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day for living sumptuously," &c. 
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HORA GERMANICA. 
No. XIV. 
THE LIGHT-TOWER. A TRAGEDY, IN TWO ACTS. 
By Ernst von Howvald. 5 
Ir a proof were desired of the variety both in prose. Coleridge is the onl 
and — of German literature, gtd individual who has a powerfal 
know not that a better could be found effort in their favour, and had not some 


than in the — Rex 
own ; for, oosing out - 
Inents Ha translation, (which, hast 
and imperfect as they were, have al- 
ways been received by our poetical 
readers with approbation,) we have 
uniformly, except in one instance (that 
of * Faust") left the works of the great- 
er and more classical authors untouch- 
ed. We have, as it were, gleaned only 
scattered flowers on the outskirts of the 
Thuringian foreste, and ourreadershave 
drank but of their humbler streams ; 
for, metaphor apart, Müllnerand Grill- 
parzer, eminent as they are, would re- 
Ject with disdain the injudicious com- 
pec which should place them on a 
ting of equality with the more dis- 
tinguished models, and established wor- 
thies, from whom they have drawn 
their inspiration. If, then,'by that me- 
thod which we have followed, an im- 
pression has been made, how much 
more might have been done by a care- 
ful selection! The works even of Schil- 
ler remain, except by name, as much 
unknown to usas if they did not exist. 
We have, indeed, two translations of 
Don Carlos, (by no means his best,) 
t these are, as far as we remember, 
Vor. XIII. 


hopes remained that he might yet fi- 
nish the last acts of '* Wallenstein,” 
we should possibly have been tempted 
to give an article (prepared, of course, 
with more care than our p i 
sketches) on the third end concluding 
part of that admirable ‘‘ Trilogie,” in 
order that in this country it might not 
remain longer in utter oblivion. 

On the present occasion, however, 
we shall still follow our old method, 
having chosen for notice & minor pro- 
duction of a hoe Hager by name 
Ernst von Houvald, who, as far as we 
remember, has not yet been introdu- 
ced to our readers. Several years ago, 
when this author published his first 
attempt—e frightfal sketch, of which 
the scene was laid in a charnel-house, 
—we predicted that he would rise to 
eminence ; and whether our conjecture 
was right or not, he has since that time, 
both in prose and verse, continued to 
improve: and there is a degree of in- 
terest sere mse — to ne 
story in this little piece, the “ Light- 
Tower,” on which account it is very fre- 
quently performed. Itcertainly follows 
not, that because a young author is bold 
and imprudent enough to fix on a bad 

A 


4 Hore Germanice. No. XIV. 


subject, that he will be found wanting 
in genius to adorn a good one ; but the 
besetting error of Houvald, no doubt, 
has been his choice of frightful and re- 
pelling subjects in the first instance, 
and of plots rather overstrained and 
improbable afterwards. Of this last 
objection, however, the validity is less; 
for so loug as an author keeps within 
the bounds of possibility, he is not 
likely to insist on greater improbabili- 
ties then the influences of ** dune and 
change” have at one time or another 
actuali brought forward in the world. 

The story of the “ Light- Tower," 
then, isa kind of winter night's dream, 
such as one might be visited by, in a 
lonely German Schloss, if he came forth 
at midnight on the altan, and listened 
to the roaring of the wind through the 
leafless beeches and poplars, and with 
the Trauerweiden waving their long 
tresses around him. The chief inte- 
rest of the plot may be described as 
follows: Through the arts of a sedu- 
cer, a wife has been separated from her 
husband, who afterwards hears, that 
while under tlie care of her betrayer, 
she has perished at sea. He (the hus- 


Casrar Hort, 
DoxoTnea, 
Urnic Hort,. 
Count Von Horm, 
WALTER >. « « 


e- 
. Ld 
e 


CJan. 


band, ) becomes insane ; and she being 
—— of his fate, yet haunted by 

e bitterest repentance, at last leaves 
America for Europe in search of him, 
in order to implore his forgiveness. 
She is shipwrecked on the shore of the 
* Light-Tower,” and finally, by a fa- 
tal combination of circumstances, those 
who have been through life separated, 
are in death united—a favourite idea 
of Houvald's, which he has already 
three or four times poetized. There 
is a complex underplot, which it would 
be tedious to analyze. The i 
is probably en to render, as usual, 
our extracts intelligible. 

Some of the most laboured writing 
in the ** Light-Tower,” (which is in 
Calderon's rhymed measure) occurs iu 
the first scene. — MRY d not an- 
swer on our stage, where the openi 
speeches are invariably lost; but be 
sides that, in the German theatre, no 
noise or disturbance is at any time al- 
Towed, the '* Light- Tower" is generally 
preceded by a short Comedy or Opera. 
In a word, it is employed as an Af- 
ter-piece. The characters axe— - 


- Watcher of the Ligħt- Tower. 
His daughter. 
His elder brother. i 


Adoptive son of the Count. 


The first Scene represents a round Chamber in the Light-house. Above, 
the wooden beams of the roof are partly seen, through which falis 
the gleam of the lamps when kindled.—In the room is an harp, a speaking- 
trumpet, &c.—C and Dorothea are discovered, the latter sitting at vak, 
the former looking out of the window. i 


Caspar. How darkly are the skies with clouds o’ercast ! 
How foam the breakers on the rocky shore, 
While the vexed ocean with upheaving waves, 
Groans in her combat with the storm ! 
— i : Harris thou 

e tempest yet will rage? Oftimes by night, 
Are lull’d fierce winds of day. — 

Casp. Oftimes ; but now 
It is not so. Beneath the reign of night 
The conflict will be fiercer. In the west 
At evening lurid elouds obscured the sky, 
Like furrows on an angry brow, portending. 
That wrath, long cherished, will break forth—and now, 
It will be fearful.—Screaming through the air, 
Already flock the timorous sea-birds home ; 
And on the shore, to-morrow's dawn perchance 
Will many a trace of wreck and woe reveal. 

Dor. Poor mariners, that on a realm so waste 
And lawless build your homes! 

Casp. Nay, say not so!— 
Thereon, by statutes old, from age to age 
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One self-same empress rules. When thus the storm 
Draws on, and the loud sea receives her guest— . 
When lightnings on their fiery wings descend— 
No self-will, no caprice is here—Around 
The throne of Nature wait the Elements, 
And but obey her mandate when they labour.— 
Yet in their zeal, their power and influences, 
Man sees but wild contention, since to him 
They bring oft times on hia vain plans destruction. 
But man remembers not that in himself, ni 
In bis own breast, dwells wilder anarchy : ie 
TE desire's — — the hurricane 
angry ons, and of selfishness 
The ice sald ses. contend, as with the earth, 
With his own heart—which is of dust! 
Dor. a Are, ‘then, 
Poor mortals ell of warfare thus the prey? 
Father, when on thy bosom I recline, 
Methinks I mark therein no tumults wild— 
No !—still thy mind, so wise and calm, reveals 
But the pure azure of a summer sky ! 
Dear child, we both are now by storms unmoved. 
As when, with steps invisible, the dawn 
In spring-tide o'er the flowery hills comes on, 
The glassy seas are hush'd, and o'er their depths 
White swans are borne, like morning dreams along ; 
So now, my child, so calm and sun-illumed, 
Smiles life before thee—while, on the horizon far, 
Gleam the bright sails of hope.— My heart the while 
Is like the sea, when iron winter ] 
Clear are its waters, too, and angry storms 
May beat thereon in vain—The ice-cold wastes 
Are frozen and waveless now. 
Dor. - . No, no—Thy heart 
Has never thus been chill'd. Thence on my life 
Beams forth, even like the sun, with light and warmth, 
Paternal love ; and hence, too, seems this world, 
With all its interchange of hill and dale, 
Lake, sea, and woodland, to my youthful sight 
So beauteous and so hopeful. 
Casp. Yet this light 
Will perish soon-—'T'hen, in the world alone, 
Wilt thou be left, of aid all destitute ! 
Hast thou not seen, on, this our rocky shore, 
By morning 's light, the melancholy wreck 
Of many a stately ship? Did never then 
The prayer within thy shuddering heart arise, - 
“ Oh shield me ever, ye firm whereon 
The wild waves beat in vain I" 
Dor. — our lives 
Are better here protected. Yet the ships 
Gain mest times, too, their destined pont securely. 
— — confess, ba — 
gay waving on istant sky, 
Deep longing draws me hence ; when mariners 
th the cannen's roar, so proudly take 
Departure from our harbour, then methinks 
How gladly would I dwell, too, in the ship 
That sails to foreign lands ! 
Casp. Thou foolish child! 
Come, look now on the ses :—In the pey light, 
heaves, 


Even like a monster, how he toils an 
From his dark bosom stretching foamy arms, 
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In furious vage, to grapple with the storm ! 
Mark now, .....and NOW, .........* 
How, with his hissing jaws, he swallow'd w 


The lightninge dar 


from yon lurid cloud |— 


And would'st thou trust a foe so treacherous ? — 
In-place of watching here the lights, to guide 


Poor wanderers through the nig 
Thou foolish child !—The sea 


Thyself contend ? 


t, with the dark waves 


Is of this changeful life an emblem true.— 
Then blest are they, who, from the sheltering walls . 
That for her vot'ries here Devotion builds, 
Look calmly on the terrors of the flood. 
Dor. What mean'st thou, father ? 


. Listen !—When I look 
ose clear unclouded eyes of thine, 


Into 


Methinks they never should with tears be fill'd, 
Even on this tearful earth ;—but while their light ` 
Is yet unclouded, should Devotion come, 

‘And o'er each misery of our fleeting life, 

Draw the kind sheltring veil. Therefore, when I 
No more can aid thee here, then hie thee straight 


Into a convent. 


; To a convent !—No !— 
Father, twas not ‘mid flowery shelt'riug vales, 
But on the cold shores of the sea, that thou 
Rear'd'st up — Early was I wont 


On Nature's w 


est moods to loo 


untroubled.— 


Thus, on the storm and raging floods, when all 
Besides were struck with terror, I could gaze 
Calmly ;—the ocean wild had been my playmate !— 
Nay, was I not in childhood taught to guide 

The helm, and, in a tottering bark alone, 

To lose myself far ’mid the weltering waves, 


Till scar 


y could thy signals bring me home ?— 


When, too, at morning's fresh and fragrant hour, 
The birds with their first matins call'd me forth 
. To join in homage, have I not, beneath 


The bo 


undless dome of Heaven, rejoicing kneel'd ? — 


Beneath me, murmuring deep, the waves renew'd 
Their solemn music ;—clouds came reverently, 
Ranging themselves along the vasty choir, — 

Till from the orient too, the high priest rose,- - 
In festal garments, and on the horizon, 

As from an altar, spread his dazzling arms, 
Saluting thus the stilly world—‘‘ Wake, wake ! 
Ye habitants unnumber'd of this earth,— 

Awake to Love and Joy. In me, behold 

Heaven's messenger of blessing and protection !"— 


In this last e, (which appears 
to us to evince much of real imagina- 
tion,) there is at least an example af- 
forded of that association of thought 
with the scenery and influences of na- 
ture, on which the best eloquence of 
the poet depends, but of which Ger- 
man writers avail themselves but sel- 
dom, the Swedish and Danish poets 
more frequently, but the French and 
Italian authors almost sever. During 
the rest of this scene, Caspar goes on 
to explain for what reasons he wishes 


that his daughter should renounce the 
vanities of this life. By their dialogue 
here, we are already, in some mea- 
sure, prepared for what is to follow. 
He warns her particularly against fall- 
ing in love, by adverting to the un- 
bappy fate of Ulrick, her paternal un- 
cle, who becomes a 8, in a great 
measure, the hero of the piece. He, 
as we have already mentioned, had 
been, by the stratagems of a seducer, 
deprived of his wife, and believes that 
she had been lost at sea, from which, 





1989.] 
in his delirium, he uncessingly de- 
mands her. In consequence of this 


misfortune, he had also lost an only 


son, whom his wife’s paramour had 
adopted and reared as his own child. 
Dorothea, however, is already in 
love with Walter, a young man, whose 
real history is yet unknown to Caspar, 
but who had been shipwrecked some 


time before on the shore ofthe**Light- third 


Tower,” had been rescued by its in- 
habitants, and still remains in its 


neighbourhood. 


Ulr. Sing not,—the harp is mine-— Wherefore did'st thou 
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The conversation is now interrupt- 
ed by the increasing storm, and by 
the closing in of night. Dorothea 
draws and fixes a cord, which lifts 
the cover of the lamps, and Caspar 
retires to light them. The daughter 


then being eft alone, sings two stan- 
zas of a kind of ical love song, 
accompanied by the ; and in the 


scene, Ulrick, the madman, 
strangely dressed, makes his first ap- 
pearance. 


Not wake me ?—Heard'st thou not the tempest call ?— 
Come,—light me up the steps, that I may gain 


The summit of the tower.— 


Go not to-night, 


Dor. 

I pray you.—Mark there, how it howls without |— 

Uir. Girl, know'st thou not that I, through many a year, 
Have here been pledged to meet the storm ?—Then listen — 
’Twas I myself, who sent him forth to-night,— 

That on his quick wings, he from shore to shore 

Should travel, nay, into the —— 

And lowly cottages, with violence break,— 

Should search through every land,—and if he found her— 


Her—mark you—then with sure in 


He should return to me.— 
Dor. 
Ulr. 


c, 


Poor uncle !— 


Hush |— 


Still as I heard the rustling of his wings, 


Faithfully did I here await his 


And watch'd with fearful anxious heart, —if he 


Had 
He hath 


t to announce, Yet nothing have I learn'd— 
t scourg d the guilty Sea that bore 


Her from me !—Give me now the harp, that I 
May sing aloud, for if he cannot yet 

Bring news for me, yet should he come to-night, 
Well knowing what I suffer, he shall take 


My mourn 
And bear them unto her.— 


We should require no farther proaf 
that v. Houvald is a poet, than his 
conception, (however inadequately de» 
veloped) of this character. The no- 
Fes of the —Ó ing watch 

ing every atorm, that he may re- 
— the ‘lost object of his affections 
from the sea, and sending forth the 
wild music of his harp to the winds of 
night, is an idea which none but a 
German could have afforded to treat 


notes over the wild waves with him, 


( Takes the Harp.) 


only by a short and careless sketch ; 

Lord Byron, would in former days 

have made a whole volume out of 

same materiel. 

K C TI pc 
, Whose light is visible 

the bania of the roof. In the fourth 

scene, he reappears with a light in his 

hand, and speaks thus to mad- 

man: — 


Casp. Hast thou been woke then? Truly, I believed, 


Thou in she haven of calm 
—— the storm ;—for 'twi 
A Fa night — 


My night is mot 


In the grave I cannot sl 
coni. When the winds ho 


bun pale have 
i arrive,— 


wl, 


I may not rest. —Hark, how they call on me !—- 


Let me now climb upon the balcon 


y- 
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Casp. - Stay here! 
Scarce could'st thou now support thyself against 
The giant struggles of the storm. Even I 
Could hardly light the lamps.— j 


Ulrick now tries to untie the cord, by which the lamps are visibly affected in 
the tower above. 


Casp. (withholding him). What would'st thou do? Draw not the 
cord, or else 
. My lights will be extinguished. 
Uir When the storm 


S with me, then we both desire no light ;— 

ay, he himself wrapt moon and stars in clouds, 
Because we, none of us, do care to look l 
Into each other’s grim and ghastly faces. 

Casp. Ulrick, hast thou forgot then, that the lamps 
Must , and that my duty here is but 
To guard them ? When the enpa rages thus, 
Poor wand'ring mortals cannot through the depth 
Of darkness steer their way, if love fraternal 
Supplies not light and guidance. 

Uir. Has Love, toe, 


Bid mortals sever fond confiding hearts ?— 
Methinks, if all were dark—if no lights burn'd, 
One could not from his love be sunder'd thus— 
All then would stay at home.—( Earnestly, and with emotion.) 
— Brother, pray, 
Close up the lamps again! - 
Can Poor Ulrick !—Ha ! 
; (Distant firing heard.) 
Mark there again—it was a cannon shot. Too surely, 
The signal of a ship that calls for aid. 
Ulr. Nay, 'twas the tempest's call. Now light me up— 
1 must unto the tower. 
Casp. (to Dor. Then lead him thither. 
He cannot rest else. : 
Ulr. (in going out.) Hear'st thou, brother— 
I pray thee, darken out the lamps. 


Dorothea accordingly takes a light to guide him up stairs, and Ulrick fol- 
lows with the ‘harp. 


Casp. (alone). Was it but the re-echoing of the thunder, 
Or have I heard aright? Did the same voice, 
That summons death in battle, call even now 
For aid against him, while amid this 
Of elemental war, he grimly looks 
For booty ? —Hark, another shot !— 
Dor. — Ay, father— 
Doubtless it was the signal of distress— 
A ship in danger. 
Casp. Now then, in all baste, 
Must I go forth, and if the wind allows me, 
Kindle a fire upon the beach, that so, 
The sailors with their boat, if the ship perish, 
May safelier reach the land. The trumpet, too, 
I bear with me, that through the rayless gloom, 
And roaring waves, my voice may penetrate, 
And warn the sufferers, that fraternal love, ' 
And sympathy, keep watch here for their aid, — 
Meanwhile I do entrust the lamps to thee. ' 
Of dep. then, that they brightly burn: Beware 
Dor. Fear not, I shall be watchful. 
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Cásp. Mark you,— . 
If the fire blazed not, and the lamps too, failed— 
Dor. Nay, father, trust to me. 
Casp. Well, in the name "E 
Of Heaven, then, let us try if we may not 
Assist and save these wanderers ! 


He goes out with the lantern, &c. leaving Dorothea alone, who soliloquizes 
through some verses, during which are heard the roaring of the storm, and 
— of the sea; by fits too, the wild music and song of Ulrick, on which 

saya— 


Hark ! *mid the conflict wild 

Of warring elements, he stedfastly 

Pours in full tones his songs of love. Alas! 

Will that heart now no more obtain repose ? 

Will calmness wever lull its storms, and never 

On the dark waste of waves one gleam of light 

Arise to say that love for thee yet watches? Í 


While Dorothea remains thus alone, Walter enters, wheréupon commences 
that scene on which the fatal events of the evening chiefly depend. For the 
first time, he makes known to her some consistent anecdotes of his own life ; 
but these, however shadowy, are enough to suggest conjectures who he really 
is, which are soon afterwards fully confirmed— 


Dor. How,—he was not thy father ? 

Wal. Yet, those rights 
Whereby a father best may rule his son, 
He faithfully had won. He loved me fondly, 
Had oftimes, too, denied himself indulgence, 
That my looks might be cheerfuller. But I . 
Was not his child. 

Dor. Listen ! even while we speak, 
Are heard more signals ! 

Wal. No! 'twas the crashing sound 
Of the waves on the rock. Heed not the sea 
And ruthless winds. 

Dor. Nay, trust me, —unto you 
I listen glaif . But your moher 

Wal. Ay, 
She was indeed my mother. I had been 
To her a pledge of former love,—of marriage, 
Whose bonds, alas! she had herself dissolved.— 
Then I must wander forth, and, on the land 
Far distant, seek atonement for her crime ; 
Must find my father, him so long forsaken ; 
And, prostrate at his feet, for her obtain 
dirt: from the h nd of Ulrick on th } 

usic t , and voice of Ulrick on the tower. 

Hark! what notes are — soft 
And wild ? 

Dor. From the roof they come. Mine uncle there, 
As wont, renews his melancholy songs. 

Wal. Oh, ye sweet tones! amid the tempest's rage, 
That howls without, ye come like consolation 
To souls that long have been of joy devoid. 
Heaven ! let it but be granted to me such 
To bear unto my mother ! 

Dor. Have you then 
Your father found already ? 

Wal. No! yet blame not 
The son, if he, as if spell-bound, must here 
Tarry beside the light-tower ! ' 
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He then goes on to describe in a wild 
visionary style, how, during his voy- 
age, strange love-dreams had haunted 
and him, of which the influ- 
ence continued, until they were more 
than realized by his meeting with Do- 
rothea. He recalls, too, the story of 
hie shipwreck, his rescue by Caspar 
in the life-boat, his astonishment on 
perceiving that Dorothea, like some 
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T4an. 


he beheld, and of course she appeared 
as a messenger from heaven, sent for 
sh — Meanwhile, Ulrick, 
when they are thus occupied, steps in 
and the esrd, by hich the lam 


are immediately — e 
melo-dramatic effect of this scene is 
more easily conceived than described. 
He remains afterwards serious, and 
** erhaben," (i. e. in a lofty mood,) 


dess of the sea, accompanied her leaning behind him on his ; at 
ather on that perilous adventure. Hers length, on a speech of Walter, conclu- 
indeed was the first countenance that ding thus— 
As the stars’ bright radiance 
Falls on our dim earth, so the light of love 
Beams on a desolate heart. Even like the stars, 
That are eternal, so shall this light, too, 
Not perish ! 


Ulrick in a deep hollow voice interposes— 
Ulr. -Even already are your lights 


All darken'd ! 

Dor. Ha! who calls? 

Wal. See there! the harper ! 

Ulr. All lights are darken'd now,—as in the heart, 
So in the air and sky! 

Dor. Oh Heaven, 'tis true! 
The beacon-lamps are out. Oh, hapless mariuers, 
Who have on them depended for their rescue, 
And vainly strain their eyes in hopes of guidance, 
Which finding not, they perish in the flood, 
And I alone am guilty ! 

Caspar’s voice, through the trumpet, is then heard from below—she runs to 
him—Walter follows. Ulric remains, and after a pause, during which he looks 
to heaven, says— 

Uir. Thou hast thy stars all clouded in the sky ; 
Night wraps in darkness now the restless waves. — 
Wherefore, then, should vain mortals kindle light ? 
They cannot change the eternal plans of fate ; 
Wherefore, then, with presumptuous hand essay 
To check the rolling wheels of destiny ? 

Out—out, ye lights! ye shall be darken'd all ;— 
Vain is your aid ! The mariners must not 
Find guidance now—IT sHALL BE NIGHT! 


He remains with stretched-out arms in a commanding posture, and the drop- 
scene falls. Thus ends the first act. 

The second opens at the dawn of uy The scene is a wild rocky shore, on 
which Ulrick first — alone with his harp,—Caspar and Dorothea enter, 
the former blaming his daughter for her negligence ; but Ulrick vehemently 
defends her. 

Dor. Oh, father, have compassion ! 

Ulr. Child, thy guilt 

Is all dissolved ; thine accusation torn '— 
‘When Fate in judgment sits, there needs no light 
From man, therefore did I restore the rights 
Of darkness.—Brother, blame thy daughter not ; 
We both are — By resistless power 
Compell’d, I drew the cord, and night resumed 
Her wonted power. 
Ulrick, alas! 


Casp. 
What hast thou done! 


1995.) 


To this scene succeeds the adven- 
turous rescue of Count Holm from 
the now wrecked, vessel, by Walter, 
in whom the Count discovers his adop- 
tive son. The scene i&;of course ef- 
fective; but we must now pass over 
with a few words no less than forty- 

3 t pages, containing the most skil- 
tation of a narrativa to the 

, that we remember to have met 
with. Such long stories form generally 
a rock on which dramatic writers are 

t to split; but here the interest of 
the auditors increases with every line. 
These pages involve the history of 
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Count Holm, who is gradually recog- 

nized by Caspar, as the now 2 pn 
and miserable seducer of his sister-in- 
law, who has just now perished in the 
wreck of the vessel. The Ceunt's nar- 

rative of his own crimes, hi$ various 

adventures, and his bitter remorse, are 

followed by Caspar's disclosure to him 
of Ulrick's incurable insanity ; who is, 

of course, now recognized as the real 
father of Walter, and husband of the. 
lost Matilda. After this dialogue, the 
Count is left alone among the wild 
rocks of the sea-shore. 


Count. Oh Heaven, have I 'been led into this place 
For judgment and requital, —here, where once i 
I stood with my devoted prey rejoicing ?— 

- Even on the self-same shore I come again, 
And now the sword of vengeance falls on me !— 
Thy mildness too I praise, since unto her 


Thou hast given death already ; 
To recognize the once-loved of 


that she lived not 


her soul, 


In madness’ frightful'image ! Now draws near 
Thy punishment on me ; yet I adore 
And thank thee.—On ! let me ascend the rocks, 


For in the shade a horror seizes 


me: 


I would look once more on the glorious sun, 
That emblem of eternal grace, and then, 


Will pray with better hopes ! 


He then mounts upon the cliff and — - 'Thescene ch y £ and shews 
an open view towards the sea ; on one side rocks ; Matilda's body lies on the 
shore; Ulrick kneels beside her; his harp leans.on the rock. After a pause, 


he rises slowly up. - . 
Ulr. Hush, hush ! 


Ye restless waves. S d 


and whisperingly, 


Awake her not. — up and down, 
m 


Ye kindlier west-winds. 


See, I have her now, 


The long-sought once again : yet she sleeps soundly ! 


"Tis well, for she is wearied. 


y seems it 


A long and fearful interval, since last 

I saw her. But why look'st thou now so wan 
And fearful? "Figs with tears, perchance, that thus 
Thy dark locks are so moist, —alas ! some grief 
Has come upon thee; or is't but a dream 

That weighs on thee so heavily >—Yet, whate'er 
Thine eyes have in that trance beheld, methinks 
It can be nought of. evil, for thy heart 

Is angel pure. Shall I then sing thee, love, 

A song to sooth thee? Or, 'twere better far ` 

To bring a bloom-branch from the thickets there, 


To adorn ber bed,—olive and palm boughs,—’twill 
Rejoice her when she wakes. But watch the while, 
Ye friendly west-winds, —watch her and be silent ! 


Vou. XIII. 


[Ezit. 
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‘SCENE VIH. 
Count Holm enters, returning from the rocks: 


Count. Where is that shape on that even now I saw 
Here moving on the shore? t burden, too, 

Was that he laid upon the sand ?—Oh Heaven ! 

Me eue Uds a i [Seeing the body. 
Sleep on !~-Sleep ee many a erue 

Of sorrow !—Has the sea then given thee beck” 

To earth again, refusing to deface 

That beauteous form,—that, when I tive no more 

To weep thy fate, one grave might yet unite us? 


SCENE Ix. 
Ulrick returns with some green branches. 

Ulr. Away! Wake notmy wife! 
Count. (Starting up.) Ha! who hes dared —— ? 
Uir. Hush! more softly——See, how calm she sleeps !— 
Count. Ay, | Would that rest were mine! But now 

T am awake indeed, and horribly, 

All things are clear'd to me. Fit termination 


‘It were, if thou, since I am at the goal, 


Fulfill'dst thy just revenge. Too well I know 
Those features now. ‘They tell me who thou art, 
And all that thou hast enfer d. 

Uir. l Look not thus, 
So stiff and sternly on me. Looks like these 
Strike deeply to the heart. It seems almost 
As if I knew thee—almost as if I once — 
Rashly ran chances with thee, Tell me, then, 
What is thy name? 

Count. Oh madness, from him veil 
The.truth! 

Uir. It must have once been dear to me ; 

For while 1 look on thee, I feel, methinks, 
As in old times, when I had just received 
'T'he greeting of a distant friend. Heer then, 
My name is Ulrick. Tell me thine, and 1 
Perchance may recollect more. 
Count. (Much moved.) Oh, my Ulrick ! 
Ulr. Nay, thou art Holm !—Where have you tarried, then, 


. &o long and xiu Ad My heart was grieved, 
y. 


And miss'd you Therefore be at last 

Heartil ed! When ske wakes aguin,— — - 

My wife, I mean,—she too will greet you kindly.—— 

How shall 1, meanwhile, play alone the part 

Of hospitable courtesy? There, take . 

This green bough,—'tis an olive branch,—e token 

Of peace betwixt us. [Gives him a branch. 
Count. Ulrick! and to me 

Thou givest this token ?—Oh too noble heart, 

Whose grace and mildness Madness cannot conquer ! 

Wouldst thou thus from the Book of Crimes 

My name so lovingly, that the last Judgs 

May not observe or hear it? And dost thou, 

Even o'er the dear remains of her whom once 

I sever'd from thine arms, reach to me now 

The pledge of friendship? Oh for her sake, then, 

And for our child's, forgive me! [Suddenly recollecting himself. 
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Now, indeed, " : 
Must he be summon’d. Fearful would it be, 
If unprepared, he found his parents thus ! D Esit. 


The Count having thus gone in search of Walter, Ulrick is left alone with - 
the body.—With the following scene we close our extracts: 


SCENE X. 


Ulr. Wherefore,—for whose sake now, 

Has he departed ?—Fled ?—How then? Did not 
Some ove already leave me? Was I not 

time deserted and forlorn? If I 

rightly call to mind,——no, here it was not, - 
That our dear cottage stood.— Wake, wake, Matilda, 
And let us go from hence! What! hear’st thou not 
That scream of terror from our son ? Even now 
They steal him from us.—Ah ! she hears me not. 
Heavy as lead, that alumber rests upon her. 
Holm, too, tried to awake her ;—but why, then, 
When I pronounce that name, should I thus tremble ? 
Count Holm-—deperted ! Holm—elopement—flight ! 
Fear comes on me; we must away! Heme, home! 
No moment must be lost. The weltering sea 
Is mine old ed friend, and — now 
Will bear us thither. (Joyfully) Would’st thou ask what ship 
Waits for us here? Know, then, I am a songster ; 
And dolphins merrily through the blue waves 
Will bear us on. Come, come Matilda, courage ! | 
Here must we not remain ; for Holm again 
Would rouse thee from thy slumber. Then the harp 
Must we bear with us; nobly shall we travel 
With music and with song to cheer the way. 
Come, come, let’s mount the steps, and from on high 


Sammon our gallant fleet. — ; 
He takes the harp, and ascends boldly to a jutting abutment of the 
pice, then strikes some full deep chords. . 


These verdant boughs, with them heads ; 
As for a festival. — 

(Throws them into the sea. 
The multitude 


Throng more and more together—'* Come " they cry; 
** Come down !" Then I be there anon ; * 
But first the n I give you l— 


we it down, and then hastily returns to the body. 
Wilt thou not 


ie Matilda ?—Well — — on 
;--our journey wi ui past, 

An thou shalt wake more j y at home, 

With & bride's ardour.— á 


(Lifts her up. 

Slowly—softly, now, | 

I raise thee up, and gently give thee, too, F 

To the gay comrades of our watery way, 

And all the while thou know’st not what is done.— " 
(He mounts with her to the brink of the preespice. 


Sleep, sweetest wife !—sl 
Nimbly and rapidly, ye 
Will you receive us. 
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on }—Ha, there he comes !— 
phins, now, 
How the waters foam 


[ Jen. 


And roar I—A way !—why should we tarry here ?— 
Home let the songster go—home, home ! 


After this catastrophe, remain eight 


pages of the tragedy, in the course of 


which Count Holm is persuaded to 
live, though but for penitence and re- 
pentance ; and the attachment of Do- 
rothea and Walter receives the sanc- 
tion and blessing of their surviving 
relations. 

The success of this hasty sketch on 
the German stage depends, no doubt, 
asmuchon the mereaction and scenery, 
as on any more intrinsic merit ; but it 
must be observed, that the extreme 
accuracy and elegance of Houvald's 
rhymed versification atones in great 
measure to the reader or auditor for 
many deficiencies. The ear and eye 


(He leaps with the body into the sea. 


are both provided for; but to imitate 
such rhythm in our language would, 
of course, never do; for productions . 
bearing the name of dramatic must be 
written like those Het ii — — 
rhyme is v r anis 
eA "Met e lieral translation 
of these rhymes into English blank 
verse, however inadequate, and in 
some respects unjust to the original 
author, bears generally a considerable 
resemblance to the style of our old 
English writers, such as Marlow, 
Webster, &c., and by their admirers, 
our ** Hore Germanice" will be read 
with most indulgence and interest. 


^ 





FRAGMENT. FROM THE SWEDISH OF J. H. G. AKENTHAL," 


No crown of bays I seek, nor sparkling holly, 
But withered leaves, the gift of melancholy.” 


III. 


Ay, withered leaves, an emblem meet, I ween 
Of early hopes—like them all wither'd now ; 

Of sunny days, and blossoms that have been, 
Meeter for me than yew or — bough,— 


For they, though Sorrow’s emb 


ems, are yet green, 


And may no fellowship with death avow, 
Save that by fancy given. But from the wreathes 
Here strew'd around, deep inspiration breathes. 


bl 


IV. 


They 


speak, though dead, of life once bright and gay, 


(When o'er their dusky heaps in mockery, 


Comes floating through 


e clouds a transient ray,) 


And therefore too, unto my watchful eye, 
Even like the faint gleams of a wintry dsy, 

Come visions of the past. Ere yet they fly, 
Oh, might I, with a rash and hurried 5 
One leaf amid the blooming scenery clasp 


R. 





of considerable 1. 


* We have received a translation of a by this author, from 
which these introductory lines are copied. It is entitled ** A Winter Niglit’s Dream,” 
and is to be found in the ** Phosphoros," for November, 1814. . 
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It was a lovely autumn morn, 
So indistinctly bright, 

So many-hued, so misty clear, 

So blent the glitt'ring atmosphere, 
A web of opal light ! 


The morning mist, from the hill-top, 

Sail’d off—a silv’ry flake ; 
But still in the under vale it lay, " 
Where tbe trees peer'd out, like islands grey, 
Seen dimly at the dawn of day, 

On a waveless, pearly lake. 


And, again, where we climb'd the woody rise, 
That Boldre Church doth crown, 

The filmy shrowd was wafted by, 

And, rejoicing in his victory, 
The dazzling sun look d down. 

We reach'd the church, (a two-mile walk) 
Just as the bell n— 

Only the clerk was station'd there, 

And oné old man, with silver hair, 
Who warm’d him in the sun. 


A grave-stone for his seat ; one hand 
On his old staff leant he: 

The other fondly dallyed 

With the bright curls of a young head, 
That nestled on his knee. 


The child look’d up in the old man’s face— 
Look'd up and laugh'd the while. 
Methought, ’twas a beautiful thing to sce, 
The reflected light of its innocent glee, 
(Like the sunbeam on & wither'd tree) 
In the old man’s quiet smile. 


That simple group well harmonized 

With the surrounding scehe— ' 
The old grey church, with its shadows deep, 
Where the dead seem'd hush'd in a sounder sleep, 
And all beyond, where the sun shone bright, 
eres. the tombstones wirh golden light, 

And the graves with emerald green. 


And a redbreast, from the oaks hard by, 
His joyous matins sung ; 

That music wild, contrasting well 

The measured sound of the old church-bell, 
In its low square tower that swung. 


I look'd, and listen'd, and look'd again, 
But word spake never a one ; 

And I started like one awakened 

From a trance, when my young companion said, 
** Let's walk till the bell has done." 


So we turn'd away, by the path he chose, 
‘At the impulse of boyish will— 

Leaving the church-yard to the right, © 

High up, it brought us soon in sight 

Of the deep stream so sperkling bright, 
That turns old Hayward Mill. 


1$ 
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A lovel t! but not, therefore 
Youn Edmund’s choice I doabt ; 
No, rather that with barbed snare, 
For sport he oft inveigled there 
e perch and speckled trout. 


Stopt was the noisy mill-wheel now, 
Snareless the rippling brook, 

And up the finny people leapt, 

As if they knew that danger slept, 

And Edmund, he had well nigh wept 
For lack of line and hook. 


e Look what a fish !—the same, I'll swear, 
That I hook'd yesterday—  . 

He's a foot long from head to tail— 

The fellow tugg'd like any whale, 

And broke ine.—It’s very true, 

Though you laugh, Miss !—You always do, 
At every thing I say.”— 


** Nay, gentle Coz! I did but smile— 
But—was he a foot long ?"— 
** Ay, more—a foot and half, near two.— 
There, there—there’s no convincing you, 
One might as well, to an old shoe, 
Go whistle an old song.” — 


** Gramercy, Coz! I only ask’d 
In admiration strong."— 
** Ay, but you look at one so queer,— 


P 


- Oh! that I had my tackle here, 


You should soon see.—Well, never fear, 
I'll have him yet, ere long.” — 


** Ay, doubtless—but, dear Edmund ! now 
Be murd'rous thoughts far hence ; 
This is a day of peace and rest, 
And should diffuse in every breast, | 
Its holy influence." 


Such desultory chat we held, 
Still idly sauntering on 
T’wards the old crazy Bridge, that led 
Across the stream by the mill-head ;— 
‘¢ Hey day |" said I, ** 'tis gone !" 


And gone it was-—but planks and piles 
a by, a fresh-brought load ; 
And, till a better bridge was made, 
Flat stones across the stream were laid, 
So one might pass dry-shod— 


One with firm foot, and steady eye, 
Dry-shod might cross the brook ; 

But now, upon the further side, 

A woman and a child we spied ; 

And those slippery stones the woman eyed, 
With vex d and angry look. 


And the child stood there—a pretty boy— 
Some seven ycars old seem'd he ; 
Limber and lithe as a little fawn, 


And I marvell’d much, that he sprang not on - 


With a boy's activity. 
10 


(Jen. 
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_ The child look'd up—To my dying day 
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But his heed hung down, like a dew-bent flower, 
And he'stood there helplessly ; 

And the woman—an old ill-favoured crone— 

Scowl'd at him, and said, in a sharp, cross tone, 
** You're always a plague to me."— 


* What ails you, my little man?” said I; 
** Such a lighteome thing as you, 

Should bound away, like a nimble deer, 

From stone to stone, and be over here, 
Before one could well count two.” 


look haunt my min 
The woman look’d too, and she tuned her throat 
(As she answer'd us) to a softer note, 
And, says she, ** The poor thing's blind! 


** His father (who's dead) was my sister's son— 
Last week, bis mother died too ;— 
ddr a — thing you see, 
Yet the parish has put him upon me, 
Who am but i to do. di 


** And his mother made him more helpless still, 
Than else he might have been ; 

For she nursed him up like a little lamb, 

That in winter time has lost its dam, 
Such love was never seen! 


** To be sure, he was her only one— 
A sickly thing, you see— 
So she toil'd and toil d to get him bread, 
And to keep him neat—'twas her pride, she said— 
Well! 'tis a hard thing, now she's dead, 
To have him thrown on me. 


* And now we shall be too late for church, 
For he can't get over—not he ; 

I thought the old bridge did well enough, 

But they're always at some alt'ring stuff, 
Hind'ring poor folks like we. 


I look'd about, but from my side 
Edmund was gone already, 

And, with the child clasp’d carefully, 

Across the stream back bounded he, 
With firm foot, light and steady.— 


“ And the woman," said I, ** won't you help her too? 
Look where she waits the while." — 

* Hang her—old cat !—if I do," quoth he, 

** To souse her into the midst, 'twill be !" 
For my life, I could not but smile, 


So we left her to cross as best she might, 
And I turn'd to the sightless child, — 
His old white hat was wound about 
With a rusty crape, and fair curls waved out, 
w divi J 


On a bro nely mild. 
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The ters still swam in his blue eyes, 
And hung on his sickly cheek— 
Those eyes, with their clouded vacancy, 
That looked towards, but not at me, 
Yet spoke to my heart more touchingly 
Than the brightest could ever speak. 


1 took his little hand in mine, 

("Twas a delicate, small hand,) 
And the poor thing soon crept close to me, 
With a timid familiarity 

No heart could e'er withstand. 


By this time the woman had hobbled up— 

* Ah; Goody !—what, safe ashore ?” l 
Quoth Edmund—“ I knew, without help from me, 
You'd paddle across”—askance look'd she, 

But spoke not a word ; so in company, 

We moved on to church all four. : 


But I felt the child's hand (still clasp'd in mine) 
With a shrinking Tread compress’d— 
** Do you love to go to church ?" I said.— 
** Yes,” and he hung down his little head— 
' € Bat I love the church-yard best."— - 


** The church-yard ! my little fellow—and why? 
Come, tell me why, and how ?”— E 
** Because—because—"' and the poor thing 
Sobb'd out the words, half-whispering— 
** 'Cause mammy is there now." 


rete too' deep for utterance, 
rill'd me a moment’s space ; 


At last— My little friend,” said I, 


** She's gone to live with God on high, 
In Heaven, His dwelling-place ;— 


** And if you're good, and pray to him, 
And ‘ell the truth sway, : 
And bear all hardships patiently, 
You'll go there too."—** But when ?” said he ; 
* Shall I go there to-day ?"— 


** Nay, you must wait till God is pleased 
To call you to his rest." — 

** When will that be?” he ask'd again— 

** Perhaps not yet, my child !"—** Oh! then 
I love the church-yard best." 


And to the church-yard we were come, 
And close to the church-door, 

And the little hand I held in mine, 

Still held, loth waa I to resign, 

And from that hour, the face so mild, 

And the soft voice of that orphan child, 
Hath haunted me ever more. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


We travelled the whole of the day ; 
nor did we stay to take any rest at 
night; but continued to pursue our 
— without e or — other 

stopping for the necessa 

riods — at the different — 
in our road. Notwithstanding the 
num with which I was wafted 
through the country by this admira 
ble machine, I failed not to mark every 
thing that attracted my notice; and 
I feel —— those — 
personages, w ve accompanied me 
thus far on my pilgrimage, have a 
right to all the observations I made by 
the wayside. I regret indeed, for their 
sakes, that they are so few ; but from 
the conformation of the vehicle, m 

range of sight was necessarily limited, 
and indeed my attention was very much 
attracted to the interior of the coach, 
by the novelty of intercourse with 
utter strangers, whose conversation 
and manners were to me as t cu- 
riosities as the Unicorn or the Mam- 
moth would be to more travelled gen- 
I took particular notice of the 


passed ; but when I had multiplied 
the knots on my handkerchief till the 
space was exhausted, I was forced to 
abandon my inventory; and I am 
therefore unable to i my reader 
of the sum total between my native 
—— the metropolis. The face 
of e 


country seemed varied—we 


I have not seen ; 
aremely fast, that the whole country, 


the grave gentleman in the middle 
assured me, he had met with the same 
remark in some book of travels he had 
read ; so that I cannot be accused of 
imposingon my readers the mere phan- 
tom of my own imagination. We had 
ed to drink tea at a place, of 
w I now forget the name, and 
were again embarked in the vehicle ; 
I was deeply meditating on the event 
of my. enterprize ; two or three of the 
eompany had nodded to sleep; the 
occasional discourse between the lo- 
quacious traveller and the young lady 
was dropping into silence; and the 
whole of the interior of the machine 
was quiet and com I was very 
i bly from my reverie 
by the Inquisitor, who had been yawn- 
ing grievously for some time, and now, 
to divert his weariness, to ply 
me with very home questions, as to 
where I was going, and the nature of 
my business, and so forth. Unwilling 
to be rude, and seeing the rest of the 
company asleep, I ventured to tell him 
that I was ** going to London on busie 
ness of importance, in pea to 
literasure ;—and indeed to the w 
of society and mankind in general," f 
added in a low tone of voice ; for I did 
not like to seem assuming, or to take 
an air of superiority over my lessg-dis- 
tinguished fellow-travellers. 
the middle teller, opening his eye, 
e middle traveller, opening his eyes, 
and i respectfully forward to 
catch the last words I had uttered. 
** [ was well convinced it could be no 
small matter that induced you to hae 
zard yourself on the great ocean of 
life, where so many slender barks are 
wrecked. You have m however, 
met with admirers and well-wishers," 
said he, bowing first to the old lady, 
and then to all round. ** 1 am sure, I 
wish success to your enterprizes, 
E what they may.”— And that,” 
said the inquisitive traveller, ** is to 
be a mystery, it seems." —** And like- 
ly to remain so,” subjoined the last 
comer. The gentenan in black shrug- 
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ged his shoulders, and looked very 
significantly, nodding, as much as to 
say, I knew best. ** Well," said the 
inquisitive traveller, ** for my part, I 
like every man to tell his business, if 
it's honest, and to make himself ag 
able ; that's my way of going through 
the world; and if it's not fit to 
talked of, why, I suppose it had better 
not." —'* But,” said the young woman, 
* surely it would not be pleasant to 
tell every body one’s private affairs.” — 
‘* My dear, you must nat pretend to 
know any thing of the world at your 
age. It does not look well to be so 
secret.” The middle traveller shrug- 
ged again. I began not to like these 
remarks, which seemed to be aimed at 
me; and I could not help thinking, 
there must be something in my ap- 
— which excited their suspicion. 

considered what it could be—I sur- 
veyed myself from beginning to end— 
my buckles were properly adjusted in 
my shoes, which still shone with the 
ivory-black of my own dear village— 
my hose, knit by the hands of my 
niece, and carefully mended by the 
same, shewed plainly how much I was 
an object of solicitude to those to whom 
I belonged—my black breeches, (a tri- 
fle worn)—my coat and waistcoat in 
still better preservation—my cravat 
tied and folded with peculiar neatness, 
so far all was well ; and though there 
might be a little aìr of antiquity in the 
fashion of my clothes, (wbich suited 
better with my age than the strange 
garments of the modern times,) yet I 
could not conceive why that should 
operate to my prejudice. All this pass- 
ing through my mind, gave an appear- 
ance of confusion to my manner, which 
was increased by finding the eyes of all 
my companions turned upon me at 
once. 

* Gentlemen," said I, a good deal 
embarrassed, ** I solemnly assure you, 
on the word of an old man, that I have 
no secret, that is to say, (for my heart 
beating loudly at this moment under- 
neath my MS. forced me to make this 
reservation, ) no secret worth any one's 
knowing, or concerning themselves 
about, as it does not tend to the inj 
of any human being, but rather," I 
added, (I fear a little tco proudly, ) 
in very much to the benefit of all man- 
kind. —** Why, an't you a freema- 
son ?" said the inquisitor. <‘ No, in- 
decd."—'* A government spy, per- 
haps," said the new-comer. I shook 
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my head indignantly. “ Then I'm 
sure I don't know, nor can't guess." — 
** Iam not at all — sir, that 
you should fall into the belief of this 
gentleman's being intrusted with the 
secret commissious ofgovernment,whe- 
ther foreign or domestic."—** A more 
trusty person certainly could not be 
found," said the new-comer. ** Cer- 
tainly not," rejoined the grave gentle- 
man. “ Well," said the inquisitor, 
** I hope such gentlemen find it a plea- 
sant trade; they must have some rare 
dirty work to do now and then. I 
could not abide it."—** No, sir, doubt- 
less," said the man in black, “ accus- 
tomed, as you must be, to the perfume 
of your own wicked deeds, all others 
must be intolerable."—'** I don’t know 
what you mean for to say, sir; but 
I'll be so bold as to tel! you, that a 
good warm trade, do you see, is no 
shame to any man. I warrant you, 
my daughter may take her choice of 
some of the best.matches in London— 
Wicked deeds forsooth ! I'm not asha- 
med of my calling ; and many a noble- 
man at the west end of the town, who 
has dipped his estate, would tbink 
there was no ill smell in the fruits of 
my tallow." 

It now struck me, that my com- 
panions must have formed & mean 
opinion of my circumstances, and per- 
haps, however unjustly, harboured 
suspicion of me on the score of pover- 
ty. It is true, I had no riches to boast 
of; but I was desirous of shewing 
them how far removed was my case 
from one of penury. ** Riches, sir,” 
said I, ** are the great stumbling-block 
of this life. I know not, for my part, 
why tbe poor are not as estimable as 
the rich, if a little money, more or less, 
makes all the difference. But educa- 
tion, sir, is the thing which makes a 
real distinction betwixt man and map. 
What is it to me that I have my poc- 
ket-book well lined with this perish- 
able article,” said I, at the same time 
taking out my bank-note, and twirling 
it round in the very eyes of my anta- 
gonist, and which I thought produced 
an immediate effect, ** what is it to 
me, sir, if I have not also other quali- 
ties to distingpish me from the sense- 
less mass of mankind ?”— I — 
with you entirely,” said the middle 
traveller ; “but you need not fear be- 
ing overlooked amongst the common 
herd, whilst you have so many distin- 
Indeed, I 
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tremble to think, with advantages 
of education, and the Anin you 


e pos- 
sess, what a dangerous ne might 
you become in the aada of power if 
you were disposed to mischief, which 
I fervently trust you are not.” —“ Lon- 
don, sir, 1s a new world to me; but I 
hope to escape all its perils, and put 
my trust in Providence."—** A Me- 
thodist, I guess, by your way of talk- 
ing,” said the inquisitive traveller, 
sneering contemptuously, ** No, sir," 
s3id I, provoked ; “a ERTE 
land man, and a Christian" —Li 
yourself, I was going to say, but on se- 
cond thoughts I omitted that. ** I con- 
fess,” inte the — traveller, ** I 
feel a slight impulse of curiosity my- 
self to kaor the object of such a jour- 
ney to such a place, so fraught with 

ils. I feel convinced that it must 

a mission of no small interest that 
has drawn Mr Timothy Tell, school- 
master of Birchendale, from his re- 
tirement for the — ms Sir," 
said I ing with astonishment at 
ahs sings inco Gir, Who ald you 
my name and calling? For Heaven's 
e, how was I made known to you ?” 
—‘ Do you think, then, this is the 
first time I have heard of you? True, 
I have never seen you before ; but 
fume, and that of your academy, 

fave gone far and wide. Incognitos, 
sooner or later, must be , Emi- 
nent men must not hope to be hid un- 
der a bushel, or to do things in a cor- 
ner; for they will come to liglit." In 
a corner! thought I, and my heart 
throbbed with redoubled violence be- 
neath my precious MS. In a corner! 
ean he mean my waistcoat? What a 
strange unaccountable man is this, 
who seems, with that searching glance 
of his, to see through me, as 1t were. 
Heaven forbid! * In a corner, sir," 


I ; ** I'm sure—what do you 
— can you mean a 
“ Nay, sir, your secret is safe in your 


own breast; there you have kept it 
snugly all the time, and there let it 
lie still. It does not belong to me to 
reveal the hoarded treasure of your bo- 
som ;” and he looked, I thought, very 
significantly. I involuntarily laid my 
hand on my breast, as if to ascertain 
that my precious burden was still there. 
** Ay, hiid it fast,” continued he, “ or 
it will pop out, after all.” 

My alarms were redoubled. I look- 
ed round me in terror. I felt as if sur- 


rounded by malignant spirits, who 
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were all seeking to discover my irea- 
sure, and ready to tear it from me. I 
began to think the strange man must 
be a conjuror, and leagued with the 
powers of darkness. A cold damp sei- 
zed me. I dared not utter another 
word, but sat in a sort of aguish sus- 
pense, and held fast the side of my coat 
on which my treasure lay, willing to 
be prepared for any sudden attack. No 
violence was offered me, liowever, and 
I began a little to recover from my fears. 
And mM = x ed at the foot of 
a steep bill, an the passengers pro- 
posed walking up. I was glad of is, 
as it gave me an opportunity of draw- 


‘ing aside the man in black, whom F 


could not now approach without feel- 
ings of awe. *'* Sir," said I to him, 
“ I am at a loss to divine what led you 
to suspect my secret, or how you knew 
any thing of my history. I conjure 
you to satisfy my doubts, and explain 
to me by what extraordinary means 
you were acquainted with my hidden 
treasure. "—** Upon my word, you puz- 
2le me, sir—I assure you I am not a 
Yonjuror, whatever you may think."— 
** Indeed, sir, upon my word, .... I 
was not thinking .... I did not su 
pect——" <‘ Oh no, you only thought 
I was Beelzebub, or something iv that 
way-—1 forgive you with all my heart. 
But the truth is, that I should not have 
known even your name, had you not 
let me into the secret yourself. For 
when you displayed your riches to us 
so imprudently, I saw your name writ- 
ten in your pocket-book ; and, from 
your conversatibn, I guessed you were 
& schoolmaster." —'* But, sir, how did 
you penetrate the mystery of the con- 
tents of my waistcoat P"—'* Of your 
waistcoat !—Indeed I never suspected 
any particular treasure there,—exccpt, 
indeed, as it enclosed a heart of pri- 
mitivesimplicity and worth.—But have 
you then a concealed treasure? of what 
does it consist, if I may inquire ?— 
Come, I think you may trust me, now 
I have — to you how I perform 
my diabolical arts.” I was so much 
won by his manner, that, upon his 
romising inviolable secrecy, I told 
him the whole; at which I was sur. 
prised to see him laugh heartily. How- 
ever, he advised me to persevere in my 
design, and he hoped to see me in print 
very soon. He declared, as soon as he 
saw me, he perceived something ex- 
traordi about me, and he prophe- 
sied that literary glory awaited me; 


he aleo very kindly gave me the ad- 
dress of several reviewers resident in 
London, whom I might find it diffi- 
cult to hear of at my friend the tes- 
man's We were just then summoned 
to the ooach, where I resumed my seat 
with recovered tranquillity; and I 
drew a good omen from this fortunate 
renicounter with a person who had ren- 
dered me so essential a service. 

At the next stage we lost all the 
travellers except the old lady and the 
tallow-chandler. At parting, the gen- 
tileman in black gave me a nod, and, 
wishing me success, whispered me not 
to trust the present company with my 
secret, I profited by this hint, and re- 
sisted all the attacks of the inquisi- 
tor, who, on the deperture of the rest, 

w ten times more loquacious, and 

isplayed & great deal of that know- 

ledge of the world, which a man who 

has lived all his life in the city of 
London must needs acquire. 

It was just day-bresk, and I had 
been many hours in a sound sleep, 
when I felt some one pulling me by 
the sleeve ; and immediately thinking 
af my MS. (which, indeed, was never 
far absent from my thoughts,) I cried 
out, “Help! help! murder ! murder !" 
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till the vehemence of my own cries 


we were now entering. 
forth 


eyes, 
ised. He then began to point out 
surprised. He 
to me every object as we approached, 
and displayed wonderful knowledge of 
the names and nature of the things we 
saw. Merciful Powers! Mire a 
jou itwas, even throug streets! 
‘At length the coach stopped 5 the citi- 
zen jumped out, the ol y followed 
at leisure, and I did the same. I in- 
quired the way to my friend Hyson’s, 
and, finding the distance was consider- 
able, I got a porter to convey my small 


quantity of l , and who likewise 
served as my guide through the intri- 
cate mazes of this me į 


At s0 gh Bag hour, I not to en- 
counter impediments of crowded 
streets, and I was conducted safely to 
the door of my friend the tea-dealer, 
in Pall-mall. 


CHAPTEA X. 


AFTER some delay, my summons at 
the door of my friend was answered by 
& servant-girl, whose apparel seemed 
to have been very hastily flung op, and 
who looked quite seared | at the sight of 
me. Iasked for my friedd, and found he 
wasathome. The girl, however, would 
not allew me to enter till I had given my 
name, which she said she would take 
up to her master, though I assured 
her that he knew me well, and that I 
was come from a long 
visit to him. ‘A visit!" re-echoed 
the damsel, * I never heard of such a 
thing " I bid her make haste, but it 
was stil] some time before she return- 
ed, and she then ushered me into the 
back-parlour, where, after waiting 
nearly an hour, my friend Hyson at 


appeared. He me with 
much cordiality, apologized for de- 


taining me so long, but said that he 
had been with his family to the pla 
the night before, which had m 
them later than usual. “ But you 
know," added he, “ our hours in Lon- 
don are very different to yours in the 
country. Now, pray, let me ask what 


distance ona h 


has brought to town ?"—'' Busi- 
hess, my friend," replied I—* business 
of great im noe." —** The best ex- 
cuse—indeed the only one," rejoined 
Hyson, ** for thinking of such a jour- 
ney at your time of life."—'* I hope 
not to be detained here long,” said 1; 
* and, should it not be inconvenient 
to you, I would willingly lodge with 
you — my stay." —*'* Moet will- 
ingly,” replied my friend ; ** you shall 
&ve the apertments ——— 
which are now vacant, and whi 
will suit you exactly—for quiet and 
snug comfort, there are none better in 
London, I'll engage to say.” Where- 
upon he showed me a chamber and 
sitting-room, which, he said, I should 
have to myself entirely. I highly ap- 
proved them. ** Very well, say no 
more. You will choose to join my 
table, perhaps, which will be all the 
same to me, and make no difference— 
but come, you shall have some break- 
fast, which I am sure you must want." 
This was indeed true; and we 
nearly concluded our before Mrs 
Hyson made her appearance, whom I 
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shonid have recognised for the 
————— 
it with me on the vi a 
Birchendale. ed sides 
as little improved as her person. S 
had aout ok: and her tion of 


me was very cold ; nor did she once 
allude to the civility I had shewn to 
her boys, whose education I had fi- 
nished in a very superior style, and 
who had spent many of their vacations 
with Neither was J — perg 
with two staring ters, who, 
unabashed by the terrors of my eye, 
m: had been = to awe the as- 
sem i my own village, 
faixl iri as oe out of countenance. 
breakfast, I drew my friend 
aside, telling him I had so 
his private ear; and we. accordingly 
adjourned to my chamber, where I pro- 
ceeded to disencumber myself of my 
Waistcoat and its ponderous contents. 
** Here," said I, laying my hand upon 
my ious , “here I have a tree- 
sure—whst think you it ig?"—* I 
don’t know—a round sum in bank- 
notes, I should guess, which you are 
come, perhaps, to invest in the funds ; 
and I shall be glad to give you my 
opinion whether to prefer consols or 
five per cent navies.” —“ It is infinite- 
Te valuable, my friend —but you 
see." So saying, I began to cut 
the stitches, while my friend looked on 
with an air of eager curiosity. “See,” 
said I at last, drawing my MS. from 
the place of its concealment—“ see 
this precious work !—the embryo of 
my fature I"—** And what, 
Hyson, ho looked exceedingly disap- 
H who looked exceedingly disap- 
pointed.—'* It is a wosk which I have 
;" said I; ** and, to usher it 
properly into the world, Iam now come 
to town, not grudging the trouble and 
expense to which it has necessarily 
put 1ne."—'* Well" said Hyson, 
slightly looking at the MS., and re- 
turning it into my hands, “I am no 
Jadge of such things ; but I hope you 
‘won't find you have fooled away your 
. == I nothing doubt,” replied 
I, “‘ that a rich harvest awaits me ; to 
make all sure, I am going to 
some great critics, who will assist me 
4o purge the work of any yet remain- 
ing faults.” I then -shewed him the 
directions I had pn iven wl pd 
sage personages, and f'consul 
as to the best means of finding t 


as I knew nothing ofthe town. He.re- anyth 
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eommended me by all means to make 
myvisitsin a hackney-coach, as I should 
have otherwise many difficulties to en» 
eounter. ** And let me further advise 
you," said he, ** to leave your money in 
the house here for fear of accidents ; for 
there's many a. in London that 
ou would not suspect, to look at him.” 
LAnd, indeed, I afterwards experien- 
ced the justice of this remark.) I ap- 
proved of this idea, and, taking out my 
t-book, I locked my notes into a 
wer, after shewing him the amount. 
He stared with astonishment. “ Is thia 
all?" said he. ‘ Ali!” cried I, “ yes, 
indeed, and I hope to carry home the 
better of that sum. Under your 
hospitable roof I shall have so few ex» 
ses.” My friend stood musing some 
time ; at length he said, ** I would re- 
commend your entering on your busi- 
ness at once; for you do nót know 
what delays may occur, and you may — 
be detained from your home mack 
longer than you think for—I will call 
a coach for. you, and you may make 
some of your visits this very morning, 
and I wish you all manner of success, 
. I acced E this : — ha- 
ving wrapped my MS. in a em. 
chief, when the coach came to the door 
I stepped into it, desiring the man to 
drive me to Mr ‘s in —— street. 
AsIdrove through the crowded streets, 
I called to mind my vision, and was for. 
cibly struck Te contrast of the pre- 
sentscene, with my imaginary approach 
to the Cave of Criticism. e noise 
and bustle, the apparent hurry and 
confusion of tHe gers, struck me 
with astonishment, and communicated 
a feeling of distraction to my mind ; 
but doubtless, thought I, these sub- 
lime personages whom I seek, must 
have wonderful faculties of abstrac- 
tion, or how, in such a place as this, 
can issue forth such abstruse lu- 
cubrations! I was so occupied in ga- 
zing at the variety of strange objects 
which everywhere encountered my eye, 
that I quite forgot to arrange in my 
mind the speech with which I intend- 
ed to propitiate the Critic, when I 
found I was already arrived at his door. 
Mr—— was at home, and I was 
into the drawing-room, where I saw a 
gentlemanapparently not thirty years df 
age, wra in a loose dressing-gown, 
and stretched on a sofa; a table with 
a few books was placed beside him. 
The a ent was more elegant than 
I had ever seen ; i$ was filled 
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with articles of furniture, of which I 
neither knew the names nor uses ; and 
I perceived a delicious fragrance aris- 
ing from numerous flower-pots of beau- 
tifal flowers, which stood here and 
there in this delightful room. The 
gentleman bowed slightly to me, with- 
out in the least rising from his recum- 
bent posture. He looked at me for some 
time with a negligent air. '* Pray," 
said he, at length, ** have you any bu- 
siness with me?” I was quite put out ; 
I had expected to see so totally dif- 
ferent a personage, that the harangue 
I had previ meditated seemed 
wholly out of character ; and I was 
endeavouring, hastily, to re-arrange 
my ideas according to actual circum- 
stances. Meanwhile thegentlemancon- 
tinued to survey me with as much at- 
tention as seemed to belong to him ; 
but hisappearance was so languid, that 
I concluded he must be indisposed. 
€ Sir," said I, at length recovering m 
speech, ** the trumpet of your criti 
fame, which has sounded throughout 
this kingdom, has brought me from 
the remote county of Cumberland, to 
lay before you the first-fruits of a long 
literary life; but I much fear, from 
the condition in which I see you, that 
illness at present deprives the world of 
the exercise of your wondrous facul- 
ties, and I ehould be sorry to — 
our repose. "—** Not at all, not at all," 
replied the gentleman with a faint 
smile, and in a tone of great languor, 
“ the labour of writing, to say nothing 
of reading, is, indeed, almost too much 
for my delicate frame in this hot wea- 
ther."—** Criticism must be, indeed, 
sir," I rejoined, ‘‘ a most arduous task ; 
it supposes such a fund of learning, 
Such powers of attention ; such faculties 
for the analysis of every different kind 
of work that comes before you ; and the 
necessity of doing justice with strict 
nas bare to every author must be, 
indeed, laborious ; and I wonder not at 
the state of exhaustion in which I find 
you. —'' Eh! umph !" said the Re- 
viewer, yawning piteously, and ring- 
ing the bell ; ** Cater," said he to the 
servant who attended, “ a glass of le- 
monade.” Cater brought it. When he 
sipped several times, he said, ** You 
were saying something, I believe, sir— 
ah, true—of the arduous nature of my 
studies. They are, indeed, fatiguing— 
you can form no conception how it 
annihilates me—I have just finished a 
critique on the last new novel, and [am 
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ectly o rgo It iy much as 
can ib " (sipping) ** to tum 
over à few lare of the book I have 
just reviewed—which I make s pon: 
of doing—en conscience ; and, i 
where there is anyeng like a plot, it 
is necessary, perhaps, to read just en- 
ough to pee slight shetract of the 
story. —** I do not comprehend your 
meaning, sir.—Surely you attentively 
read books ae you write the cri- 
tique ?"—'* Eh! no, 'pon honour! I 
mean what I say—oh, it would never 
do—I should never write the critique 
if I was to undergo the fatigue of first 
reading the book. Fortunately I have 
8 treasure in my man Cater—the fellow 
really has go£t—and I make him m 
avant-courier—you understand te? 
He reads every thing, title-page, pre- 
face, contents, and all—and extracts 
the quintessence for me.—Poor Cater ! 
"pon honour, I pity him ; but, however, 
I consider it handsomely in his wages." 
—** You astonish me, sir."—** Be. 
sides," added he, ** you sit down to cri- 
ticism with a mind so unprejudiced,” 
(sipping) ** when you have not seen a 
word of the author ;" (sipping) “ it's 
my way, 'pon honour." I sat looking 
amazement. '* But pray, my friend, 
now I think of it ;" added he, ** what 
brought your very eccentric person to 
my house ?"—-'* Sir, I was recommend- 
ed to you as a Reviewer of great 
note—" ** Exactly —et puis mon ami $" 
** And having a work of my own, for 
which I am much interested ———" ** No 
doubt, no doubt ; you bring it to me 
for my early attention. All I can ven- 
ture to say is, that it shall appear as 
soon as possible ; but Cater and I have 
& vast deal to wade through ; the press 
groans with such swarms of chase 
things, it absolutely annihilates me to 
think of the load of duty that awaits 
us. I must positively slip away into 
the — for a little while to re- 
cruit—Cheltenham or Brighton, one 
or the other it must inevitably be."— 
** But, sir," said I, ‘my work is the 
first production of my humble pen ; 
and though I do not deem it altoge- 
ther without merit, yet I have not 
courage to see it barbarously treated 
in a critical journal such as yours, 
sir, whose approbation is renown— 
whose censure is ignominy ; I wished 
to engage you to take my poor produc- 
uliar patronage, 
* Oh, never fear—I am 


not quite a barbarian—he-he-he ! but 
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seriously, I will be as merciful as I 
can, in justice to myself, you know. 
What is it? is it a novel? satirical or 
sentimental ? a tale, or a poem, ora 
fragment ? what d'ye call it? what 
description of trifle is it ?"——* Sir,” 
said I, somewhat warmly, “it is no 
trifle, as you will find ;” and I handed 
the MS. timidly towards the sofa. 
“In MS. !" cried the critic, drawing 
back with a look of horror ; ** in the 
name of all the powers! what have I 
to do with these pot-hooks ?”—“ It is 
a moral and religious work, sir, in 
three volumes octavo, to be intituled 
Pious Pieces."—'* Heaven forefend !” 
exclaimed the critic; ** I've nothing 
to do with it, my good friend— you've 
not applied exactly to the right quar- 
ter, in this superlatively curious errand 
of yours. I concern myself with, 
consists of the more light and airy pro- 
ductions of imagination ; evety thing 
in the department of elegant trifles be- 
longs to me ; and, indeed, they form 
the bulk of the literature of the pre- 
sent day, and, in their te shape, 
amount to no trifle either—as much 
as I can Pere I assure you. My 
frame," said he, casting a languishing 
glance over his outstretched person, 

* my frame is not of that Herculean 
class that can cope with vast tomes of 
dry heavy reading, my fibres are of too 
delicate a thread—my nervous system 
would be entirely deranged—the very 
idea nearly overwhelms me” (sips). 
* But, sir, if you would only do me 
the favour to cast your eye over my 
work, you would perceive it not to be 
al der unworthy of your perusal ; I 
might venture to say, you would find it 
neither dry nor heavy ; and I trust—" 
—* Doubtless, oh, doubtless ; Y should 
be inconceivably happy ; but it is not 
in my vocation ; 'tis not, ‘pon my ho- 
nour ; otherwise I have not the least 
suspicion that I should not find it ex- 
tremely edifying and entertaining.” — 
* But, sir, it is impossible for me to 
think of printing my work without 
the sanction ofan enlightened Review- 
er. Anything you will have the good- 
ness to suggest, I will alter with plea- 
sure." —** My opinion ! suggest ! alter! 
Sir, you perfectly horrify me ; Imakeno 
doubt it is all quite right—quite right, 
you ma be assured ; and when it is 
in print, if any little faults have escaped 
you, it is possible you may have the 
satisfaction of seeing them made quite 
plain to you in our next number."— 
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* But let me, for your own sake, sir, 
if not for mine, beseech you to read my 
MS. ; you stand in the light of your 
own spiritual advantage ; my work 
would speak to your immortal soul,” — 
* My soul! Egad, this is one of the 
best things I have met with; a man 
to force himself’ into my house to talk 
to me about my soul.”— I beg para 
don, sir, but I thought ——"  ** He- 
he-he! why, what an antediluvian 
personage I seem to have the honour 
of addressing! —Prithee, friend, since 
you seem to have so tender a concern 
for my soul, have some little compas« 
sion upon my poor body too, and spare 
me the fatigue of consuming my spirits 
in any more discussion ; I really am 
uite exhausted —he-he-he ! wonder- 
y pleasant, indeed !" And he pulled 
the bell with some degree of energy. 
** Cater,” said he, when the man en« 
tered, “ this gentleman wishes to go ; 
and bring me another pillow." I was 
so utterly confounded, that I was ush« 
ered out, and was again in the coach, 
before I knew I had quitted the house. 
I was a good deal disconcerted by the 
ill success of my visit; and when I 
reached Pall-Mall, the traces of my 
chagrin were so visible on my counte« 
nance, that my friend's inquiry after 
the result of my expedition, seemed 
quite superfluous. I did not dissemble 
my mortification ; but, as I had still 
some directions to other critical gen« 
tlemen, I resolved not to despair, but 
to hope better things from those still 
in store. How little indeed had my first 
interview corresponded with my ex- 
pectations ! What a contrast to my vi- 
sion! ** However," said I to myself, 
* if the department over which this 
geutleman presides, ia so trifling a one, 
I need not be so much surprised that 
he isa trifler himself ; and yet, for the 
literary taste of the age to be directed 
in any branch by such a coxcomh! 
To-morrow I trust will redeem thedis- 
appointment of to-day ; and I hope to 
see the real pillars of criticism, the ac- 
knowledged oracles of public taste." 
My friend Hyson took me to see se- 
veral sights, and afterwards very obli- 
gingly led me into the Park, where I 
was much delighted. I could not help 
thinking that I attracted a good deal of 
notice, as I observed most of the peo- 
ple I met turned back and looked at me 
very attentively. I considered what 
could be the occasion of this, and it 
occurred to me that the man in black 


in the coach must have betrayed m 
eonfidence, and that it was — 
abroad that I was an author. I carried 
myself, however, with as much humility 
as ever ; but my friend, who had seem- 
ed somewhat annoyed by the notice I 
drew, rather abzuptly proposed to re- 
turn home. ** You will excuse me, Mr 
Tell," said he, ** but as in London all 
goes by appearance, I wish your clothes 
were of a newer fashion."—'* Newer I" 
exclaimed I ; ** why, my dear friend, 
this y new suit of — mie, 
though 1 was sorry to travel in, yet 

thought most becoming the grave er- 


rand 1 was upon."—'* Well, but the. 


make is so quaint and old fashioned— 

ou'll excuse me, but, upon my word, 

don't like going into public with any 
one who looks so si it imt 
pleasant to be so at—it makes 
people wonder who the devil one has 
got hold of."—^* Well," said I, ** I am 
sorry it is so; but as my stay in town 
is to be so short, it don t much matter 
that I am not in the very top of the 
London fashion. Why, if you were to 
dress me out as you do yourself, it's 
ten to one if one would know me again 
in Cumberland ; and perhaps I should 
have my own door shut in my face." 
My friend laughed. “ Well," said I, 
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** I have no wish to go into public; 
for I see quite as much of the place as 
I desire, going along the streets to the 
gentlemen's houses where my real bu- 
siness lies. I hope to complete it before 
long j for I already feel a little home- 


We returned home to dinner, which 
was a hurried and not very cheerful 
meal. Mrs Hyson and her da 
were to dress, and go to some di 
sion afterwards ; and a discussion, not 
very amicable, took place upon econo- 
my andextravagance. My friend warm- 
ly advocated the cause of the former, 
whilst his wife defended her practice, 
which she would not allow included 
the latter ; she seemed to make it out, 
as I understood the argument, that á 
system of dissipation, which was ruin- 
ous to the father, was absolutely nes 
eessary to establish the daughter's for- 
tunes. I never was a great hand at an 
argument, and I might make some 
mistake ; but I know, at the time I felt 
very glad to think my niece Lucy was 
safe at Birchendale. My friend and I 
were left to spend the evening toge- 
ther, and I soon retired to bed, for re- 
pose was indeed: n to me, after 
the fatigues I had endured in my long 
journey. 


CHAPTER XI. 


- My sleep was long and refreshing, 
and I rose to new hopes the next morn- 
ing, and resolved to lose no time in 
the pursuit of my grand object. As soon 
as breakfast was over, having p 

a coach, I set off alone to —— S 
where I had been informed Dr —— 
lived, who was the next luminary on 
my list. I was so full of what might 
await me, that I scarcely paid any at- 
tention this time to the crowded streets 
and theinnumersble passe . Istop- 
ped at the door, and was toid the great 
man was at home. I had desired the 


to the study of the Doctor, where he 
himself was sitting. I felt struck with 
&we às I entered 


"P It 

rofound study : a 
large volumes lay open on 
the table before him, and the philoso- 
pher himself was seated in an arm- 
chair, surrounded by and books. 
He was a little man, ind wore a brown 
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ig, and his eyes were extremely red 
as though liene study had rendered 
them weak. '* Well, sir,” said he, rai- 
sing his eyes as I entered, ** what may 
you please to want with me?" I sum- 
moned all my courage to my assist- 
ance; for this, thought I, must be he 
of whom the venerable being in my 
vision was the type. This must be in- 
deed the mirror of criticism. I made 
a low obeisance, and when I had clear- 
ed my voice, I a hed nearer to 
the chair, and said, ** Most learned and 
critical Doctor, the noise of your fame 
has resounded in the vales of Cumber- 
land, and has brought one from thence 
to entreat your of a work, 
the first offspring of a long life, divi- 
ded betwixt the duties of education, 
and the desire of literary distinction. 
I need not.——" ** Am T, sir, to un- 
derstand that you are an author ?" ina 
terrupted the Doctor. ** I am indeed 
an aspirant to that proud title," said 
I, looking down as meekly as I could. 
** And you live in Cumberland, sir— 


a very fine country for poetic inspira- 
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tiori—near the lakes, I presume." — 


** No, sir," replied I; ** many miles 


from them ; but I hope genius is not 
restricted to any particular district." 


—* Oh no, sir ; and doubtless you will 
afford a convincing proof df it. How 
long has work been out? How 
many editions has it run through? 
Have I had the honour of reviewing 
it? You'll excuse my seeming in haste, 
bat as I have business of im ce 
in hand, I wish to come to the point 
as soon as possible.”—* Sir,” said I, 
rather ffurried by his manner, ** my 
work has not as yet issued from the 
press, because, in fact it bus never yet 
entered it. I did not presume to appear 
before the public, and submit myself 
to the flery ordeal of your criticism, 
unless srmed with your all-powerful 
ni dress Here is my work, sir ; 
should you, on perusal, think an 
part of it worthy of censure, I will 
cheerfully alter it under your direc- 
tions ; but should you, es I am in- 
clined to hope, be disposed to cherish 
it in the beams of your admiration, 1 
shall, with fearless confidence, present 
it to an enlightened public, who will 
deubtless sanction your verdict. Deign, 
then, O quintessence of criticism, to 
cast your———” (I was hesitating what 
epithet to bestow on his eyes). “ I 
eannot. conceive, sir, what you would 
be at,” said the critic, taking my MS: 
from my extended arm. And what, 
pray, is your a in publishing ?"— 
** Fame, sir, my: and, secondly, 
profit; and I humbly beg that you 
will look over my work, *nd give me 
a critique of it before I publish. With 
such assistance——-" '* Good heaven, 
sit, what is it you imagine! and what, 
pray, is the nature of your work ?"— 
“Reli , Sir." —'* Religious! a very 
unprofitable article, you may be assu- 
thodox ?”—* Strictly so, sir, 
I give you my honour." —'* Worse and 
worse. Twont do—'twont do. Such 
things don't go down tiow-a-days. 
dose of deistical metaphysics might 
assist such sort of ludubrations; or 
you may venture on a stall spice of 
atheism ; but methodism—4 good dose 
of methodism, is tlie thing ; nothing 
pays betterthan methodistieal works— 
vin in a new coat is worth his weight 
in gold any day ; and whoever stéals 4 
little ore from ag p ty yepe a 
out to degree of tenuity, will fi 
it Rey. “Depend oh it, methodisnt is the 
ov. XIII. 
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true thing, unless you are — to 
go the whole length of infidelity.”— 
‘ But my work, sir, is entitled Pious 
Pieces, and it is full of true Christian 


iyi , 

** Piety! I tell you sir, your piety will 
avail you nothing, positively nothing.” 
—'* But still, most learned sir, if you 
would only condescend to point out the 
faults to me, (and I cannot conceive it 
would be a laborious office,) my work 
would go to the press quite perfect, and 
you can praise it as much as you please 
when it comes to its turn." —* Faults, 
— You astonish me! Do you 
think we wish faults correeted ? Why, 
don't weliveby feults? Andasto praise, 
di you think a Reviewer can afford to 
praise one-twentieth part of the books 
that come under his hands, if they were 
all absolutely immaculate ? o, do 
Ds imagine, would read a single num- 
of our Critical Journals, if praise 
was the article we dealt in."—'* But this 
once, sir, my first production.” —“ No, 
sir, excuse me—I have enough ‘to do 
without revising the works of every 
poor dusty devil of an author, who 
can’t keep his pot-hooks out of the 
press. No, sir—you must take your 
chance along with the rest of your bre- 
thren. I make no doubt your work is 
full of all manner of things, and 
very tastily written, and so on ; but I 
have nothing to do with unpublished 
works-—nothing. No, sir, I have no 
authority to summon you to my tri- 
bunal on this side of the Rubicon—f 
would say, sir, that river of printing- 

ink, which swells inte a fuller ti 
than ever in these days; but dare to 
pase that stream, and we have you fast. 
You are ours by all the laws of pro- 
perty, and it depends solely on our so- 
vereign will and pleasure, what figure 
ou shall make in the face of the world. 
confess, Mr What'e-your-name, I 
have in me rather too much of the 
milk of human kindness for the pro- 


A fession I have adopted ; but there are 


many of my confraternity who would 
take delight in cutting up your quarto 
into a few sheets, reduce your octa- 
vos to shreds and tatters, and shiver 
your duodecimos to atoms. They will 
write down & tremendous folio witli 
one stroke of their pen—” (and he 
brepdished his formidable weapon iri 
the sir with frightful dexterity,  * and 
if there should chanee to be more ori- 
ginal merit in the book, than can pos- 
D l 
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—Ó— hidden with one coup de main, 
he 1s dubbed a plagiarist—the reader 
is referred to works of the sixteenth 
century, or huge. folios, that we well 
know none will ever be at the trouble 
of searching, and so on through — 
iage, till he is stripped of every word, 
ine, and thought; and the poor shi- 
vering devil is fef as bareas my hand, 
without a of originality to cover 
him, and nothing but his title-page to 
bless himself with. Great, sir, great is 
the power of criticism, ably directed. I 
hope I have not alarmed you." 
I had indeed turned pale, and I felt 


' my limbe tremble. 


** But, sir,” continued tlie eritic, 
e since you have taken the trouble tp 
come all the way out of Cumberland 
en to consult me about your 
work, [tough it is morally impossible 
I can have leisure to read a word of it,) 
yet I am willing to do all I can for 
you. As you have thought fit to write 
& work on Piety, as you call it, why, 
the evil is done, and you must make 
the best of it ; but I cendidly tell you, 
it's an unsaleable article. There are 
things going, aa I tell you, of the same 
kind, in so much more piquant a taste. 
On the other hand, a work brimful of 


.new and bold impiety, might chance 


to make your fortune. All I can do 
for you, if you choose it, is to give the 
thing a little turn when the subject 
comes under my hands. {í can hint 
that the author of this work comes be- 
fore us in a mask of religion, while he 
is laying a train of infidelity which 
will blow up in our faces, when we 
least think of it. I ean quote a few 
judiciously here and there 
from your Pious Pieces, and never fear 
but I'll shew every reader the mask as 
large as life, and discernible to the 
dullest capacity—ha, ha, ha! It is as- 
tonishing how we lead readers by the 
nose. Or, if you should prefer still great- 
er eminence, I can introduce youto the 
public as a monster of infidelity, open 
and avowed, born and bred in these 
shocking atheistical modern times. I 
should, in that case, make no quota- 
tions whatever, but simply write a 
brilliant article on the dangerous ten- 
dency of your principles, and the 
nerally increasing scepticism of the 
times—warn all descriptions of per- 
sons, of all ages and both sexes, to be- 
ware how they open a page of your 
book, &c. &c. and I'll ensure you a 
second edition ina month. Take your 
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ehoice, sir—that is positively all I 
can in conscience undertake for you." 
—'* You are very good indeed, sir,” 
stid I, sighing from the bottom of my 
heart, ** and I dare say may mean to 
serve me. I thank you all the same; 
but it would not suit Timothy Tell, 


after living sixty and odd years in the 
way of godliness, to turn round to the 
devil all of a sudden. What would 


they say of me in Cumberland ?"— 
** Well, sir, just as you please ; it’s no 
conterm of mine—-every man must go 
his own: way—I have told you what I 
think most likely to benefit your case. 
If you don't like it, you can print at 
your peril —you won't be the first mi- 
serable victim of critical severity, who 
has been hung up to public derision im 
a Review. — ili find — 
a very respectable majority. For my 
own part, I seldom deal with articles 
in the religious line—I take the higher 
departments of criticism. "There's my 
friend in ———- Street, for the most 

takes that upon him—heavy work in 
general E hope you will find him mer- 
ciful, that's An 4 can wish you, when 
your work comes before him. —** Then 
pp he would do me the favour to 
ook over my MS. and correct.” —~* Cor- 
rect a MS. work! Catch a Reviewer 
doing such a thing, if you can. What 
a prepesterous idea! Why, sir, you 
might just as well ask me very civilly 
to cut my own throat! I see plainly 
you dori't the least understand the na- 
ture of these things ; perhaps, now, in 
the simplicity of your belief, you ima- 
gine that I give praise or blame to each 
performance according to my judg- 
ment—Mere simplicity ef yours. In 
pity to your ignorance, I will ven- 
ture to reveal to you some of the mys- 
teries of our art. Why, sir, in every 
number of ours, the laws of criti- 
cism demand a certain quantity of 
witty satire, venomed sarcasm, mali- 
cious irony, bitter inveetive, and so 
forth; these ingredients, judiciously 
mingled together, and dashed with a 
little jot of praise here and there, 
(where it can be safely bestowed with- 
out lowering our reputation,) make up, 
generally — , that most learned, 
useful, an work, called a Re- 
view. Now, air, aecording to our im- 
mutable laws, a great deal depends on 
the relstive position of vi particular 
work. Should it fortunately chance to 
follow an article on which we had un- 
sparingly bestowed our keenest lasbes, 
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wemi ibly afford to throw away 
a ein y expressions—a neat mks 
—good intentions ; no doubt the author 
more anzious lo do good than to amuse, 
and so on. Observe, sir, I would not 
promise as much, but I say it might 
to happen. fam sure you are aware 
that the dignity of criticism must be 
maintained. Are we not the acknow- 
ledged beacons of taste, in all depart- 
ments of literature, and have you suf- 
ficiently considered what would be- 
come of its interests, if we, the guar- 
dians of public taste, were to be easily 
pleased ? Pray, where ere the men in 
these days who take the trouble, or 
have the courage, to think for them- 
selves? Who asks what an author 
says? What does the Review say? 
that is the question, sir. It is the Re- 
viewer's dictum that stamps the work. 
A poor author who commits himself to 
the press, is like the lion's keeper, who 
amuses the spectators by putting his 
head into the mouth of the savage, and 


it behoves him as anxiously to inquire and 


whether the lion wags his tail. A Re- 
view is like & military government, 
despotic and severe, and our motto is 
that maxim of the tyrant, Oderint dum 
metuaht.— But I beg pardon, sir, I ex- 
peet a gentleman on business of im- 

ce within flve minutes, and I 
E a long article to — os I 

the pleasure te satisfy you ?" 

I was dies fited, and 
buttoning rejected MS. into my 
pocket, Sod t bowing less profoundly 
than before, I sorrowfally withdrew. 

Keenly as I felt this second disap- 
pointment, I endeaveured to rally my 

irite, and determined to seek the 
bode of the gentleman whose name 
was next on my list, early on the fol- 
lowing morning, and I promised my- 
self I would leave nothing unsaid, no 

t topic unpleaded, which might 

avail me in my application. It is true, 
i had been much shocked at what I 
had heard from the learned Doctor ; 
bot I was willing to hope that he was 
an ion te the generality—that he 
was a lamentable anomaly—that the 
principles he discovered 
nown beyond his own 
ice, and that the picture he had 

wn of a fellow-labourer in the cri- 
tieal vineyard, was done to amuse him- 
self with the contemplation of my teg- 
rors, rather than a sketch from nature. 
I eallied forth, therefore, the next day, 
with revived spirits, and, taking a 
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coach, was soon set down at the door 
of the Rev. Mr—— —, in — Street. 
This reverend gentleman, thought I, 
is doubtless my appointed friend and 
patron. From him I shall learn all that 
Christianity can teach its most en- 
lightened professors. 1 rang the bell 
—** Is your master within ? '—'* Not 
at home," was the reply.—‘ Not at 
home !" cried I ; ** how unlucky!” The 
servant slammed the door violently ; 
and now I wished I had inquired when 
Mr would be at home. I ven- 
tured to ring again—'* Pray when will 
your master return?” The man sta- 
red, and very insolently telling me he 
could not stand there to be asked ques- 
tions, he again shut the door in my face. 
Thus r , | was obliged to retire, 
but I determined to return in an hour, 
and desired the manto drive me to St 
Paul's, of which I had often heard, and 
much wished to be able to describe to 
my friends in Cumberland. When ar- 
rived there, I was astonished at its size 
— ier am 
surpri t e sho to 
London, attracted by the vicinity of so 
noble an edifice. That I might have 
still more to relate of this wonderful 
town, I desired to be driven through 
many of the principal streets and 
squares, and my mind was lost in as- 
tonishment at their endless variety and 
extent, and the immense concourse of 
passen with which they were in- 
cessantly thronged-—all wearing such 
a look of intense hurry and bustle, 
that I could not forbear at first asking ' 
the coachman if any thing was the 
matter, but he did not seem to com- 
prehend me ; and indeed I found the 





same thing throughout London, which 
seemed inhabited by a race of beings 
totally different from those of 


p nae 
tive county. I could have staid all day 
to gaze on the strange groups I saw 
before me ; but my ear was suddenly 
charmed with the tones of a delightful 
melody near me. I stopped the car- 
iage to listen, and it was some time 

I discovered that it proceeded 

from a machine, attached to an itine- 
rant musician, and produced by the 
single turning of a winch. I was so 
rivetted to these sweet sounds, (which 
far exceeded our Sunday music in our 
church at Birchendale, ) that I had or- 
dered the coachman to follow in the 
direction it was moving—when, look. 
ing at my watch, I found the day far 
spent, and I hastily bade him return 
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to ——- Street ; and anxiety for my MS. 
ance more absorbed every other feel- 
ing, 

I resumed my attempt at the door of 
Mr ——, and met with the same ill 
success, the servant giving me precise- 
ly the same answer as before. I was 
now obliged to go back to Pall-Mall ; 
and next day I recommenced my ef- 
forts to penetrate into this inaccessible 
Cave of Criticism. Twice did I appear 
at his door, and twice was I rep j 
but it was at last sted to me by 
my friend Hyson, that I had better 
send my MS. to this gentleman in a 
parcel, accompanied by a letter to ex- 
plain the object of my visits, I ap- 
pu this idea, and wrote according- 
y, stating n wishes, and entreating 
his favourable perusal of my work ; 
and saying I would call for it soon. I 


wrote as ive a letter as I pos- 
sibly could, and then very reluctand 
piane to part with my MS., whi 
enclosed in many folds, and then once 
more presented myself at the Critic's 
door ; and when I had received the ac- 
e arl — — into p 
man’s m , begging 
would deliver it to his master the mo- 
ment he returned. No sooner had I 
parted with my treasure than I felt 
very uncomfortable, and wished I had 
not trusted it in other hands. It had 
been my constant companion, my bo- 
som friend; and Heaven only knew 
what might befal it when absent from 
me. But I put away such intrusive 
fears as well as I d; and in order 
the better to cheer and divert my mind, 
I bid the man drive me through the 
city, that I might see the whole ex- 
tent of London ; and afterwards I de- 
sired him to conduct me to the Tower, 
which I also wished to see. When we 
were € there, I get out of the 
iage, and surveyed it very intent- 
ly. Taskad the ian , who lived there. 
ge Why, there’s nothing lives there,” 
replied he, ** but the wild beasts end 
the beef-eaters, and the crown and all 
the jewels. You never see'd such a fine 
place before, I'll warrant me." Aa we 
were thus standing about and talking, 
Y saw a well-dressed gentleman and 
walking slowly backwards and 
forwards, and stopping near us. It 
had just begun to raip. ** A very stu- 
pendous building that, sir," said the 
gentlemsn—'* I dare say you are ad- 
miring it for the first time, like our- 
selves—-I can hardly get this lady away 
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—but we must basten, for I see a storm 
is coming,” ** Dear me," said the lady, 
‘is that your coach, sir ?" —*'* Y eg, ma- 
dam," returned I, '* but you are wel- 
eome, and I hope will both do me the 
honour of taking a place in it." —** Oh, 
I could not think of intruding-—not for 
worlds."—** I beg, ma'am, you will not 
say a word—pray, sir, —the rain com- 
ing on at that moment, cut shart the 
argument, and we all three gotin. We 
had a great deal of conversation, and 
my two —— made themselves 
very agreeable; They said they were 
strangers in London like myself, and 
that they were making the tour of the 
sights for the firat time. They usked 
me if I had seen sygh and such places 
—of which I was obliged to confess my 
ignorance. * Have you not seen West- 
minster Abbey?” said the gentleman. 
I was obliged to answer in the nega- 
tive. ‘ Dear, you surprise me,” said 
the lady—'' it was our first object.— 
I'm sure you'll be vastly pleased—it's 
so grand and so solemn—1 declare I al- 
ways feel so, I don't know how, there, 
whenever I go and hear the musie ; I 
should vastly like to live there." I exe 
pressed a great wish to see it ; and they 
proposed very obligingly that I should 
call on them next day, and make a par- 
ty to see it with them. I agreed most 
readily to this ; and they gave me their 
direction in Wimpole Street. The rain 
having now , the gentleman, ad- 
dressing the lady, said they need he 
no longer troublesome to me ; and with 
many acknowledgments of my rape 
we parted: the gentleman particular: 
testified great warmth towards me, 
gave me a very cordial embrace. I 
thought with much pleasure of my 
new acquaintance and the scheme we 
had formed, and I was reflecting with 
satisfaction, that my unfashionable ap- 
pearance had no effect whatever on 
their benevolence towards me, when 
I stopped in PalléMall. Hyson was 
looking out for me. “I am glad to 
see you, Mr Tell,” said he, ‘ 1 began 
to think eomething must have 
ed to you." —** O no,” said I, ** 1 Bave 
spent my time in some very agreeable 
eompany ; but sure itis not late," said 
I, pulling out my watch, or rather at- 
tempting to do so ; for what words can 
pourtray my vexation—my astonish- 
ment—when I found it was — 
** What is the matter ?” said Hyson. 
* My watch—Oh, heavens! my watch 
—my poor father’s silver watch !” cried 
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I, in a most piteous tone—'* what can 
have become of it ?”—** I should not 


wonder if I could give a guess,” said - 


the hackney coachman. ** Where is 
it ?" said I, delighted. ** Why, at the 
wnbroker's by this time ; I'd lay T 
lite that man has got it, that you 
2 the coach at — Tower q m — 
ought you wan our et pi 
==] — see'd a stis lock more like a 
than that.” I stood in utter 
dismay. 


this is the you have found so 

ble. Well, I m sorry for it—but 
it's lucky 'twas only a silvery watch." — 
** Lucky !" said I, ** I would not have 
taken any money for it— no, not three 
times its value : 'twas my poor father's 
— 1 would not have taken L.50 for it.” 
My friend blamed the extravagance of 
estimating any thing above its intrin- 
sie value: “ But come," said he, “ pray 
pay the coachman, and come to din- 
ner." I sceordingly put my hand into 
my waisteoat-pocket ; but here a new 
misfortune awaited me, and I found 
my little stock of silver was gone after 
my watch. ‘ What !" Hyson, 
* they've disburdened you of your cash 
too— likely enough, indeed —3it's well I 
kept your notes-—come, I must advance 
you the money :" so saying, he paid the 
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coachman, “ and now," said he, ** you 
must give us at dinner the detail of 
our adventure—it's wonderfully good- 
in the wholesale.” I satisfied his curi- 
sity, of which, however, I repented ; for 
he laughed so outrageously, that, what 
with his ridicule, and the tittering of 
the ladies, I could but ill endure a ca- 
lamity which was in itself but too grie- 
vous. * Indeed,” said Hyson, “ 1 ho 
this work of yours will turn out well, 
and repay you handsomely, otherwise 
I'm afraid you will think you came to 
town on a fool’s errand."—-** I hope the 
best," said I ;.** but this misfortune 
uite overwhelms me—my dear fa- 
her's old watch—who have sus- 
— such a thing—forty years have 
worn it constantly at my side: what 
will Lucy say ?—Oh, it was well done 
not to bring her here—I should never 
have brought her safe out of this place. 
1 found it too great an effort to support 
any conversation ; and 1 withdrew as 
soon as I could to my own chamber, 
where I gave vent in solitude to the 
feelings which I conld not repress.— 
Sleep, however, that great balm of 
sorrow, came at length to my relief— 


ough it was disturbed by dreams in 
which the loss of my watch was still 
the predominant horror. 


CHAPTER XII. 


I map now only one name on my 
card, besides that gentleman's whose 


plan d ri poner Bar 
: now determin 
to repair to this fast address, in order, 


in the meaawhile, to give the Rev. Mr 
——- sufficient time for the perusal of 
my work. I went accordingly to ——— 

Mr —— was at home. The 
servant took up my Name ; and after 
some considerable delay I was admit- 


eandles on the table—books, pictures, 
, casesof instruments, 


perts of the chamber: but what parti 

park attracted my attention (as it 
forcibiy recalled the circamstances of 
my vision) was a pair of scales 
resting on a table, before which per- 
son was sitting in a very large 


arm- 
chair : he was, indeed, rather reclining * 


than sitting, his arms were folded on 


his breast, his head was thrown back, 
and his look directed upwards ; one leg 
was flung over the arm of the chair, 
and the other was stretched out, and 
by a small table near him. 
ere was something so strange and 
striking in the appearance of this fi- 
gure, that I felt a sensation of fear, and 
stopped at the door, unable to approach 
this extraordinary — who seemed 
buried in deep meditation. ** This,” 
thought I to — ‘c is the true cri- 
tic—this looks like real learning : life 
and its busy concerns—nay, the ve 
light of day is denied admission to hts 
pri : Mice an honour do I enjoy !" 
ust then, the ssge, on iving m 
vea — start, which made * 
ump; and changing his contempla- 
tive attitude, [ey nd his eyes slowly 
round the room. I had now a full view 
of his face: he had a black silk cap, 


which was very low on the fore- 
head—a pair of green tacles sha- 
ded his eyes ; he was in a loose 


black gown, which he gathered round 
him in folds as he slowly rose from his 


seat. He took a candle in his hand, and 
advancing in measured steps, at length 
came up close to me, and stood intently 
fixed upon my countenance for the space 
of several minutes. I felt a good deal 
confused at this examination : 1 had 
not courage to raise my eyes to his— 
but looked down, awaiting what should 
follow. At length, when he was satis- 
fied with this investigation of my fea- 
tures, he withdrew the light, and then 
still standing, said, in a deep impressive 
voice, “ An author, I believe, if my 
prognostics do not deceive me." Ibow- 
ed profoundly in reply. ** And,” said 
he again, raising the candle so near my 
face that I could not help flinching, 
* if there be any truth in the science 
of presentiments, I behold a great theo- 
logian." I bowed again, though I con- 


fess it went a little against my con- .- 


science to appropriate the whole of the 
compliment. ** Be seated, sir, I beg,” 
said the Critic, condescending to draw 
a chair near to his own, in which he 
re-segted — with m air of eet 
dignity : then turning his spectac 
eyes fall upon Mec I confess I had 
no forewarning that I was so soon to 
receive the honour of a visit from so 
delectable a divine ; theugh I had ac- 
curate information of the invaluable 
acquisition which the republic of let- 
ters have recently made in a scholar so 
found.” —‘“* Y ouamaze me, sir, said 
e in a voice trembling with pleasure, 
“ that the name of so obscure an in- 
dividual—”  ** Call not yourself ob- 
scure," cried the Reviewer, in a loud 
tone ; **it is high treason to the literary 
profession which you have embraced ; 
and the path which nature and choice 
have pointed out to you, is one of the 
noblest and most laudable in all the 
walks of literature." --** Thank heaven,” 
cried I, mentally, ** I have at last met 
with & Christian in the shape of a Re- 
viewer !"—* It is only, I think, with- 
in the last few months, that yon have 
conceived the design of your work ?" 
—‘* About that time, sir. '—'* And you 
have actually concocted a work on di- 
vinity ?"—'* Yes, sir, if I may so say." 
** And you are about to publish it, sir?” 
——'' Even so, sir,” said I, with increa- 
sing wonder, ** though I presume not 
even to guess how such circumstances 
have become known to you."—** There 
is nothing, sir, however remotely con- 
nected with the great interests of li- 
terature, that does not immediately 
reach my ear. Y ou are to learn, sir, that 
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I not only know who are writing, but 
I have intelligence of who are about 
to write: I know the secret history of 
every book that issues from the press ; 
I can tell evcry circumstance belong- 
ing to it, from the birth of the first 
idea in the author's teeming brain, to 
the last stroke of the fairly copied MS. 
Nothing, sir, is unknown to me; to 
great powers nothing is impossible— 
Impossible, isa word, sir, which it is not 
in my capacity to understand—it is the 
only problem which I cannot demon- 
strate. But allow me to inquire into the 
honour you confer on me by this visit ; 
for I confess that my foreknowledge 
has left me in the dark on that point." 
I was delighted with the courtesy of 
his manners; my wildest dreams of 
literary ambition had not anticipated 
go much honour, andI seemed now near 
the accomplishment of my best hopes. 
I explained to him, as as 
I conld, the dread and reverence in 
which I held himself and his brethren ; 
and that I had come to town with my 
work, from such a distance, in order 
to crave the previous criticism of some 
of the learned reviewers, and to en- 
treat the promise of a favourable cri- 
tique in the Review, of which he was 
one of the conductors, before I could 
venture to publish. The Critic, du- 
ring the course of my speech, frequent- 
ly raised his hands and eyes to Heaven. 
** Mirror of modesty !” cried he, when 
I had ended; ** unheard-of diffidence! 
Who shall be certain of a favourable 
critique, if you are not? And yet you 
condescend to ask it! Why, sir, ‘my 
respect, my veneration, increase for 
you every instant! Sure Nature has 


committed a strange anachronism, in 


roducing you in an age like this, when 
ignorant pretenders are swarming a- 
round us, and inundating the world 
with their mushroom productions, in 
the shape of quartos, octavos, duodeci- 
mos, &c.—making, sir, a chaotic mass 
of ignorance, through which we vainly 
grope with the lamp of criticism. And 
now, when my eyes, which have been 
dimmed by the unwearied labours of 
half a century—by a toilsome search 
after merit, in works where none was 
to be found—watching for a view of 
the bright projection of learning, with 
as muc diligence as the eager alche- 
mist surveys his crucible—my waning . 
orbs are refreshed by the renovati 
ight of a new luminary in the worl 
science—a venerable and profound 
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theologisn —msturein yearsasin judg- 
ment—-clear as — as deep— 
subtle as solid—elegant as orthodox— 
and modest as erudite! I must indeed, 
sir, respectfully to decline the ho- 
pour that you propose to me, merely 
because I am well aware, that in the 
work of such a man as I see before me, 
not a word could be added or taken 
away without disparagement. Of such 
ise as our evanescent labours can 
w, you are certain ; but the ap- 
plause of distant ages willraise an im- 
perishable monument to your immor- 
tel merit. No, sir—proceed in your 
glorious on to glory ; 
bat, I confess, I — like oo e 
precious manuscript, from which so 
much ediftcation is to flow—May I be 
— to cast my eye upon it?" — 
hastened to explain.to him where it 
was ; but I promised to bring it on the 
following morning. ‘‘ I shall be in- 
debted to you beyond the value of 
worlds, sir, for such a condescension. 
Allow me, before I lose you, to avail 
myself of your luminous presence, to 
throw some light on many difficulties, 
which, amid my more multifarious 
pursuits, I have not decided entirely 
to my own satisfaction. How have you. 
settled the exact day of the Crea- 
tion? and what porn of time do you 
allow for each division styled a day 
in the Mosaical text? Is the deluge 
to be.or not to be as Moses relates? or 
do you lean at all to the hypothesis of 
a cataclysmus prior and posterior? Do 
you permit Noah the use ofhis ark, and 
the society of every animal in the crea- 
tion, within his doors? But, chiefly, 
I would learn from such a seraphic 
Doctor, your precise belief r i 
the real signification of the Urim an 
Thammim, and bow you trim your 
gag between the conflicting Fa- 
on that important question—Do 
you lean towards Branuius and Hof- 
finger on that point? or do you rather 
side with Witsius or Christophorus 
de Castro, or J us, or Pri ? 
My to obtain knowledge on 
such high and knotty points, renders 
me, I fear, a little impetuous.”— 
* Indeed, sir," said I, ‘‘I am very sorry 
not to be able to give you any satisfae- 
tion on such points—It is not for a 
man like me—" ** Oh now, sir, you 
must indeed permit me to cast a shade 
of blame upon your conduct. Modes- 
ty, though one of the most shining of 
your perfections, must not be pushed 
too far—I entreat you, most sagacious 
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Divine, to open thoee sluices of know- 
ledge which I so well know are ready 
to flow from you; and I am, there- 
fore, prepared to encounter the tor- 
rent—" ** Indeed, sir—" ** Of course 
you have, in your prefound and im- 
mortal work, taken a comprehensive. 
survey of Religion, as it existed a- 
mongst the ancients, down to these 
modern times. I should like to be fa-- 
voured with the leading features of 
your confutation of theabsurd hypothe- 
ses of the Ancient Philosophers—Aris- 
totle, Plato, Xenocrates, &c. &c. &c. 
and the whole system, as related by 
Varro, Scevola, Plutarch, and others, 
whom you could enumerate with so | 
much more ease than I. What are the 
weapons with which you at once put 
to flight the whole host of Pagan Phi- 
losophers, with their mythic menstro- 
sities, their theogonies, their polythe- 
isms, their barbarisms, their rudities, 
and their crudities? How do you put 
down the Peripatetic Philosophy M 
Of course you encounter the whole 
phalanx of ancient Rabbins, and holy 
Fathers of the Primitive Church— 
How do you silence Berengar, with his 
transubstantiational heresy ? What do 
you do with the Thomists and the 
Scotists, the Homoiousians and the 
Homoousians, the Nominalists and the 
Realists, the Arians and Arminians? 
How do yot di of the Maniehies, 
the Donatists, the Pelagians? Sir, J 
thirst for knowledge, and await P aci 
answer most anxiously."—-'* Indeed, 
sir," said I, quite confounded with the 
extent of his erudition, ** I must again 
humbly assure you, that I am ignorant 
of such things—I have never read any. 
other book of divinity than my Hol 
Bible."—** What do I hear!" cri 
the Critic, in a loud voice; ** do my 
ears deceive me ?-—But you have cer- 
tainly studied the Scriptures in the 
origina] Hebrew, and you, have in- 
dubitably the works of Josephus at 
your fingers’ ends.”—‘ No, indeed, 
sir—" '* Heavenly powers! how have 
I been mistaken! Pray, have you stu- 
died the Aristotelian Philosophy ?"— 
* No, gir."—'* Nor the Socratic doc- 
trines of Plato, nor Zeno, nor Hera- 
clitus, nor Democritus, nor Confucius, 
nor Zoroaster ?"—'* No, indeed, sir.” 
—'* Nor the ancient Fathers—St Aus- 
tin, Bonaventure, Albert, and his 
learned pupil Thomas Aquinas—nor 
Duns Scotus, nor Roger Bacon, nor 
Eusebius, norErasmus ?"—** No, upon 
my word, sir.”——‘ Astonishing igno- 
15 
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rance! Perhaps you have not opened 
‘a single page of the Erastian Contro- 
versy.” —‘ No, sir.” —‘‘ Matchless im- 
pudence! Nor of the dispute between 
Erasmus and Scaliger? Measureless 
folly! Have you even compared the 
doctrines of Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, 
Wickliffe, Arius, Arminius, and others, 
with the Papistical doctrines ?"— 
«c No, indeed,” said I, with increasing 
confusion.—'* And you pretend to the 
rank of a theologian! and palm u 
the public a work on Piety, grounded 
on a perusal of the Scriptures only! 
Inconceivable arrogance! Incredible 
audacity! How is it, sir, that you 
have presumed, with this mountain of 
ignorance, to gain admittance to the 
interior of my cabinet, and have even 
had the unheard-of presumption to 
seat yourself on the very chair of the 
Theological Professor, whereon never 
yet sat a less luminary than a Paley, 
a Tillotson, a Butler!—Away, sir, 
with your hypocritical pretensions !— 
Away with your emattering superfi- 
cialities! I will make it my first care 
to ex your infamous imposition to 
the whole world. Away, impertinent 
cheat! Away, fraudulent bubble! 
Avaunt, I say!"—And so saying, he 
lifted up his foot, and violently push- 
ing back the chair on which I sat, he 
sent me spinning into the middle of 
the room, where I stood shaking like 
an aspen leaf. ** Sir,” cried I, as he 
was advancing towards me with indig- 
nant strides, ** most learned sir, I en- 
treat you to hear me—I have made no 
pcm no hypocrite indeed, 
ut a plain, simple, undeceiving man 
—Ask any one in Cumberland, sir—I 
would not cheat you er the world, in- 
deed, sir.—I have taken this long, and, 
I fear it will prove to me, calamitous 
joumey, to crave your assistance in my 
ittle work ; in which, I swear to you, 
I have not, pretended to put any learn- 
ing—And I entreat you, sir, in pity to 
my gre hairs, not to execute your 
dreadful threat, nor bring them down 
in sorrow to the grave! I will sup- 
dán my work, if that will avert your 
ispleasure. Preseribe any thing to 
me, and you shell be obeyed ; but do 
m I entreat you, s my name be 
ung up to scorn in the pages of your 
awf works.” d 
At this moment, the Reviewer (who 
had been standing near me, in an at- 
titude of wrathful contempt), threw 
away his gown, dropt his spectacles, 
ond, pulling off his black silk cap, I 
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saw before me, and immediately re- 
—— the oblique vision and sin- 
gular physiognomy of my old acquaint- 
alice in. the s cogch—-the man in 
black! No words could do justice to 
my astonishment; I stood rooted to 
the spot. The first thing that recall- 
ed me to consciousness, was seging 
this extraordinary being putting out 
the candles, and, opening e window- 
shutters, restored the light of day, 
which tended very much to relieve me; 
for some very extraordinary ideas, I 
fear not wholly untinc with su- 
perstition, were finding their way to 
my mind. “ Come," said he, ** let us 
be better acquainted, Mr Tell. I see 
you have, by this time, discovered an 
old friend with a new face; and I have 
opened my windows that you may 
acquit me of any magie arte-—Y ou 
know the true diabolical agent never 
works by day-light. But I must first 
entreat your pardon for the frolic I have 
permitted myself; and, though no con- 
juror after all, I am sure I may rely. 
on my penetration, which assures me 
that the author of Pious Pieces is tod 
good a Christian not to forgive readily 
what is past ; and as to any terrors of 
my critica] denunciatidns, you may ba- 
nish them entirely, for I assure you 
I have not the est title to the 
racter you hold in such reverence, but 
am, in fact, a mere impostór. You 
know I gave you some directions to the 
Reviewers whose names I knew, and 
you must excuse my wishing to secure 
the pleasure of an interview with you, 
by putting my own name at the bot- 
tom of the list. I hope you have met 
with a favourable reception in other 
quarters ?"—By degrees, I to re- 
cover myself from the confusion into 
which this strange scene had thrown 
me; and with spirits much relieved, 
by finding the sequel so much less tra- 

cal, I related to him al] that had be- 

len mein London. Helaughed very 
heartily ; advised me, by all means, to 
recover my manuscript, and, to print 
it, if I could get a good bargain, with- 
ont attending to what these gentlemen 
might say, who, in spite of their pre- 
tensions, might not be more ibfallible 

many other mortals. He assured 

me of his readiness to serve me in any 
emergency, and bid me call freel — 
him if I wanted any aid; an 
eonversing some little time, I took my 
leave, charmed with the urbanity and 
good nature of my singular acquaint- 
ance. : 


( To be continued.) 
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NUPTIALS OUT OF JEOPARDY. 
By Braize Firz1iRAvzsTY, Esg. 


Prologue and Dramatis Persone in Copartnership. 


1 hope you are not weary. yet of Jupitru, my good Christopher, 
Since here are fresh particulars which I would have you list of her. ` 
Soft Pzrrr too, the pinmaker, all radiant with his glory, 
His sweetheart wen, the knot secure, transported comes before ye. 
Two Banps of Brats who make his pins, at Peter's instigation, 
Do make the bridal glorious, by strutting in procession ; 
The a1RLs bestrew the path with Bowers, that the bride may walk on daisies ; 
The soys squall out a bridal poem, laden with her praises. 
Our other Dramatis Persone are, one christen'd Jerry, 
Who, with fiddle and with fiddle-stick, incites you to be merry ; 
A BEADLE, surnamed Bance, with staff, wielded o'er factious people $ 
A sexton, with powers plenary commission'd from the steeple, > 
To seek a bounty for the ringers, coop'd within that angle, - 
And making there, with might and main, a most aproarious jangle. 
All others are anonymous, but when they take their station 
You'll soon discover what their parts, and what their occupation. 
Our scenery must progressive be, like that is in Belshazzar, 
Where fair Benina is cotnpell'd to follow him who has her 
In tow, through all the seven halls of Bel’s stupendous temple ; 
Or rather ours perchance may be consider'd to resemble 
* The Tailor's Ride to Brentford,’ as at Astley's represented ; 
` Where in the back-ground, sweeping by, in endless line extended, 
The villages, one after other, enter by rotation ; 
While in the midst, Snip jogs away, yet keeps the self-same station ; 
So in the scene we shall present, the church begins advancing, . 
Then divers streets successively slide on, like minuet-dancing, 2 
Till the procession is supposed, by dextreusly meandering 
About the stage, to stop in front of Peter's house, their wandering ; 
And there we leave them all, with thoughts of coming feast to tickle 'em. 
The bell now rings—the curtain rises— Veluti in speculum. 


Scews—The outside of q Parish-church in a country town—a motley Crowd 
waiting before the Two Troops of Children drawn up in array, with 
white paper wedding favors pinned in their hats and bonnets—Simon BADGE, 
the Beadle, is seen bustling about erith much importance. | 


Badge. Now hark! if any body pelts a body, 

I take that body up ; so mind ye now, 
And be on good behaviour. You who are honest, 
Tell me immediately, if you perceive 

. Any one there with a dead cat behind him, 
Potatoes, rotten eggs, or cabbage stumps. 
In the King’s name I charge ye, tell at once, 
Have ye pocketed orange-peel, or turnip-tops, 
Or other wicked and felonious weapons, 
To have a shy with? Mark ye, if ye have, 
You'll feel your habeas corpus served upon ye 


Before you can count ten. 
Vor. XIII. E 
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Voices from Crowd. No, Master Beadle, 
‘We are peaceable folk, and only come to see 
What the weddings like. 
Beadle. Y'ou youngsters, keep fh order— 
Your place, I take it, is to walk before, 
And hold your tongues. 
1st Boy. Lord, Master Badge, 
We are to repeat the Epithalamion, 
And say it as we walk. 
1st Girl. And we, with baskets 
Are to strew the road with flowers, good Simon Badge ; 
Master excused us from the manufactory, 
And gave us a holiday all yesterday, 
"To gather primroses, and butter cupa, 
And all this heap of daisies. 
2d Boy. Billy Nimble, 
Are we to bawl as loud as ever we can ? 
lst Boy. To be sure we are, or Mistress will not hear us, 
She'll be so far behind us. 
9d Girl. I ssy, Sally, 
You’ve filled your basket twice as fuli as mine, 
And yet, I’m sure, I gather'd quite as many. 
ist Girl. Why, Mary Sims, I am to take the lead, 
And so in right I ought to have the most. 
Besides, how can you eay that I have many? 
Sd Girl. What a shame it is, she gave me nought but leaves 
And two or three stalks. 
Beadle. Hush, hush, they’re coming out. 


Enter from the Church-door Mr and Mrs Min1x1n, Bridemaids, Relations, 
- &jc. PETER having a large white favour on his left lappel. The Crowd 
sel up a hearty shout. 


Mrs M. My gracious! what brought all these people here ? 
"Tis all the tag-rag of the town. 
Peter. Sweet wife, 
«Twas I incited them to come and form 
A fit procession as we pace it homeward. 
Mrs M. A pretty business—a pw truly,— 
You should have ask'd me if I liked being Aalan f at. 
Peter. Why, they're our neighbours ; and the children, dearest, 
Are those who work at the manufactory 
In heading pins. The girls will make our path 
Seem, as it were, through flower-enamell'd meads, 
By scattering fragrant posies from their baskets ; 
The boys will fill the air with duleet strains, 
Humo our happy union. This, I own, 
as my device, but mine the verse is not. 
Were I to die for't, never could I pen 
A single stave ; and therefore I requested 
Our neighbour Eliwide’s son, him who has been 
Learning at Cambridge, Greek and mathematics, 
To rhyme us a verse or so—He brought me what 
You soon shall hear, and call’d it Epithalamion, 
And said he had adapted it from that ~- 
Which Spenser's Fairy Queen wrote long ago 
For her own marriage, —which I thought surprising ! 
Mrs M. Well, if I must be trapes'd along, I must. 
But I will say, methinks the brats had best 
Been kept at work, not sent play-actoring here; 
For you, I warrant, give 'em a day's pay. 
Peter. Why, turtle dove, it is your marriage morn, 
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And I would have it made right notable. 
Come, girls, bestir, bestir—fall in, we're ready— 
firat—speak 


Boys, walk on 


loud, that all may hear you, 


And not like mice in a cheese. 


Jerry. Good Master 
Shall I screw up my strings, aud help a bit? 
Jerry-—'tisn t a song —that is, I mean 


Peter. No, 


Bridegroom, 


It isn't a singing song, like of your's; 
But when they've finished, then strike up a tune.. 

(Twelve Boys come forward, and repeat the Epithalamion as they 
pass by—after them twelve Girls strew flowers—then come the 
Bride and Bridegroom, with their attendants—a Crowd dispers- 
edly accompanying them. 


THE EPITHALAMION: 


I. 


Lo! Judith comes, our master’s lady dear ; 
No longer he a bachelor remains, 
But takes a spinster fair, his heart to cheer: 
She wears a muslin gown, all free from stains. 
Pure white it is, for ae ANNIS dress 
In white, when they do 
Their lovers, by appearing ‘fore the priest. 
Not only are her garments white enough, 
But of that snowy hue is all the rest— 
Her gloves, her shoes, her tippet, and her muff: 
Of whitest satin is her tasty bonnet, 
White are the feathers on it ; 
And all are types of spotless purity, 


Of 


maiden modesty. and trus E 
Aud Petet oft haa sworn, by oll thats woodi 


That she's pure-—modest—true, as well can be. 


How rich 


treasure, then, by us convey'd 


To where sharp pins are made 
rnm in our progress we will shout and sing, 


‘Brasewire Street responds, and all its echoes ring. 


2. 
Tell us, ye tradesmen's daughters, have ye seen, 
For a respectable pin-maker's wife, ; 


One pro 
And 


?—Fias she not a milliner been, 


e a mantua-maker, all her life? 


. For him, then, she—for her, then, has not he 
Professional sympathy ? 
Do ironmongers, carpenters, or braziers, 
Do butchers, drugyis 


ts, brewers, mealmen, bakers— 
, Vintners, publicans, or graziers, 


Do 
Do coblers, or do leather-breeches-makers, 

Of the pin-making art ask half the aid 

As Judith's recent trade? 

No, let the buxom widows and the daughters 
Of such, with mates of their own kind consort ; 
Judith stack Cupid's darts in Peter's heart. 

Each time she his pins about: her matters, 

How like a pincushion that heart we sing ! 

And Brasswire Street responds, and all its echoes ring. 


NM 3. l 
Ring ye the bells, ye young men of the towa, 
And leave your aher business for. the fun ; 


A half. 


i or at least a crown, 


Youll pouch, we warrant, when the peal is done. 


Nuptiis out of Jeopardy. 
It is the first of April, (not of May),. 
Call'd after All-Fools day— 
For May, they tell us, i$ an ominous tide, 
.For wooing good, for marrying held in scorn. 
But though All-Fools’ day this, nor groom nor bride 
Is made a fool of on this blessed morn. 
On no fool's errand they ch'd the porch, 
On none, came into ch ; 
Nor, as we lead them in our triumph home, 
Do we a pair of April fools convey ; 
In sober seriousness, but blithe array, 
A real bride, and real bridegroom come. 
Within their closet is a genuine cake,. 
Of it may we partake! 
Or have a mystic piece drawn through the ring ; 


Then shout in Brasswire Street, and make its echoes sing. 


4. 
Now it is almost time our bridal song 
. . Should cease, for we espy, down Brasswire Street, ` 

The heuse which she, whom we conduct along, 

Will enter, to assume the mistress’ seat. 
Good lack! what festal cheer is there a-making, 
What roasting, boiling, baking ! 
Would it were ours to hold the envied station 

Of those whose jaws and smacking lips will soo 
Work on the dinner now in preparation, 

At Peter's table, in the afternoon ! * 
But never mind—content are we, if ale 
Be sent us, mild or stale. 
Soon, too, will marrow-bones and cleavers come, 

And we shall hear how butchers can untie 

The hidden soul of softening — 
And give the bride melodious welcome home ; 
And in the evening bonfires we shall light, 
To celebrate the night— 
And round them we shall dance, hurrah, and sing, 
That Brasswire Street shall shine, and all its echoes ring, 


Peter. Well, what d'ye think of that now? 
Mrs M. . Nay, don't ask ; 
I couldn't understand what they were babbling— , 
It seem'd impertirrence.— The lasses make 
Sad litter on the pavement—what's it for ? 
I trust those bows upon the childrens’ hats 
Are only sham—not real ribbon favours ? ' 
Peter. They're paper ones—but I protest, I think 
The boys spoke out as loud as the town-crier. 
The Epithalamion (that’s the name of it) 
Is a fine thing—I am very glad we had one. 
Jerry. 'Oons, Master Minikin, how can ye say so? 
All that there zqualling was'nt worth a ing.— 
Now I'm your man.—I'll play you what's worth hearing— 
None of your new fal-lals—but such a song 
As I heard played at your good father's wedding ; 
Ay, and at that of your sweet lad y-mother's. , 


[Jam 


Man in the Crowd. None of your lies, old Serapegut ; for, you know, 


Peter and Judith are as old as you. 

Jerry. Well, well, 
All's one for that sma ye think that I don’t know 
What suits a wedding: 

Voice in Crowd. Silence! Jerry's tuning. 
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2d Voice. A ballad is worth hearing. — 
Sd Voice. Hush! be quiet. 


JERRY 8S GREETING. 


Good luck to my worthy master! and good to you, my worthy mistress ! 
nd good lack to yos, bride’s-men and bride's-maids ! and plenty of laughing 
And I hope the girls will all get good husbands, and the young men good wives 
—— Peter and Judy are going to do, in happiness ali their lives!— 
Then here's success to Mister and Mistress Minikin ! 
And to Mistress Minikin and Mister ! 


i» 


» 


And I hope that my worthy master will i & husband good and true, 
And let bis wife have her own way in ali that she chooses to do ; 
And that he'll, twice a-year, give her silk for new gowns, without anv scanty 
measuring ; l 
And plenty of money in her purse, and leave to go out often a-pleasuring. 
Then here’s, &c. 


And I hope that my berin rria will prove a and constant wife, 
And bring him a beautiful little family, for to be the joy and pride of his life ; 
And that she'll keep a warm kitchen, and make her parlour snug and cozy, 
And let — enjoy himself, and not snub him when he happens to get 
a little boozy. 
Then here's, &c. 


And I perinde raed a merry Christmas, with plenty of mince-pies and spicy 
B- ; f 
And every Midsummer s syllabub from the cow, all in a china bowl ; 
And plenty of pancakes, well toss'd and crisp, at every return of Shrovetide ; 
And a fat goose every Michaelmas-day, full of onions and sage inside. 
Then here's, &e. 


And I hope their cellar of a barrel of good ale may never be forsaken ; 

And that their chimney-corner may never be without a good home-cured fitch 
of bacon ; 

And 

And 


80, that it always » be ready to cut off a rasher from, for dressing ;— 
that they may never forget the old fiddler, who wished them such a 
tifal blessing 


Then here's success to Mister and Mistress Minikin ! 
And to Mistress Minikin and Mister ! i 


Mrs M. I won't deny, now, there's some sense in this, 
For this thing hits my fancy. 
P Does it, cherub? 


eter. 

Then I'll reward old Jerry with a shilling, 
And leave to get hie dinner in the kitchen. 

Mrs M. Not both. If you invite such vagrants in, 
You'll soon be eaten out ef house and home.— 
But who's this coming out from your back-gate ? 

A ee a Barrou. 

Peter. 1 bade John ins hoist from out my cellar 

Tn prudent quantities to the populace. 
n t quantities to 

Their throats are doubtless sore athirst and parched 
By giving us kindly greetings. 
Mrs M. You amaze me !— 


Waste a whole kilderkin upon those fellows, 
And let ‘em guzxle it for hooting at us? 

I will not stand it.—Bid him wheel it back 
Directly. Never hessd I of such madness, 
To throw good ale away in these dear times— 
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I could'nt have thought that you were such a nimsscull. 
Thank Heaven! there's somebody, now, to keep together 
Your little property. I’m sure there's need on t. 


Enter Butchers’ Boys, with marrow-bones and cleavers. They play and danee, 
making a great clatter. Their Spokesman comes forward. 


Butcher's Boy. Your servant, ma'am—your servant, sir—we hope 
You won't forget the marrow-bones and cleavers, 
Who are come to wish you, on this happy day, 
All health and — And we should like 
To tap that ale-cask, which was moving off 
Just as we entered. 
. Peter. Sweetest, must it go? — 
I'll hollow after John, and s je — 
Mrs M. Do't at your peril.—As for you, repacallions ! 
What business had you to come clattering here, 
Disturbing honest folks? Go scrub your blocks, 
And use your cleavers for a better purpose 
Than deafening us with them. 
— "ms — — 
[Boys en appear dragging in faggots. 
Crowd. Room, room, the bonfire! 
Mrs M. l Petex, what's all this? 
Peter. Love, you don’t seem to approve festivity.— 
I thought to bring you honour and renown ; 
So, with your leave, I have permitted them 
To take from my back-yard a faggot-stack— 
The very smallest though—end pile it here, 
'To make a merry bonfire in the evening, — 
I trust, with your approval. 
Mrs M. | My —— 
My leave? I’m sure you never bad my leaye, 
And never shall, to waste Ae ba — 80.— 
Rascals, go carry every stake twig 
Back te (heir placa, oc yon shall have á stick 
Shall make your backs smart. 
= A Man. (astde.) i 
; No bonfire after all, I'll teke mine home. 
Mrs M. Hollo! that bandy-legged fellow, with the faggot, 
Is going the opposite way ! 
Man. (throwing it down.) Nay, if you cast 
Such base insinivations on my honour, 
I will not carry it another inch. d — 
Mrs M. Fine talking, fellow! | X 
One needs to look out sharp.—Peter, you dolt, 
See what a set of villains you're encoureging.-—~. 
Bonfires, forsooth ! and all from our owa brashwood ! 


Enter Sexton. 


Sezi. The riggers, with their duty, send me to you. 
For they, pd hea can hear, are busy now 
Up in the belfry ; where, I’m bold to say, 

though I say't that shouldn't say't, there is 
As pretty a peal of bells as ever chimed.— 

Hark ! how they celebrate your happy marriage.— 
The ringers, with their service, wish you joy! 
And humbly beg you'll send the fee. 

Mrs M. A fee? No, not a ha'penny of money, — 
"There are six bells—six men, I trow, to pull 'em, 
At a pint a-piece, it pomes to just three quarts. . 
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Three quarts of ale'u a very handsome present ; Í 
Which you may carry when you've brought a mug. 
Sexton. La, ma'am, folks never grudge to give a guinea— 
"Tis the old custom. 
Mrs M. And high time it is 
Such customs should be broken. 
Sexton. ( Aside.) . I'll be bound, 
The peal will be a short one, when they find 
A pint of beer is all their recompence. 
"Tis not worth while to argufy with her, 
For she's a near one— Better this than nothing— 
Perhaps I may wheedle something out of Peter, 
If I can get his private ear, and find him 
Without his squeezy rib st band. I'll Hi (Exit Sexton.) 
(While the altercation between Mrs M. and the Sexton was going on, 
the Fiddler, the Butchers’ Boys, and others of the Crowd, confer 
a one — ——— ay the Children, and some others not 
Joining tn the Conspiracy. 
lst —— (a Butchers Boy.) Let's play a trick against the 
stingy hussey ; ; 
We'll say her kitchen chimney is on fire. 
Omnes. 5 > 
lst Consp- Weli then, my contrivance 
Ia to steal into the house behind, and then 
Come out of their front-door, and raise the alarm— 


But you must give me time. Keep them from entering. ( Exit. 
They come forward, and surround the bridal — 
Jerry. Ma'am, what a pity ‘tis, the blacks are falling 


Upon your clean wash'd gown ! and don't ye smell 
A sort of a kind of a smell, as 'twere, of soót? 
2d Consp. My stars! how thick that smoke is. 
Sd Consp. Whereabouts ? 
Oh, mercy—black as ink—-Whose chimney’s that ? 
Peter. Which chimney? Why, that's ours. I cannot see 


There's aught amiss. 

2d Consp. See, see, there's sparks of fire. 

Mrs M. Don't stand before me, in a body's way— 
Make room—break up the line and let me pass. | 
We'll have no more of this—'tis as I guess'd, - j 
No could come of this processioning— 

fiddle-faddle—let me go in-doors. 

lst Consp. (Rushing out of the front-door.) Oh dear, the kitchen 

imney's all in a-blaze— 
The dinner's spoilt smother'd in soot and ashes— 
The cook-maid's burnt to a coal—fetch water, water— 
Ring out the sicul. Na engine here 


From underneath the steep 
Peter. ` Who'd have thought it ? 
a aC Let sate Eo — 
nes, (surrounding and detaining her.) Nay, nay, a bride to hasard 
Her self-destruction on her iage da } u M 
eter, (weémng. e me, Judith, —what would be m feelings 
If I should —— Toa orid to cinders ; — 
Besides, at least, your will all be smutch’d. 
Mrs M. Unhand me, sirs; I will go in and see 
The rights of this. 
Bridemaids. Don't, Judy, dear ; pray don't, 
Bridesmen. We cannot suffer you:to burn yourself. 
Mrs M. Yl] make his ears burn hot, who hinders me. - 
Paler (sprawls after her, hen lagers of he door, end. kot capell) 
wis a er, ingers at the y looks wil 
; back.) Was ever such hum! O the force of love ! —— 
T've half a mind to sacrifice myself 
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With her—’Tis hard—but yes, I am resolved on’t. 
Good b'ye, dear friends, good b'ye—"Tis very hard 
To walk into a red-hot fire, instead 
Of sitting down at one's own wedding dinner. 
Judith, I come— This do I do for thee. . 
(He meets Mrs M. returning.) 
Mrs M. A of rascals—it is all a lie— 
Take up that fellow, Badge, for burglary ; 
He slily stole into the house just now 
To play this villainous trick. Badge, seize upon him. 
(The Conspirators scour off, making an uproar, many voices 
hooting and jeering. 
. 1st Voice. Bad luck to Punch an — 
2d Voice. . . Nippy Judy. 
3d Voice. Shell skin a flint as soon as any eT 
4th Voice. And swear the inside makes good wholesome soup. 
5th Voice. The old ewe is disguised in a lamb's fleece. . 
6th Voice. But her husband has not got his wise teeth yet. 
7th Voice. Don't leave the marrow-bones—she'll pocket ‘em, . 


e 


And make 'em last a fortnight. di 

lst Consp.- s My boys, pack off; r 
Sim Badge. will catch us else. d , F 

Badge. Stand ; I arrest you, 


(Exeunt Conspirators.) 
In the King’s name.—Who ever saw the like? 
I do declare the prisoners have escaped. 
Peter. O, this hath marr'd our grand solemnity 
Most grievously. 
Mrs M. | It doesn't signify 
A jot—I'm mighty glad the ruffians gain'd 
Nor ale nor money, ere we had discover'd 
Their bloody-minded plots. 1 found the dinner 
As safe as when we went to church. Small thanks 
To those who would persuade us it was spoil'd. 
Some shall be trounced for it yet. 
Peter. Think not of them. . 
I was a-going, Judith, I assure ye, ; 
To burn myself alive for your sweet sake, 
Just as they say the widows do in India ; 
For I did think myself a widower. 
I'm sure my flesh is all of a quiver yet 
With thinking how it would fry. 
Mrs M. All stuff and nonsense. 
One must be an ass, to believe a house on fire 
Without a single sign. I knew from the first 
"T'was alla fudge. But come, let's leave the street. 
Peter. Children, draw off now to the manufactory, 
Where you sball bave the dinner that I promised. 
My friends, the wedding feast will be dish'd up 
At one o'clock precisely ; aud our cook 
Will be as hot as blazes, if you're not 
In very good time.—And now, my wedded wife, 
I'll lead you over the domestic threshold, 
Where IM must rule as Mistress. Ah, I thought 
"I'would be a day of greater pomp and glee ; 
But if you're satisfied, why I must be. l 
Mrs M. Peter, you seem a greater goose than ever. 
Peter. Nay, I'm a goosy-gander—you're the goose, 
Whom from all other fow that swim, I choose, 
This nest with me to inhabit, join'd by Hymen's noose. 
: Lzeunt omnes. 
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Aa the meeting of Parliament ap- 
preaches, polities take a more definite 
shape. . pa | is already examining ita 
strength, and the Sessien will probably 


exhibit more equality of foroe—more: 


activity of discussion, than any period 


sinee the peace. The decisions of the 
Congress, the affairs of Spein, of 


Greece, and of Turkey, will form mat- 
ter of deep debate ; and the closest and 
moat menacing of all, the atate of Ire- 
land, will deserve to occupy a most so- 
lema snd anxious consideration, 

The decision of the Congress rels- 
tive to Spain was merely an attempt to 
wake an honourable retrest from an 
embarrassment too strong fer diplo- 
macy. It is presumed that France so- 
lieited the war—Russia urged it— 
Austria and Prusia permitted it— 


* Manghts. ‘Every woud of dll 
i ter. Every woun 

its empires would be re-opened, and 
every virulent passion, buried malig- 
nity, and extravagant of conquest, 
that had been tram down by the 
final triumphs of England, might have 
been raised again, for a desolation be- 
yond al] the power of arms or wisdom 
to repress or cure. 

It was the desire of France that Spain 
should be invaded. For this the pre- 
text was, the fear of Republicanism, 
established so near her borders. The 
fear justified caution, but not vio- 
lence—vigilant restrictions, not inva- 
sion. The more secret reaji the 
ancient possessory right which for more 
than a hundred yeers France had ex- 
ercised over Spain. The Peninsula, 
nominally free, was actually depend- 
ent The family alliange made it an 

of France—the King was a 

viceroy, and the people were 

French slaves. If Louis made war, his 
humble relative, Philip or Charles, 
followed as seon as he could shdke off 
his lethexgy. In all the ions 
of the mest aetíiye and ambitious mo- 
narchty of Europe, its trumpet was 

Vor. XIII. 


. trast with the most 


ohestiently heard by the most inactive, 
seemre, and contented of all maonar- 
chies. [n all the defeats of France, the 
weight of the blow fell upon Spain 
-. Delirant reges," and the glory, as 
well as the madness, rested with the 
leading and restless disturbers. Spain, 
the land of clawns and confessore, ha- 
ting war, suffered its penalty; and 
gained nothing in compensation bnt 
apuff-boxes, and the honour of being 
governed by a branch of the Bourbons. 
The Alliance haunted the dreama of 
Europe a century ago ; and the War ef 
the Succession was made in the terror 
of universal conquest. This war was 
one of the thousand evidenees how gid- 
dily blood is shed when humen pas- 
sions thirst for it, and how essential it 
is for governments to know the charac- 
ters of nations. 

In the alarm of the time, it was for- 
gotten that the new allies of France 
were the most inactive and self-indul- 
gent of mankind-—that they had nei- 
ther the spirit of freedom nor the 
strength of alavery—that without com- 
merce, literature, manufactures, and 
mutual intercourse, Spain was without 
all the — moversof a national mind ; 
—À noble country, agenerous and gal- 
lant people; bnut:the one given up te 
bare sterility, and the other sinew 
and languid from curelegs inaction ;— 
[x oriental — in tore — of 

urope—a regi exorbitant luxury 
beside primitive ignorance—the most 
determined waste of pora, in full gon- 

opeless and irre- 


solute simplicity. . 
The —EE wight find in thie 
x ope anomaly some salutary 
of the essential necessity of iu 
politics and religion, to the growth of 
national atrength. But the direct in- 
ference is, that the ministers who com- 
— the — — cal. 
upon ciples ; over- 
looking moral feebleness in physical 
capability, and conceiving that a land 
of priests and peasants could be turned 
into a t vigorous empire, fertile 
of warriors and statesmen— while the 
causes tbat had enfeebled the national 
mind were suffered to prey upon it as 
widely and deeply as ever. It is re- 
markable, that since the ion of 
the Moors, but one men of decided 
masliness has sat 7 the Spanish 


u: 
throne, and that man was more a Ger- 
man than a Spaniard. The whole line 
‘since Charles the Fifth, have been 
either gloomy bigots, feeble voluptu- 
aries, or honest fools. The whole as- 
sistance of Spain to France since 1701, 
was not worth a tenth part of the blood 
or money lavished in the war that la- 
boured to break the fumily compact. 
If that compact were to be renewed to- 
morrow, with Spain returned to her 
old habits, destitute of a constitution, 
a free press, and a tolerant religion, it 
would not be worth a drop of British 
blood. Spain, without liberty, must 
be unimportant as an ally ; and with a 
constitution, she will not bow down 
her forehead to French dependence.— 
Napoleon felt this, and therefore made 
a desperate grasp at the full dominion 
of the country. He felt, as much as 
<‘ Macedonia’s madman, or the Swede,” 
the passion to be called master. Yet 
Spain might have remained undet her 
Bourbon dynasty, but for his convic- 
tion, that without a total change of go- 
vernment and institutions, she must 
be useless as an auxiliary. If he had 
succeeded in his project, nefarious as it 
was, he would have cast away all the 
old. incumbrances of the national vi- 
gour. With a French viceroy and a 
French ministry at Madrid, he would 
have stricken off, before ten years had 
, the whole weight of those 
clinging and hereditary disabilities, that 
under the name of monkery, local pri- 
vileges, and patrician exemptions, 
turned a valla 
frigrs, mendicants, and idlers. While 
with one hand he was rending away 
this lazy covering, which at once ob- 
scured the form and relaxed the 
strength of the nation ; with the other, 
he would have been putting the lance 
and musket into her grasp, and ex- 
hibited Spain to the world, a fierce, 
and dextrous belligerent, in the strug- 
gle which he had sworn to maintain 
— the — 9 m d 
ike Spain, in the hands of imperi 
Francs, would have been the most ter- 
rible phenomenon of a time pregnant 
with terrors. The -question of Eu- 
ropean freedom hung in the balance ; 
&nd but for the vigour and valour of 
England, Europe was — 

But against a war for the purpose 
either of repelling or introdudag the 
present power of France, publicopinion 
seems decided. While Spain continues 
uriregenerate, she must continue weak. 
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The assistance which a Bourbon in 
Madrid might give to & Bourbon in 
Paris, can never be worth the expense 
and the bloodshed of an English war. 
The closeness of the fumily con- 
nexion is striking; it is the only in- 
stance among thrones of a feeling of re- 
lationship, kept up across the fluctua- 
tions and distance of that gulph of so 
many things and memories—a century. 
On the 3d of February, 1701, the 
letters patent were signed, by which 
Louis XIV. confirmed to Philip V. all 
his rights to the succession of the 
French throne. The possible union 
of the two crowns was the bugbear of 
the time. But the clause of succession 
was as rigidly retained by France, un- 
der all the misfortunes that preceded 
the of Utrecht, asit was anxious- 
ly insisted on by her victors.- At 
length, however, the English ministry, 
compelled by the clamour of the peo- 


ple, forced this clause out of the treaty, 


and it was decided that the double 
crown should never sit upon one head. 
But the faith of governments is pro- 
verbially ous; and Philip was 
so little scrupulous, that, on a report 
of the death of Louis XV., then a 
minor, the Spanish King was actually 
on the je of setting out for France 
to lay claim to the throne. 

Louis the XIV. might be called the 
father of sovereignties. 'The table of 
his descendants is a curious monument 
of the power that may be vested in a 
single family. He was the head of 
four branches, all of which have con- 
tinued and flourished to the present 
nes &mong all the shocks of revo- 
ution. . 


The Spanish Branch. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 

. Philip V. 
Don Philip. 
Charles IIT. 
Charles 1V. 
Ferdinand VII. 


The Neapolitan Branch. 
Louis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Philip V. 


The Branch of Parma. 
Louis XIV. 
. The Dauphin. 


1828.] 


FE 
Louis I. of Etruria. 
Louis 


Don Philip, the Infant of Spain, 
was the first Bourbon who was in- 
vested with the Duchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guastalla, by the peace 
of 1748. He was the son-in-law of 
Louis XIV. His grandson, Louis I., 
was declared King of Etruria in 1801. 
This branch of the Bourbons has re- 
ceived, as a provisional indemnity, the 
principality of Lucca; and has, be- 
sides, been acknowledged as the im- 
mediate heir of the Duchess of Parma, 
Maria Louisa, to the exclusionof young 
Napoleon. 


The French Branch. 
Lonis XIV. 
The Dauphin. 
Louis XV. 
Louis XVI. 
Louis XVIII. 


We may observe en passani, that 
the chance of the Orleans succession 
to the throne of France, is too remote 
to countenance either the alarms of 
the reigning family or the hopes of 


izanship. The descent of the Or- 
line is collateral, 
Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. 
The Duke of Orleans. (Regent.) 
Duke Louis. 
Duke Louis Philip. 


Duke Philip Louis. (Eyalité.) 

The present Duke. 

Thus, between the Orleans family 
and the throne, stand the three genea- 
logies of Spain, Naples, and Parma. 


The t question of peace or war 
has been set at rest by a power beyond 
the reach of DM RT Till 
the of the Pyrenees are cleared 
of their snow, the French army must 
lie in their garrisons. This delay of 
- waris productive of negociation, which 
will probably issue in peace, and Spain 
will he left to tear her own vitals, if 
her government be frantic enough to 
force the constitution of Madrid upon 
the provin ge r e 
her natural eminence unobstructed by 
the hostility of s 

It is palpable that the constitution- 
alists make the majority of the Spa- 
nish people. The presence of a French 
army on the Pyrenees, the lavish dis- 
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tribution of French gold, and the 
whole irritation of the monkery and 
privileged orders, have not been able to 
continue the struggle against the con- 
stitutionalists, relying only on their 
Native popularity. If success should. 
inflame the popular leaders into jaco- 
binism, their country must be ravaged 
by dissidents, and be invaded by a 
French army. This terror may be 
wholesome, and be the parent of an 
English constitution. But the violence 
which was congenial to French his- 
tory, has found no example in Spain.- 
The public mind has been distinguish- 
ed for its tardiness and tranquillity, 
since Spam became a monarchy. It 
has had no “ wars of the League,” no 
€c Cevennes,” no ** Frondes,” no “ St 
Bartholomew’s,” no ** Revolution." It 
has been as barren asa rock, but it has 
been as fixed asa rock. While the richer 
cultivation of other countries has been 
torn and scattered away by the moral 
storm, her desolate surface has been. 
undisturbed. Her constitution, as it . 
was promulgated in 1820, is undoubt-. 
edly jacobinical. But we must look. 
to the practice of this formidable code, 
and we shall find it tempered by a 
lenity and forbearance that disarm 
the principle of half its terrors. We 
give a sketch of this baffled constitu- 
tion. 

The sovereignty resides cssentially 
in the nation. 

The Cortes: consists of onl 
Chamber, which is formed of the de- 
puties of the le. The deputies 
are elected by the citizens; one 
deputy for every 70,000 souls in the 
Peninsula, islands and colonies. 

The elections are made in the Elec- 
toral Juntas of parishes, districts, and 
provinces. The citizens of all the 
parishes choose electors, who nominate 
the electors for the district, and these 
again name the electors who are to 
meet in the capital of the province to 
elect the deputies to the Cortes. 

The Cortes to meet every year on 
the 1st of March, without awaiting 
any instrument from the King for their 
convocation. 

The Session to continue at least 
three months every year. 

The Session may be prolonged by. 
their own vote of two-thirds of their 
members for another month. 

The deputies to be renewed entire- 
ly every second year. ; 

Deputies cannot be elected tg sit in 
two consecutive Cortes, 


one " 


The deputies swear to | the 
Constitution, and to be faithful to the 


nation ; but no reference is made to 
the King in this oath. 

No foreigner can be a ty, not 
even after having received of 
naturalization. 


The King to open the Cortes with 
as » and to come without guards. 
The Cortes cannot deliberate in his 
presenoe. Debates public ; members 
inviolable for their opinions ; members 
cannot ask or aocept rewards, honours, 
or pensions from the King. 

The approbationof the Cortes neces- 
sary before any offensive alliance can 
be formed, or commercial treaty made. 
They determine on the of 
the King, the strength of the army 
and naval force, 

They te the of gene- 
ral education, and approve that form- 
ed for the Prince of Asturias. They 
enforce tlie responsibility of the Se- 
oretaries of State, and of all the public 
functionaries. They give instructions, 
and form regulations to the army, 
Ravy, and militia, in ull their branches. 

Half the number, plus one, a quo- 


rum. 

Billa to be read three times; the 
King cannot refuse his assent by a 
simple negative; be must state his 
reasons for withholding it. If he fail 
to do so within thirty days, his silence 
is construed into assent. A bill thus 
thrown out may be brought in un 
during the next Session, and if then 
lost, it may be brought forward a third 
time in the next succeeding Session, 
and if it then pass, it becomes law 
without the King's assent, and with- 
out beihg ref to him at all. 
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pu — — gala- 
ry by the provinces they represent. 
Before 9 close of a Session, the 
Cortes nominate a pérmanent ta- 
tion of their body, to watch over the 
strict observance of the Constitation, 
with instructions to report any infrec- 
tions to the next Cortes. 

No actual deputy can be a member 
of the Council of State. The King's 
ministers have no seats in the House. 


must take one to fill the vacant place. 

The King must bear the decision of 
the Council on all important affairs of 
the Government. 

The King cannot give or refuse his 
assent to bills, nor declare war, nor 
mike peace, nor iate treaties, 
without the consent of the Council of 
State. 

1t bee — —— to propose 
to the King t persons for presen- 
tation to all ecclesiastical benefices, 
and to all situations in the judicature, 
end the nomination must be one of 
the three persons thus recommended. 

The Council proposes, thus in triple 
liste, names for succession to all situ- 
ations in civil and criminal tribunals. 
Presentations are made in this way 
also, to all bishoprics, and other eccle- 
siastical dignities. 

The distribution of honours and 
distinctions is made according to fix- 
ed laws. 

The King cannot make any offen- 
sive alliance or commercial treaty with- 
out the consent of the Cortes, as well 
as the approbation of the Council. 





The state of the press in England 
is a matter which deserves the weighti- 
est consideration in the approeching 


on. 

We are by no means desirous of 
ranking among the declaimers against 
the present age. We are satisfied that 
there are “‘ seven thousand,” and many 
times seven thousand, who “have not 
bowed the knee to Baal ;" that there is 
within the realm at this hour a mass 
of holiness and wisdom, and loyalty 
and knowledge, unequalled in any pre- 


vious age, and al r unrivailed 
in the world ; we wi go farther, and 
say, that the spirit of the great guar- 


dian of public and private virtue, 
Christianity ianity, is more widely diffused, 
more deeply understood, and, by the 


extraordinary and munificent distri- 
bution of the Bible, more solidly fixed 
among the first movers of the national 
mind, than in all the periods of revi- 
ved religion, since the day of Martyr- 
dom and Miracle. 

But we not less feel that there exists 
a ous and a ng contrast to 
this view of British morals. Crimes 
nave ae ip A 2 an extent which 
atigues the tribunals. Desperate men 
make an open livelihood of inflammg 
the popular mind to acts of violence. 
Regular missionaries of insurrection 
parade through the country, with an 
ostentatious defiance of the legal au- 
thorities. Wherever there is a local 
pressure, which may be aggravated 
mto a popular tumult, there speeds: 


res, ] 
the mietiohary with his ready haran- 
gue on the duty of insurrection. It 
is altogether unimportant to him of 
what nature the grievance may be; hís 
question is, can it be embittered into 
bloudshed ? If the manufacturer com- 


plain, the harangue reviles the mono- 


— agriculturist ; if the farm- 
iiL 
i time, the ngue 

vishes insult upon the manufacturer, 
who refuses to submit to the war 
prices of the farmer. In all cases, the 
Object is attained so far, as discontent 
is — into the gium: bi 
breaking of looms, and the burning 

eofn-atacks, are the prognosis of the 
disorder, which is gradually to ripen 
into noonday musterings, war under 
the contending s of the rabble 
and the constitution, and the final dis- 
mesnbermeht of the rights, habits, and 
property of the nation. The law has 
suecessivel the chief of those 


e for cherishing 

and invigorating the seminal mischiefs, 

that at another time would have in- 

eren — n — 

gant flerce ews the 
ebalinnt of 


ateps of every the old ho- 
nourable observances and loyal virtues 
een dens mind, and ——— 
with every species of person 

contempt, open defrauders, bankrupts 
fm principle as much as in possession 
—«miscreants, with whom no man 
would trust a shilling—nay, shifters to 
every side of the worthless and miry 
politics of vulgar party—no sooner 
enter into a determined compact with 
revolt and atheism, than they stand 
forth purified, the elected champions 
ofa &nd furious faction ; in jail, 
addressed, visited, and sustained in 
by open subscriptions, and out 

of jail, received with processions, fetes, 
and ail the other specious and insolent 
mumrmeries of rabble malignity, in 

ight of ite triumph. 

iterature, themigh tiest of allagents, 
and whose powers, like those of some 
of the great influences of nature, we 
are at length only beginning to apply 
to the uses of society, has been deeply 
occupied in this perversion. We are 
advocates for the fullest cultivation of 
the haman understanding. The in- 
stinetive craving for x dci NUR 
high and consoling pleasures of books, 
the vigour and tension of mind to be 
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found b into the end 
eternal orn m oe thoughts opea 
to us , the 
ca ity o ing to our mene 

fal opala, I uivalent to a divine 
command for the of knowledge. 
But it is perfectly obvious, that much 
evil marb gathered in the same har- 
the — Po piled und 

uctions now compi 

cheapened, for the perversion of the 
multitude, with an industry of mis- 
chief, inexplicable on any surmise short 
of a sworn conspiracy against the Con- 
stitution, must, on this point, silence 
all scepticism. There are, at this mo- 
ment, a hundred shops open in Lon- 
don for the sale of publications, offen- 
sive to every well-ordered mind. 
Carlisle has three in the full sale of 
tracts, which no man could read with- 
out disgust or pollution. His profits 
in his first mart were estimated at two 
thousand pounds a-year,—a strong 
temptation, undoubtedly, for a mis- 
creant, who, from actual pas sm, 
thus emerged into profit and publicity. 
The attractive title over this shop was, 
“ The Deist and the Republican,” glit- 
tering in colossal characters for the 
admiration of the magistrates. When 
this alluring title had lost its fresh- 
ness, it was reinforced by a new de- 
claration,—'* This is — rara n 
dition and Blasphemy.” It e, 
that this spevies of trade has p con- 
nexion with the general right of free 
discussion ; that avowed sedition ex- 
cludes itself from all claim to shelter 
under the privileges of an intellectual 
people, and that avowed blasphemy 
equally rejects the vulgar pretext of 
inquiry into religious truth. Insult is 
not argument ; a determination to de- 
grade and overthrow, is the direct op- 
pa of free discussion ; and when 
one, and Carlisle, and the whole tribe 
of presumptuous and audacious ruf- 
fianism which = lowed v — 
beg to guilty profit, and, y; 
fron the counter to the jail, talked of 
their right to question Government 
and Religion, they but used the tongue 
of an impudent and shallow hypocrisy. | 
The board over Carlisle's mart is an 
answer clear and complete to all pre- 
tence of honest adna y But the na- 
ture and combination of the articles of 


trade, in the infamous 

which the success of — — 
tare has multiplied, isa proof not less 
decisive of their systematic purpose of 


ww. 


ng the public mind. The fol- 

lowing list was published in one of 
Cobbett's Registers for October, 1821. 
The vehicle was well chosen, and that 
hoary patriot was doubtless perfectly 
aware of the list which he thus sent 
forth in company with his exhorta- 
tions, to defecate Parliament, and bring 
back the Church to the simplicity of 
primitive times. 

** List of Books published for the sup- 
port of the wife and infunt children 
of Mrs Davison, now under sentence 
of two years’ imprisonment by the 

ice Society :— 
Mirabaud'sSystem of Nature, £1,15. 
boards 


A cheap edition in Numbers, 3d. 
each. 

Volney's Ruins, with The Law of 
Nature, 3s. 6d. extra boards. 

The Medusa, containing Theologi- 
cal Discussions. 

The Trial of Thomas Davison, for 
a Blasphemous Libel in the Deists' 
Magazine. 

Helvetius on the Mind,in Numbers, 
three half-pence each. 

An Apology for Atheism on Chris- 
tian Principles. 6s. 

The Truth of the Bible and New 
Testament fairly put to the test, by 
confronting the evidence of their own 
facts. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. To be sold 
only in sealed wrappers, in order to de- 
feat the inquisitorial system of the Vice 
Society. 

The Commonwealth of Reason. 15. 

The Peterloo Massacre. 

The People’s Proclamation against 
the Arts of designing Boroughmon- 
gers. ny. 
Boccacios Decameron, in twenty 
sizpenny Numbers. This work has been 
mutilated in recent editions. The edi- 
tor proposes to iusert in the present 
edition those tales which have been 
omitted in the former through false 
and ridiculous notions of delicacy. 


Can any man of common sense reed 
this list, by no means the most volu- 
minous or most atrocious among the 
catal of the new enlighteners of 
the national mind, without allowing 
at once that its purpose is to disrupt 
the whole frame of public decency, al- 
legiance, and religion? It has food at 
once for the blasphemer, the rebel, and 
libertine. The judgment which has 
hitherto excluded the grosser tales of 
the Decameron, is pronounced by this 
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authority, to be absurd ; 
and the work is temptingly offered in 
its original vileness, by fragments 
which place it within the reach of the 
lowest order. In conjunction with this 
impurity, is ** The Peterloo Massacre," 
and ** The People's Proclamation," le- 
vel to all possessors of one penny ; aud 
i Hm lements of — "às = 

e y a sixpenny apology for Athe- 
* ; Mirabaud reduced to threepenny 
parts, &c. 

This flagitiousness is new in Eng- 
land ; but it is not original, it has had 
a terrible exemplar. We will not now 
speak of the French Revolution, nor 
summon from their bed of blood the 
sad and fearful recollections of a time 
that looked less like the riot of human 
passions than the malignant and hor- 
rid revel and triumph of Demons. 
But it was by the same steps which 
we how mark, that France went down 
an almost returnless depth of misery 
and crime. The descent was at first 
gradual. The same conjunction of in- 
decency, insubordination, and ti- 
cism, laboured to shake the ancient 
column of the French throne, that 
now allures the subjects of the British 
empire. A higher interposition than 
that of man may disarm the danger ; 
but man is in all countries the same, 
And to suppose that a libertine, and 
atheistic populace in England, will 
not plunge into the same excesses with 
a libertine and atheistic populace in 
France, is to hope beyond hope—to 
trust In extravagant contingency—te 
be fooled with our eyes oU d be- 
ing fooled, to be.undone. 

The fall of the French monarchy 
was not the work of a day. The con- 
spiracy had lingered about its walls 
for fifty yeare, before it found an en- 
trance. Then, the massacre was sud- 
den and merciless—the delay was 
atoned for by the vigour of the exe- 
cution—the sack, the bloodshed, and 
the profanation, were the work of that 
one black and midnight period, which 
was best fitted for the work of the 
contending Vices. 

But brief as it was, it was long 
enough to break down the country 
into the most abject Ky RENTI to 
shew that gorgeous and harlot figure 
of Republicanism, with all her trap- 
pinga of blasphemy and murder, sud- 

enly flung under the tread of a re- 
morseless Tyranny ; and, finally, to 
shew France returning to the hope of 


accomplished 
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a Constitution, only through the bit- 
terness of national disgrace, and the 
mercy of enemies twice her conquerors. 
Our punishment may not come in 
this form; but unless all history be 
false, or Providence a dream, or Eng- 
land secure by miracle from the course 
of nature, she must feel the result of 
cherishing corruption. The evil may 
not yet have reached the nobler parts, 
but her safety must lie in cutting off 
the seat of the disease. We protest 
altogether — the feeble indolence 
which woul rhe on the — of the 
ive majority—against nger- 
is security which would look to the 
power of laws and institutions in them- 
selves dependent for all effectual ac- 
tion on the public sympathy ; and 
against the fantastic absurdity of sup- 
posing that the same causes will not 
produce the same effects in England, 
as in a country not twenty miles from 
her shore. 


We have & just reliance on the 
strength of the Constitution. But we 
demand some (€ of He — 
ings of that perpetual machi 
UD evil, which we know to bo la- 

ing at its foundations. When we 
sce the grim and blackened crowd that 
go down daily into the pit, and hear 
the restless wheel, and live in an 
atmosphere thickened and made un- 
wholesome by the eternal vapour of 
the subterranean revolutionary fur- 
nace, we have a just right to be dubi- 
ous of the solidity of our buttresses 
and towers. Ten thousand copies of 
Paine's Age of Reason are computed to 
have been sold within a short period ; 
we desire to know the effect of this 
enormous distribution of moral poison, 
before we can say that all is safe. 
French s and romances, of a de- 
scription which has hitherto not ven- 
tured itself within the honester pre- 
cinets of the English tongue, have, 
witbin the last year, been trunsfer- 
red to the vH use, — m 
to segments suitable to the purse 
every man. The electioneering of vice 
thus passes over no vote ; from so- 
liciting our nobles veg iar be it has 
now ded into the humblest 
depths ; its ambition addresses itself 
to our footmen and chambermaids ; it 
raises a hustings for mendicants ; and 
in alleys and cellars, prepares the way 
to national mastery by a practical use 
of Universal Suffrage. We must see 
she muster of its constituents before 
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we can be at our ease as to its chance 


' of superseding the whole representa- 


tive dignity of the Law and the Reli- 
gion of England. 

The French Revolution took fifty 
years for its accomplishment. Ours 
may be more pend The French 
were inexperienced in rabble exhibi- 
tions; reared in the glow of a sickly 
and overheating loyalty, they natural- 
ly shrunk at rough blasts that are fa- 
miliar to our more northern blood. 
While revolution lingered among the 
levees and assemblies of the great, 
she assumed the garb and almost the 
refinement of nobility. It was not 
till, wearied with their tardiness, she 
flung herself into the centre of the 
rabble, that her work was begun.— 
But with us all is ready; there is 
no tedious and untried experiment to 
be ormed before the grand pro- 
jection. The press, the pop y 
even those accidental sufferings of the 
time, which no wisdom of minister or 
man can anticipate or provide for, are 
all ready. The ap is charged, 
and it may be more the mercy of a con- 
trolling Providence than human fore- 
sight or resolution, that will prevent 
our having the first intimation of the 
danger, in the shaking of the —— 
under our feet, and the general crush 
and convulsion of all that was valua- 
ble and holy to us as subjects and 
Christians. — 

It is not our present purpose to detai 
the parallel between the present repub- 
lican symptoms of Wig vni and those 
which diseased the heart of France. 
We leave it to our readers to remark 
the closeness with which disaffection 
in the one country has marshalled ite 
writers and haranguers upon the mo- 
del of the other. But there is one si- 
milarity too remarkable to be lightl 
dismissed. The author of the Fren 
Revolution was VorTAiRE. It was 
brought to its evil perfection by other 
agencies ; but the Mirabeaus, Dantons, 
and Robespierres, were merely the dis- 
ciples of the great grimacier of Fer- 
yet It was this pian and impla- 
cable spirit that planted his un- 
easy step on the burning soil, after- 
wards to be loaded with the pande- 
monium of Revolution. ` Voltaire, ex- 
cluded from his own country, took re- 
fuge in a foreign state, and thenceforth 

libels into France, with a hoe 
iousnessencouraged by their pon 
En ponisy. The overthrow of govern- 
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ment was his evowed object, and he pure 
sued it by the triple means of calumnies 
on Christianity, assaulta on the admini- 
stration, and poems of singular and 
proverbial indecency. The same hand 
that wrote the Pucelle wrote the ap- 
palling blasphemy of the sentence 
* Ecrasex l Infame,” and called up 
the that sat upon France for 
fiv twenty miserable years. 
Here wecanunfortunately sustain the 
— in the most popular poet of our 
y, who seems resolved to act the part 
of an English Voltaire, and heroically 
be ** damned to everlasting fume." As 
bis popularity with the intelligent 
and — ——— e diminishes, his recep- 
tion among the profligate and lawless 
becomes more sincere, undisguised, 
and triumphant. His name now figures 
among the foremost on the lists of the 
venders of corruption. Lord Byron 
bably disclaims this ‘intention in 
— pastry. But the men of the prison 
end the pillory know better; force 
him out of the modesty of his aristo- 
gracy, and compel him to the glory of 
enlightning the rabble. Those men 
are wise in their generation, and dis- 
cern what will answer their pur- 
pose, with a city that must sur- 
ise lords and lecturers. Professor 
Taare, wrapping himéelf up in the 
stole of his philosophy, talks of his 
work as merely a scientific discussion, 
hateful to vulgar eyes. But the Radical 
ublishers were not to be hoodwinked 
y the Doctors robes, pronounced 
it to be an excellent thing for their 
objects, and placed it in threepenny 
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numbers beside Valney. Cain and Den 
Juan, all unconscious of their merits, 
have been found worthy of the same 
elevation, end in three numbers 
constitute the present intellectual de~ 
light of thievery, licentiousmoss, and 
sedition. We, of course, avoid all im- 
plication of the authors in this em- 
ployment of their performances. But 
the fact is before our eyes. They 
make the choice reading of the rabble, 
and those who have put the works in- 
to their hands, have all the judgment 
in evil that can be found in experience. 
The spirit of our dissolute and fao» 
tious day is distinguished from that of 
allour past tempters by the atrocity 
of the preas. Literary virulence has 
had examples in all times of our mo- 
Darchy ; but the characteristic of the 
maliguity of attack. ‘arty wil eaaa 
m ity of attack. Party will exagge- 
rate, and irritation will insult, 
but the State is now the ohjeet A 
multitude of men, stimulated by the 
ordinary motives to libel, have come 
bined in the labour of defhmation 
against all the noble principles, here- 
ditary institutions, and saered laws, 
that make the monarchy and the 
church of the empire. In this ete 
rate design they embark with a 
ness to which men can scarcely be atir- 
red by heroism and a just cause. Their 
transcendant hostility disdains to limit 
itself to the petty war of partisanship ; 
they are the enemies of principles, and 
their triumph is to be celebrated onl 
over the ruins of all Government and 
all Religion, 





DR PHILLPOTTS AND MR JEFFREY. 


CBr referring to Vol. VII., p. 168 of this Magazine (May 1820), our friends 
may refresh, and our enemies re-afflict, their memories, with the particulars of 
a former controversy between the Edinburgh Reviewers and a Cl of 
the Church of E d, second to no member of that illustrious establishment 


in character ; and, as these Reviewers seem destined to be convinced doubles 


deep, second to very few of any establishment, either in the inclins- 
tion, or in the power, to aggression, and chastise insolence. Ima word, 
from that controversy Brougham retreated like a cur with his tail between his 


roug 

legs, Jeffrey like a rat that has left his tail in a trap, and Lambton like a mon- 

that never had even a tail. 

eare well aware that the liberal and generous praise we bestowed on some 
articles in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review astonished a very great 
number of our readers—that it delighted some of them, and di — 
—but that on the whole the feeling was astonishment. Why? If, ebmply, be- 
eause it seemed very odd that the work should now deserve any s praise, 
it is well; if because it seemed at all odd that, deserving praise, it d re- 
ceive it from us, very foolish and absurd was the head into which such an idea 
intruded itself. Wx can afford to be both just and gencrous,—~and we have no 
desire to be otherwise, more especially in eur conduct towards the Whigs.: Wr 


r 
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are not the drones of Toryism. Wr do not say that * Heaven and Earth" is a bad 
thing, merely because it is printed in the “ Liberal.” We did not say that the 
* Essays on Character” were contemptible, althouzh that book did happen to be 


written by the same young nobleman who has since been so “ left to himself” 
as to ish “ Don Carlos.” We take things as we find them, indifferent whe- 
ther the enjoyment we receive is direct or indirect—the immediate effect of the 


author's genius, or its indirect effect in stimulating our own hand to the lux- 
ary of . We therefore praised the last Number of that ancient peri- 
odical ; we felt a generous pleasure in doing so, just as we should do, were old 
Tom Oliver to appear some day. on a decent pair of shanks, and once more 
throw up his hat in a gloriousring. 

But we remarked, in the midst of all our laudation, that the article on the 
Durham case a to us to be a bad affair—that we were uninformed as 
to the facts, but that the spirit of the composition was unworthy of any jour- 
ual of reputation. @ l . 
— er. — the —— FRET A what we then so 

l about spirit o article, owing exposure, for 
which the reading public has'huch reason to thank Dr Philtpotts, ‘leaves us 
no difficulty in saying, that we consider its facts to have been as false as its 
epirit was e. we incline to acquit. To be sure, the puff- 
ing note about his own “ terrible" eloquence, at first made us think the article: 
was his: but we are now aware that Mr Jeffrey was contented, on this occa- 
sion, to attack the Church of England with a meaner weapon. — ^- 

This much is certain. Dr. Phillpotts has — the Edinburgh Review 
as bare as the top of Arthur's Seat. He has exposed in the most masterly man- 
ner some of the most servile conduct we remember to have been made acquainted 
with. How such a sensitive Christian as Mr Jeffrey must feel under such an 


infliction, we should have been at no loss to imagine, everi if we had not seen 
his face these twelvemonths. Asit is, we can assure Dr P tts that the 
face looks uncommonly long—eyes fierce—lip ——— sub-incandescent 
~oceasional twitches a la B Weare y for our small friend,: 
and wish it had been Dr. ' ire to worked like that 
subtle agent, so prettily alluded to in Tommy Moore's new poem— 

— So lightnings melt . 

; The BLADE within the unharmed SHEATHE. 
But as it is, scabbard and all must pat up with the singeing. We recommend 


a good lather of the cold scraped potato to our Editorial sufferer. C. N.7] 


A LETTER TO PRANCIS JEFFREY, ESQ. THE REPUTED EDITOR OF THE &DIN- 
BURGH REVIEW, ON AN ARTICLE ENTITLED “f DURHAM CASE—CLERICAL 
ABUSES. —BY REY. H. PHILLPOTTS, D. D. RECTOR OF STANHOPE.” 


Sra— Although I had reason not to the of the t, can exe 


zy highly to estimate the moral sen-. hibit only the slime the venom. 
ability of the Editor of the Edinburgh Under this impression, it did not at 


Review, yet I was not prepared for. 
the extreme degradation to which that, 


has been contented to sink. 
ja his last Number, he has inserted an 
article, entitled “ Durham Case—Cle- 


rical Abyses," ap article, I am well, 


aware, not wrjtten by the Editor him- 
self, nor even by another contributor 
to his journal, on whose lucubrations 
I once before had occasion to remark, 


—but evidently by someinferior hand, 


who, without the slightest pretension 


first appear to me at all necessary to 
answer so very gross, but (as I thought: 
80 very feeble, an — 
It has, however, seemed to othera, 
te whose ju t I defer, that the ex. 
tensive ci tien of the Review, and 
the inferences fawn from the 
silence af aurei under 
Tacatunceasingly brought against them, 
demand that some notice be taken of 
the present attack, and (as I am the 
only individual attacked by name) de- 
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R 
mand it more especially from me. I 
proset, therefore, to the distasteful 
task. 
But frst I shall beg leave to dispose 
very summarily of the theological mat- 
ter introduced by this Reviewer. No 
man, who respects himself, will con~ 
tend on such subjects with an opponent 
of so very slender qualifications ; with 
one, who thinks the Church of Eng- 
. land only half-reformed, because its 
eatechism for the instruction of chil- 
dren contains no express denial of the 
transubstantiation of the sacramental 
elements;—who can talk with the 
mos edifying gravity, of the ** distinct 
and unequivocal repudiation of the real 
presence, which we find-in the ml 
Nine Articles," w 
knows what is meant by the real pre- 
sence (a very different thing from the 
— presence), knows also, that it 
is distinctly and unequivocally affirm- 
ed:—who, because “ the power of 

iving absolution” is claimed both by 
fhe English and the Roman Church, 
" can speak of it, therefore, as if it were 
olaimed by both in the same meaning 
and extent, though it is notorious that 
the Church of Rome has pronounced 
an anathema against all who do not 
admit the absolving power of its priest- 
hood to be-higher, even in kind, than 
the highest claim ever advanced in our 
Church :—who can talk of the ** as- 
sumption of this power by the English 
Clergy ;”- of “ this assumption being 
undeniable,” (and yet, as it shoul 
seem, of its being denied by divers ap- 
proved authors,) without knowing, 
that whether the power be assumed, 


or disclaimed, and the assumption ad- ` 


mitted or denied, depends on the man- 
ner in which the power itself, never 
once defined by him, is understood : 
+~lastly, who can close his learned lec- 
ture on this point, with asserting that 
“ the primitive Church never pretend- 
ed to have any absolving power ; see 
on one side Hammond and Marshall, 
-Wheatley contrà ;" whereas all these 
three writers (whatever be their differ- 
ence on a. collateral question) and all 
others of any reputation amongst us, 
agree in affirming, what this dreamer 
fancies that half of them deny. 

- These, and blunders such as these, 
place his theological dogmas beyond 
the reach of controveisy. Perhaps, too, 
qn similar grounds, he mi Selatan in 
some other points as a right to 
the undisputed possessien of the field. 
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ere every one who ` 


. [Jen. 
For instance, cau a writer éxpect to be 
answered, who will seriously quote Bi- 
Burnet for a recommendation antl 
ority to the Episcopal Bench of 
our days, to live “. abstracted from ` 


courts, from cabals, and from les?" 
«scenes in which that 
hore a busier than the most secu- 


lar of our tea for a century past, 
and where, by his zealous support of 
whig prineiples, he raised. himself to 
that eminent station, which, to 

with his numerous virtues, w 'en- 
sure to him, if he were now living, a 
full share in the isrectives of his pre- 


sent , 

Sil , our low estimate of this wri- 
ter's in@llectual qualifications must not 
prevent us from exposing those his mo- 
ral delinquencies, which derive im- 
the mischievous cause 


torious that a design is systematically, 
and almost — , pursued 

ny of the reformers of the present day, 
to bring the established Church _nto 
contempt, and to draw down the ha 
tred of the le on its miuisters ; and 
thatin erance of this design, every 
e£pedient of every kind, the meanest 
artifice and the most daring falsehoods, 
are resorted to without scruple or re- 
straint. Instances of both these de» 
scriptions we shall find in the Review 

fore us. 

The first which I will quote is of 
the former kind, —2 fraud so miserable, 
that it would be utterly beneath aH 
notice, excepting to mark the sort of 

sons who are most forward in their 

ostility to the Church. . 

The Reviewer is anxious to have it 
believed, that our present Bishops, 
among many other points of inferior- 
ity to their predecessors, are distin- 
guished by an increased and increasing 
spirit of luxury, avarice, and selfish- 
ness. It suited this p to set forth 
with high encomiums the splendid lj- 
berality of Bishop Butler, in disposing 
of the revenues of his grea‘ prefer- 
ments; but it did not suit the same 
purpose to state the real object, on 
which his largest munificence was be- 
stowed, namely, an episcopal palace. 
This, I say, it was not convenient to 
the Reviewer to mention ; for, blan- 
derer as he is, he could not be blind 
to the manifest absurdity of denoun- 
cing all living bishops, in the.grots, 
for “ living nA in vast and 
splendid pelaces," amd holding forth 
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one, who is deceased, as a pattern of 

traly primitive virtee, for rearing a 

Palace for himself and his successors 

to live in. S 

Accordingly, by a-stroke of his pen 
he changes the Palace of Bristol into 
the Cathedral, on the repairs of which 
he tells us, that the Bishop “expended 
more thar he received from the See.” 

Those who will take the trouble of 

looking into the Biography of this emi- 

nent man, (a trouble which I can ven- 
ture to ise them will be its own 
veward ) m find, — indeed 

“ expend in repairing improving 
the’ Episcopal Palace at Bristol four 
thousand pounds, which is said to have 
been more than the whole revenues of 
the Bishopric amounted to, during his 
continuance in that See.”* 

- I know not whether it is worth 
while to add, that so little averse to 

the decoration of his Palaces was«his 
great ornament of the English Church, 

that in less than two years, during 
which he ided over the Diocese of 

«Durham, he found time and means to 
expend y on the Castle, the Epis- 
copal residence, in that city, where his 
armorial bearings, “ in all the perfect 

‘folly of Heraldry,” as his Encomiast 

-calls it iine ‘a of modern Pre- 

-lates, still the scene of his mu- 
nificence. In the same richly endow- 
ed See, whose high secular privileges 
demand some due proportion of secu- 
lar state, he disdained not to live with 
all the splendour of the most splendid 
of those who had preceded him, “ at- 
tended by a body of serving men gor- 
geously apparelled” (as the Reviewer 
chooses tg describe footmen in purple 
liveries of these days) ; copying in such 

matters after his ancient Patron, Bi- 
shop Talbot, and studiously departing 
from the more sparing pattern set by 
his immediate predecessor. All this 
he did, without ceasing to “ 

- himself as Steward for the Poor,” 
where their real interests required his 
aid, and without departing from that 
simplicity which becomes the Christian 

Bishop, —'* knowing" well not only 
t how to be abased,” but also “ how 
to abound." 

From this pitiful forgery respectin 
Bishop Butler, a name too pure, as we 
as too exalted, to be sullied even by 
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the false and treacherous pratees of 
such a writer as this, I pass to a more 
culpable act of the same description, 
committed against a living Prelate,— 
against one, whose mild virtues, amd 
truly Christian meekness of demean- 
our, (I will not on such an occasion 
do him the injustice of referring to his 
higher qualities,) might have been ex- 
pected to disarm the hostility of the 
most inveterate enemy of his order. 
But the rancour of a thorough-paced 
Reformer finds in these virtues only 
fresh and stronger motives to his ha- 
tred. Accordingly, our Reviewer fas- 
tens on this Prelate with a pertinacity 
of mi tation, which can only 
be accounted for by his reliance on the 
unwillingness of such a man to stoop 
to the exposure of his artifites. 

The Bishop, in a Charge to his 
Clergy, thus speaks of- the Unitarian 
System, a system, of which both him- 


. self, and those whom he was address- 


ing, had in the most solemn manner, 
and on the most awful occasions, de- : 
clared their conscientious disbelfef. 
ec Its influence,” says he, ** has gene- 
rally been confined to men of some 
education, whose thoughts have been 
little pedi di on the subject of reli- 
gion ; or who, loving rather to ques- 
tion than learn, have approached the 
oracles of divine truth without that hum- 
ble docility, that prostration of the un- 
derstanding and will, which are indis- 
pensable to proficiency in Christian 
Instruction.” With what feelings this 
Reviewer is accustomed to approach 
those divine Oracles, I do not permit 
myself to conjecture: I earnestly hope, 
that they are very different from those 
which accompany his worldly studies. 
But the following is the manner, in 
which he represents the words of the 
Bishop: * It is the duty of the lene 
ple to reverence the Church and its 
members in silent acquiescence,’ ** with 
that prostration of the understanding 
and will, which a Right Reverend Fre- 
late has openly prescribed, as the best 
frame o Er AP aid all ecclesiastical 
'Subjects." 

Can the dishonesty of this writer go 
further? Yes:—and in the instance 
of this very same Bishop, whose lan- 
guage on another occasion is still more 
wickedly mis-stated. More wickedly, 





* See Life prefixed to Halifax's Edition of his Works: see also Chalmers’ Diog 


Dist. and Hutchinson’s History. of Durham 


ot Dr Philipetis and Mr Jeffrey. ` Can. 
I say, because the object of this latter the vulgar aine pen Mal 

fra is not only to "n the PY ould E Lasarded n any joar 
words of the Bishop, for purpose maintaining the slightest ion, 
—— present turn,—butalsoto I will not say to honesty, but even to 
held forth his person to public indig- prudence. e whole passage of the 


nation, as a “ courtly Sycophant," 
one “ guilty of an excess of adulatien 
unknown in the most despotic pa ied 
Gevalia by dios ^ fiwsle peace 
by those ** fawni - 
ers” in Charles the First's eae who 
a pr caused the troubles that en- 
sued, by ae air t Soa 
respecting the right of Kings, “ giv- 
ing unto Ces what Cesar refused to 
e, as not belonging to him." 
It ap , that in the course of the 
ngs in the House of Lords on 
the Bill for ing the late Queen, 
the Biskep of London maintained 
(what every one who loves the Consti- 
tution will meintain with him) that 
an enquiry info the personal conduct o 
the King would be unconstitational ; 
for, said he, citing the words of Black- 
stone, ** the King is not under the co- 
etcive power of the law, which will 
. not su him capable of commit- 


ting a fo T much less a crime." For 
speaking thus, this distinguished Pre- 
. late is chárged by our Reviewer with 


s laiming, in his place in the House 

of Lords, that by the Constitution of 
this Country, the King is exempt from 
all moral blame ; thus perverting the 
mazim which protects the Sovercign 
from personal responsibility, into the 

‘monstrous doctrine, that nothing which 

‘he does, as an individual, can actually 
be wrong.” 

That in a moment of popular deli- 
rium, such a mi ntation of the 
Bishop's words should have been made 
by those whose interest it was, at all 
hazards, to keep alive the delusion, 
could excite no surprise. But it ought 
to be a matter of astonishment, that 
so flagrant a ersion of the truth, — 
now when the frenzy, which alone 
gave it a chance of being credited even 


of Reviewer an 


Commentator on the Laws of Eng- 
land, part‘of which was cited by the 
Bishop, will be found below.* 

But it is time to advert to those 
parts of the Review, which more im- 
mediately concern myself, and the 
Clergy of Durham, a body which 
seems to have earned in a peculiar de- 
gree the hostility of every enemy to 
our Establishment. RP 

The trial of the Editor of the Dur- 
bam Chronicle, for one of the 
libels which xd e of the 
Press, even in these , has yet pro- 
duced, and the publication of ihe pro- 
ceedings by the defendant, have af- 
forded to the congenial spirit of this 

ity of reviling 

the Clergy, and the Church of Eng- 
land, of which he -has not failed: to 
avail himself to the utmost. Decency 
and justice might have seemed to re- 
uire, that he should at least wait till 

e proceedings have been completed : 
but decency and justice are antiquated 


restrictions, which a modern reformer 
has long since learned to — Be- 
-sides, if he did not send forth his stric- 


tures without delay, it might chance 


that the assertions, on which 

were to be built, might lose even the 
faint semblance of probability, which 
it was convenient to throw around 
them. Accordingly, the Reviewer 
hastens to take for granted whatever 
the Defendant, a convicted:libeller, has 
thought proper to assert ; and, without 
even sifting the particulars of that De- 
fendant's story, or noticing the palpa- 
ble inconsistencies by whichit is mark- 
ed, proceeds to pour forth all the tor- 
rent of his eloquence in pity for the 
meek and suffering martyr, and in in- 
dignaticn against his priestly persecu- 
tors. 





@ « 


To these several cases, in which the inca 


ity of committing crimes arises from 


a deficiency of the will, we may add one moré, in which the law supposes an incapacity- 
of doing wrong, from the excellence and perfection of the person ; which extend as well 
to the will as to the other qualities of his mind. I mean the case of the king: who, b 

virtue of his royal prerogative, is not under the coercive power of the Le; which 
will not suppose him capable of committing a folly, much less a crime. We are there- 
fore, eut of reverence and decency, to forbear any idle inquiries, of what would be the 
consequence if the King were to act thus and thus ; since the Jaw deems so highly of his 
wisdom and virtue, as not even to presume it possible for him to do any thing inconsist- 
ent with bis station and dignity ; and therefore has made no provision to remedy such a 
grievance." — Blackstone's Comm. Book ix, €. 2, ed fn. 
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He begins with.the following state- 
ment :—* A of merely lo- 
eal circulation, had published a few 
remarks upon the ious spirit of 
some of the Durham Clergy, in order- 
ing the bells not to toll at her Majes- 
ett decease, a mark of invari- 

ly shewn to all the members of the 
Royal Family.” 

Of the three tions — 
or implied in this statement, the first 
a wilful concealment. of the truth. 
An honest man, in stating the case, 
as this Reviewer professes to do, would 
at least have , that the remarks of 
the (whether he considered 
them excusable or not) were of a very 
coarse and intemperate kind. But of 
this I shall have occasion to say more 
hereafter. The other two propositions 
are direct falsehoods. It is false, that 
the Clergy of Durham ordered that 
the bells should not toll at her Majes- 
Willing of the belles « mark of resped 
tolli e bellsis a mar 
invariably shewn to all the namie 
of the Royal Family. 

It will be said, however, that these 
falsehoods are not originally of the 
Reviewer's fabrication,—that he found 
them asserted by the defendant, and 
not denied by any one? No! even- this 
poor cannot be admitted ; for it is 
only just to the defendant to say, that 
he expressly declined making the as- 
sertion, which the Reviewer has had 
no difficulty in making for him. “ We 
kaow not whether any actual orders 
were — to prevent an — 

of mourning," are the words o 
the libel itself.-—Or it may be said, 
— that it was in the first instance 

assertion of the learned Counsel for 
-the Defendant. Be it so; I shall not 


trouble myself to distribute the pro- th 


perty in these matters between the 
parties. 

But as to the fact not having been 
denied ; let any one read the libellous 
attack, and then say, whether the truth 
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of the fact, which. wae. tunde tho 
text (it could not be the cause) of so 
much abuse, would have softened 
(however its falsehood might ener 
vated) the criminal character of 
ibel. Let him say, whether the pub- 
lic denial of the imputed fact must 
not have appeared to sanction the con 
clasion, that that fact, if true, would 
have afforded some justification, or, at 
least, excuse, of the foul matter. which 
was appended to the statement of it. 
I say this, even on the supposition-that 
the Clergy who had been libelled were 
the prosecutors. But this was not the 
case, as must have been known to the 
Reviewer from the publication before 
him, in which it is twice by 
Mr Scarlett, that the Bishop of the 
diocese was the 
the libelled Cler 
prosecution till — informed of 
it through the public prints. It was 
the venerable Bishop, who, feeling as 
he always feels, as the friend and fa~ 
ther of hi? Clergy, instituted the = 
ceedings, to vindicate that bod 
a most foul and groundless attack ; and 
instituted them under the advice (not 
merely the cold legal opinion) of his 
Attorney-General, Mr Scarlett. I stop 
not to claim all that might justly be 
claimed from the authority of that 
name, when advising & prosecution for 
& libel. No man who knows Mr Scar- 
lett, even by reputation, (and who is 
there to whom he is not thus known? 
can believe for a moment, that he woul 
give the sanction of his recommenda- 
tion to any unn attempt to re- 
strain the freedom of the British press, 
or even to punish its perdonable ex- 
cesses. 
But, the Bishop of Durham being 
e Prosecutor, it is manifest that he 
could not make the denial; his legal 
officers did not advise that it should 
be made by any one;* and the Court 
of King's Ben ruled, that in such a 
case it was wholly unnecessary. After 





* After the Defendant's affidavit had been filed, an affidavit was made by me (which 


could not, however, be received in that stage of the proceedings) from whi 


ing is an extract : — 


the follow- 


** Touching the matters really pertaining to the cause now pending before this Court, 
this deponent saith, that having been in holy orders nearly twenty years, and having lived 
Cathedral 


both in 


cities and also in several other places, he nevertheless does 


not know 


nor believe, that * it hath been notoriously customary,’ as the said John Ambrose Wil- 


liams, in his said last-mentioned affidavit, hath affirmed, u 
and every member of the Royal Family, for the Clergy 


the decease of * the Queen 
of the Established 


Consort 
Gurch to eolemnize the event by tolling, or cansing to be tolled, the bells of their re- 
spective Cathedrals and Churches.’ That, on the contrary, this deponent believes, that 


4 
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this, had the Reviewer a right to con- 
elude that the ded fact was reall 
true, because it had not been denied 
and to make this conclusion a t 
for his om vulgar we m ri- 
baldry ? But enough of thi 

. In the next passage, which I shall 
quote, I ain myself particularly assail- 
ed. It is asserted, that “ sometime 
before the attack complained of, I had 
published a phlet full of violent 
invectives against those who had taken 
part with the late Queen, during her 
wnexampled persecution,” and that 
this pamphlet ‘assumes the form of 
a letter to Earl Grey." 

It is not my intention to hold any 
controversy with the Reviewer respect- 
ing that pamphlet. I wish not, in- 
deed, to recur to it, (nor to any other 
contention in which it has been my 
fortune to be engaged), more than is 
necessary. But since he has thought 
fit to couple it with another letter to 
Earl Grey, of which I am not the Au- 
thor, nor ever was an Appfover ; and 
since he has laboured to give the im- 
pression, that both these letters are 
equally violent, and equally reprehen- 
sible, and has even designated both as 
*€ very libellous publications," I ma 
be allowed to remind all who ever r 
my pamphlet, that it was strictly de- 
fensive; that it was written under no 
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ordinary provocation ; and yet that it 
was xd for M deed 
asperity either of sentiment or of lan- 
guage. I would also ask my Reviewer, 
whether, when hecalled that pamphlet 
& “ very libellous publication," he had 
not heard that a consultation of the 
most eminent Whig lawyers, at the in- 
stance of some of the most zealous as« 
Bertors of the freedom of the Press, 
had been holden for the express pure 
of detecting in it something libel- 
us, and that they were compelled to 
abandon the attempt as hopeless P 
e here : E? M quA all mention 
of this pamphlet, not one particu- 
lar — it been made the ground 
of a most shameless attack on me. I 
had said, that I felt m called upon 
to accept the Noble Earl’s challenge, 
and to avow before the world the 
— on which I justified an Ad- 
ess to the Throne from the Clergy 
of this Diocese, which Address his 
Lordship had very publicly and ve 
violently assailed. ** In doing this,” 
I proceeded, ** I am not ignorant, that 
I may possibly draw upon myself all 
the fury of all your adherents; from 
the political Reviewer, who scarcely 
any longer pretends to regard truth and 
justice as qualifications for his calling, 
down to the miserable mercenary who 
eats the bread of prostitution, and pan- 





in most places it is notoriously customary for the said Clergy not so to solemnize such 
event, nor to order or forbid the tolling of the bells of their said Churches on such ocea- 
sions. And this deponent further saith, that for more than eleven years preceding the 
month of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty, he was one of the Preben- 

` daries of the Cathedral Church of Durham, and that it was not then customary for the 
bell of that Cathedral Church to be tolled on the death of every member of the Royal 
Family. That it most commonly happened (to the best of this deponent's knowledge 
and belief) that the bell of the said Cathedral was not tolled on those occasions ; but this 
deponent is confident that the omission was never intended, nor did he ever hear that it 
was considered by any one as ever having been intended as a mark of disrespect to any, 
either of the deceased or of the living members of the Royal Family. 

** And this deponent further saith, that for upwards of ten years preceding the twen- 
ticth p of November, one thousand eight: hundred and twenty, he was minister of 
Saint Margaret's, Crossgate, one of the parochia] churches of Durham, and hath lived 
in terms of intimacy with some, and acquaintance with the rest of the Clergy of the said 
city; that during that time matry members of the Royal Family deceased, and that on 
none of those occasions doth this deponent remember that he gave, or was asked or ex- 
pected to give, any directions whatever about tolling the bell of the said church ; and that, 
as far as the knowledge and experience of this deponent enable him to say, he does not 
believe that the clergy of the parochial churches of Durham are in the habit of giving 
any directions whatever on the subject of tolling or not tolling the bells of their sai 

churches on such occasions ; and in the particular instance of the death of the late Queen, 

he is convinced, from his personal knowledge of the said clergy, that (whatever may 

have been their opinions respecting her Majesty's conduct when she was living) they: 
did not either, by wilfully forbearing from any customary practice of ordering the bells 

of their said churches to be tolled, or by any other act or omission whatever, intend to 

insult the memory of the said Qucen." 
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dere to the low appétites of those who 
annot, or who dare not, cater for their 


malignity, : 

The latter part of this sentence is. 
the-only passage ever written by me, 
which can be supposed, or indeed is 
pretended, to have any reference to 
the Defendant. But because I have 
written this, the Reviewer has the har- 
dihood to affirm, that “ respecting Mr 
Williams, the Defendant, this meek 
and Christian Pastor is pleased to say, 
that he is a miserable mercenary who 
eats the bread'of prostitution," &c.— 
After this, we may find no difficulty 
in believing that the ingenious person 
who converted ** The Whole Duty of 
Man" into a series of libels, by label- 
ling each vice with the name of the 
Squire, the Churchwarden, and so 
forth, was no other than an Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

Mr Williams himself is not quite 
20 well acquainted with his own like- 
ness, as his friend the Reviewer. He, 
in his affidavit, only says that he has 
been informed and believes that the 
portrait was drawn for him—end he 
was, it seems, somewhat tardy in ac- 
quiring this belief; for although he 
took upon himself to swear thus be- 
fore the Court of King's Bench, in 
January, 1822, he had, it seems, de- 
Jared elsewhere, that he did not know 
who was meant by that description. 
By what means he afterwards impro- 
ved, so wonderfully in the most im- 
portant of all sciences, the knowledge 
of himself,—or how he managed to 
* screw his to the swearing 
point,” —I shall not trouble myself to 
enquire. My business is with the Re- 
viewer—of whom I now demand, by 
what right he presumed to represent 
meas thus stigmatizing an individual? 
Could his readers guess from his state- 
ment of the case, that all that I had 
done was to give a general description, 
which could possibly be taken by 
any man to himself, unless he was 
conscious that it belonged to him, — 
nor be ascribed to him by any other, 
who did not already feel convinced that 
he deserved it? Whether in writing 
the — I myself ape it 
— appropriate to. any indi- 

idual, no isn lida right to uk ; but 
this I solemnly affirm, that I purpose- 
ly used terms, which would not admit 


of particular application, except in the 
sole case whicl I have already sup- 
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- For doing this, however, I have, ac- 
cording to the Reviewer, merited all 
the abuse which his procreant imagi- 
nation can pour.forth ; and not only: 
so—I have likewise justified the De- 
fendant's libels on those who have the 
misfortune to be of the same sacred 
ssion with me. “ Mr Williams," 
says he, ** defends himself, and asserts 
that such language, and the conduet 
which accompanies it, are not befitting 
the sacred character of the Clergy."— 
Mr W. does no such thing, and thig 
Reviewer knows that he does not. In 
the libel for which he was convicted, 
he made no reference to ** such lan: 
guage, nor any language of mine. In 
truth, he was not idiot enough to fit 
the cap to his own head, till he fancied 
that he could serve a desperate cause 
by wearing it. The Reviewer pro- 
ceeds—'* But he is met by a criminal 
information ; and when he alleges that 
such virulent invectives as he had been 
exposed to, guve him a right to reta- 
liate, he is told that Mr Phillpotts is 
not his prosecutor, but some other dig- 
nitaries of the Church. So that one 
dignitary defames him, antl his bre- 
thren join in bearing down, by the into- 
rable oppressions of the law, the dew 
amed man for retorting upon his cas 
lumniator.” 

To this I am bound to say, that it 
is a series of false—wilfully false, and 
fraudulent assertions. It is possible 
that the Reviewer had never heard that 
this defendant, long before I wrote thé 
sentence, which he chose to take to 
himself, had been in the habit, week 
after week, and month after month, of 
dealing out the coarsest and foulest 
abuse of me,—that he had, as I have 
been told, made himself liable to cri- 
minal proceedings for libels on me ins 
dividually : of this, I say, it is possi- 
ble that the Reviewer may never be- 
fore have heard. But it is not possible 
that he could even have read the pas- 
sage of which the defendant complain- 
ed, without suspecting that something 
of this sort must have taken place, with- 
out, indeed, perceiving that the obnoxi- 
ot% description was absolutely without 
meaning, as far as con the De» 
fendant, unless some previous and 
weighty grounds for it had been affords 
ed by his own conduct. It is not pos 
sible, therefore, but that he must have 
known, when he called me the defamcr 
and calumniator of this person, the 
author of virulent invectives against 
13 
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him, which gave him a right to retali- admit, either that his protegé wae per- 


ste, that he was speaking, not merely 
without evidence, but in spite of evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

. Neither is it possible but that he 
must elso have known, that in the very 
Affidavit,* from which he quotes, the 
Defendant had sworn that which was 
directly inconsistent with the justifi- 
cation drawn for him by the Review- 
er, out of the garbled my 

t. In that Affidavit it is de- 
» that the libel sulely refers to the 

Clergy of Durham, aud to them because 

— conduct at the decease of the late 

. Now to that body I did not 
belong: over the bells of any church 
in Durham I had no more control 
than the Defendant, or his Reviewer. 

This latter personage, therefore, must 


jured, or that he, the Reviewer, is what: 
I have too much respect for myself to 
call him. 

In truth, it woald not be easy to 
devise any thing more palpably ab- 
sard, as well as wicked, than the con- 
duct of the Defendant .on this state- 
ment of hia new ally. One Clergyman, 
the Reviewer says, attacked him in a 
— seven or eight months be- 
ore ; therefure he falls foul on twent 
other Clergymen for doing that, whi 
it is not pretended that the original 
offender could have joined them in do- 
ing ;—and this, it seems, is called at 
Edinburgh an exercise of the right of 
retaliation. . 

Of this same Clergy the Reviewer af- 
terwards asserts, that ‘~ the triumph of 





© And this deponent, &c. ** That among other tokens of respect usually paid to 
the Royal Family of these realms, it hath been notofiously customary, upon the demise of 
the Queen Consort, and every member of the Royal Family, (though not directed or en- 
forced by law) for the Clergy of the Established Church to solemnize the event by toli- 
ing, or causing to be tolled, the bells of the respective Cathedrals and Churches, (a 
practice which this deponent humbly conceives is not only dictated by the best feelings, 
but is in upison with and corroborative of the constitutional respect and honour due to 
the family of the reigning King,) and that the omission of that tribute of respect an the 
decease of any member of the Royal Family is not only repugnant to the feelings of 
Englishmen, but is a direct insult to the Sovereign on the throne. That on or about 
the 7th day of August now last, her late most gracious Majesty Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, Queen Consort of his present Majesty, died, to the great grief of the nation. That 
although this deponent has been informed, and verily believes, that the customary solem- 
nity sbove mentioned was duly observed on that melancholy event in almost all the Cathe- 
drals and Churches of the Establishment th t the land, including the collegiate 
Church of St Paul's, and other churches in on, yet there was, to thi s n 
sonal knowledge, one exception thereto, which exception was in the pe e Durham, where 
this deponent resides, the bells of the Cathedral and Churches of which Episcopal City 
were suffered, by the beneficed Clergy and Pastors thereof, to remain, on that mournful 
occasion, silent. That in the exercise of his best judgment, he, this deponent, did consci- 
entiously conceive (and he trusts rightly) that an insult so openly and publicly levelled 
against his Majesty and the Royal Family, demanded animadversion, equally open and, 
public, and particularly as such insult emanated from a portion of the community so 
powerful, wealthy, and considerable, as the ecclesiastics of Durham, inaxmuch as the 
pernicious example was likely to be attended with consequences proportionably injurious — 
to the House of Brunswick, and thereby to the nation at large. And that under that 
impression, and also under the impression that his respect for the person and family of 
his Majesty could not be more appropriately evinced on that painful occasion than by 
expressing his indignation at such conduct, and moreover —— the grief that 
then prevailed in every quarter of the country for the untimely decease of ber late Ma- 
jesty, he, this deponent, did, in pursuance thereof, and in the exercise of Lis rights as an 
Englishman, and of his duty as a public journalist, publish the article or 
set forth in the affidavit of the said James Southron. And that in publishing the said 
article or paragraph, he referred ru far the conduct of the Clergy of Durham, 
and not to that of the Church of Eng gencrally, (except in ao far as the con. 
duct of so important and influential a body as the Clergy of Durham must neces- 
sarily affect the character and interests of the Clergy of the kingdom at large ;) and: 
that in ps the said article or paragraph, he, this deponent, was not actuated 
in the least degree by motives of malice or ill-will towards the Clergy of the city 
of Durham, much less towards the Clergy of any other part of the united kingdom, 
and that such unworthy feclings are as alien to his this deponent’s known temper and 
character, as would be the voluntary and intended forbearance to exhibit suitable marks 
of sorrow on the decease of the Qucen Consort of a King of England.” 
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her Majesty's cause was more than they 
could well bear, and not daring tu shew 
any open marks of hostility to her and 
to the country which took her part, 
they contented themselves with Ad- 
dresses —— of what was going 
on, and with writing, and encouraging 
others to writ», those foul slunders on 
her Majesty, and all who stood by her, 
which have so signally disgraced the 
press of this country, and have, in some 
instances, led to such lamentabl 


e cons» 
— 
conduct here ascribed to the 


Cl is so very peculiar, that I may 
be allowed to — it with cane 
admiration. I will venture to say, that 
no el to it can be found in history 
or fiction, Fop in the celebrated 
Chorus sung b Conspirators in the 
German t y—to prevent their be- 
ing heard. 


appointed hopes of seeing an unhappy 
Queen d ? No such thing— 
they address the Throne, and manage 
that their Address shall be published 
in the London Gazette :—moreover, 
they ** write foul slanders on her Ma- 
jesty, and all who stood by her,” that 
is, the whole “ free-spirited people of 
this country,” for every freeman, be it 
known, must, on pain of losing his free- 
dom, act, write, , and think, as 
these Northern Reviewersshall be plea- 
sed to command. 

To answer such trash is a degrada- 
tion to which I cannot y» I will 
only ask, what are the “ foul slangers 
on her Majesty,” of which the Re- 
viewer s? That a Clergyman of 
the county of Durham did injudicious- 
ly write a very dc bead answer to 
& very reprehensible attack on the body 
to which he belonged, I most readily 
admit :—that he was not, however, nor 
ever had been, one of the Clergy, ta 


whom only the defendant swore that À 


LIBEL. 


“ So far as we have been able to judge 
from the accounts in the public papers, a 
mark of respect to her late Majesty has been 
almost universally paid throughout the 

when the painful tidings of her 
dunes vex secsived. by sellin the bells of 
estbedzaja and churches, But these is 

Vot. XIII. 
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his libel referred, is apparent from that 
person's own affidavit. I will add, 
that so far from his being enco 
by the libelled Clergy to do what he 
did, I never yet heard a single man 
among them speak of his performance, 
who did not lament and condemn it. | 
I will further add, that all the Re. 
viewer's clamour against the Durham, 
Clergy for taking a prominent and vios 
lent part on the question of the Queen's 
ilt, is as wholly devoid of truth, as 
TA ak — R — — 
‘hey actually forbere taking any 
at all, till, — been inched te thé 
description of a county meeting, which 
threatened the Sovereign with a Revo, 
lution, in consequence partly of tbe 
proceedings against her Majesty, buf 
chiefly of other alleged grievances, they 
exercised that right, wbich none but 


those ** who," in me = of the Re- 
viewer, “ use li rinciples" 
would deny them, and disdaim all 


in the acts of that meeting. But 
even in doing this, so little ground did 
they give for the charge of violence ix 
their language re8pecting the Queen, 
that as far as the proceedings of the 
county meeting related to her Majes- 
ty, they considered it sufficient simply 
to declare their dissent. 


I will not pursue the disgusting task 
of tracing all the frauds and. artifices 
of this person, whoever he be, who hes 
thrust himself into the seat of justice, 
and, in conjunction with his Brother- 
Reviewers, professes to decide equall 
'and impartially on all kinds of me 
and demerit, lit , political, and 
mo But to manifest at once the 
sort of spirit with which this Northern 
Rhadamanthus is embued, I will ex- 
hibit the Defendant’s libel, and the de- 
scription of it as given in the Review, 
desiring our readers, at the same time, 
to recollect, that the utmost care has 
been taken by the Reviewer to keep every 
part of the libel itself from appearing th 
ts pages. 


REVIEWER'S STATEMENT 
Of the Substance of the Libel 


* In pursuance of this system, when the 
news of her lamented death reached Dur- 
ham, they forbade the bells to toll, thus 
withholding that decent mark of respect 
which was due — s member of the 


eo 


on ion to this very creditable fact, 
—— —— especial netice. In this 
Y iain un city, containing six churches, in. 
dependently of the Cathedral, not a single 
bell announced the departure of the magna- 
nimous spirit of the most injured of Qucens 
—the most persecuted of women. Thus 
the brutal enmity of those who embittered 
her mortal existence, pursues her in her 
shroud. We know not whether actual or- 
ders were issued to prevent this customary 
sign of mourning ; but the omission plainly 
indicates the kind of spirit which predomi- 
nates among our clergy. Yet these men 
profess to be followers of Jesus Christ, to 
walk in his footsteps, to teach his precepts, 
to inculcate his spirit, to promote harmony, 
charity, and christian love ! Out upon such 
hypocrisy ! It is such conduct which ren- 
ders the very name of our established Cler- 
gy odious till it stinks in the nostrils ; that 
makes our churches look like deserted se- 
pulchres, rather than temples of the living 
God ; that raises up conventicles in every 
corner, and inereases the brood of wild fa- 
natica and enthusiasts ; that causes our be- 
neficed dignitaries to be regarded as usurp- 
ers of their possessions ; that deprives them 
of all pastoral influence and respect ; that, 
in short, has left them no support or prop in 
the attachment or veneration of the people. 
Sensible of the decline of their spiritual and 
moral influence, they cling to temporal 

wer, and lose in their officiousness in po- 
itical matters, even the semblance of the 
character of ministers of religion. Itis im- 
possible that such a system can last. lt is 
at war with the spirit of the age, as well as 
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Family, and could not be refused 

vient —— an affront Pe on 

ouse, and especially to its august 
This notable piece of vulgar sycophaney, as 
disgusting, Beyond all doubt, to the Prince 
whom it was clumsily intended to flatter, as 
to the people whose honest and genuine 
feelings it was meant to outrage, naturally 
called for observation from Mr Williams, 
as the conductor of an independent journal 
published in Durham. His remarks, which 
have exposed him to this prosecution, are 
strong, and indicate some warmth of indig- 
nation, such as probably every unbimssed 
mind felt upon the occasion. He states the 
fact; contrasts the silence of the bells at 
Durham with the almost universal tribute 
of respect rendered by other Cathedrals and 
Churches ; and comments upon such pro. 
ceedings as indicative of animplacable apirit 
in those who had done their utmost to em- 
bitter the Queen's existence, and whom 
even her mournful end had not been able 
to soften. He, not unnaturally, exclaims 
upon the marked in of such eons 
duct with the p ts of our religion, and 
the example of its humane and charitable 
founder ; and asserts, that such men are the 
worst enemies to the Establishment, i 
the ta- 
bernacles of the sectaries. Such is the sub- 
stance of the remarks, which the 
found it easier (possibly it may not in the 
end prove safer) to prosecute than to ane 
swer." 


with justice and reason ; and the beetles who  . 


crawl about amidst its holes and crevices, 
act as if they were striving to provoke and 
accelerate the blow, which, sooner or later, 
will inevitably crush the whole fabric, and 
level it with the dust.” 


l 
. In order to estimate duly the fair- 
ness of the Reviewer, in giving to his 
readers such a description of such a 
libel,—stripping it, in fact, of every 
single ex ression, which marks its li- 
bellous aracter,—it must be borne 
in mind, that throughout the whole 
of his long article, extending to nearly 
thirty pages, he has not found room 
for a single line of the libel itself. 
What honest motive can be assigned 
for such & suppression? Why is he 
thus anxious to hide from his readers 
the extent of the Defendant's crime? 
Because in his profligate disregard to 
truth, he chose to say, and wished to 
have it believed, that the prosecution 
of this libel, and the attempt to pro- 
tect the clergy from slanders so un- 


provoked and unparalleled, is “ to de- 
mand from the civil power that all 
objectors be put to silence, because 
the church and its members are sa- 
cred ;"—** to stifle all discussion of 
thgr system .and their conduct ;"— 
“ to bear down by the intolerable ops 
pressions of the law a defamed and in- 
jured person, writing in self-defence; 
and claiming only to retaliate on his 
calumniators.” 
Of the speeches of the advocates, as 
uoted in this Review, it is not my 
Intention to say much. That Mr Scar- 
lett, in the able and honourable dis- 
charge of the duty undertaken by him, 
affordcd inadvertently one small open- 
ing of which advantage was made by 
his opponent, would be of itself not 
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worth remarking :—that Mr Broügh- 
am should gr r ily seize, or males an 
opportunity of repeating, in lan e 
— abusive dip ai that o His 
ient, the c crisy against 
the Durham ‘Clergy, may be natural 
eneugh:—that the Reviewer should 
quote at full length, and with entire 
approbation, the ‘which de- 
seribes them as “ the most consum- 
mate of hypocrites,” was quite a mat- 
ter of course ;—but that the charge 
itself was wholly without foundation, 
that no such instructions were given 
to the Counsel for the prosecution, as 
Mr Brougham assumed, and the Re- 
viewer echoed, has been proved by 
the publication of the instructions 
themselves, a publication extorted by 
- emu of this Review.” 
' In truth, this eagerness to pervert 
one incidental, perhaps unguarded, 
observation of Mr Scarlett, to a mean- 


ing as little contemplated by himself,. 


as it was wholly unmerited by those 
who were made its objects, is only an 
additional evidence of the spirit in- 
— the defence * — and 
urpose it was designed to serve. 
No iig who reads the report of Mr 
ham's epeech, cah imagine that 
the safety of his chent was on this oc- 
easion (whatever it mey be on others 
the sole or the principal end to whic 
he looked. That he had another, and, 
as he doubtless thinks, a worthier ob- 
ject to animate his efforts, might be 
inferred from almost every part of that 
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er 
speech, evén without the applaudi 
comment of his Reviewer : Thong 
delivered in support of a deferice, it 
contains nothing at all apologetical, 
and not much that can be represented 
as even conciliatory. It is crimina- 
tive, contemptuous, and defying. The 
tone throughout is that of proud supe- 
riority and command ; and its general 
strain and character may be compen- 
diously described by the single word, 
terrible.” ; ; 

Happily, there is one other word, 
the force of which is not yet forgotten 
in an English Courtof Law—TRUTH. 
Truth is there — as in her 
proper seat: and while the Sovereign- 
t Ur Truth is felt and — 
by — rui Sanctuary of — 

i and Justice—we may despise 
all the terrors of Mr Broughaur 8 elo- 
quence, and the predictions of his pa~ 
megyrist. Nay, we may even hear 
without dismay, what we have siuce 
been told,t on the all authorit 
of the Defendant, that Mr Brougham s 
real object was obtained, not in the 
acquittal of the Defendant—that, it 
seems, was a hopeless matter—but by 
exciting in the crowd that heard him’ 
feelings hostile to the Clergy. If this 
indeed be true, the object and the 
means, the man and the occasion, 
were admirably assorted ; unity and 
consistence are thus given to the whole 
proceeding ; amd the friends of the 
respective parties may exult to see— 
bound up in one indissoluble knot — 





_ © “In p. 375, it is anid, * Jt is well known: that the defence of the Durham Clergy 
against the charge of having stood single among their countrymen, in withholding from the 


lale Queen the accustomed marks of respect, consisted in saying, that though 
than others, they might Jes as much ;' and a quotation is 

e speaks of the Clergy of Durham having instructed their chosen 
orward with this, as their defi . 


) they said less 
ven from the speech of Mr 


ence. 


** I by no means presume to condemn the learned Gentleman for cndeavouring to ex- 


eite an impression so favourable to his client, nor for seizing on any part of the address 
of the Counsel: for the protecution, which could be made to bear the semblance of such a 
meaning: But'l feel it due to truth aud justice to declare solemnly before the world, 
that no such instructions were given—no such ground was ever contemplated by me, as 
a defence for the Clergy, on account of their not ordering the bells of their churches to 
be talled." — JEretract from a Letter of Mr P. Bowlby, Solicitor for the Prosecution, to the 
Editor of the Durham Advertiser. 
- t When I observe the use which has been unremittingly made of Mr Brougham's 
on the occasion by the Defendant, by the newspapers which make common cause 
vith him, and at length even by one of the most widely-circulated literary journals of 
the day, I feel it my duty to state publicly, and I do so without fear of contradiction by 
the Defendant, for he himself has usserted the fact, that the chief object of Mr Brough- 
ara's address was gaiued, in his having succeeded in exeiting in the public mind feelings 
hostile to the clergy, and that the acquittal or conviction of this defendant was a matter 
of a secondary consideration." — Letter of Mr Bowlby. SO 


the fair fame of Mr John Ambrose 
Williams, Mr Brougham and the un- 
known Reviewer. 

That this Reviewer may remain un- 
known, is my very earnest wish. I 
seek to despise no man. But whether 
the Reviewer remain unknown or not, 
ít is time that the Editor of the Re- 
view should feel 

(** As feel he will, 
If damned eustom have not brazed him so, 
That he is proof and bulwark against 
sense, "") 
that he may not with impunity persist 
in giving circulation to t foul and 
wnmanly calumnies. A man of ho- 
nour, conducting a Review, would feel 
himself bound, by the strongest ties, 
to protect from all gross insult (it 
would be childish to weigh these mat- 
ters in very nice scales) those whose 
only protection against the petulance, 
or the malignity, of his underlings, 
must rest on his honour. If, by in- 
advertence, any thing false, unjust, or 
eulpably offensive to the feelings of an 
individual, should for once have crept 
into hia Journal, at least he would be 
anxious to prevent all recurrence of 
the injury. Has such been the con- 
duct of the Editor of this Review? 
An article was published in his 64th 
Number, reflecting in the coarsest 
terms on my character. I answered 
that article, by proving the wilful 
falsehood of its main allegations, end 
at the same time called on the author 
to defend his own veracity. Under 
that challenge he sate down in silence. 
He seized, indeed, (or some one for 
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him) on one sabordinete particular, 
and with much confidence of manner, 
and fresh scurrility of language, tri» 


umphed over my su misap 

hension of a point of law. Here, too, 
he was defeated : his ignorance of the 
law was exposed, as his less venial 


hed been detected before. 
ving done this, I addressed the 
Editor of the Review, in terms of for- 
bearance, perbaps I might say of 
courtesy,” on the just grounds of com~ 
int which I might aguinst 
imself. After an in of three 
ycars, being again assailed in the same 
Jeurnal with equal grossnese, and, as 
I have J— with equal falsehood, I 
that on him will fight all the igno? 
at on him will light e igno- 
miny of this cul outrage. 1 tell 
him, too, that he would rather have 
foregone half the profits of his unhal- 
lowed trade, than have dared to launch 
against any one of his Brethren of the 
Gown the smallest of that scur- 
rility, which he has felt no scruple in 
circulating against Churchmen. 

To you, Sir, I make no apology for 
addressing you on this occasion. If. 
you are not, what the public voice 
jum you to be, the Editor of the 

view, you will — me anf eom 

iving you an opportunity publicly te 
isclaira the degrading due. If o0 
are, it is hencefprth to me a mattet of 
mere indifference, what such a person 
mey think or sy. I am, Sir, &c. 
Henry PuiLLPOTTS. 


Stanhope, 30th Dee. 1822. 


[Our readers will, we are assured, be much more obliged to us for giving 


them the entire Letter of Dr PE 


* Durham Case.” We had prepar 


ts, than an article of our own on the 
such an article ; and perhaps we may yet 


lay it before the public ;—for it is evident that the Edinburgh Review 
joined ** The Unholy Alliance." But in this contest we shall take a firm and 





* & Before I conclude, I will add one word to the Editor of the Review. 

** That he is answerable for all that appears in it, will not be disputed. He is a man 
ef high and (I doubt not) merited reputation, a man of honour and of liberal feelin 
Let me then calmly remind him of the discreditable light, in which he is exhibited Yr 


this discussion. He appears in it asa 


Willing instrument to give currency to the base 
effusione of another man's malignity : he has allowed his Journal, 


ing to dis- 


charge the duties of fair and equal criticism, to be made the vehicle of wilfal mis-state- 
ments, and of the most glaring injustice ; he has permitted gross personal insults to be 


offered under the sanction of his authority, 


to one, whose profession, and, I will add, 


whose character, would have protected him from all indignity at the hands of an ho- 


nourable or manly nent. 
** Whether Mr Jebrey finds an 


in all thie, is a matter of much more im. 


y di 
portance to him, than it can be to me. "See Remarks on a Note in the Edinburgh Re- 


view, No. LX V. 


1823."] Dr Philpotis and Mr Jefi ey. 
decides part Mud I Co UNDE of Deion ad OC TORM establishments, 
look to themselves. Meanwhile we cannot conclude better than by copying the 
following excellent remarks by our friend Dr Stoddart :— 

“ The alight castigation we inflicted on the article in The Edinburgh 
Review, entitled * Clerical Abuses,’ was but the prelude to a most severe pu- 
nishment which the author has since reeeived from a far more powerful pen. 
The Rev. Dr PuirrrorTrs has published a ** Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq." 
which, if the author of the article has not a hide tougher than the seven-f 
shield of 4juz, must cut him to the bone. He first disposes of the i 
matter which the unfortunate Critic was so ill-advised as to introduce into his. 
Review ; and he shews that, in pretending to talk about the doctrines of the 
Church of England, the Reviewer has shewn an ignorance which would dise 
grace a catechumen of ten years old in & country perish. Every syllable that 
this polemical journal has ventured about Transubstantiation, the Real Pre- 
sence, and the power of Absolution, is proved to be a blunder of tbe grossest 

itude. Then, what he says of Bishops Buangt and Butter, is at woful 
variance with history. His censures on the amiable and excellent Bishop of 
Lonvon, which we had before noticed, are next ex with . still greater. 
force. And, after — of the introductory matter, Dr Phillpotts refutes 
the calumnies against himself and the Durham Clergy, by an exposition of the 
real state of the case, which leaves the Reviewers without the shadow of an 
excuse for one of the most intemperate, and, at the same time, most unfound- 
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ed attacks ever made on the Church.” — New Times, January 10, 1823. ] 





THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS.” 


Tue snbject of this poem, when first 
K rises "a dimly and distantly before 
us, seems to be at once so brightened 
and shadowed with thoughts and feel- 
ings, both human and divine, so richly 
overspread with the perishable ground- 
flowers of earth, and so magnificently 
canopied with the imagery of heaven, 
that before we have formed any very 
distinct conception of what may be 
“‘ The Loves of the Angels,” we are 
happy to hail them as a beautiful 
theme for the creations of genius. 
Every thing antediluvian is poetical. 
The flood washed away a world from 
life into imagination. Its universal wa- 
ters yet divide us from the younger 
years of the earth. Our generations 
seem te be from Noah ; but Adam was 
the father of the Races that sinned be- 
fore the ark rested upon Ararat. Our 
' human sympathies are still with the 
children of them who lived in Para- 
dise ; and from Cain and Abel we fol- 
low them, wheresoever they go, on the 
widening circle of inhabitation over the 
new fields of the earth. But then these 
human sympathies which we feel, be- 
cause we are all one kind, are idealized 


towards objects in that wild- remote- 


ness; and being of themselves insuffi- 


cient to satisfy the heart, they are easily 
transmuted into emotions of pure ima- 
gination, and perhaps are never found 
to exist but in such alliance. Those 
ages, therefore, seem to be the very do- 


main of pure . 
With Lies per the Loves of Angels 


with the human race, it is of no mo- 
ment, in a merely poetical view, whe- 
ther or not they are scriptural. Of the 
nature of such beings, Scripture tells 
us nothing ; but our minds are so fra- 
med as to conceive of them, and to en- 
dow them with attributes. Whether 
we endeavour to raise up our thoughts 
from earth to heaven, or to bring them 
down imperceptibly from heaven to 
earth, our mints do of themselves con- 
ceive the image of intermediate intel- 
ligencesbetween man and God, to which 
we give a mixed terestrial and celes- 
tial nature. Such beings seem to be- 
long to our own race, because like us 
they are created ; but they seem not to 
belong to our race, because their birth- 
place was in heaven, and their dwelling 
round the throne of the Deity. It is 
easy, therefore, and delightful, for any 
imagination to think of such creatures 
hanging between heaven and earth, 


and partaking, if not of human pas- 





* The Loves of the Angels; a Poem.. By Thomas Moore. London, printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1823. 
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sions, at least of those human affections 
which are in their purity the most 
nearly resembling divine. Whatever 
may be attributable to tradition, it is 
not possible to suppose the human 


soul, during its sojourn here, not for- 
ming to itaelf such visions, which seem 


inseparable from its consciousness of 
a divine origin and an immortal des- 


üny. : / 
Now, if this be the kind of ima- 
inative thought in which we wil- 
ly allow the existence of such be- 
ings, it is obvious, that if they are to 
be made the suhjects of poetry, they 
must be preserved in the full beauty or 
paper angelic character. This 
ilton has in general done; and in 
Paradise Lost, we desiderate nothing, 
except when the mighty poet ventures 
to ascend from his angels, fallen or un- 
fallen, to their Creator. Then Milton 
himself is struck with a blacker blind- 
ness than that which had veiled his 
a — orbs ;” and his poetry is at an 
en 
. But Milton spoke of' angels in their 
own world— not in ours—unless when 
sent on missions of love or anger to our 
parents in Paradise. Had he ever 
written about the power and dominion 
given to angels over the races of men, 
we know from that sublime passage in 
the First Book of his great poem, in 
what spirit it would have been concei- 
ved. 


+ For those the race of Israel oft forsook . 
king ^ aos Strength, and unfrequented 


His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial gods; for which their heads as 
low 

Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 

Of despicable foes. With these in troo 

Came Astoreth, whom the Pheenicianscall’d 

Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent 


horns 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs; 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By pus uxorious king, whose heart, though 


Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To — Thammuz came next be- 
ind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 

In amorous ditties all a summer day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
— muz yearly wounded. The love 


Infected Sion's daughters with the heat ; 


Moore's Loves of the Angels. 
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Whose wanton páesiobs in the anertd 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah." 

The Loves of the Angels with wo- 
men were not suited to Milton's spirit ; 
and accordingly, in his eleventh book, 
he gives his interpretation of that Text. 
«c For that fair female troop thou saw'st, 
Be vy seem'd re a 

esses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 
él icem of all good, wherein uns. 
Woman's domestic honour and chief praise, 
Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 
To dress, troll the tongue, and roll the 


eye. p 

To these that sober race of men, whose lives 

pont titled them the sons of God, 

Sh : yield up all their virtue, all their 
ame, 

Ignobly to the trains and to the smiles 

Of these fair atheists; and now swim in 


joy, 
Ere long to swim at large; and laugh, for 
which 


The world, ere long, a world of tears must 
wee 3 

But although Milton's gcnius put 
away from itself the image of Angels 
inixing in human loves, such an image 
may yet be brought home to another 
heart; and there does not seem any 
thing incongruous, or worse than in- 
congruous, in divine beings, of limit- 
ed intelligence, and liable to sin like 
ourselves, being overcome by the beau- 
ty of creatures different from them. in 
much, but made almost one and the 
same by common infirmities and par- 
ticipated guilt. 

The subjeot, therefore, we conceive, 
is legitimate ; but it is one to be ma- 
naged with extreme skill, and with the 
native awe of a high mind, conscious 
at all times of the unapproachable 
sanctity of that Nature. which created 
all things, both men and angela, heaven 
and earth. If there be any want of 
such awe in the poet's mind, then he 
wil be in danger every moment of 
dashing our delight—of awakening in 
our souls an insupportable sense of the 
violation of holiness—and almost a sa- 
cred horror of advancing our most 
earthly thoughts into the presence of 
the Most High. Milton spoke of the 
creation and the fall of man, and he 
shewed us the human soul standing 
before God. Adam and Eve are our- 
selveo—Humanity. In them, all that 
have ever lived, or will live on earth, 
are exhibited. Therefore Milton’s pocm 
insp‘rcs us with a holy dread. If Mi- 


bh. Y 


/ 


Moore's Loves of the Angels. 
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TON see oben of angels, can we not feeling and knowing when he is most 
turn from him to the voice of Moore? blindly and presumptnously bringing 
If we do, we must at least prepare our- himself and the creatures of his own 
selves for a great change. earthly fancy into the presence of God, 

Now, we say this, with many feel- then whatever excuses we may find 


ings of love and admiration of Moore's 
genius. But bright and beautiful as 
that genius is, we have no doubt that 
most of our readers will agree with us 
in thinking, that it ought to keep to 
this earth. Mr Moore fancy, 
sensibility, warmth of feeling, grace, 
elegance, ingenuity, even passion and 
imagination. But of all highly-en- 
dowed and richly-gifted minds we have 
ever known, his seems most hopelessly 
bound down to this earth by the chains 
of the senses. We do not now unge- 
nerously allude to his early poems ; 
for Mr Moore is not now, as he once 
was, a mere gloating sensualist, But 
his mind is, nevertheless, even in its 
most pure creations, the slave of animal 
beauty. The most soul-felt delights 
of his men, his women, and his angels, 
either trespass upon, or terminate in, 
some kind of passionate desires. If' our 
senses be the source of all our know- 
ledge and of all our feelings, in the 
poetry of Mr Moore the soul is never 
suffered to roam far from the source of 
all her powers ; earthly food is conti- 
nually administered to her divinest as- 
pirations ; and although, in the midst 
of much beauty, and brightness, and 
balm, and music, we may not feel our 
natures absolutely d ed or deba- 
sed, yet, most assuredly, when we re- 
fleet on what we have been reading, 
the soul itself seems to have been re- 
presented as a delicate material sub. 
stance, capable of being breathed over 
by delight, and colo with gorgeous 
hues,—but after all a vessel of clay, 
and if d frasi before ^": 
es, yet felt to ile, a to 
— rather than a work of vialo. 
Mortality is the essence of itali, what- 
ever Mr Moore may say to the contra- 
A Saponin; les, clouds, are all 
beautifal—so are most of his perish- 
coe 
first great and insuperable ob- 
jection, therefore, to Me Moore's 
‘ Loves of the Angels,” is one which 
may subject him to nothing short of a 
charge of blasphemy. We bring no 
such > against him. But, amia- 
ble, pure, and reverent, as he no doubt 
believed his motives to be in writing 
these vertes, yet if the constitution of 
his mind besuch asto prevent him from 


for himself, it is impossible not to be 
shocked by his words; and we lay 
down the book in a painful wonder, how 
so fine and even powerful a mind as 
Mr Moore's should be so fatally and 
infatuatedly blind, deaf, and insensi- 
ble to that voice, which in all human 
hearts humbly whispers to us to bow 
down in fear before our Creator. The 
constant approach which Mr Moore's 
mind makes, if not in its very lightest, 
at least in some of its most worthless 
moods, to tbe name and to our ideas of 
the being of the Deity, must strike 
every heart with horror. A Greek or a 
Roman spoke with more real reverence 
of Jove, than this poet does of God. We 
repeat, that such shocking impiety is 
manifestly unintentional. But inten- 
tional impiety is not credible at all ; 
and Mr Moore’s sin lies in that state of 
his soul that could so image to itself its 
Creator and Judge. No such shock- 
ing familiarity is to be found any where 
that we know of out of the prose ra- 
vings of ignorant religious enthusiasts 
or madmen. Theirs being really what 
they seem to be, the ravings of insani- 
ty, are pitiable and melancholy ; but 
Mr Moore's familiarities with his Ma- 


ker assume the appearance of cold 


glittering conceits, and the imperti- 
nences of a bad taste. His object seema 


to be to make his poem pretty, and his ' 


iety has a regard to the Row; in his 
adoration, he never loses sight of his 
bargain with Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, &c. ; and he is anxious, when 
he writes of heaven, that his lines 
should he polished to the satisfaction 
of Mr Jeffrey. . 
Now, this light and airy, and often 


utterly indifferent way of approaching 
the most awful subjects, is exhibited in 
almost every page of the . Never 
once does Mr Moore as he ought 


to do, when coming near such ideas. 
Each by itself is bad enough ; 
but the continuous strain of the whole 
composition is utterly destructive of 
all true religious thoughts. Nay, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that on 
the least religious mind now existing 
in Britain, Ltr it have any cul- 
tivation at all, this poem will produce 
an offensive effect, by the mere violence 
which its intended piety and wnintend- 
10 


b 


—— — — — 


ed impiety will do to its taste and to 
its sense of fitness. For even an atheist 
must have an idea of Omnipotence ; 
and his intellectual nature will be 
shocked by the application to it of small 
paltry words and sentences, and of 
imagery so meanly disproportionate to 
that illimitable vastness. Yet, all the 
while, Mr Moore himself writes away 
his sparkling sentences with the same 
apparent air of unsuspecting sincerity 
of worship that we might expect to 
gee in a poetaster, at the court of a 
mortal monarch, lavishing eulogies on 
the greatness of his character, the dia- 
monds of his crown, and the extent of 
is dominions. 

Let the following examples suffice. 
1. ** Creatures of light, such as still play, 

Like motes in sunshine, round the Lord, 
And through their infinite array 
Transmit each moment, night and day, 

The echo of His luminous word !” 


2. “ The First who spoke was one, with 
l 


ook 

The least celestial of the three— 
A Spirit of light mould, that took 

The prints of earth most yieldingly ; 
Who, ev'n in heaven, was not of those 

Nearest the Throne, but held a place 
Far off, among those shining rows 

That circle out through endless space, 
And o’er whose wings the light from Him 
In the great centre most dim.” 


S. ** Well T remember by her side 
Sitting at rosy even-tide, 
When, —turning to the star, whose head 
Look'd out, as from a bridal bed, 
At that mute, blushing hour,— she said, 
€ Oh! that it were my doom to be 
The Spirit of yon beauteous star, 
Dwelling up there in purity, 
Alone, as all such bright things are ;— 
"My sole employ to pray and shine, 
o light my censer at the sun, 
And fling its fire towards the shrine - 
Of Him in heaven, the Eternal One !' 


4. ** That very night—my heart had grown 
Impatient of its inward burning ; 

The term, too, of my stay was flown, 

And the bright Watchers near the throne.” 


5. “ There was a virtue in that scene, 
A spell of holiness around, 
Which would have—had my brain not 


been 
Thus poison'd,—madden’d—held me 
bound 


9 
As though I stood on God's own ground. 
Ev'n as it was, with soul all flame, 
And lips that burn'd iss their own sighs,” 


Moore's Loves of the Angels. 
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6. ** That very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became, 
And at her back I saw unclose 
T wo wings, magniflcent as those 

That sparkle round the Eternal Throne.” 


7. * Most holy vision! ne'er before 
Did aught so radiant—since the day 
When Lucifer, in falling, bore 
The third of their bright stars away— 
Rise, in earth's end to repair 
That loss of light and glory there !" 
8. ** You both remember well the day 
When unto Eden's new-made bowers, 
He, whom all living things obey, 
Summon'd his chief angelic powers 
To witness the onc wonder yet, 
Beyond man, angel, star, or sun, 
He must achieve, ere he could set 
His seal upon the world, as done— 
To see that last perfection rise, 
That crowning of creation's birth, 
When, mid the worship and surprise 
Of circling angels, WOMAN'S EYES 
FIRST OPEN'D UPON HEAVEN 
AND EARTH !! 1!" 


9. * Can you forget her blush, when round 

Through Eden's lone, enchanted ground 

She look’d—and at tbe seas—the skies— 
And heard the rush of many a wing, 
By God's command then vanishing, 

And saw the lsst few angel ca 

Still lingering—mine among the rest,— 

Reluctant leaving scene so blest ?” 


10. P onda I did, or dresm'd, or 
e 


t, 

The thought of what might yet befall 

That splendid creature mix'd with alL— 

Nor she alone, but her whole race 
Through ages yet to come— whate'er 
Of feminine, and fond, and fair, 

Should qpring from that pure mind and 


ace, 

All wak’d my soul's intensest eare ; 
Their forms, souls, feelings, still to me 
God's most disturbing mystery 1"' 


11. ** No, it was wonder, such as thrill'd 

At all God's works my dazzled sense ; 
The same rapt wonder, only fill’d 

With passion, more profound, intense, 
A vehement, but wandering fire, 
Which, though nor love nor yet desire, 
gn through all — it took 

ts range, as vague as lightnings run, 

Yet wanted but a touch, a look, 

To fix it burning upon One? ! 1” 


12. ** I had beheld their First, their Eve 
Born in that splendid Paradise, 
Which God made solely to receive 
The ight of her waking eyes / f 1 
iad on eee eee 
In worship o’er her from above ; 
And man—oh yes, had exvying scen 
Proud man possess'd of all her love {°° 
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13. ** There, at her altar while she knelt, 
And all that woman ever felt, 
When God and man both claim'd her 


sighs— 
Every warm thought, that ever dwelt.” 


14. ** Then come, oh Spirit, from behind 
The curtains of thy radiant home, 

Whether thou would'st as God be shrined, 
Or loved and clasp'd as mortal, come !” 


15. ** Days, months elapsed, and, though 
what most 

On earth I sigh'd for was mine, all,— 
Yet—was I happy? God, thou know'st, 
Howe'er they smile, and feign, and 

What happiness is theirs, who fall !” 


16. ** And, though but wild the things she 
k 


e, 

Yet mid that play of error's smoke 

Into fair shapes by fancy curl’d, 
— ra esr broke—. 

i t have yet awok 

But startled the still i — 
Oh, many a truth, remote, sublime, 

Which God would from the mindsof men 
Have kept conceal'd, till his own time, 

Stole out in these revealments then... 
Revealments dim, that have fore-run, 
By ages, the bright, Saving One!” 


17. ** And found myself—oh, ecstacy, 
Which even pol en I ne'er forget. — 

Worshipp'd as only God should be, 
And loved as never man was yet E" 


18. « bae, spoke the maid, as one, not 


u . 
To be by man or God refused — 
As one, who felt her influence o'er 
All creatures, whatsoe'er were, 
And, though to heaven she could not soar, 
At T bring down heaven to 
er 9 


19. & ehe God ! how could thy vengeance 
ight ; 

So bitterly on one so bright ? 

How could the hand, that gave such charms, 

Blast them again in love's own arms ? 

Scarce had I touch'd her shrinking frame.” 


20. ** Till there—oh God, J still ask why 
Such doom was hers?” 


2]. ** Bat is it thus, dread Providence— 
Can it, indeed, be thus, that she, 

Who, but for one proud, fond offence, 
Had honour'd heaven itself, should be 

Now doom'd—-] cannot speak it—no, 

Merciful God! it is not so— 

Never could lips divine have said 

The fiat of a fate so dread." 


22. ** Again, I cry, Just God, transfer 
That creature's sufferings all to me— 
Mine, mine the guilt, the torment bo, 

To save one minute's pain to her, 

Let mine last all eternity !” 
Vor. XIII. 
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23. ** Among the Spirits, of pure flame, 
That round the Almighty Throne abide, 

Circles of light, that from the same 
Eternal centre sweeping wide, 
Carry its beams on every side, 

(Like spheres of air that waft around 

The undulations of rich sound) 

Till the far-circling radiance be 

Diffused into infinity ! 

First and immediate near the Throne, 

As if peculiarly God’s own, 

The Seraphs stand." 


24. ** "Mong these ZARAFH once, and 


none 
E’er felt affection's holy fire, 

Or yearn’d towards the Eternal One, 
With half such longing, deep desire.” 


25. ** Often, when from the Almighty 
brow 


A lustre came, too bright to bear, 
And all the seraph ranks wóuld bow 
Their heads eath their wings, nor 


dare 
To look upon the effulgence there ; 
This Spirit’s eyes would court the blaze, 
(Such pride he in adoring took) 
And rather lose, in that one gaze. 
The power of looking, than not look !” 


26. ** And, though the Spirit had trans- 
gress'd, 
Had, from his station mong the blest 
Won down by woman's smile, allow'd 
Terrestrial passion to breathe o'er 
'The mirror of his heart, and cloud 
God's im there so bright hefote ; 
Y et never did that God look down 
On error with a brow so mild ; 


‘Never did justice launch a frown, 


That, ere it fell, so nearly smiled." 


We quote these verses with no other 
wish to shew (perhaps even to 
Mr Moore himself) by so many col- 
lected examples from one long poem, 
how the mind may acquire uncon- 
sciously a habit of speaking most ir- 
reverently of divine things. A hundred 
others—nay, many hundred others— 
overload this poem. Some are good— 
some perhaps harmless—some slightly 
offensive—some grossly so—and man 
monstrous and shocking. What the ef- 
fect of the whole is, and must be, can 
be known only to those who go through 
with the ‘whole ** Loves of the An- 
gels” without cessation. Our minds 
are either perpetually shocked or dis- 

sted with Mr Moore's inconceivable 
fevity—or the allusions he so boldly 
makes produce no effect at all—and 
we look at the most holy and awful 
words, as if we saw them not,—or we 
hear them as if they were from the 

_ I 


08 
lips of a child or an idiot, “ signifying 


Now, should Mr Moore himself 
chance to look over our , we do 
not fear, although he may be displea- 
sed with the strong terms we make use 
of, that he will wholly dissent from 
our judgment. We think that he has 
unconsciously familiarized himself, in 
thinking over his subject, with the 
name of Deity, and with Jehovah 
himself, ** localized in Heaven." Be- 
sides, angels are the interlocutors in 
his poem ; and Mr Moore has certain- 
ly been led farther than he would 
otherwise have been, by being deluded 
into a belief, that angels might utter 
language not sufferable from human 
lips. That is no defence at all. For 
although it might be admitted in 
some particular instances, our objec- 
tion, and we believe the objection of 
all the readers of poetry in Britain, will 
lie against the general tone of the 
whole composition. Nothing can save 
that from entire and univ cone 
. demnation. We are not enemies, but 

friends to Mr Moore; and little au- 
thority as our opinions may hold over 
his mind, yet in this case, they may 
at least direct him to inquire what are 
the opinions of others, better and wiser 
than we pretend to be ; and if he finds 
at last that he has fallen into a grie- 
vous sin, which he resolves never again 
to commit, he will at least acknow- 
ledge that our condemnation, express- 
ed strongly and without reserve, was 
not arrogantly pressed upon him, nor 
unaccompanied with what seemed to us 
to be proofs of its justice. Others may 
praise him more lavishly, and pretend 
to see nothing of all this. We would 
shut our eyes if we could, but we 
cannot; for few things of the kind 
would give us greater satisfaction, than 
to see this Poet at all times writing in 
a style worthy of his beautiful and 
original genius. : 
The second great and radical objec- 
tion to the poem is, that the character 
‘of the angels is almost entirely hu- 
man. In other words, they are not 
angels at all. We do not pretend to 
know how to describe such a charac- 
ter. We have no intention of writing 
a poem on their loves. But Mr Moore 
has done so; and his conception of the 
character, appearance, and conduct of 
his angels, is, in our opinion, a most 
woful and lamentable failure. He as- 
signs them different characters indeed, 
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and different degrees of dignity, know- 
ledge, and power. But no sooner 
open their mouths, than they are an- 
gels no more, but mere men, “ tn 
cute et intus," with the blood, brain, 
thoughts, desires, and passions of men, 
and no more. Some attempts are made 
to mystify them into angels ; and there 
it is chiefly that Mr Moore falls into 
his blasphemy. But except that they 
have wings, and talk of heaven, they 
are earth-worme like ourselves. Not 
vy dais they men, but they seem as 
if were Irishmen ; for such fu- 
rious love was never made out of the 
land of potatoes. The two first angels 
bear a strong resemblance to ** the 
wild tremendous Irishman" of this 
Magazine ; and the third, although 
more demure, anda married man, ia lit- 
tle betterthan Odoherty. Ifthese three 
— were no more than three young 
ets of the family of the Macgilli- 
euddys, or any other vigorous heredi- 
tary house in Kerry, their amatory con- 
fessions would be felt to be - 
teristic both of country and county. 
But for bona fide heaven-born angels, 
who probably never had been in Ire- 
land at all, to sit down cheek-by-jowl 
on a hill-side, and rehearse, and al- 
most*react, each his amour, is some- 
thing absolutely ludicrous and laugh- 
able; unless we are to understand 
from the first that the is à mere 
Jeu d'esprit, and then it es some- 
thing rather too serious for a joke. 
Now that the whole poem, or poems, 
are essentially and radically bad and 
worthless, is proved by this—that no 
n, either man, woman, or child, 
owever much they may admire the 
luxuriance and tenderness of Mr 
Moore's fancy, can rise from the peru- 
sal of this Tale of Angel-loves, with- 
out utter indifference to them and all 
their loves. Any little interest which 
is felt for them, during their complaints, 
arises from the feeling that they are 
mere human beings like ourselves ; 
but the instant that we remember that 
they belong to the Hierarchy, the spell 
is broken, and the whole is a vain, wild, 
unsubstantial, and fantastical dream. 
Their stories can draw forth no tears, 
although the angels themselves are re- 
presented as overcome with passion ; 
contradictions, inconsistencies, impro- 
babilities, and impossibilities, are all 
huddled together without any amel- 
gamating spirit; and although fre- 
quently the mind is startled and de- 
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—— by a beautiful image, a natu- 
t, or an ingenious or grace- 
ful fancy, yet no permanent emo- 
tion of any kind is excited; and we 
listen to the dreary complaints of be- 
ings, for whom we care little or no- 
thing, except as we suppose them to 
resemble ourselves, and whose merely 
human transgression is so transmogri- 
fied by their laboured and loaded lan- 
guage, that we really know of nothing 
to compare it to, but that most peril- 
ous passage in the Bath Guide, where 
Aunt Tabby describes her nocturnal 
vision with Stout Roger the Moravian. 
But independently of this entire 
want of interest in these angels, does 
it not appear to argue a total want of 
high invention in Mr Moore's mind— 
his mere putting of human words in- 
to the lips of celestial creatures, and 
of human feelingsinto their bosoms ? 
Nothing is here created. There is ab- 
ciim red rd — Ms. 
ightalteration,these smight 
—2 hly weeded o: plucked ra- 
ther, of angels and their wings, as any 
of Lord Byron's works—the Corsair or 
Gisour, or those of Mr Thomas Little. 
There is a great glitter of wings un- 
questionably, and the angels are very 
proud of their feathers. Indeed they 
speak much more frequently of these 
appendages than seems to be natural for 
in their situation. Were aman 
to find himself suddenly in possession 
of wings—Mr Moore or Christopher 
North—no doubt he would plume 
himself greatly upon them, and flaff 
them in the eyes of the lieges. But an 
angel had always wings, from the first 
hour of his existence ; and really for 
him to be folding and unfolding them 
upon all occasions, and telling those 
who have wings as well as himself, 
how one time he used one wing to fan 
himself, and at another to play at bo- 
pou it with the first pretty girl 
saw, and so forth —Why really ** we 
think his prattle to be tedious,” and 
wish both him and his feathers at the 


, devil. This is no doubt rather a con- 


temptuous way of talking of an an- 
gel; but if he jargons thus, he can ex- 
pect nothing else.from the Editors of 
our Leading Periodicals. Mr Moore 
has himself to blame, as will be seen 
from the following quotations :— 
1. “ Pausing in wonder I look'd on, 
While, playfally around her breaking 
The waters, that like diamonds shone, 
She moved in light of her own making. 
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At length, as sjowly I descended 

To view more near a sight so splendid, 
The tremble of my wings all o'er 

(For through cach plume I felt the thrill) 
Startled her, as she reach’d the shore 

Of that amall lake—her mirror still,” 


2. ** In pity to the wondering maid, 
Though loth from such a vision turning, 
pii ae I bent, ire ide the shade 
my spread wings to hide the burnin 
Of glance which] well could feel á 
For me, for her, too warmly shone; 
But, ere I could again unseal 
My restless eyes, or even steal 
One side-long look, the maid was gone." 


3. ** But vain my suit, my madness vain ; 
Though gladly, from her eyes to gain 
One earthly look, one stray desire, 
I would have torn the wings, that hung 
Furl’d at my back, and o'er that Fire 
Unnamed in heaven their fragments 
fung!!! 1!" 


4. ** — once, too, was: so nearly spo. 
en, 
That my spread plumage in the ray 
And breexe in heaven began to play— 
When my heart fail'd—the spell was 


broken— 
The word unfinish'd died away, 
And my check'd plumes, ready to soar, 
Fel slack and lifeless as before | / 


5. ** Nay, shrink not so—a look—-a word— 
Give them but kindly, and I fly ; 
Already, see, my plumes have stirr'd, 
And tremble for their home on high. 
Thus be our parting—cheek to cheek— 
One minute's lapse wild be forgiven, 
And thou, the next, shalt hear me speak 
The spell that plumes my wings for hea- 


ven I" 


6. ** Dead lay my wings, as they have lain 
Since that sad hour, and will remain— 
So wills the offended God for ever !” 


7- “ Then fleetly xing'd I off, in quest 
Of those, the farthest, loneliest, 

That watch, like winking sentinels, 

The void, beyond which Chaos dwells, 
And there, with noiseless plume, pursued.” 


8. * My wings shut up, like banners 
furl’d, 
When Peace hath put their pomp to 


sleep ; 
Or like autumnal clouds, that keep 
Their lightnings sheath'd, rather than mar 
The dawning hour of some young star!!!" 


9. ** "T'was on the evening of a day, 


Which we in love had dream'd away ; 
In that same garden, where, benea 
The silent earth, stripp'd of my wreath, 


, 
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And furling up those wings, whose light 
For mortal gaze were else too bright, 
I first had stood before her sight." 


10.: ** For well I knew the lustre shed 
From my rich wings, when proudliest 
spread, 

Was, in its nature, Jambent, pure, 

And innocent as is the light 
The glow-worm hangs out to allure 

Her mate to her green bower at night. 
Oft had I, in the mid.air, swept 
Through clouds in which the lightning 


slept, 
As in his lair, ready to spring, 
Yet waked him not, though from my wing 
A thousand sparks fell glittering ! 
Oft too when round me from above 
The feather'd snow (which, for its white- 


ness, 

In my pure days I used to love) 

FELL, LIKE THE MOULTINGS OF HEA- 
vEN'8 Dove!!!” 


Farther than this we cannot pro- 
ceed with our quotations. "This is 
really enough to blind the eyes of a 
feather-monger. We do not know how 
an angel feels himself during moult- 
ing-time; but we do know, that no 
other animal with feathers, is at that 
time at all disposed either for love or 
war ; and that the best game-cock that 
ever flew, is at that time little fit ei- 
ther to exterminate or continue his 
species. 

Of the utterly human nature of 
angelic love, as it is painted by Mr 
Moore, a few examples may be given. 
If we admit thg basis at all on which 
the whole poem is founded, namely, 
sexual intercourse between angels and 
human bcings, we must admit also the 
desires of earth to belong to the sons 
of heaven. But surely we require 
something more than mere violence of 
human passion. No more however is 

iven ; p zu is worst of all, there 
is an air o antry in those angels 
which might qualify them for Door: 
ming writers, with their own pens, in 
La Belle Assemblée. They talk of 
woman in that high-flown complimen- 
tary style, which is to be mct with 
among the half bred ; and as if eyes, 
glances, thrillings, even dress, and the 
coquetries of the sex were valuable inan 
ei estimation, and were thc causes 
of his passion for the sex. The love, 
instead of being angelical and seraphic, 
is not, except in its warmth and impe- 
tuosity, what ought to be the love cven 
of a man ; but is rendered false, and 


consequently degrading and contempt- 
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ible by the admiration of vanities and 
follies which can only be understood 
at all by a reference to the habits and 
customs of polite society. This is 
most deplora — t may be 
oned, even while we despise it, in 
Er Mr Moore's madrigals, becomes 
unendurable in the mouth of a ** ce- 
lestial visage." An angel must not 
make love as if he were in a stage- 
coach with ** Sweet Fanny of Tim- 
moul," whose band-box was marked, 
* Miss Fanny —— of Timmoul, pas- 
senger.” But so it is; and even Rust 
himself, the prime Angel in this Poem, 
his suit to an antediluvian 
— whose lips, in the Little Lan- 
age, seem to have been “ eternally 
iting and kissing each other.” 


1. ** Though gross the sir on earth I drew, 
*T was blessed, while she breath'd it too ; 
Thou dark the flowers, though dim the 


SKY, 
Love Y4 them light, while she was nigh. 
Throughout creation I but knew 
Two separate worlds —the onc, that small, 
Beloved, and consecrated spot 
Where LEA was—the other, all 
The dull, wide waste, where she was 


not !” 


2. ** How could I leave a world, which she, 

Or lost or won, made all to me, 

Beyond home— glory—every thing ? 
How fly, while yet there was a chance, 

A hope—aye, even of perishing 
Utterly by that fatal glance ! 

No matter where my wanderi 
So there she look’d, moved, 

about— 
Woe, ruin, death, more sweet with her, 
Than all heaven's proudest joys without !” 


were, 
breath’d 


8. ** She, who brought death into the 
world, 
There stood before him, with the light 
Of their lost Paradise still bright 
Upon those sunny locks, that curl'd 
Down her white shoulders to her feet — 
So beautiful in form, so sweet 
In heart and voice, as to redeem 
The loss, the death of all things dear, 
Except hersclf—and make it seem 
Life, endless Life, while she was near !"’ 


4. ** Oh, "tis not to be told how long, 
How restlessly I sigh'd to find 

Some one, from out that shining throng, 
Some abstract of the form and mind 

Of the whole matchless sex, from which, 
In my own arms beheld, possest, 

I might learn all the powers to witch, 
To warm, and (if my fate unblest 
TVould have ib ruin of the rest ! 
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Into whose inward soul and sense These are but a few of the least offen- 
I might descend, as doth the bee sive and unangelical of the rhapsodies 
Into the flower's deep heart, and thence scattered profusely over these poems. 
Rifle, in all its purity, Open the volume at any page, and you 


The prime, the quintessence, the whole 
Of wondrous Woman's frame and soul !” 


9. ** "T was not alone that loveliness 
By which the wilder'd sense is caught— 
Of lips, whose very breath could bless— 
Of playful blushes, that seem’d nought 
But luminous escapes of thought— 
Of eyes that, when by anger stirr'd, 
Were fire itself, but, at a word 
Of tenderness, all soft became 
As though they could, like the sun's bird, 
Dissolve away in their own flame— 
Of form, as pliant as the shoots 
Of a young tree in vernal flower ; 
Yet round and glowing as the fruits 
That drop from it in summer's hour." — 


6. * "T was this—a union, which the hand 
Of Nature kept for her alone, 
Of every thing most playful, bland, 
Voluptuous, spiritual, grand, 
In angel-natures and her own— 
Oh this it was that drew me nigh 
One, who seém’d kin to heaven as I, 
My bright twin sister of the sky— 
One, in whose love, I felt, were given 
The mix'd delights of either sphere, 
All that the spirit seeks in heaven, 
And all the senses burn for here !” 


7. * For never did this maid—-whate'er 
The ambition of the hour—forget 
Her sex's pride in being fair, 
Nor that adornment, tasteful, rare, 
Which makes the mighty magnet, set 
In Woman's form, more mighty yet." 
8. ** So was it with that Angel; such 
The charm, that sloped his fall along 
From good to ill, from loving much, 
Too easy lapse, to loving wrong. 
Even so that am'rous Spirit, bound 
By Beauty’s spell where'er "twas found, 
From the bright things above the moon 
Down to eartli's beaming eyes descended, 
Till love for the Creator soon 
In passion for their creature ended !” 


9. ** Those eyes, whose light seem’d rather 


given 
To be adored than to adore ; 
Such eyes, as may have look’d from heaven, 
Bat ne'er were raised to it before !” 
10. ** That happy minglement of hearts, 
Where, aschymiccompound are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far !” 


cannot read ten lines without meeting 
with others much worse, in every point 
of view—false and meretricious even 
from the lips of human lovers, but from 
the sons of the Morning, alas! pitiful 
indeed—and worthy of being trans- 
planted into Ackerman’s Repository. 

The poems, therefore, are bad—ir- 
redeemably bad, and nothing can save 
them from oblivion, or from condemn- 
ing memory. 

But while we know this to be the 
truth, it is equally true, that they are 
all coloured brightly, and often beauti- 
fully, by Mr Moore's genius. The 
descriptions, though scarcely ever sim- 
ple or distinct, are often splendid and 
gorgeous ; the versification is occasion- 
ally rich and harmonious ; many fine 
i are profusely scattered over 
the whole ; and many sentiments and 
feelings, natural in themselves, and 
only denaturalized by the absurdity of 
the passion or situation of the speak- 
ers, are to be found overlaid in the 
mass of ornament with which the 
whole composition is embossed. We 
had intended to give a few long ex- 
tracts, but were we to do so, they 
would only present to our readers a 
few beauties, some of them exquisite, 
among a mass of follies and betises ; 
and as the popularity of Mr Moore's 
name must have sent the “ Loves of: 
the Angels" into many thousand 
hands, they who have read them will 
judge for themselves of the justice of 
our article—they who have not, must 
look elsewhere for the — of 

s that do not seem to deserve 
them, and no doubt all the Periodical 
Publications of the month will be over- 
flowing with extracts. 

Mr Moore tells us that he has been 
engaged for two years on a large poeti- 
cal work ; and we do most earnestly 
hope that it will be something very 
different in conception, plan, and ex- 
ecution from this one, else we must 
just content ourselves with—TIalla 
Rookh 
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HEAVEN AND EABTH, A MYSTERY.” 


That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 


Ir is impossible to suppose two 
poems more nearly diametrically oppo- 
site to each other in object and ex- 
ecution than the ** Loves of the An- 
gels,” by Mr Moore, and “ Heaven 
and Earth, a Mystery,” by Lord By- 
ron. The first is all glitter and point, 
like a piece of Derbyshire spar—and. 
the other is dark and massy, like a 
block of marble. In the one, angels ha- 
rangue each other, like authors wish- 
ing to make a great public impres- 
sion ; in the other, they appear silent 
&nd majestic, even when their souls 
have been visited with human 
sions. In the one, the women whom 
the angels love, although beautiful 
and emiable, are blue-stockingish end 
pedantic, and their sins proceed from 
curiosity and the love of knowledge. 
In the other, they are the gentle, or 
the daring daughtersof flesh and blood, 
dissolving in tenderness, or burning 
with passion for the Sons of the Morn- 
ing. In the onc, we have sighs, tears, 
kisses, shiverings, thrillings, perfumes, 
feathered angels on beds of down, and 
all the transports of the honey-moon ; 
in the other, silent looks of joy or des- 


peir, n seen blending in vain 
union — the spirits of mortal and 
immortal, love shrieking on the wild 
shore of death, and all the thoughts 
that ever agitated human hearts dash- 
ed and distracted beneath the black- 
ness and amidst the howling of com- 
mingled earth and heaven. The one 
is extremely pretty, and the other is 
something terrible. Moore writes with 
& crow-quill, on hot-press wire-wove 
card-paper, adorned with Cupids sport- 
ing round Venus on a couch. Byron 
writes with an eagle's plume, as if upon 
a broad leaf taken from some great tree 
that afterwards perished in the flood. 
The great power of this ** Mystery" 
is in its fearless and daring En 
Byron faces at once all the grandeur of 
his sublime subject. He seeks for no- 
thing, but it rises before him in its 
death-doomed ificence. Man, or 
angel, or demon, the being whomourns, 
or laments, or exults, is driven to speak 


by his own soul. The angels of the 


d " deign not to use man 
— to their beautiful d 


mours, and they scorn Noah and his 
sententious sons. But Moore's angels 
talk like — (without the 
genius of the English Opium-Eater,) 
interminably, and most wearisomely, to 
each other and tothe daughtersof men ; 
and when they give over, and hold their 
tongues, the reader's satiafaction is not 
to be computed. They are indeed slow 
to begin, and never ending, like Mr 
Wordsworth's stock-dove; but we 
cannot say of them as that great Laker 
does of his cushat, ** that is tbe song, 
the song for me !" 

The first scene is a woody and 
mountainous district, near Mount 
Ararat ; and the time midnight. Mor- 

creatures, conscious of their own 
wickedness, have heard awful predic- 
tions sounding in their souls of the 
threatened flood, and all their lives are 
darkened with terror. But the sons of 
God have been dwellers on earth, and 
women’s hearts have been stirred by 
the beauty of these celestial visitants. 
Anah and Aholibamah, two of these 
angel-stricken maidens, come wander- 
ing along while others sleep, to pour 
forth their invocations to their demon- 
lovers. They are of very different cha- 
racters—Anah soft, gentle, and sub- 
missive—Aholibamah proud, impetu- 
ous, and aspiring—the one loving in 
fear, and the other in ambition. Anah 
says, 

— sleeps : it is the hour when 


Who ve us are accustomed to descend 
Through the deep clouds o'er rocky Ara- 
rat :— 
How my heart beats !” 
She expresses fears of her impiety in 
loving a celestial nature, fears with 
which the daring Aholibamah cannot 
sympathize.— 
€ Anah. But, Aholibamah, 
Ilove our God less since his angel loved me: 
This cannot be of good ; and though I know 
n 


ot 
That I do wrong, I feel a thousand fears 
Which are not ominous of right. 





* From the Liberal, No. II. This is a paltry periodical. No. II. is like a lion with 


a fine sh 


king-like head, a lean body, hungered hips, and a tawdry — 
dye. 


Hazlitt—Hunt. We shew now the lion’s head. Carcase, hips, and tail by an 
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Aho. Then wed thee 
Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin ! 
There's Japhet loves thee well, hath loved 


thee long ; 
Marry, and bring forth dust ! g 
Anah. I should have loved 


Azaziel not less were he mortal; yet 

I am glad he is not. I can not outlive him. 

And when I think that his immortal wings 

Will one day hover o’er the sepulchre 

Of ps poor child of clay which so adored 
im, 

As he adores the Highest, death becomes 

Less terrible ; but yet I pity him ; 

His grief will be of ages, or at least 

Mine would be such for him, were I the 


Seraph, 
And he the perishable. 
Aho. Rather say, 
That he will single forth some other daugh- 


ter 
Of earth, and love her as he once loved 
Anah. 
Anah. And if it should be so, and she so 
loved him, 
Better thus than that he should weep for 


me. 

Aho. Yf T thought thus of Samiasa’s love, 
All Seraph as he is, I'd spurn him from me. 
Bat to our invocation ! "Tis the hour.” 

The invocation is extremely beauti- 
ful, but it will not admit of any ex- 
tracts, for its chief beauty lies in the 
continuous and meandering flow of its 
impassioned versification. At its close 
—and it might well win down to earth 
iei i in from heaven, —the maid- 
ens disappear in the midnight dark- 
ness, hoping the presence of their celes- 
tial lovers, Azaziel and Samiasa. 

In the second scene, Japhet, Noah’s 
son, and Irad appear—the earthly and 
despised lovers of these two maidens. 
Their talk is somewhat dull, pris 
we presume ie natural in such cir- 
cumstances. Irad di , and then 
Japhet, who knows hing 
doom of the earth, thus laments.— 

** Japh. (solus.) Peace! I have sought it 

where it should be found, 

In love—with love too, which perhaps de- 
served it ; 

And, in its stead, a heaviness of heart— 

A weskness of the spirit.—listless days, 

And nights inexorable to sweet sleep— _ 

Have come apon me. Peace ! what peace ? 
the calm 

Of desolation, and the stillness of ` 

The untrodden forest, only broken by 

The sweeping tempest through its groan- 
-ing boughs ; 

Such is che sullen or the fitful state 

Of my mind overworn. The earth’s grown 


— d portents ha 
many signs an en ve pro- 
claim'd ER 
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A change at hand, and an o’eewhelming 
doom 


To perishable bein Oh, my Anah ! 
mana dread Kont denounced shall open 


The — of the deep, how mightest 
od 
Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements ; this bosom which in vain 

Hath beat for thee, and then will beat more 


vainly, 

While thine — Oh, God! at least remit 
to her 

Thy wrath! for she is pore amidst the 
failing, 

As a star in the clouds, which cannot 
quench, 

Although they obscure it for an hour. My 
Anah ! 


How would I have adored thee, but thou 
wouldst not ; 
— would I redeem thee—see thee 


ve 
When Ocean is Earth's grave, and, unop- 


posed 
By — rd shallow, the leviathan, 
Lord e shoreless sea and watery world, 
— at his boandlessness of re. 
39 


Old Noah and Shem now enter, 
looking for J aphet, who thus “ loves 
the daughter of a fated race,” and with 
A soliloquy between them the scene. 


oses. 

Scene third is laid among the moun- 
tains, the caverns, and the rocks of 
Caucasus, and the solitary and mourn- 
ful Japhet thus sublimely addresses 
them : 

* Ye wilds, that look eternal ; and thou 


cave, 
Which seem’st unfathomable ; and yemoun- 


tains, 
So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 
Here, in your rugged majesty of rocks 
And toppling trees that twine their roots 
I * dicular la here the ft 
n perpendicu ces, where the foot 
Of man would — could he reach 
them —yes, 
Ye look eternal! Yet, in a few days, 
Perhaps even hours, ye will be dango. 
rent, hurled 
Before the mass of waters; and yon cave, 
Which seems to lead into a lower world, 
Shall have its depths search'd by the sweep- 





ing wave, 
And dolphins gambol in the lion's den ! 
And man b, men ! my fellow-beings ! 
Who 
Shall weep above your universal grave, 
Save I ? o shall be left to weep? My 
kinsmen 


Alas! what am I better than ye are, 
That I must live beyond ye? Where shall 
be 


7 


T4 
The | eia places where I thought of 
ah 


While I had hope? or the more savage 
haunts, 

Scarce less beloved, where I despair'd for 
her ? 

And can it be !—Shall yon exulting peak, 

Whose glittering top is like a distant star, 

Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 

No more to have the morning sun break 
forth, 

And scatter back the mists in floating folds 

From its tremendous brow ? no more to have 

Day’s broad orb drop behind its head at 
even 

Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? 

No more to be the beacon of the world, 

For angels to alight on, as the spot 

Nearest the stars ?” 

Just as he concludes his soliloquy, 
which, liké all soliloquies we ever ut- 
tered, or heard uttered, gets heavy af- 
ter the first fifty lines—a rushing sound 
from the cavern is heard, and shouts 
of laughter. Afterwards a Spirit passes, 
which, to the various impassioned ad- 
dresses and interrogations of Japhet, 
merely answers, Ha! Ha! Ha! As 
this scoffing demon disappears, Japhet 
exclaims— 

** How the fiend mocks the tortures of 

a world, 
The coming desolation of an orb, 
On kr e sun shall rise and warm no 
e! 
How the earth sleeps ! and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death ! 
Why should they wake to meet it ? What 


is here, 
Which look like death in life, and speak 
^ like things 
Born ere this dying world ? They ccme like 
clouds !" 

Crowds of spirits now pass from the 
cavern, and one of them chaunts to 
* Japhet a terrible prophetic lament, and 
exultation over the drowned world. 
He and Japhet bandy words, and the 
spirit taunts him and Noah with sel- 
fishness and poltroonery, in wishing 
to survive the destruction of the rest 
of the race of man. Then there is a 
chorus of spirits issuing from the ca- 
vern. 

** Chorus of Spirits issuing from the cavern. 
Rejoice ! 
No more the human voice 
Shall vex our joys in middle air 
With prayer ; 
No more 
Shall they adore ; 
And we, who ne'er for ages have adored 
The prayer-exacting Lord, 
To whom the omission of a sacrifice 
Is vicc ; 
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We, we shall view the deep's salt sources 


ur'd 
Until one element shall do the work 
Of all in chaos ; until they, 
The creatures proud of their poor clay, 
— ish, and their bleached bones shall 
ur. 
In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, 
where 
The Deep shall follow to their lateat lair ; 
Where even the brutes, in their des- 


peir 
Shall ceaseto prey on man, and oneachother, 
And UN tiger shall lie down to 


Beside the lamb, as though he were his 
brother ; 
Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent and uncreated, save the $ 
While a brief truce 
Is made with death, who shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation, 
To generate new nations for his use; 
This remnant, floating o'er the undula- 
tion 
Ofthe subsiding deluge, from its slime, 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking 
soil 
Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings—y iscases—SOrrow— 
crime— 
With all companionship of hate and toil, 
ntil— 


— (interrupting them.) The eternal 
w 


Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil; and redeem 
à seed — i — all things ; 
And, gather'd under hi i wings, 
id A bolish hell ! VANNES 
And to the expiated Earth 
Restore the beauty of her birth, 
Her Eden in an endless paradise, 
bc msn no more can fall us once he 


And even the very demons shall do well ! 
Spirits. And when shall take effect this 
wondrous spell ? 
Japh. When the Redeemer cometh ; first 
in pain, 
And then in glory. 
Spirit. Meantime still struggle in the mor- 
tal chain, 
Till earth wax hoary ; 
War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven, 
in vain, 
Until the clouds look gory 
Mee blood reeking from each battle 
plain ; 
New times, new climea, new arts, new men; 
but still 
— old tears, old crimes, and oldest 


Shall be amongst your race in different 
forms 
But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
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In a few hours the glorious Giant's 
ves.” ® 
Japhet is silenced, and the chorus 
of spirits again yeli forth this rejoicing 
denunciation of death and destruction: 
* Howl! howl! oh Karth ! 
Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth : 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink 
below 
The ocean’s overflow ! 
The wave shall break upon your cliffs ; and 
shells, 
The little shells, of ocean's least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle's offspring 
dwells— 
How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless 
sea ! 
And call his nestlings up with froitless yell, 
Unanswered, save by the encroaching 
swell ; — 
While man shall long in vain for his broad 
wings, 
The wings which could not save :— 
Where could he rest them, while the whole 


: Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his 
grave ? 
Brethren, rejoice ! 
And loudly lift each superhuman voice— 
All die, 
Save the slight remnant of Seth’s seed— 
The seed of Seth, 
Exempt for future Sorrow’s sake from 
death. 
But of the sons of Cain 
None shall remain ; 
And all his goodly daughters 
Must lie beneath the desolating waters ; 
Or, floating upward, with their long hair 
laid 


Along the wave, the cruel heaven up- 
brai 


Which would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair. 
It is decreed, 
All die! 
And to the universal human cry 
The universal silence shall succeed ! 
Fly, brethren, fly ! 
But still rejoice ! 
We fell! 
They fall! 
So perish all 

These petty foes of Heaven who shrink 

from Hell!” 

The Spirits then disappear soaring 
upwards, and Japhet hasagain recourse 
toa very fine soliloquy. 

Japhet is now joined by Anah and 
Aholibamah, who are accompanied b 
the two angels, Samiasa and Azaziel. 
The angels seem somewhat sulky, and 
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are extremely lacónic; they look like 
Quakers yet unmoved by the spirit— - 
dull dogs. But Japhet takes them to 
task very severely, and then turns 
round upon Anah and Aholibamah— 
the former of whom gets alarmed, and 
says, l 
* My sister! Oh, my sister! 
— were the world, or other worlds, or 


The brightest future without the sweet 
past— 

Thy love—my father's. — al! the life, and all 

The things which sprung up with me, like 
the stars, 

Making my dim existence radiant with 

Soft lights which were not mine? Aholi- 
bamah ! 

Oh! if there should be mercy—seck it, 
find it :. 

I abhor death, because that thou must die. 
Aho. What! hath this dreamer, with his 

father's ark, 

The bugbear he hath built to scare the 
world, 

Shaken my sister ? Are we not the loved 

Of seraphs ? and if we were not, must we 

Cling to a son of Noah for our lives? 

Rather than thus——But the enthusiast 


dreams 
The worst of dreams, the phantasies en- 
gender'd 
By — love and heated vigils. Who 
Shall shake these solid rhountains, this firm 


earth, 
And bid those clouds and waters take a 


shape i 
Distinct from that which we and all our sires 
Have seen them wear on their eternal way ? 
Who shall do this ? 
Japh. He, whose one word produced 
them 


Aho. Who heard that word ? 


Japh. The Universe, which leap'd 
To lite before it.—Ah ! smilest thou still in 
scorn ? 


Turn to thy seraphs! if they attest it not, 
They are none. 
Sam. Aholibamah, own thy God ! 
Aho. I have ever hail'd Our Maker, Sa- 


miasa, 
As thine, and mine: a God of love, not 
sorrow. 
Japh. Alas! what else is Love but Sor. 
row? Even 
He who made earth in love, had soon to 


e 
Above its first and best inhabitants.” 
Noah and Shem now join the party, 
and a conversation ensues between 
them all, neither very spirited ner very 
edifying—when enters RAPHAEL the 


— — —— — — —— ———— — — 
* ^ And there were Giants in those days, and after ; mighty men, which were of old 


mea of renown.”’—Genczis. 
Vor. XIII. 


K 
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Arch-angel, who holds a very poetical 
dialogue with Samiasa. At its close, 
the spirited Aholibamah thus breaks 
forth, and is then replied to by the 
gentle Anah :— 


« Aho. Let them fly ! 
I € the voice whicb says that all must 
ie, 
"— than our white-bearded Patriarchs 
ed ; 
And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 
While from below 


The deep shall rise to meet heaven's over- 


flow. 
Few shall be s . 
It seems ; and, of that few, the race of 
Cain 


Must lift their eyes to Adam's God in vain. 
Sister ! since it is so, 
And the eternal Lord 
In vain would be implóred 
For the remission of one hour of woe, 
Let us resign even what we have adored, 
And meet the wave, as we would meet the 


sword, 
If not unmoved, yet undismay'd, 
And waling less for us than those 
sh 
Survive in mortal or immortal thrall, 
And, when the fatal waters are allay’d, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep no 
more. 
Fly, Seraphs ! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 
Our portion is to die, 
And yours to live for ever : 
But which is best, a dead eternity, 
Or living, is but known to the great 
me : — WT 
as we shall obey ; 
I — keep this life of ple in 


who 


cla 
A hour beyond his will ; 
Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 
For all the mercy which Seth's race 
Find still. 
Fly! 
And as your pinions bear ye back to 
heaven, 
'Think that my love still mounts with thee 
on high, 
Samiasa ! 
And if I look up with a tearless eye, 
"Tis that an angel's bride disdains to 


weep— 
Farewell! Now rise, inexorable Deep ! 
Ana. And must we die ? 
And must I lose thee too, 
Azaziel ? 
Oh, my heart ! my heart ! 
Thy prophecies were true, 
And yet thou wert so happy too ! 
The blow, though: not unlook’d for, as 
new 2 
ut yet depart ! 
Ab, why? 


[ Jan. 


Yet let me not retain thes —fWw ' 
My peig an be but brief; but thine 


Eternal, if repulsed from heaven for me. 
Too much already hast thou deign’d 
To one of Adam's race ! 
Our doom is sorrow : not to us alone, 
But to the spirits who have not diadain'd 
To love us, cometh: anguish with disgrace. 
The first who taught us knowledge hath 
been hurl’d 
From his once archangelic throne 
Into some unknown world : 
And thou, Azaziel! No— 
Thou shalt not suffer woe 
For me. Away! nor weep! 
Thou canst not weep ; but yet 
Tom suffer more, not weeping : then 


orget . 
Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling 


Can bring no panglikethis. Fly! Fly! 
ON xb ‘twill be less difficult to die." 

The two fallen angels declare to Ra- 
phael that they will share the doom of 
their beloved mortals, and Raphael re- 
plics— 

** Raph. Again! 
Then from this hour, 
Shorn as ye are of all celestial power, 
And aliens from your God, 

Japhet now hears the approach of 

aphet now hears the a o 

the flood— 

** Japh. Alas! where shall they dwell ? 
— ! Deep sounds, and deeper 

sub, 
Are howling from the mountain's bo- 


som : 
There's not a breath of wind upon the hill, 
Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each 
blossom : 
Earth ns as if beneath a heavy load. 
Noah. Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry ! 
In clouds they overspread the lurid sky, 
And — round the mountain, where be- 
ore 
Never a white wing, wetted by the wave, 
Yet dared to soar, 
Even when the waters wax'd too fierce to 
brave. 
Soon it shall be their only shore, 
And then, no more ! 
a — i E sun ! 
e riseth, but his better light is es 
Avd a black circle, bound * 
His glaring disk around, 
Proclaims earth's last of summer days hath 
shone ! 
The clouds return into the hues of 


night, 
Save where their brazen-colour'd edges 
The verge whore brighter 
ere morns were 
wont to break. 
Noah. And lo! yon flash of light, 
The distant thunder's harbinger, appears ! 
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It cometh ! hence, sway, 
Leave to the elements their evil prey ! 
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quoted from, is but the first of a 
poem ; but it is likewise a Eu 


Hence to where ourall-hallow'd ark uprears & fine one too, within itself. We con- 


Its safe and reckless sides.” 

The angels seeing the coming doom, 
wish to carry off Anah and Aholiba- 
mah to “ an untroubled star ;" but are 
told by — that it is in vain to 
war with the commands of God. Aza- 
ziel and Samiasa, however, as the wa- 
ters descend, and distracted mortals 
come flying for refuge, soar off with 
their mortal maidens ; and Japhet ex- 


8, 
** Japh. They are gone ! They have dis- 
appear'd amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken world ; and never more, 
Whether they live, or die with all earth's 


Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes.” 

A chorus of mortals then raise a 
woful and tumultuous song—and 
** The Waters rise: Men fly in every 
direction ; many are overtaken by the 
waves; the Chorus of Mortals disper- 
ses in search of safety up the Moun- 
tains; Japhet remains upon a rock, 
while the Ark floats towards him in 
the distance.” 

It appears that what we have now 


fess that we see little or nothing ob- 
jectionable in it, either as to theologi 
cal orthodoxy, or general human feel- 


ing. It is solemn, lofty, fearful, 
ild, wicked, and tumultuous, and 
shadowed all over with the darkness 
of a dreadful disaster. Of the angels 
who love the daughters of men we see 
little, and know less—and not too 
much of the love and passion of the 
fair lost mortals. The inconsolable 
despair preceding and poi ya 
an incomprehensible catastrophe, per- 
vades the whole composition, and ite 
ex ion is made sublime by the 
noble strain of poetry in which it is 
said or sung. Sometimes there is heavi- 
in on purpose, intended, perhaps, t 
in on purpose, in , perhaps, to 
denote the occasional stupefaction, 
drowsiness, and torpidity of soul pro- 
duced by the impending destruction 
upon the latest of the Antediluvians. 
But, on the whole, it is not —— 
of Byron—might have been publish 
by Murray—and ie proof against the 
Constitutional Association. 





THE ENTAIL.* 


* WHEN a man gets the right sow by 
the ear, we think he does wisely to 
pull away at it as long as the animal 
opan to trot viene) in hand ; and 
— the — The dim r. 

is sense in thus lugging along 
the Public. For many years Mr Galt 
was vot a very successful writer, al- 
bara all poea that we ae = 

ibit no ordinary grasp and rea 

of thought. But the truth is, that 
unsuccessful authors are a numerous 
race, and this gentleman, if he ever 
belonged to the clan, had many clever 
and acute persons to keep him in com- 
pany and countenance. It isonly when 
a man becomes distinguished, that we 
wonder why he was so long rather ob- 
scure. Many are those of whom we 
think very bighly, and who, without 
delusion, thiuk very highly of them- 
selves, who. wil continue obscurish 
writers all their born days. But who 
is entitled to scorn them on that 
ground? Of those who proudly, and 


even judiciously and ably criticise, 


how few could create? There is more 
absolute talent, knowl , invention, 
required to write a book that shall only 
be tolerable, than to deliver the best 
oral critique that ever charmed a co- 
terie, or to scribble a leading article 
for the Edinburgh Review. We who 
have written many books on tolerable, 
(two or three first-rate) and many ar- 
ticles gi for insertion even in — an 
gazine, know hy experience tra 
of this assertion. But to write a good 
book—an excellent book—a genuine 
book, there eomes the rub; and he who 
can do so, may turn up his nose, of 
his little finger, ad libitum, at all the 
critics that ever snarled, from Aristar« 
chus to Mr Jeffrey. 

Now, Mr Galt has written many 
such books— books that do not lie tor- 
pid upon counters or tables, or doze 


keep circulati iskly as the claret 
bottle at one of our monthly meetin 
at Ambrose's. Thousands of people 


j————————— HÓA ————————————á— 
* The Entail; or, The Lairds of Grippy. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, 
Sir Andrew Wylie, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London. 1823. 
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them—thousands like them—thou- 
gands undervalue them out of spite— 
and thousands despise them out of 
pure stupidity. This is to be a po- 
pular author. His name comes to the 
ear with a sortof fillup. ** Ah! Galt? 
ay, he is a clever, famous fellow that 
Galt ; his Sir Andrew Wheelie is rich, 
sir; why, insome things he treads on 
the heels of the Great Unknown."— 
** He tread upon the heels of the Great 
Unknown! nosuch thing; I hateWylie, 
he is a cursed bore : but his * Annals of 
the Parish,’ if you hadspoken of them, I 
would have been your man—so natural 
~—so humoursome—so pathetic even. I 
knew old Micah Balwhidder perfectly 
well; I attended his funeral one snowy 
day in February, and ] remember we 
dined at widow Howie's on corned 
beef and greens."—** Y ou might have 
dined on stewed pole-cat, with tobacco- 
stuffing, my man ; but the Provost for 
my money, auld Tam Pawkie. If that 
cunning cadger had gone southwards 
in his youth, he would have been 
Lord Mayar of London.” —‘ But what 
sort of stuff is this Entail? I suppose, 
the same eternal stuff over and over 
again, like a seventh-day-task. ` I am 
wearied—perfectly worn out with Galt 
and his everlasting volumes.” 

Since this gentleman or lady, and 
many others beside, wish to know 
what sort of a book is this ** Entail," 
we shall tell them; s0, meanwhile, 
Molly, my dear, make me another 
tumbler, and hoist that half-hundred- 
weight of a lump of coal from the 
hearthstone on the fire. Take your 
knitting, my love ; hold your tongue, 
if you can, for one hour; if not—I 
think I hear the children crying—so 
take a look into the nursery. 

These volumes, then, contain the 
history of the Walkinshaws, a family 
in the ** West Country ;" and without 
any attempt at fancy or imagination, 
either in the contrivance of incidents 
er the delineation of passions, that his- 
tory affords many vividly and strongly 
drawn pictures of human life. Per- 
haps, if our eyes could penetrate tho: 
soughly into the domestic economy of 
any one family whatever, of human 
beings, we should see much to agitate 
and interest. The personages here are 
all merchants; and, in the exhibition 
of the mercantile mind, in its intensest 
or milder states of money-wishing, 
with all the accompanying affections, 
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and enjoyment, and sufferings, which 
they necessarily bring along with them, 
Mr Galt gives us such insights into the 
constitution of human nature, as are 
at once interesting and useful, and 
enlarge our knowledge of its original 
tendencies and powers, acted upon and 
modified, and varied by the pursuits 
and plans, and institutions of civil so- 
ciety. 

It is not very easy, in a work pic- 
turing human life, not upon any sim- 
ple and classical theory of representa- 
tion, but by fragments, and, as it were, 


‘large piecemeals of existence, to say 


who is the principal character—the 
chief hero. In the works of the Au- 
thor of Waverley, accordingly, we find 
no one leading spirit influencing and 
stamping the destinies of all, towards 
one great consummation. Each does 
his own work, and sometimes the work 
of each is the most important and dig- 
nifled. The want of a hero, therefore, 
is, we think, a great excellence, in all 
works of.this kind ; for, thereby, they 
are liker reality, and keep us among 
our own experiences. Where every 
thing is to be bent and moulded to 
meet our ideas of proportion, fitness, 
beauty, and so forth, in a composition, 
our mind is apt to feel that art and 
nature are two different things, and 
that the latter is sacrificed to the for- 
mer— the stronger to the weaker—that 
of which we care little, for that of 
which we care every thing. This is 
the case, (to speak of smaller works, 
though not small, with the very great- 
est) with the ** Entail.” [t has many 
leading characters, according to the 
disposition of the mind that reads it ; 
and while one person will think old . 
Claud the hero, another may, perhaps, 
fix upon poor Wattie the Natural. 
However, old Claud Walkinshaw is, 
if not the hero, certainly a hero in his 
way, and a very original hero. He 
was the sole surviving heir of the 
Walkinshaws of Kittlestonheugh. His 
ndfather, the last laird of the line, 
aving been deluded by the golden 
visions that allured so many of the 
Scottish gentry to embark their for- 
tunes in the Darien jd vena sent 
his only son, the father of Claud, in one 
of his ships, to that ruinous Isthmus. 
He perished ; the old man was ruined ; 
the wife of the young adventurer died ; 
Kittlestonheugh was sold ; and infant 
Claud was taken, by his grandfather, 
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to the upper story of a back house in 
Aird's close, in the Drygate, Glasgow. 
— p e —— was 
the poor, almost the beggar son of an 
old family ; and he is described as ha- 
ving been supported in his boyhood by 
an old female servant. As he grew up 
he came to know of what blood he 
was sprung, and that if it had not been 
for the malice of fortune, he might 
have been Kittlestonbeugh. Endowed 
by nature with a strong intellect, and 
with a heart certainly not callous or 
insensible, but capable of contracting 
and concentrating all its feelings to one 
selfish and yet honourable purpose, 
young Claud became a packman, and 
internally bound himself, by an oath, 
to retrieve the fortune of his family, 
and by his own parsimony, industry, 
perseverance, and enterprize, to stand 
in his grandfather’s shoes. This is his 
ing passion ; and such a character 

is no fiction. Al) packmen are not in- 
deed like Claud Walkinshaw, neither 
are all packmen like Wordsworth's 
pedlar. But we humbly conceive that 
Galt's hero is a more natural, and per- 
liaps not a less powerful, although cer- 
tainly a less poetical personage than 
Wordsworth's. Through storm and 
sunshine, on plain and over mountain, 
byday and by night, hu and with a 
full stomach, drunk at others expense, 
and sober at his own—in town, vil- 
lage, , clachan, and solitary farm- 
house, Claud Walkinshaw, the pack- 
man, travels with his wares on his 
back, sells them cheap, dear, or mo- 
derate—cheats, we suppose, occasion- 
ally, and sometimes is strictly honest, 
til. at last, cheered all the time by the 

. uncommunicated solitary joy of one 
PEENE al seal he gathers together a 
few hu pounds. Then he sees Kit- 
, not in the eee per- 

spective of imagination, but he almost 
touches with his ell-wand, the gable- 
end of the hereditary house. Then he 
doffs the pack, is erratic no more, and 


sets up a shop in Glasgow—a city im- 
saortalisel by the saving genius of its 
population, and by the destroying ge- 
. nius of this Magazine. Claud Wal- 
a rich ; — * 
sionate a ing joy, which all who 
read Galt wis et — * deline- 
ated, purchases a farm—part of the 
very Kittlestonheugh estate, and be- 
. comes absolutely, and bona fide, LAInD 
or GRIPPY. 
What shall the close-fisted, strong- 
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souled, stiff-backed packman do next ? 
Why, marry to be sure, to beget a son, 
(for daughters are not in such a case 
worth Phim d who shall one day 
t be Kittlestonheugh. Accordingly, 
e looks about with the eye of a Walz 
kinshaw and a packman. He fixes his 
keen, grey, money-making Kittleston- 
heugh eye upon Grizzy Hypel, a gem 
of the first water, a maid of the Mo- 
lindinar, a sylph of the Saltmarket, a 
grace of the Gallowgate, and a very 
** creature of the element" of the 
Candleriggs. Her character, as it is 
most admirably yed, we shall 
not endeavour to sketch. It is a rich 
original. 'The ingenious editor of the 
Inverness Courier, (one of the best 
newspapers in Scotland) exclaims over 
Grizzy Hypel, ** What exquisite de- 
light must she have afforded our bio- 
grapher, as coyly and by reluctant de- 
ees, her various charms of character 
unfolded to his imagination! We have 
her in all relations—from a blooming 
bride to a reverend grandmother ; but 
* age cannot wither her.’ Our author's 
fancy seems to have run riot with 
Grizzy Hypel, and he has ransacked 
every element to find some name and 
appropriate attribute to adorn this 
heroine, till she comes at last a perfect 
counterpart of the lovers of Apelles— 
a thing compounded of every crea- 
ture's best." 

Children of course are born, and 
Claud gloats over the hidden hoard of 
his ideas of uniting at last Plealands, 
the estate of his wife's father, with his 
own, which he hopes will one day com- 
prehend Kittlestonheugh. He is not 
an ordinary miser ; ground, land, soil, 
earth, old stedfast p ty of houses, 
fields, and trees, that had belonged to 
his ancestors, but had been blown out 
of the family by the very winds that 
wafted his grandfather's ship over the 
seas to death and perdition— these are 
the solid permanent objects of his ima- 
gination, and to repossess these, and to 
send into the gate of the old hereditary 
house a son of his own loins, —this is 
the fire tbat burns perpetually in his 
heart, and flings its light over his 
strong-box. But old Plealands, his 
father-in-law, is a man somewhat of 
the same kidney, and destines that 
property to Claud's second son, on 
condition of his taking the soft, sweet, 
ancient, and august name-of —— Hy- 
pel. Here we have good fellows well 
‘met ; and Claud Walkinshaw, disap- 
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pointed of a long cherished scheme of 
ambition, feels all his purposes sent 
back upon his heart to gnaw it with 
unavailing and angry repinings. But 
the devil in that heart suggesta a coun- 
ter-plot, and Claud disinherits Charles, 
his eldest son, on the plea of an im- 
prudent marriage, and executes a deed 
ot entail, (hence the name of the 
work,) which settles all the property 
on the second son Walter, au idiot ; 
and failing him, to George the young- 
est. He therefore marries Watty, the 
idiot,—ay, Wattie, the idiot,—to one 
who is no idiot, but a bonny bouncing 
lass, one Betty Bcdle, that they may 
raise up seed to inherit both Grippy— 
Kittlestonheugh, if it should be so— 
and also the Plealands. But y 
Bodle dies in cbildbed, and her chili 
. is—only a daughter. The old man is 
thus baffled by death. Charles, his 
eldest son, dies of a broken heart ; 
and George, the youngest, is married, 
but has no malechildren. Claud, there- 
fore, with all the thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and passions of his strong 
and seemingly unnatural or denatu- 
ralized heart, is left thwarted, disap- 
inted, baffled, enraged, and despair- 
ing in his old age ; but, Lien ready 
to curse God, is not ready to die. 
Preyed upon now by remorse for his 
injustice to his eldest son Charles, 
whom he had disinherited, and awaked 
to a sense of his own hard-hearted 
folly, the old man is at € — 
wi sy, and gives up the ghost. 
bar idiot, has been cognosced 
—that is, proved to be anidiot ina court 
of justice, and dies—as does also his 
daughter, “little Betty Bodle," and 
the Plealands estate goes to Geo 
—the youngest son, who assumes the 
title of Laird of Grippy—a chip of the 
old block; but he is drowned some- 
where or other in a storm off the 
north of Scotland. An extraordinary 
character is now introduced ; a lady, 
whom we beg leave to cut courteous- 
ly as a considerable bore, although, 
as she has the second sight, we pre- 
sume she is a great deal cleverer t 
ourselves, and worthy the admira- 
tion of novel readers. Great part of 
the third volume is about her; and 
Odoherty thinks that her history and 
character shew great imagination. We 
are happy to hear it, so let the Adju- 
tant aako the most of her and all la- 
dies of her class. Charles Walkin- 
shaw, the eldest son of Claud’s eldest 
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born, (he who had been disinherited 
and died of a broken heart,) succeeds 
at last to the property, being, as his 
name imports, an heir-male. He had 
married ^ er irl, Helen Fraser ; 
and after all his toil and trouble, double 
double, things go all right at last, and 
the young ird of Grippy has a 
** gude houff ;” and, as nothing is said 
to the contrary, begets sons and daugh- 
ters.— Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Now this is indeed a very slight 
— or outline of ls “ Entail,” and 

rhaps not a very one. But the 
tradi is, that we read the work, on its 
first publication, through from begin- 
ning to end in one day ; and about a 
fortnight afterwards, we glanced it all 
over again, devouring all the prime 
bits. But of all people that ever lived, 
we are the worst at comprehending a 
story. No doubt we have its meaning, 
its soul, and of that we miss nothing. 
But the outs and ins, the expressions, 
the means, instrumentalities, and so on ; 
why, of these we never know enough in 
any book to be able to give any thing 
like a rational account of them, even to 
the Silly. But farther, in such works 
as the * Entail,” we know an ana- 
lysis to be unn ; and, therefore, 

tit would be foolish. People will 
read it for themselves. We have said 
enough just to let those into whose 
hands it has not yet fallen—for it 
takes a book at least six months to 
make the rounds—know what they 
may expect ; and ** ez pede Herculem, 
Foot from his toe." 

Indeed what is the value of a mere 
one-page sketch of a work in three vo- 
lumes? Especially when its chief in- 
terest lies not in incidents, but in the 
delineation of character, and in pic- 
tures of passion. There is little gain- 
ed when we merely state what such 
or such a character is ; we must see how 
it has been made, how it acts, and what 
fruit it bears. Claud Walkinshaw, for 
example, might be said to be this, 
that, and the other thing; and we 
could compose many excellent senten- 
ces on the old Packman. But to see 
** the Jew whom Mr Galt drew” read 
the ** Entail ;" and then you will see 
how a man of observation and genius 
can give even a tragic interest to the 
lowest passions of our nature, by com- 
bining them with others that are not 
low, andshewing their united operation 
in the soul of a travelling dealer in 
small wares, afterwarda a shopkeeper, 
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and then a smallish laird ;—and last 
of all, death-stricken at the heart by 
that iron-handed fiend Remorse, who 
unites alike princes and pedlars, and 
stirs up from the depths of the human 
spirit, feelings that with the “ loft 

ualize the low.” So might we tell 
who Wattie Walkinshaw was—how he 
wept over both his Betty Bodles—was 
cognosced, dwined away, and died. 
But all that is told in about a volume 
by Mr Galt ; and it must not be ex- 
pected from us in half a page. 

We must, however, give a couple of 
good extracts, and then take leave of 
our dear Public with a few observa- 
tions on the said ** Entail," and some 
other matters. ' 


** Immediately after the funeral, Claud 
retarned home to Grippy, where he conti- 
nued during the remainder of the day se- 
cluded in his bed-chamber. Next morn- 
ing, being Sunday, he was up and dressed 
earlier than usual; and after partaking 
slightly of breakfast, he walked into Glas- 
gow, and went straight to the house of his 
daughter-in-law. . 

« The widow was still in her own room, 
and not in any state or condition to be 
seen; but the children were dressed for 


eburch ; and when the bells to ring, 
he led them out, each ho him by the 
hend, innocently proud of new black 
dothes. 


** In all the way up the High Street, and 
down the pathway the church-yard 
gate to the door of the cathedral, he never 
raised his eyes; and during the sermon 
he continued in the same apparent state of 
stupor. In retiring from the church, the 
little boy drew him gently aside from the 

to show his sister the spot where their 
was laid ; and the old man, absorbed 
in his own —— — — 

int of stepping on the grave, w 
dune checked kim, 

«€ 5 It’s ag ear giis tramp on him.’ 

7 


ara as if he had 
trodden upon an adder, he looked wildl 
around, and breathed quickly and wi 
great difficulty, but said nothing. In an 
instant his countenance underwent a re- 
markable change—his eyes became glitter- 
ing anf glassy, and his lips white. His 
frame shook, and appeared under 
the influence of some mortal agitation. His 
of mind did not, however, desert 
firn, ee i — 
On reaching , he gave them in to 
the servant that it without speaking, 
and went i lately to Grippy, where, 
the moment he had seated himself in his 
elbow-chair, he ordered one of the servants 
to go for Mr Keelevin. 
« « What ails you, father?’ said Wal. 
ter, who was in the room at the time; * ye 
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speak unco drumly—hae ye bitten your 
tongue ?^ But scarcely had he uttered these 
words, when the astonished creature gave 
a wild and fearful shout, and, clasping his 
hands above his head, cried, * Help ! help ! 
something's riving my father in pieces !* 

** The cry brought in the servants, who, 
scarcely less ified, found the old man 
smitten with a universal paralysis, his 
mouth and eyes dreadfully distorted, and 
his arms powerless. 

** In the alarm and consternation of the 
moment, he was almost immediately de- 
serted ; every one ran in quest of medical 
aid. heir alone pru ined ra him, and 
continued gazing in his face with a strange 
horror, which idiocy rendered terrific. 

** Before any of the servants returned, 
the violence of the shock seemed to sub- 
side, and he appeared to be sensible of his 
situation. The moment that the first en- 
tered the room he made an effort to speak, 
and the name of Keelevin was two or 
three times so distinctly articulated, thst 
even Walter understood what he meant, 
and immediately ran wildly to Glasgow for 
the lawyer. Another messenger was dis- 
patched for the Leddy, who had, during 
the forenoon, gone to her daughter-in-law, 
with the intention of spending the day. 

* In the meantime a Doctor was pro- 
cured, but he seemed to consider the situa. 
tion of the patient hopeless ; he, however, 
as in all similar cases, applied the usual 
stimulants to restore energy, but without 
any decisive effect. 

** The weather, which ‘had all day been 
lowering and hazy, about this time became 
drizzly, and the wind rose, insomuch that 
Leddy Grippy, who came flying to the sum- 
mons, before reaching home was drenched 
— skin, and was vu some time, — 

her agitation and fatigue, incapable 
— ar part in the bustle around her 
husban : 


* Walter, who had made the utmost 
speed for Mr Keelevin, returned soon after 
his mother; and, on appearing before his 
father, the old man eagerly spoke to him ; 
but his voice was so thick, that few of his 
words were intelligible. It was, however, 
evident that he inquired for the lawyer ; 
for he threw his eyes constantly towards 
the door, and several times again was able 
to articulate his name. 

«s At last, Mr Keelevin arrived on horse- 
back, and came into the room, dressed in 
his trotcosey ; the hood of which, over his 
cocked hat, was drawn so closely on his 
face, that but the tip of bis sharp aquiline 
nose was visible. But, forgetful or regard- 
leas of his appearance, he stalked with lo 
strides at once to the chair where Clau 
was sitting; and taking from under the 
skirt of the trotcosey a bond of provision 
for the widow and children of Charles, and 
for Mrs Milrookit, he knelt down, and be- 
gan to read it aloud. 

12 


*€ € Bir, said the Doctor, who was stand- 
ing st the other side of the patient, * Mr 
Walkinshaw is in no condition to under. 
stand you.’ 

_* Still, however, Mr Keelevin read on; 
and when he had finished, he called for pen 
and ink. 

** * It is impossible that he can write,’ 
said the Doctor. 

** * Ye hae no business to mak ony sic 
observation,' exclaimed the benevolent law- 
yer. * Ye shou'd say nothing till we try. 
In the name of justice and mercy, is there 
nobody in this house that will feteh me 
pen and ink ?' 

* It was evident to all present that Claud 
perfectly understood what his friend said ; 
and his eyes betokened eagerness and satis- 
faction ; but the expression with which his 
features accompanied the assent in his look 
was horrible and appalling. 

** At this juncture Leddy Grippy came 
rushing, half dressed, into the room, her 
dishevelled grey hair flying loosely over 
her shoulders, exclaiming,— 

** * What's wrang noo ? —what new judg- 
ment has befallen us ?—Whatna fearfu' 
image is that like a corpse out o' a tomb, 
that's making a’ this rippet for the cheatrie 
instruments o' pen and ink, when a dying 
man is at his last gasp P’ 

** < Mrs Walkinshaw, for Heaven's sake 
be quiet ;—your gudeman,' replied Mr 
Keelevin, opening the hood of his trotcosey, 
and throwing it back; taking off, at the 
same time, his cocked hat—' Your gudes 
man kens very weel what I hae read to 
him. It’s a provision for Mrs Charles and 
her orphans.’ 

** * But is there no likewise a provision 
in't for me ?' cried the Leddy. 

** * O, Mrs Walkinshaw, we'll speak o’ 
that hereafter ; but let us get this executed 
aff hand,' replied Mr Keelevin. * Ye see 
your gudeman kens what we're saying, and 
looks wistfully to get it done. I say, in the 

-name of God, get me pen and ink.’ 

** © Y'e'se get neither pen nor ink here, 
Mr Keelevin, till my rights are cognost in 
a record o' sederunt and session." 

* * Hush ' exclaimed the Doctor—all 
was silent, and every eye turned on the pa- 
tient, whose countenance was again hide- 
ously convulsed ;—a troubled groan strug- 
gled and heaved for a moment in his breast, 
and was followed by short quivering through 
his whole frame. 

** * It is all over !* said the Doctor. At 
these words the Leddy rushed towards the 
elbow-chair, and, with frantic cries and 
gestures, flew on the body, and acted an 
extravagance of sorrow ten times more oute 
rageous than grief. Mr Keelcvin stood 
motionless, holding the paper in his hand ; 
and, after contemplating the spectacle be. 
fore him for about two or three minutes, 
shook his head disconsolately, and, repla. 
cing his cocked hat, drew the hood of the 
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trotcosey agaia over his face, and left the 
house. 


« There are times in life when every man 
feels as if his sympathies were extinct. This 
arises various causes ; sometimes from 
vicissitudes of fortune; sometimes from 
the sense of ingratitude, which, like the 
canker in the rose, destroys the germ of all 
kindness and charity; often from disap- 
pointments in affairs of the heart, which 
leave it incapable of ever again loving ; but 
the most common cause is the conscious- 
ness of having committed wrong, when the 
feelings recoil inward, and, by some curious 
mystery in the nature of our selfishness, 
instead of promoting atonement, irritate us 
to repeat and to persevere in our injustice. 

* [nto one of these temporary trances 
Claud had fallen when his wife left him ; 
and he continued sitting, with his eyes ri- 
vetted on the ground, insensible to all the 
actual state of life, contemplating the cir- 
cumstances and condition of his children, 
as if he had no interest in their fate, nor 
could be affected by any thing in their for- 
tunes. 

** In this fit of apathy and abstraction, 
he was roused by the sound of some one ap- 


roaching ; and on looking up, and turn- 
tae his eyes towards the pad which led 
from the house to the where he was 


then sitting, he saw Walter coming. 

t: There was something unwonted in the 
appearance and — of Walter, which 
soon interested the old man. At one mo- 
ment he rushed forward several , with 
a strange wildness of air. He would then 
stop and wring his hands, gaze upward, es 
if he wondered at some extraordinary phe. 
nemenon in the sky ; but seeing nothing, 
he dropped his hands, and, at his ordinary 
pace, came slowly up the hill. 

** When he arrived within a few paces of 
the bench, he halted, and looked, with such _ 
an open and innocent sadness, that even 
the heart of his father, which so shortly 
before was as inert to humanity as case- 
hardened iron, throbbed with pity; and 
was melted to a degree of softness and com. 
passion, almost entirely new to its sensibi« 
lities. 

s: © What's the matter wi’ thee, Watty ?' 
said he, with unusual kindness. The poor 
natural, however, made no reply,—but 
continued to guze at him with the same in- 
expressible simplicity of grief. 

** * Hast t'ou lost ony thing, W atty ?'— 
* I dinna ken,' was the answer, followed by 
& burst of tears. 

** * Surely something dreadfu' has befall- 
en the lad,' said Claud to himself, alarm. 
ed at the astonishment of sorrow with which 
his faculties seemed to be bound u 

** * Canst’ou no tell me what has happen. 
ed, Watty ? 

** In about the space of half a minute, 
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Walter moved ‘his eyes slowly round, ae if 
he saw and followed something which filled 
him with awe and dread. He then suddenly 
checked himself, and said, * It's naething ; 
she's no there.’ 

* *Sit down beside me, Watty,’ exclaim- 
ed his father, alarmed; ‘sit down beside 
me, and compose thysel.’ 

** Walter did as he was bidden, and, 
stretching out his feet, hung forward in 
such a posture of extreme listlessness and 
helpless despondency, that all power of ac- 
tion appeared to be withdrawn. 

** Claud rose, and believing he was only 
under the influence of some of those silly 

ions to which he was occasionally sub- 
ject, moved to go away, when he looked 
up, and said, — 

* * Father, Betty Bodle's dead !-—My 
Betty Bodle'a dead !' 

* * Dead !* said Claud, thunderstruck. 

* < Aye, father, she's dead! my Betty 
Bodle's dead !* 

* ¢ Dost t'ou ken what t'ou's saying ?' 
Bat Walter, without attending to the ques- 
tion, » with an accent of tenderness 
still more simple and touching, — 

* * My Betty Bodle's dead! She's awa 


ap aboon the skies yon'er, and left mea . 


wee wee baby ;' in saying which, he again 
burst into tears, and, rising hastily from the 
bench, ran wildly beck towards the Divet- 
hill-house, whither he was followed by the 
old man, where the disastrous intelligence 
was confirmed, that she had died in giving 
birth to a daughter. 

e Dd secret as Claud kept his 
feelings from the eyes of the world, this was 
a misfortune which he was ill prepared to 
withstand, For although in the first shock 
he betrayed no emotion, it was soon evi» 
dent that it had shattered some of the firm. 
est intents and purposes of his mind. That 
be regretted the premature death of a beau- 
tifal young woman in such interesting cir- 
cumstances, was natural to him as^s man 3 
but he felt the event more as a personal 
dusppointment, and thought it was ace 
companied with something so like retribu- 
Gon, that he inwardly trembled as if he 
had been chastised by some visible arm of 
Providence. For he could not disguise to 
himself that a female heir was a contingen- 
cy he had not contemplated: that, by the 
catastrophe which had happened to the mo- 
ther, the excambio of the Plealands for the 
Divethill would be rendered of no avail ; 
and that, unless Walter married again, and 
bad a son, the re-united Kittlestonheugh 
property must again be disjoined, as the 
Divethill would nccessarily become the in- 
heritance of the tex. : 

* The vexation of this was, however, al- 
leviated, when he reflected on the pliancy 
of Walter's character, and he comforted 
himself with the idea, that, as soon as a 
reasonable sacrifice of time had been made 
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to dedorum, he would be able to induce 
the natural to marry again. Shall we ven- 
ture to say, it aleo occurred in the cogita- 
tions of his sordid ambition, that, as the 
infant was prematurely born, and was fee- 
ble and infirm, he entertained some hope 
it might die, and not interfere with the 
entailed destination of the general estate ? 
But if, in hazarding this rash supposition, 
we do him any injustice, it is certain, that 
he began to think there was something in 
the current of human affairs over which he 
could acquire bo control, and that, although 
in pursuing so steadily the single purpose 
of recovering his family inheritance, his 
endeavours had, till this period, proved 
eminently successful, he yet saw, with dis- 
may, that, from the moment other interests 
came to be blended with those which he 
considered so peculiarly his own, other 
causes also came into operation, and turn- 
ed, in spite of all his hedging and pru- 
dence, the whole issue of his labours awry. 
He perceived that human power was set at 
nought by the natural course of things, and 
nothing produced a more painful convic- 
tion of the wrong he had committed against 
his first-born, than the frustration.of his 
wishes by the misfortune which had befallen 
Walter. His reflections were also embit- 
tered from another source ; by his parsimo- 
ny he foresaw, that, in the course of a few 
years, he would have been able, from his own 
funds, to have redeemed the Divethill with. 
out having had recourse to the excambio ; 
and that the whole of the Kittlestonheugh 
might thus have been his own conquest, 
and, as such, without violating any of the 
usages of society, he might have commen- 
eed the entail with Charles. In a word, 
the death of Walter’s wife and the birth 
of the daughter disturbed all his schemes, 
and rent from roof to foundation the castles 
which he had been so long and so arduous- 
ly building. But it is necessary that we 
should return to poor Walter, on whom the 
loss of his beloved Betty Bodle acted with 
the incitement of a new impulse, and pro- 
duced a change of character that rendered 
him a far less tractable instrument than his 
father expected to find.‘ 


+ + + ar + 


« The sorrow of Walter, after he had 
returned home, assumed the appearance of 
a calm and settled melancholy. He sat 
beside the corpse with-his hands folded and 
his head drooping. He made no answer 
to any question ; but as often as he heard 
the infant's cry, he looked towards the bed, 
and said, with an accent of indescribable 
sadness, * My Betty Bodle!" 

«^ When the coffin arrived, his mother 
wished him to leave the room, apprehen- 
sive, from the profound grief in which he 
was plunged, that he might break out inte 
some extravagance of passion ; but he re- 
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fused; and, when it was t in, he 
assisted with singular tranquillity in the 
ceremonial of the coffining. But when the 
lid was lifted and placed over the body, and 
the carpenter was preparing to fasten it 
down for ever, he shuddered fora moment 
from head to foot ; and, raising it with his 
left hand, he took a last look of the face, 
removing the veil with his right, and touch- 
ing the sunken cheek as if he had hoped 
still to feel some ember of life—but it was 
cold and stiff. 

t ¢ She's clay noo,’ said he.—‘ There's 
nane o' my Betty Bodle here.’ 

« And he turned away with a careless 
air, as if he had no farther interest in the 
scene. From that moment his artless af- 
fections took another direction ; he imme- 
diately quitted the death-room, and; going 
to the nursery, where the infant lay asleep 
in the nurse's lap, he contemplated it for 
some time, and then, with a cheerful and 
happy look and tone, said, * It's a wee Bet- 
ty Bodle; and it’s my Betty Bodle noo.’ 
And all his time and thoughts were thence- 
forth devoted to this darling object, in so 
much, that when the hour of the funeral 
was near, and he was requested to dress 
himself to perform the husband's customa- 
ry part in the solemnity, he refused not 
n to quit the child, but to have any thing 
to do with the burial. - 


** * T canna understand,’ said he, ‘ what. 


for a’ this fykerie’s about a lump o" yird ? 
Sbo'elt intil a hole, and no fash me.’ 

*5 © It’s your wife, my lad,’ replied his 
mother; * ye'll surely never refuse to carry 
her head in a gudemanlike manner to the 
kirk-yard.’ 

« € Na, na, mother, Betty Bodle’s my 
wife, yon clod in the black kist is but her 
auld boddice ; and when she flang't off, she 
put on this bonny wee new cleiding o' clay,’ 
said he, pointing to the baby. 

t The Leddy, after some farther remon- 
strance, was disconcerted by the pertinaci- 
ty with which he continued to adhere to 
his resolution, and went to beg her husband 
to interfere. 

* * Ye'll hae to gang ben, gudeman,’ 
said she, * and speak to Watty.—I wis the 

r thing hasna gane by itsel wi' a broken 
bet e threeps that the body is no his 
wife's, and ca’s it a hateral o' clay and 
stones, and says we may fling't, gude guide 
us! ayont the midden for him. —W e'll just 
be affrontit if he'll no carry the head.' 

** Claud, who had dressed himself in the 
marine the funeral, was sitting in the 


elbow-chair, on the right side of the chim- 
ney- With his cheek resting on his 
hand, and his eyelids dropped, but not en- 


tirely shut, and, on being thus addressed, 
he instantly rose, and went to the nursery. 

** € What's t'ou doing there like a hus- 
sy-fellow ?’ said he. * Rise and get on thy 
mournings, and behave wise-like, and Jeave 
the bairn to the women.’ 
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5 * It’s my bain,’ replied Watty, * and 
ye hae naething, father, to do wi't. —Wiil 
I no take care o’ my ain baby —my bonny 
wee Betty Bodle ?' 

** * Do as I bid thee, or I'll maybe gar 
thee fin the weight o' my staff,’ cried the 
old man sharply, expecting immediate obe- 
dience to his commands, such as he always 
found, however positively Walter, on other 
occasions, at first refused ; but in this in- 
stance-he was disappointed ; for the wi- 
etl looked him steadily in the face, and 
said, — 

** + I'm a father noo; it would be an aw- 
fu' thing for a decent -headed man 
like you, father, to strike the head o' a 
motherless family.’ 

* Claud was so strangely affected by the 
look and accent with which this was ex- 

ressed, that he stood for some time at a 
oss what to say ; but soon recovering his 
self-possession, he replied, in a mild and 
persuasive manner,—. 

+ < The frien's expek, Watty, that ye'll 
attend the burial, and carry the head, as 
— and wont is in every weel-doing fa- 

ye 

** € It’s a thriftless custom, father, and 
what care I for burial-bread and services 
o' wine? They cost siller, father, and PH 
— Pare Capcom for ony sic outlay 
on her auld yirden garment. Ye may-gang, 
for "ula fer wi’ your scape and 
Ds mourning strings, and lay the black 

ist i’ the kirk-yard hole, but I'll no mud 
the ba' o' my muckle tae in ony sic , 

** « 'T"ou's past remede, I fear,” replied 
his father thoughtfully ; * but, Watty, I 
hope in this t'ou'll oblige thy mother and 
me, and put on thy new black claes ;— 
t'ou kens they're in a braw fasson, —and 
come ben and receive the guests in a douce 
and sober manner. 

** The minister, I'm thinking, will 
soon be here, and t'ou should bein the way 
when he comes.’ 

« € No,’ said Watty, * no, do as ye like, 
and come wha may, it’s a’ ane to me—I'm 

iteeve." 

«t The old man, losing all self-command 
at this extraordinary opposition, exclaim- 


ed, — 

** € "There's a judgment in this; and, if 

there's power in the law o' Scotland, I'll 

thee rue sic dourness. Get up, I say, 
and put on thy mournings, or 1*1] hae thee 
cognost, and sent to bedlam.' 

** * [m sure I look for nae mair at your 
hands, father, replied Walter, simply ; 
* for my mither bas often telt me, when ye 
hae been sitting sour and sulky in the nook, 
that ye would na begrudge crowns and 
pounds to mak me compos mentis for the 
benefit of Charlie.’ 

** Every pulse in the veins of Claud 
stood still at this stroke, and he staggered, 
overwhelmed with shame, remorse, and in- 
dignation, into a seat. - 
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*« € Eh l’ said the Leddy, returning into 
the room at this juncture, * what's come 
o'er you, gudeman? Pity me, will he no 
do your bidding ? . 

* * Girzy Hypel,’ was the hoarse and 
emphatic reply, * Girzy Hypel, t'ou's the 
curse o' my life; the folly in thee has alter- 
ed to idiotical depravity in him, and the 
wrong I did against my ain nature in mar- 
rying thee, 1 maun noo, in my auld age, 
reap the fruits o' in sorrow, and shame, and 
sin.’ , 

* € Here's composity for a burial !' ex- 
claimed the Leddy. * What's the matter, 

' Watty Walkinshaw ?' 

** * My father's in a passion.’ 

** Claud started from his seat, and, with 
as ia his eyes, and his hands clenched, 
rushed across the room towards the spot 
where Walter was sitting, watching the 
infant in the nurse's lap. In the same mo- 

ment, the affectionate natural also sprang 
forward, and placed hi in an attitude 
to protect the child. "The fierce old man 
was confounded, and turning round hasti- 
ly, quitted the room, wringing his hands, 
unable any longer to master the conflicting 
feelings which warred so wildly in his bo- 
som. 

« ¢ This is 3 pretty like house o° mourn- 
ing,' said the Leddy ; * a father and a son 
fighting, and a dead body waiting to be 
ta'en to the kirk-yard. O Watty Walkin- 
shaw! Watty Walkinshaw! many a sore 
beart ye hae gi'en your parents, —vwill ye 
ne'er divaul till ye hae brought our grey 
hairs wi' sorrow to the grave? There's 
your poor father flown demented, and a’ 
the comfort in his cup and mine gane like 
water spilt on the ground. Many a happy 
day we hae had, til] this contumacity o' 
thine grew to sic a head. But tak your 
ain way o't. Do as ye like. Let strangers 
carry your wife to the kirk-yard, and see 
what ye'll mak o't.' 

“ But notwithstanding all these, and 
many more equally persuasive and com- 
manding ments, Walter wasnot to be 
moved, and the funeral, in consequence, 
was obliged to be performed without him. 
Y et still, though thus tortured in his feel- 
ings, the stern old man inflexibly adhercd 
to his purpose. The entail which he had 
executed was still with him held irrevo- 
cable; and, indeed, it had been so framed, 
that, unless he rendered himself insolvent, 
1t could not be set aside.” 


Now we think that the first feeling 
that will arise in the mind of every one 
who reads these volumes, will be plea- 
sure in the manifest extension of the 
autbor's powers of observation, and in 
the exhibition of a prodigiously impro- 
ved and enlarged conception of charac- 
ter. He has not perhaps left his own 
circle, but he has greatly widened it ; 
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and the ** Entail” entitles him to take 
his place in the second rank of British 
novelists. When we say this, which we 
do fearlessly, we consider him inferior 
only to two living writers of fictitious 
narratives,—to him whom we need not 
name, and to Miss Edgeworth. 

. Claud Walkinshaw is a character so 
excellently conceived and executed, 
that he might have figured away with 
effect in the best of the Scottish No- 
vels ; and poor Watty the natural, (for 
he was found guilty of being xg hes: 
not shun a comparison with David 
Gellatly himself; and if he had not 
been brought forward by Mr Galt, 

would probably have had his melancho- 

ly hour on that other enchanted stage. 

But really we hate analytical criticism, 

so we shall let the public form their 
own opinion of the ** Entail," and also 

the Congress at Verona—the second 
number of the “ Liberal," and that 

apparent impostor, the ** Mermaid.” 

We therefore bid farewell to Mr 
Galt, not exactly hoping to see him 
again soon, for we give his mind a 
year’s fallow ; but assuring him of 
what he probably knows, that the 
* Entail" is out of all sight the best 
thing he has done, and shews his ge- 
nius to have stamina that will yet send 
forth still more vigorous shoots and 
shady branches. 

This is a Scots Magazine, and most 
of us are Scotsmen, who, to the admi- 
ration of the world, construct the edi- 
fice, and guard it, sword in hand ; 
but some Englishmen are in the sa- 
cred troop. To England we look, as to 
a country in advance of our native 
land, in the knowledge and power of 
civilization. We despise the cant of 
our countrymen about modern Athens, 
Parthenons, and so forth ; and glory 
in the name of ** Sawnies." We are of 
the Land of Cakes—of William Wal- 
lace, and Robert Bruce—of Burns, 
Scott, and Christopher North. Our 
dearly beloved Southrons, therefore, 
will not lay narrow nationalities to our 
charge. But still, we take the liberty 
of wondering why England does not 
do more for herself in native litera- 
ture than she is now doing—why 
they who are sprung of “ earth's first 
blood," and ** have titles manifold,” 
do not look into the heart of their na- 
tional character, and dig up and bring 
to light its hidden treasures. Are the 
peasantry—the people of England—so 
poor in originality and native power, 


- 


as to afford no materials for gifted men 
to mould them into striking personifi- 
cations, and to enrich thereby the pos- 
sessions of English literature? Are 
there nolabourers worthy of hire to col- 
lect the harvest, or is there no harvest 
to collect? We wish to have an answer 
to this simple question. Scotland pro- 
duces annually crops of printed books, 
that smack of her fields and her at- 
mosphere—redolent of spring. Our 
country is reflected in the mirror of 
imagination, and we are all proud to 
see Auld Scotia's weather-beaten face 
in such shadowy portraiture. We are 
an arrogant set of people, no doubt, 
even the humblest of us, and many 
airs we give ourselves, even down to 
the very finger-nails, mot always the 
clearest of horn. But, after all, we 
have something to be proud of, going 
on in Auld Reekie, and elsewhere ; 
and we will just trouble England to 
beat us upon our own ground—and to 
produce a Great Unknown—or even a 
Small Known—or a Burns—ora Galt— 
or a Hogg—or an Allan Cunningham. 
Our friends in London may laugh ;— 
but if, with the exception of the first, 
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it be an easy matter to beat all these 
national painters hollow, and leave 


them at the distance-post, pray do so, 
and allow them all to come hobbling in, 
like so many broken-winded ones, or 
roarers, among shouts of derision from 
the multitude. 
Gentlemen of Cockaigne, we send 
ou the compliments of the season. 
Vou are a puny pen of Bantams, fee- 
thered down to the toes, aud assiduous 
crowers ; but little worth, either for 
breeding or for battle. It seems that 
ou write books. Indeed! why, that 


-1s very comical. Do send us presenta- 


tion copies of your works, and we will , 
review them. It seems you hate Galt. 
That is natural enough, for you pre- 
tend to admire Allan Cunningbam. 
The strapping Nithsdale swain must 
look like an ogre eyeing a covey of 

igmies—what a flutter of wings when 
he appears to give them their crowdy ! 
ms a clatter of pecking beaks !— 
what a strutting of toes in and toes 
out l—and what a reddening of cox- 
combs! Fowls and feathers !—Fee, 
fa, fum !—and farewell ! 





Che Confkessions of an English Glutton. 


Puisque les choses sont ainsi, je pretend aussi avoir mon franc-parler. 


Tats is confessedly the age of con- 
fession,—the era of individuality—the 
triumphant reign of the first person 
singular. Writers no longer talk in 
pomi All their observations are 

unded in the narrow com of 
self. They think only of number one. 
Ego sum 1s on the tip of every tongue 
and the nib of every pen, but the re- 
mainder of the sentence is unuttered 
and unwritten. The rest of his species 
is now nothing to any one individual. 
There are no longer any idiosyncrasies 
in the aaderatanidin of our essayists, 
for one common characteristic runs 
through the whole range. Egotism has 
become as endemical to English li- 
terature as the plague to Egypt, or 
the scurvy to the northern climes. 
Every thing is involved in the simple 
possessives me and mine—and we all 
cry out in common chorus, 


What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own ? 


D'ÁLEMBERT. 


Since, then, the whole tribe of which 
I am an unworthy member, have one 
by one poured out their souls into the 
confiding and capacious bosom of the 
public ; since the goodly list of serib- 
blera, great and small, from the au- 
thor of Eloise to the inventor of Vor- 
tigern—since the Wine-drinker, the: 
Opium-eater, the Hypochondriac, and 
the Hypercritic, have in due succession 
** told their fatal stories out," I can- 
not, in justice to my own importance, 
or honesty to the world, leave the 
blank unfilled, which stands gaping to 
receive the Confessions of a Glutton, 
and thus put the last leaf on this branch 
of periodical personality. 

I have one appalling disadvantage 
beside my contemporaries, in that 
want of sympathy which I am sure to 
experience from readers in general. 
Many a man will be too happy to ac- 
knowledge himself hypocondriacal—it 
is the fashion. Others are to be found 
in great abundance who will bravely 
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boast of their spungy intemperance, 
and be proud of their brotherhood 
with the drunkard. Even opium-eat- 
ing, like snuff-taking, may come into 
vogue, and find unblushing prose- 
lytes—but who will profess himself a 

ave to gluttony—the commonest fail- 
ing of all! Nevertheless, with all the 
chances of public odium and private 
reprobation impending over me, I 
hasten to the performance of my duty, 
and I am proud to consider myself a 
kind of literary Curtius, leaping will- 
ingly into the gulf, to save my fellow- 
citizens by my own sacrifice. 

The earliest date which I am able 
to affix to the developement of my 
propensity is the month of August 
1764, at which period, being then pre- 
cisely two years and two months old, 
I remember well my aunt Griselda 
having surprised me in an infantine 
but te excess, for which she 
punished me with & very laudable se- 
verity. This circumstance made a 
great impression on me; and without 
at all lessening my nsity, added 
considerably to my prudence My vo- 
racity was infinite, and my cunning 
ran quite in a parallel line. I was 


** Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness.” 


I certainly eat more than any six 
children, yet I was the very picture of 
starvation. Lank, sallow, and sorrow- 
stricken, I seemed the butt against 
which stinginess had been shooting 
its shafts. I attacked every one I met 
with the most clamorous cries for cakes 
or bread. I watched for visitors, and 
thrust my hands into their pockets 
with most piteous solicitings, while 
aunt Griselda bit her lips for anger, 
and my poor mother, who was a dif- 
ferent sort of person, used to blush to 
the eyes for shame, or sit silently 
weeping, asshe contemplated the sym 
toms of my disgraceful and incurable 
disease. In the mean time every thing 
was essayed, every effort had recourse 
to, to soften down the savageness of 
my rage for food, or at least to turn 
what I eat to good account. I was 
pampered and crammed, with my in- 
creasing years, like a Norfolk turkey— 
I had an unlimited credit at the pastry- 
cook’s shop, and the run of the kitchen 
at home, but in vain. The mochinery 
of my stomach refused to perform its 
functions. I think I must have swal- 
every thing the wrong way, or 


have been unconsciously the prey of 
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an interminable intestine war; for 
every article of sustenance took, as it 
were, a iar and perpendicular 
po ; but never turned into those 
teral folds of flesh, which produce 
the comfortable clothing of men's ribs 
in general At fourteen years of 
I was five feet ten inches high, cover- 
ed almost entirely with the long hair 
that boys come home with at the 
Christmas holidays from a Yorkshire 
cheapacademy—my bones forcing their 
way through my skin—and my whole 
appegrance the fac-simile of famine 
and disease—yet I never had a com- 
plaint except not getting enough to 
eat. 


I am thus particular as to my a 
pearance at this period, in the foe: 
that by this exposure of an unvarnish- 

‘ed portrait, I may excite some com- 
miseration for sufferings, which did 
not proceed from my own wicked will. 
I was constitutionally a glutton: na- 
ture had stamped the impress of 2 
iness upon me at my. birth, or before 
it In the sucking tenderness of in- 
fancy, and the áh oola of boyhood, 
it was the preponderating characteris- 
tic of my nature—no self-begot habit, 

growing on by little and little, fostered 
by indulgence, and swelled out, until 
it became too large for the constitu- 
tion that enshrined it, like those geese- 
livers which are expanded by a parti- 
cular preparation, until they become, 
as a body might say, bigger than the 
unhappy animals to which they belong. 
Will you not then, reader, grant me 
your compassion for my inadvertent 
enormities? Maust I look in vain for 
the sympathising tear of sensibility 
falling to wash out the scorching er- 
rors of invincible appetite—as forcible 
at least as the invincible ignorance of 
heresy, for which even there is hope 
in the semi-benignant bosom of the 
church? To you I appeal, ye cooks 
by profession—ye gormandizers by pri- 
vilege—-to the whole board of Alder- 
men—to the shade of Mrs Glass, - to 
Mrs Rundell, Doctor Kitchener, and 
the rest of the list of gastronomical li- 
terati, who, in teaching the world the 
science of good living, must have some 
yearnings, one would think, for those 
victims w ye lead into the way ot 
temptation. 

But lest this unsupported appeal to 
the melting charitiesot mankind might 
be ineffectual in its naked exhibition, 
I shall proceed to cover it with a short 


detail of some of the particular hor- 
rors to which I have been a prey for 
upwards of half a century, and I think 
it must be a hard heart that will then 
refuse me its pity, and a ravenous maw 
that will not involuntarily close, to 
shut out the possibility of sufferings 
like mine. 

Up to the age of fifteen, when I pre- 
sented the appearance faintly sketched 
above, I may be considered to have 
gone on mechanically gormandizing, 
with nothing to distinguish my way 
of doing so from that common animal 
appetite which is given, in different 
proportions, to all that creep, or walk, 
or swim, or fly. Those vulgar glut- 
tonies, thus eating for eating-sake, un- 
connected with mental associations, 
have no interest and no dignity. A 
man who suppliesinstinctively his want 
of food, without choice or taste, is 
truly Epicuri de grege porcus, or may 
be compared rather to the Porcus Tro- 

Janus of the ancients, a wild boar stuf- 
fed with the flesh of other animals—a 
savoury, punning parody upon the 
Trojan horse. Such a man is no bet- 
ter than « digesting automaton—a li- 
ving mass of forced meat—an anima- 
ted sausage. 

I was sent home from six successive 
schools, on various pretences ; but the 
true reason was, that inordinate cra- 
ving which no indulgence could satis- 
fy. I eat out of all proportion ; and 
my father was obliged to take me en- 
tirely to himself. My mother was 
miserable, but of inexhaustible gene- 
rosity ; my aunt Griselda was dead, 
and I had no check upon me. Doc- 
tors from all parts were consulted on 
my case. Innumerable councils and 
consultations were held, ineffectually, 
to ascertain whether that refrigeration 
of stomach, which they all agreed was 
the primal cause of my malady, was 

joined with dryness, contraction, vel- 
lication, or abstersion. They tried every 
remedy and every regimen, without 
success. The fact was, I wanted no- 
thing but food, for which they would 
have substituted physic. So that be- 
tween my mother and my physicians, 

I had both in abundance—and for the 
mind as well as the body. The Yuxn 
larguoy was plentifully supplied me by 
my father, for I had natural , and 
loved reading. But the whole turn 
of my studies was bent towards descrip- 
tions of feasts and festivals. I devour- 
ed all authors, ancient or modern, wha 
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bore at all upon my it. Appetite, 
mental as well as Dolly, grew what 
it fed on; and I continually chewed, 
as it were, the cud of my culinary 
knowledge. I rummaged Aristophanes 
for the Grecian repasts, and thumbed 
over Macrobius and Martial for the 
Roman. While seizing on every de- 
licacy within my reach, I feasted my 
imagination with dainties not to be 
got at, —the Phrygian attigan, Ambra- 
cian kid, and Melian crane. I revered. 
the memory of Sergius Arata, who, we 
are told by Pliny, was the inventor of 
ynter -beda: of Hortensius the orator, 
who first used peacock at supper ; of 
Vitellius, Apicius, and other illustri- 
ous Romans, : 


Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous 
feasts. 


These classical associations refined 
my taste, and seemed to impart a more 
acute and accurate power to my palate. 
As I began to feel their influence, I 
blushed for the former grossness of 
my nature, and shrunk from the com- 
mon gratification to which I had been 
addicted. I felt an involuntary loa- 
thing towards edibles of a mean and 
low-lived nature. I turned with dis- 
gust from the common casualties of 
& family dinner, and began to view 
with unutterable abhorrence shoul- 
ders of mutton, beef, and cabbage, and 
the like. A feeling, I should rather 
say a passion, (the technical phrase at 
present for every sensation a little 
stronger than ordinary,)a passion seem- 
ed to have taken possession of my 
mind for culinary refinements, diete- 
tic dainties—the delicata fercula, fit 
only for superior tastes, but incom- 
prehensible to the profane. A new light 
seemed breaking on me; a new sense, 
or at least a considerable improvement 
on my old sense of tasting, seemed im- 
parted to me by aniracle. My notions 
of the dignity of appetite became ex- 
panded ; I no longer looked on man as 
a mere masticating machine—the but- 
cher and sepulchre of the animal world. 
I took a more elevated view of his 
powere and properties, and I felt as 
though imbued with an essence of 
pure and ethereal epicurism, if 1 ma 
so express myself—and why may 
not ?—my contemporaries would not 
flinch from the phrase. 

My father was a plain sort of man— 
liked plain speaking, plain feeding, and 
soon. But he had his antipathies, — 
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and among them was roast-pig. Had 
he lived to our times, he might .proba- 
bly have been won over by a popular 
essay on the subject, which describes, 
in pathetic phrase, the manifold de- 
— attending on that dish—the fat, 
which is no fat—the lean which is not 
lean—the eyes melting from their soc- 
kets, and other tender touches of de- 
scription. Be this as it may, my un- 
enlightened parent would never suffer 


roast-pig upon his table, and so it I rushed 


happened, that, at sixteen years of age, 
I had never seen one. But on the ar- 
rival of that enniversary, I was indul- 
ged by my mother with a most exqui- 
site and tender two-months porker, in 
all its sucking innocence, and succu- 
lent delight, as the prime dish in that 
annual birth-day feast, to which I was 
accustomed, in my own apartment— 
all doors Hee mis ingress — 
no intrudi omestica—no 

companions to divide my jadulaencies 
—no eyes to stare at me, or rob me of 
a portion of the pleasure with which I 
eat in, as it were, in vision, the spirit 
of every anticipated preparation, while 
savoury fragrance was wafted to my 
brain, and seemed to float over my 
imagination in clouds of incense, at 
ouce voluptuous and invigorating. Ah, 
this is the true enjoyment of a feast ! 
On the present occasion, I sat in the 
full glory of my solitude—sublimely 
individual, as the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, or the Brother of the Sun and 
Moon. The door was fastened—the 
servant evaporated ; a fair proportion 
of aia tory foundation—soup, fish, 
&c.— had been laid in, secundum ar- 
iem—the mensa prima, in short, was 
just dispatched, when 1 gently raised 
the cover from the dish, where the 
besntiful porker lay smoking in his 
rich brown symmetry of form and hue, 
enveloped in a vapour of such delicious- 
ness, and floating in a gravy of inde- 
scribable perfection! After those de- 
lightful moments of dalliance (almost 
dearer to the epicure than the very 
fullness of actual indulgence) were 
well over—after my palate was pre- 
pared by preliminary inhalements of 
the odorous essence—I seized my knife 
and fork, and plunged in medias res. 
Never shall I forget the flavour of the 
first morsel—it was sublime! But oh ! 
it was, as I may say, the last ; for lo- 
sing, in the excess of over-enjoymont, 
all presence of mind and mansgement 
ef mouth, I attacked, without eco- 
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Romy ‘or method, my inanimate vic- 
tim. It was one of my boyish extrava- 
gancies to conform myself in these my 
solitary feasts to the strict regulations 
of Roman custem. I began with an 
egg, and ended with an apple, and 
flung into the fire-place (as there was 
no fire, it being the summer season) 
a little morsel, as an offering to the 
dii patellarii. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I forgot myself and my habits— 
, 8s it were, upon my prey— 
slashed right and left, through crack- 
ling, stuffing, body, and bones. I 
flung aside the knife and fork—seized 
in my hands the passive animal with 
indiscriminate voracity—thrust whole 
ribs and limbs at once into my mouth 
—crammed the delicious ruin by 
wholesale down my throat, until at 
last my head began to swim—my eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets—a 
suffocating thickness seemed gather- 
ing (no wonder) in my throat—a full- 
ness of brain seemed bursting through 
my skull-—my veins seemed swelled 
into gigantic magnitude—I lost all 
reason and remembrance, and fell, in 
that state, fairly under the table. 

This, reader, is what we call, in com- 
mon phrase, a surfeit. But what lan- 
guage may describe its consequences, 
or give a just expression to the suffer- 
ings itleaves behind? The first awaken- 
ing from the apoplectic trance, as the 
lancet of the surgeon gives you a hint 
that you are alive, when the only taste 
upon the tongue—the only object ‘in 
the eye—the only flavour in the nos- 
tril, is the once-loved, but now deep- 
loathed dish! The deadly sickenin 
with which one turns, and twists, an 
closes one’s lids, and holds one’s nose, 
and smacks one’s lips—to shut out, and 
stifle, and shake off the detested sight, 
and smell, and taste :—but in vain, in 
vain, in vain! But let me not press 
the point. Forty-two years have pass- 
ed since that memorable day—forty 
thousand recollections of that infernal 
pig have flashed across my brain, and 
fastened on my palate, and fumigated 
my olfactories ; and there they are, 
every one, as fresh —What do I say ? 
a million times more fresh and more 
intolerable than ever. Faugh !—It 
comes again. 

But if such were some of the local 
and particular waking miseries of my 
excess, what, oh what tongue may give 
utterance to, what pen pourtray, tbe 
intolerable terrors of my 'dreaming 


hours ! For many months of my pro- 
tracted and painful re-establishment, I 
dreamt every night—not one respite 
for at least three hundred weary and 
wasting days—quotidian repetitions of 
visions, each one more hideous than 
the former. I dreamt, and dreamt, and 
dreamt—of what ? Of pig—pig—pig— 
nothing but pig. Pork, in all its mul- 
tiplied and multiform modifications, 
was ever before me. Every possible 
form or preparation into which ima- 
gination could convert the hated ani- 
mal, was everlastingly dangling in my 
sight, running around me, pursuing 
and ting me, in all the aggra- 
vation of the most exaggerated mon- 
atruosities. The scenery which accom- 
panied these animal illustrations was 
always in keeping with the sickening 
subject. Sometimes, as I began to doze 
away in the mellow twilight of an au- 
tumn evening, or the frosty rarefac- 
tion of a winter’s day, or a day in 
spring, it was all one—a sudden ex- 
pansion of vision has begun to open 
upon me; and be it remembered that 
I always fancied myself of Hebrew ex- 
traction, Abraham, or Joseph, or Isaac 
—a Rabanite or a Caraite, as the case 
might be—the high-priest of the sy- 
Dagopue, or an ol 
in all eases a Jew, with every religious 
predilection and antipathy strong fix- 
ed in my breast. A sudden expansion 
of vision, I say, began to open upon 
me—vast wildernesses spread far a- 
round—rocks of tremendous aspect 
seemed toppling from mountains of 
the most terrific elevation. The forms 
of the former were of the strangest 
fantasy, but all presented some resem- 
blance to a boar's head; while the 
hills shewed invariably, in their naked 
. and barren acclivities, an everlasting 
sameness of strata, that presented the 
resemblance of veiny layers of pickled 
pork, and the monstrous flowers with 
which the earth was bespread were 
never-ending representations of rash- 
ers and eggs! A sickness and faintness 
always began to seize upon me at these 
sights; and, turning my glances up- 
wards, I was sure to see the clouds 
impregnated with fantastic objects, all 
arising out of associations connected 
with my antipathy and loathing. Gi- 
pante hams were impending over my 
ead, and threatening to crush me 
with their weight. My eyes sunk, and 
I caught the peaks of the horrid hills 
frizzled with the grinning heads, and 
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pointed with the tusks of the detested 
animal. 'The branches of the trees 
were all at once converted to twisted 
and curling pig-tails. Atoms then 
seemed springing from the sand ; they 
were soon made manifest in all the 
caperings and gambols of a litter of 
sucking gruntlings. They began tomul- 
tiply—with what frightful celerity ! 
The whole earth was in a moment co- 
vered with them, of all possible va- 
rieties of colours. They began to grow 
bigger, and instantaneously they gain- 
ed dimensions that no waking eye can 
bring into any ible admeasure- 
ment. I attempted to run from them : 
They galloped after me in myriads, 
grunting in friendly discord, while 
magical knives and forks seemed stuck 
in their hams, as they vociferated in 
their way, ‘ Come eat me, come eat 
me!” At other times I pursued them, 
in the frenzy of my despair, endea- 
vouring to catch them, but in vain ; 
every tail was soaped, and as they slip- 
ped through my fingers they sent forth 
screams of the most excruciating sharp- 
ness, and a laugh of hideous mockery, 
crying, in damnable chorus, ** What 
a bore, what a bore! Bubble and 
squeak! Bubble and squeak!” with 
other punning and piggish imperti- 
nencies of the same cut and pattern. 
Then, again, an individual wretch 
would contract himself to a common- 
sized hog, and, rushing from behind 
between my legs, scamper off with 
me whole — across the de- 
sert ; then, gradually expanding to his 
former monstrous magnitude, rise up 
with me into the skies, that seemed 
always receding from our approach, 
and stretching out to an interminable 
immensity ; when the horrid brute on 
which I was mounted would give a 
sudden kick and grunt, and fling me 
off, and I tumbled headlong down 
thousands of thousands of fathoms, till 
I was at length landed in a pig-stye, 
at the very bottom of all bottomless 


pits. 

At other times I used to imagine 
myself suddenly placed in the heart of 
a pork-shop. Ina moment I was as- 
sailed by the most — — steams 
of terrible perfume, the gravy of the 
fatal dish floating round my feet, and 
clouds of suffocating fragrance almost 
smothering me as I stood. Qn a sud- 
den every thing began to move, im- 
mense Westphalian hams flapped to 
and fro, banged against my head, and 
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best me from one side of the shop to 
the other—huge flitchets of bacon fell 
upon me, and pressed me to the 
ground, while a sea of the detestable 
gravy flowed in upon me, and over 
xe. Then frightful pigs’ faces joined 
themselves together, and caught me in 
their jaws, when, called in by my 
shriek, which was the expected = a 
for their operations, three or four hor- 
rid-looking butchers.rushed upon me, 
and, as a couple of them pinioned and 
held me down on my back, another 
stuffed me to choking with pork-pies, 
until I awoke more dead than alive. 
Once, and once only, I had a vision 
connected with this series of suffering, 
which I must relate, from its i 
nature, and as the origin of a popular 
hoax long afterwards put upon the 
world. I dreamt one night, that pre- 
parations were making, on a moet 
splendid seale, for my marriage with a 
very beautiful girl of our neighbour- 
hood, to whom I was (whatever my 
readers may think) very tenderly at- 
tached. The ceremony was to take 
place, methought, in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. J was all at once seized with 
a desire to examine the silent solemni- 
of the Gothic pile. I entered, I 
dois how. A ips strain n music 
was poured from the organ-loft. A 
mellow stream of light. flowed in 
through the stained glass of the win- 
dows. I was me zu cay = 
most voluptuous tide of thought stole 
upon my mind. While I stood thus 
in the middle of the aisle, a distant 
door opened, and the bridal party 
entered. My affianced spouse, sur- 
rounded by a clustre of friends, glit- 
tering with brilliant ornaments, and 
glowing in beauty, approached me. 
I advanced to meet her, in unutterable 
delight; when, as I drew near, I saw 
that the appearance of every thing be- 
gan to change. The pillars seemed 
suddenly converted to huge Bologna 
sausages ; the various figures of saints 
-and angels, painted on the windows, 
were altered into portraits of black 
porkers ; the railings of the different 
enclosures took the curved form of 
spare ribs ; the walls were hung with 
ig-akin tapestry; the beautiful me- 
jest before played on the organ, 
was followed by a lively and familiar 
tune, and a confusion of voices sung, 


*€ The pigs they lie,” &c. 
Vor. XIII. 
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while a discordant chorus of diabolical 
grunting, wound up each stanza. In 
the meantime the bride approached ; 
but what horror accompanied her! 
The wreath of roses braided round her 
head, was all at once a twisted band. 
of black-puddings. Hog’s bristles shot 
out from the roots of what was s0 
lately her golden hair; a thin strin 
of sausages took place of her diamon 
necklace; her bosom was a piece of 
brawn; her muslin robe became a 
pae covering of bam-sandwiches ; 
er white satin shoes were kicked, 

oh, horror! off a pair of pettitoes ; 
and her beautiful countenance—swal- 
low me, ye wild boars !—presented but 
the hideous spectacle, since made fa- 
milier to the public, under the figure 
of Tue Pic-rAcED Lapy!!! Hurried 
on by an irresistible and terrible im- 
puse. I rushed forward, — with 
oathing, to embrace her; when in- 
stantly the detested odour of the hate- 
ful gravy came upon me once more; 
the pillars of the Cathedral swelled out 
to an enormous circumference, and 
burst in upon me with a loud explo- 
sion; the roof fell down with a fear- 
ful crash, and overwhelmed me with 
a shower of legs of pork and 

ding; while, in the agony of my 

peration, I caught in my arms my 
hideous bride, whose deep-brown skin 
crackled in my embrace, as I pressed 
to my bursting bosom the everlasting 
fac-simile of a roast pig /—In after 
years I took a fit of ——— enjoy- 
ment in setting afloat the humbug of 
the Pig-faced Lady. 

I will not press npon the reader the 
manifold miseries that attended upon 
su uent surfeits, for a period of 
more than five-and-twenty years. From 
what I have feebly sketched, some no- 
tion may be conceived of the nature 
and extent of my disorder. I need 
not, therefore, dwell on the conse- 
quences of my second ‘memorable ex- 
cess, which took place on the occasion 
of my eating turtle-soup for the first 
time. "Phe misery in this matter was 
more from fright than from repletion ; 
for when, after the sacrifice of repeated 
helpings of calipash and ealipee, I 
found my teeth immoveably stuck to- 
gether—in the style which my city 
readers well understand—I was seized 
with the horrible conviction that I had 
got a locked-jaw. Imagination worked 
so powerfully or occasion, that 


9e 
wheu I had = my i par 

, nd even its natural capacity, 
Conich ls mot trifling, believe me, 
reader,) I sat for hours, roaring out 
for a dentist to punch in two or three 
of my front teeth, that I might 
some sustenance introduced through a 
quil. Even when I perfectly reco- 
vered my senses, I was long before I 
could bear to sit a moment with my 
mouth shut, from the dread of a re- 
turn of my imagined danger. Then 
came the dreaming again—the crawl- 
ing tortoises; the clammy glutinous 
— the green fat—but enough of 
thi 


8 
Repeated sufferings like these broke 
in upon the crust of my constitution, 
if I may use the trope ; so that when 
I became of age, and possessed of a 
fortune without incumbrance, 
the demise of my father, and the 
second marriage of my mother, (who 
by that step forfeited her jointure, and 
with it every chim on my regard,) I 
was in appearance a middle-aged man, 
and in mind a septuagenary, of the 
common sort I mean— I, like old Bur- 
ton, had ** neither wife nor children"— 
my early attachment —my beautiful 
neighbour—the proto re me 
the repetition, reader !—but she, you 
know, she—the Lapy was lost to me 
forever ! She had but one failing, poor 
irl—nervousness, just then coming 
rst into fashion; and she took it 
strongly into her head, that if she 
married me, I should play the part 
of the wolf with the Little Red Rid- 
ing-hood, and eat her up one night in 
bed.. To avoid this unusual and un- 
comfortable consummation of our nup- 
tials, she discarded my suit altogether, 
and I lost her forever. To get over 
the effects of this blow, I resolved to 
look for consolstion in the joys of fo- 
reign cookery. I determined to travel, 
and I did travel, in pursuit of what I 
never have been able to discover—the 
art of allaying an uncontrolable ap- 
petite. As for the love affair, I soon 
swallowed my grief. 

I shall not enumerate my adven- 
tures in distant countries, nor detail 
my observations on objects foreign to 
my purpose. Ne sutor ultra cremdam. 
I shall therefore merely say, that ha- 
ving eaten frogs in France, macaroni 
at Naples, ollapodrida in Spain, opium 
in Turkey, camel'e-flesh in Egypt, 
horse-flesh in Arabia, — 
in Indis, cat's-flesh in China, and 
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hog's-flesh--no, never, never after the 
affair of the pig —it was a slip of the 
I returned to to sit 
own to plain beef and mutton ; con- 
vinced that I had come back to the 
real, healthy, honest standard of good 
— s = broad interval, — 
ve jumped over so rapidly, 
I had many and many a visiting of 
direful consequerice. At one time I 
fancied that I was doomed to die of 
starvation, and the excruciating ago- 
nies then endured from cholics and 
indigestions ( from my even 
more than natural efforts to eat up to 
the standard of sufficiency) beggar all 
— Acs another occasion a 
horrid apprehension oppressed me, 
that I should = da 2m how ez- 
press myself in Engli I cannot ; 
and I should have been silent perforce, 
did not the delicacies of the Freneh 
language come in to my aid—that I 
should one day, me crever le ventre ! 
To guard against this expected cala- 
mity, I had a pair of stays made— 
reader, I was the first of the dangie, 
—the lacing and unlecing of which, 
before and after meals, was attended 
with torments more horrible than 
those pelting and pitiless showers, 
imagined by Dante for the Glattons 
of “9 Inferno. "A 
I fo precise w many years 
have — ics the exhibition of 
fat Lambert. It is — to know, 
that I went to see the show. I saw 
him.—Would that I never had !. Oh, 
Heavens ! what agonies has that sight 
cost me! The by-standers who obser- 
ved me as I entered the room, burst 
into a loud and involuntary langh— 
and no blame to them ; for never was 
there a more ludicrous contrast than 
Lambert was to me, aud I to Lam- 
bert. Iam six feet five inches and a 
half high in my stockings ; extremely 
like Justice Shallow, only taller, **like 
to a man made after sa of cheese- 
rings, for whom the case of a treble 
autboy would make a mansion ;"— 
and I will venture to say that the 
skeleton of the Irish giant, dressed in 
my habiliments, and its back turned, 
might be taken for my figure by my 


-nearest acquaintance. You all remem- 
-ber, readers, what Lambert's figure 


was. Ido, alas! at any rate !—The 
very instant I saw him, the notion 
struck me that I had become his se- 
cond-self—his ditto—his palpable echo 
—his substantial shadow—that the ob- 
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servers laughed at our ** double trans- 


formation, for he was become me at ed 


the same time—that I was exhibiting 
as he then was,—and, finally, that I 
was dying of excessive fat. The idea 
was like an electric shock, and in one 
moment I felt that the double identity 
was completed—that the metamorpho- 
eis of is and her lover was acted 
over again in the persons of myself and 
the fat man—that I, in short, was 
Lambert, and Lambert me !—I shot 
out of the exhibition-room—rushed 
into the uitted the confines 
of the city—ran up towards Ham 
stead-hill—tried back again, and ma 
off in the direction of the river, endea- 
vouring in vain to shake off the horrid 
phantasm that had seized upon my 
mind. I darted along with lightning- 
» my long legs seemed to fling 
ves out spontaneously, as if 
they no more nged to me than 
Grimaldi's do to him, yet I fancied 
thet I crept with the pace of a tor- 
soise—that my fat totally prevented 
my quicker motion—that I should be 
pba to ding — the hedges, 
turnpikes, or jages that 
Lor aes thus í ren in the mid- 
— — — — — 
ance, against the nd, 
and lowei by a crowd of drag €= 
tailed blaekguards, till I reached the 
banks of the river; and saw myself re- 
flected in the stream. Oh, Heavens! 
what a delightful sight was that ! 


«© Then like Narcissus di 
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But I must leave thequotation unfinish- 
, and come at last toa full stop ; for J 
fear I am Mene n Kpos the privilege 
—poaching upon the preserve—of same 
contemporary g Laere If ao, if 
any may have led the way in giving 
to the world, like me, their real unez- 

erated Confessions, I can only com- 
plain, with the modern poet whe ac- 
cused Shakespeare of forestalling his 
thoughts, that they, be they who they 
may, have very unhandsomely and 
plagiaristically anticipated my own . 
original lucubrations. And now ha- 
ving fairly unbosomed my sins, if they 
are sins, 1 trust to receive from a grate- 
ful public, in whose interest alone have 
I compiled these sheets, the absolution 
which should always follow confes- 
sion. Then, as is usual in these cases, 
that having disgorged my over-loaded 
conscience, I may be wed to re- 
turn to my old courses—following in 
this the example of Cesar, who, ac- 
cording to Cicefo, post cenam vomere 
volebat, ideoque largius edebat. Should 
any harsh hearer or rigorous reader be 
inclined to constrain the bowels of his 
compassion, and still deny me pardon, 
to him I to propose a question in 
the words of our immortal Bard, which 
he may answer the next time we meet 
at dinner,— a 

* If little faults 
Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye, i 
When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow'd, 
and digested, 

Appear before us !” 








VINDICIAE GAELICAR. 


Wz think it our duty, for tbe sake 
of our English Readers, to oo 
few words about some matters whi 
are 80 tly understood by every 

i ; (however certain peo- 
ple may be interested in. disguisi 
what they know and feel,) that it wo 
be worse than idle to address any words 
about them to our readers here— We 
allude to the affair of the Rettorsh: 
ee n ey e 

ip of the University of 
—— The subject is really so very 
humble, that had we seen a single pa- 
ZASP O CDO A apon! it, in 
any one newspaper, Scotch or English, 
“we shonld have been quite contented 
with copying it. But the fact is, that 


nobody to have comprebeaded, 
im the smallest degree, the res] nature 


and character of the affair: nobody, at 


all events, has spoken or written as if 
he did ; and observing with what zeal 
the Whig press in England is trum- 
peting Sir James Mackintosh, and 
magnifying his triumph, we must just 
entreat the forgiveness of our friends 
for occupying two or three pages with 
& very brief and plain statement of 
the true facts of the case. 

We are well aware that the Whig 
news-wrifers in London are, for the 
most part, Scotchmen—more’s the 
shame and the pity l—but humble in 
every possible point of view as these 
creatures are, is not one even of 
them tbat does not know quite well how 

is the i ition that he has been 
Doain himself to. They all know what 
sort of a thing the Rectorship of Glas- 
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gow is: but their readers do not ; and 
THESE must really not be suffered to 
nourish the exquisitely absurd notion 
that Sir James Mackintosh, Knight, 
has been here to receive a compliment 
resembling, even in genus, any of those 
high marks of distinction for which the 
first Noblemen and Statesmen of ENG- 
LAND are accustomed to be competitors 
on the banks of the Cam or the Isis. 
In fact, there is a kingdom of Congo as 
well as a kingdom of England—but 
— beyond a sucking baby sup- 
poses that the two kings are the same 
sort of persons in rank and dignity. 
The Rector of Glasgow stands in just 
the same relation to the High Steward 
of Oxford or Cambridge. 

The “ University’ of Glasgow is 
composed of two things ; first, a school 
where boys from twelve years of age, 
up to sixteen or seventeen, are instructed 
in the first elements of Classical learn- 
ing—for they do not know even the 
alphibet of the Greek tongue when 
they are matriculated—and also, in the 
first elements of Mathematics, Logic, 
Ethics, &c. ; and secondly, of an in- 
stitution in which lectures are deliver- 
ed on Medicine, Law, and Theology, 
for the benefit of those of rather riper 
years. The boys who attend the school 
are dressed in pon of red frieze, the 
sleeves of which they convert, by cast- 
ing knots and inserting brickbats, into 
very decent weapons of offence, during 
the hours of relaxation which their 
masters permit them to enjoy. In 
every sense of the word, they are boys— 
many of them, indeed, might be more 
properly styled children—and miser- 
ably filthy little urchins the far greater 
part of them are. To dream of com- 

ing them with the boys of Eton, or 
estminster, or Winchester, or Har- 
row, either in regard to external ap- 
nce, or manners, or what is of 
igher importance than all, in regard 
to SCHOLARSHIP, would be about as 
absurd, as it would be to compare a 
Spouting Club in Cheapside with the 
British House of Commons. The 
Charter House boys, for example, are 
a hundred miles above them in every 
species of respectability. 

But— 1t is in these boys alone that 
the right of electing what they call 
their Hector Magnificus has been, and 
is now vested. No doubt they acquired 
the right at a period when children 
were not the wearers of the red frieze 
gown—but that is a matter of no im- 
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rtance : 80 1t ts that do possess 
the right to make vilae — 
more, that they alone possessit. When 
people in England read of an Univer- 
sity Election, they naturally conceive 
that the electors are, as with them- 
selves, the men who have finished their 
education at that University, and taken 
some of its higher degrees. le 
know that at Oxford and Cambridge 
nobody has a vote in any such matters 
until he has been at least seven years 
& member of the University—they 
know that there the young gentlemen 
actually studying in College at the 
time have no more to do with such 
matters than the man in the moon, 
and knowing that these are persons 
entitled, for the most part, to be called 
men, how should it ever be imagined 
that in a Scotch University boys are 
not only admitted to do that from 
which fhese men are excluded—but 
that they alone are admitted to do so? 
Yet such is the fact. Not only have 
the persons whose education is at an 
end no concern in this election ; even 
those whose education is going on have 
nothing to do with it after they have 
ceased -to belong to the school of 
the seminary. The moment one of 
these boys becomes a stripling, he be- 
comes of course a student either of 
divinity, or of medicine, or of law— 
from that moment—that is to say, from 
the moment he is seventeen or eigh- 
teen years old at the utmost,—he 
ceases to wear the red frieze gown, 
and has nothing whatever to say as to 
this most pure and enlightened fran- 
chise. He is a non fogatus : he cannot 
wear the gown: and he consequent] 
cannot vote. He has left the school, 
and he is no longer entitled to balance 
apnd reward the merits of the Sir 
James Mackintoshes, and the Mr 
Francis Jeffreys of the age.—The only 
wn men who do the privi- 
ege of voting along with about A 
THOUSAND noisy and illiterate urchins, 
are the Professore—about twenty in 
number. 

In former times, the absurdity of 
having such mere boys for electors, 
was productive of no effects—or 
rather it was productive of no effects 
at all, good, bad, or indifferent. The 
lads made it a rule to obey the direc- 
tion of their respective masters—so 
that, in effect, the election lay with 
the Professors of the University.—But 
a variety of causes has operated so as 
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to produce an entire change as to all 
this. First of all, the Professors them- 
selves were so imprudent as to intro- 
duce politics—the Rector has a vote in 
the deliberation of the Senatus Acade- 
micus, and the igs must try to 
have a Whig, the Tories a Tory. Ac- 
cordingly, for many years a disgrace- 
ful — was exhibived—one Profes- 
sor recommending one man, another 
Professor recommending another— 
Boys of thirteen or fourteen years of 
attending the prelections of both 
Professors, deciding which of 
their teachers had given the sager ad- 
vice—cabals of all xps ge gc 
spleen—tbe icion at least of pro- 
feasorial favour ok disfavour, followi 
ing to the vote given—in a word, 
a disruption of the most im- 
t ties which bind together those 
whose duty it is to speak with autho- 
rity, and those whose duty it ought to 
be to listen with silence and respect.— 
This degrading spectacle was repeated 
for a succession Vd Hoi it was 
at length terminated by the good sense 
of the Professors. Weary of the dis- 
gusting occurrences which were conti- 
musly taking place, they laid their 
heads t er, and agreed that a 
Whig should have it the one election, 
and a Tory the next.—'* Time about 
fair play,” is a good old adage; and, 
more ially, as the Rectorship is 
really a thing of no sort of importance 
in any point of view whatever, per- 
haps this was just.as equitable an ar- 
rangement as any that could have been 
to that learned and respec- 
table body—and, on the whole, the 
ent ** worked well." 
Gentlemen of eminence, in some 
v or other, but all belonging to 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, were 
eleed. Mr Campbell of Blythswood 
(ontof the best of tories) was elec- 
ted—ye was a member for the city, 
and pesessed of great estates in that 
I ofthat country, and his ancestors 
benefits on the Univer- 
sity i Mr Kirkman Finlay was 
elected— was at that time a Whig, 
or at least vas thought to be so—but 
he was one € the first and most intel- 
ligent ts in the world, and the 
— — of th electors were the sons 
of nd manufacturers of 
Glasgow—he wa moreover, the Chief 
Magistrate of thy city, and he was 
it representative h arliament for the 
time. . Lord Archi\jd Hamilton was 
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elected —he was a man of talents, and 
a member of a noble family, which in 
former times conferred obligations of 
the most important kind on the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow.—So far all was 
well.—But Tur Wnics, who every- 
where, but especially in Scotland, are 
the enemies of every thing like 

and order, thought that by a little: 
management they might convert this 
paltry election into an instrument for 
serving some of their own paltry pur- 
poses, and TH£Y determined to flatter 
the boys, thereby win them to them- 
selves, and in defiance of the Professors 
of both parties, perpetuate thisprecious 
Rectorship as a sort of ion for 
themselves. They for whom nothing, 
either in object or in means, can ever 
be too low, resolved to set these child- 
ren permanently at variance with their 
preceptors, that they might have the 
opportunity, for it really amounts to 
nothing more, of spouting a couple of 


Whig orations per annum, in the Come 
mon-hall of Glasgow College. And it 
appears, that by dint of the most des- 


icable but unwearied intriguing, th 
ve at length attained this mate 
cent object of their ambition. 

Mr Francis Jeffrey was the first per- 
son elected after the system of dispute 
was revived. He is a person of consi- 
derable talents, and at one time he 
was a person of considerable reputation 
in the world of letters. He is an emi- 
nent berrister and reviewer, and he 
had received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow ; and, — 
nobody certainly could have had much: 
right to say that he was not entitled 
to receive from such a body of electors 
any such mark of attention as they 
might have it in their power to bestow. 
But how did Mr Jeffrey acquit himself 
on the occasion? Why, just as a cle- 
ver man, who happens from excess of 
vanity to mistake himself for a man 
of genius, is very apt to do—like a 
ninuy. He went to Glasgow not in the 
modest style of his predecessors, to 
make a little speech to the boys, and 
eat a great dinner with their masters, 
but he went with a mighty train of 
* LxADING Wuics. —He made a 
speech, the tendency of which was but 
too perceptible in the midst of all his 

outhful electors. He was attended 

by men all of them politicians, most of 

them political partizans of a very 

humble class. He instituted a prize, 

produced a medal, and did all he could 
11 


to create a sensation in favour of him- 
self, a Whig, the Whig friends who 
were by his side, and the great, the 
deathless cause of ** liberal principles 
all over the world!” The flattery, 
that would have been nauseous and 
sickening to any thing in the shape of 
men, went down, and little Jeffrey, 
the Rector magnificus, came back to 
his chums in Auld Reekie, crowing 
and clapping his wings, as proud as 
ever a bantam-cock that scratched a 
barley-corn out of a dunghill. 

. But the great matter was to make 
assurance doubly sure of a Whig suc- 
cessor for this worthy. 'The whole of 
the Professors, (with just two exce 
tions, ) anxious to have done with the 


fret and fever which the Liberals had : 


excited, joined in proposing to the 
boys Sir Walter Scott—thinking, of 
eourse, that that great name would 
unite all suffrages, and that even the 
Whigs would be‘ashamed of opposin 
any of their own paltry schemes an 
prejudices to the election of Him of 
whom ail Scotland has so much reason 
to be proud. But no—Sir Walter was 
& Tory, and that was check-mate to 
the pacific Professors: for it was sufz 
ficient to set every Whig engine at 
work with redoubled zeal and energy, 
for the noble purpose of bringing in 
—Pwhom ?—8Sir James Mackintosh ! !! 
And accordingly, in due season, west- 
ward once again moved our illustrious 
Aristarchus, and he and his two hum- 
ble adherents and worshippers in the 
Senatus, and a majority of the chiid- 
ren, did elect that ** chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche." 

Now, we have, imprimis, to observe, 
that neither Sir Walter Scott nor Sir 
James Mackintosh had any right, or 
title of any sort, tobe Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Neither of them be- 
lo in any sense, to that Univer- 
sity—neitber of them had been edu- 
cated there, nor even lived in its vici- 
nity; and there was no propriety what- 
ever in introducing the novelty of & 
Rector that had no sort of connexion 
with the institution ; and, according- 
ly, we have no doubt neither of them 
would ever have dreamt of such a 

i Sir Walter, it is now well 
known, never heard of the affair at all 
until the election was over; and we 
are willing to believe that the case 
may have been—in so far—the same 
with Sir James Mackintosh. To sup- 
pose that any Scotchman, at all above 
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Joseph Hume, could, for any other 
than a party purpose, have been ambi- 
tious of such a distinction, would be 
too absurd. We can scarcely be so un- 
charitable as to imagine that Sir James, 
even as he is situated in some parti- 
culars, could have deemed it possible 
that such a “ cock-chicken's feather” 
should do his cap any service. But, 
laying all these preliminary matters 
out of view, we really must be permit- 
ted to say, that we are sorry to find 
that Whig calumnics, and Whig flat- 
teries, have been able to persuade even 
a knot of children, that twosuch names 
could be put in competition in any 
Christian country. We shall not stoop, 
however, to waste one word upon this 
matter, since we are addressing, it is 
to be hoped, grown readers. 

But now comes the grand affair of 
the speeches. Mr Jeffrey's claims a 
little notice in the first pl 
it was the first delivered ; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we consi- 
der it to have been as precious a dis- 
play of dishonesty and dirtiness—(we X 
mean public political dishonesty, and 

ic political dirtiness,)—as ever 
isgraced the lips of a man of any 
thing like talents. It was dishonest 
throughout, dishonest in cute et intus, 
because it said nothing of politics, the 
only thing that was in the speaker's 
mind. Is there that sucki ig in 
Brentford that can be E that 
any man, laying politics entirely ont 
of view, would ever dream of mention- 
ing the name of Sir James Mackintosh 
in the same bresth with that of Sir 
Walter Scott, to a body of British 
youth—above all, of Scottish youth— 
and this, too, within the of a 
ilding reared and maintained 
for the promotion of LrTERATU:É 
Is there that ** thrice-eodden ass,”"Who 
believes that Francis Je à his 
heart conceives Sir James Mackstosh s 
pamphlets, either in or out of the. 

i h Review, to be in me- 
rit with the works of the st and 
mest popular author of thi most rich 
and inventive age of Eniish litera- 
ture? What is it that Mr Francis 
wished to convey, (for #¢ question 1s 
not as to what he really bought) when 
he dared to speak of st James Mack- 
intosh as being super to Sir Walter 
Scott ** in what / properly called 
learning 9" What.oes the doctissimus 
Francisculus ix by “ ng?” 
Did he ever VANHOE? he 
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mean Greek? He abused Prnpaz in 
his Review, "Um ago 
told him. Is it Latin? Could Sir 
James Mackintosh write one hexame- 
ter? Did Sir James Mackintosh prove 
himself to be a scuoLAz by reading 
the old song about “ Haec Studia,” &c. 
the most hacknied quotation in all the 
world, off a paper in his hand, to the 
assembled children of the Glasgow ma- 
nufacturers? Is the “ Vindicia Gal- 
lice” a classical work, merely because 
its title is Latin, and its author a 
friend and correspondent of Dr Parr ? 
Is Sir James Mackintosh a David Hume, 
merely because he has advertised a 
History of England ?” 

What, in the name of wonder and 
admiration, is it that Sir James Mack- 
intosh has done? His “ Vindicie Gal- 
lice," is a raw, boyish, flowery rhap- 
sody, of which he himself must long 
ego be ashamed. His only other ac- 
knewledged work is an “ Introductory 
Leeture," of which he himself wisely 
thinks little, and will not suffer it to 
be reprinted. His contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review are dull, hea- 
vy, lifeless, inert masses of prosing, 
for which he is exceedingly glad, no 
doubt, to be paid now and then a few 
guineas by Mr Francis Jeffrey. But 
still the question recurs, '* Wal has 


he done ?” And, laying politics out of. 


view, we once more assert, in the face 
of men and engels, that every man, 
Whig or Tory, who speaks his mind, 
musT answer, *'' He has done No- 
tarwe.” It is all in fieri ; it is all on 
the ipse dizit of — James, — the 
ipsi dixerunt of the Whigs. Thesame 
Whigs who pronounced Queen Caro- 
line to be “‘ pure as unsunned snow," 
have need that, polities being 
entirely kept out of view, there is no 
i man now living, ** who can be 
preferred, or even ; —these 
ere little Jeffrey's big words—'* to Str 
Jauzs Macaintosu !!! Oh! hour of 
rapture, of glory, of beatitude, for 
* the men of words and not of deeds !"' 
Oh! hours of blissful consolation, 


“To Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, 
Our fathers of the Row." 


Oh, triumph of triumphs! Oh, puff 
of puffs! Our friend Coulburn is but 


a of thee, thou puffer of the first 
———— 


But ** stop a moment," we think we 
bear some one that does not read the 
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rs, say, “Stop a moment, 
wr eal ir ods mie d 
B ignorant e daily y 
we heartily sympathize with thy feels 
ings of astonishment ! 

Yet the fact, gentle, most gentle 
reader—the fact is indeed so. Yea, 
reader, Mr Francis Jeffrey, a well. 
known practitioner at a provincial 
bar, but a person whose only acknow- 
leged work is the Account of ** Beau- 
ty," not the ** Beauty" in Bracebridge- 
Hall, but the ** Beauty" in Macvey 
Napier — this Mr Francis Jeffrey — 
nay, start not, it is quite true—this 
identical Francisculus, did really stand 
up in a great hall full of children, 
yet containing some men, and there 
and then he did deliberately, and in 
cold blood, utter his opinion, Francis 
Jeffrey's opinion, as to the relative li- 
terary merits of Sir James Mackintosh 
and Sir Walter Scott. What the opi- ` 
nion was, is nothing to our 
pur ; but, BONA FIDE, if there be 
faith in man, he did deliver nis opie 
i The hin d this. 

There is nothing to go 
We have at len — ulti. 
matum. The age of mere brass is 


over. . 
^. That little Mr Francis Jeffrey,when 


seated in his little library, with a little 
pair of tallows unsnuffed before him, 
a little red night-cap on his head, and 
a little tumbler of hot whisky and wa- 
ter at his elbow, should think himself 
entitled to say ** wz,” and to indite, 
with the air of one having authority, 
puffs of books written by Whigs, or 
iui by Constable, or quizzes of 
ks written by Tories, and publish- 
ed not by Constable—this is moca ; 
—but still we are accustomed to it, 
and many, other things of the same 
sort, and indignationem minuit usus. 
But here quite a new picture is open- 
ed upon our admiring gaze. Here we 
have pud ouy the stimulants of se- 
crecy, , and L.1500 annum 
all — but we have ciel the 
* wg," the Editorial ** Nos," inter 
desideranda. ** Farewell, a long fare- 
well to all my ws-ness! Here am I— 
here I am, good people !—Here am I, 
Francis Jeffrey, author of the article 
* Beauty" in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica, and of & note about Coleri 
and tea-drinking, signed F. J. in the 
Edinburgh Review.—Here am I, come 
to tell you what are the characters, 
public and private, of Sir Walter Scott 
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and Sir James Mackintosh. Here am 
I! I tell you that they are both won- 
derful men, and “ almost equally my 
friends.” —They admire me, and I ad- 
mire them and myself.— Sir Walter is 
a man of the greatest genius now in 
existence—indeed he is the greatest 
genius that ever did exist—but when 
you come to speak of learning, accom- 
plishment, &c. &c. the author of the 
** Vindicie Gallice" is still the man 
for my money. He wrote that admi- 
rable article on Poland in my last 
Number. I am to have another on 
Greece from him for my next Num- 
ber. Politics should be entirely laid 
out of view in an university ; but I 
am sure, that, looking at the whole 
nr career of my illustrious friend 
Sir James Mackintosh, and hearing 
what you have heard from me about 
his. private purity and amenity, you 
will at once perceive that Sir Walter 
is, after all, rather a humbug com- 
with him! Vote, vote by all 
means for Sir James—Madame de 
Stael always said he was one of the 
most penetrating men she had ever 
wn—do, vote for Sir James, and I 
will come to Glasgow, and be present 
at his Installation ; and I will come 
with my tail on, like the great Chief- 
tain of Clanjamphrey, as I am—for I 
will make Cockburn, and John Mur- 
ray, and Tom Thomson, and Tom- 
my Kennedy, come too—and, per- 
haps, even some graver dunniwassels 
of my clan, when they are convinced 
this 1s quite an unpolitical business, 
will also descend from their high 
sphere, and come along with us for 
once—fíor they are old, very old 
friends of Sir James's—they knew 
him, both ofthem, when he was only 
Mister James—they knew him ere 
Warr was hanged, or GeRALD ba- 
nished.”—Upon my faith, Mr Francis, 
our speech was a whacker ! and now 
o say, ‘pon honour, that this gloss is 
an unfair one ; or, if you do not dare 
4 say any thing of the sort, hear 
OPE. 


* And vov, who seek to give and merit 
fame, 

Who boldly bear a critic's noble name, 

Be sure YoURsELF, and YOUR OWN 
REACH you know, ' 

How far your Genius, Taste, and Learn- 


ing go; 

Leunch not beyond your depth, but be 
discreet, 

And mark that point where Brass and 
DBuaAvErY meet." 
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So much for Jeffrey. We are almost 
sorry to say any thing farther and 
more directly. about his succeasor. Sir 
James Mackintosh is, no doubt, a man 
of very considerable talents. The ori- 
gin from which he has raised himself 
ae humble that it must — 
in , ev one disgusti i 
about ** the Philosophe Beau of * 
loveable Stael,” asserts and proclaims 
the magnitude of his merits. We ad- 
mit them. 

We do not say that Sir James is a 
blockhead ; on the contrary, we con- 
sider Mr Jeffrey as a clever man, and 
Sir James as able to eat three Jeffreys. 
But our respect for Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s talents is founded entirely on 
two or three ches which we have 
happened to hear him deliver in the 
House of Commons ; and our wonder 
is simply upon what grounds (these 
speeches and all the rest of his politi- 
cal merits being laid out of view) even 
8 Francis Jeffrey could dare to talk of 
him as a great man. 

He himself — more decently— 
he distinctly tells the Glasgow urchins 
(we shall give his own words:) “ In 
me, gentlemen, you have selected a 

rson who has little claim to your 
avour beyond the love of letters, a 
warm attachment to his native conn- 
try, and an honest performance of pub- 
lic duty ; for in every other respect 1 
should hold out to you, as a warning, 
the unfortunste effect of that vari 
of pursuits which has so long retar 
the execution of the literary projects 
of my youth, and has converted into a 
period of anxious and fearful labour, 
the approaches of that age which ex- 
cuses some remissness and industry, 
and tempts to some indulgence of re- 
pose." Upon which text many com- 
ments might be fastened; but we 
shall content ourselves with just ask- 
ing Sir James Mackintosh, firstly, What 
he means by his love of lettere? Is it 
so indeed that a mere taste for reading, 
together with an occasional itch fer 
scribbling, may constitute a claim to 
the Lord Rectorship of the U—niver- 
sity of Glasgow ? Secondly, How has 
Sir James Mackintosh shewn his warm 
attachment to his native country? 
The answer is plain—by writing in the 
Edinburgh Review, by presiding at 
the Edinburgh Fox Dioner, and by 
retaining, after an absence of thirty 
years, the charming brogue of “ the 
County of Nairn. Thirdly, What is 
it that entitles Sir James Mackintosh 
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to represent himself as so eminent! 

distinguished by Honesty ——in the 
discharge of public duty? Does he 
mean to insinuate that he is the only 
honest man, or member of Parliament, 
now alive? Fourthly, What is the 
meaning of all that palavering about 
retarded projects, and a laborious old 
age? Is this the old story hashed up 
once more ?—Is this still the crambe 
recocta of ** The History of England ?" 
—We fear that such has been Sir 
James's weakness, and we are truly 

for it. 
ko the same ra Alp ee J E: 
, Esq., convinced at length, wi 

P ths they only should “ censure 
freely who have written well," publish- 
esan excellent treatise, novel, or poem, 
—on that same happy day, will Sir 
James Mackintosh, Knight, publish an 
excellent history—on 
day also will Mr Henry Cockburn ut- 
ter a speech, “ excelled by no speci- 
men of forensic eloquence in ancient 
or in modern times"—on that ever 
glorious day will some Tory master of 


the lyre proclaim, 


“Sir James genteel, and Jeffrey six feet 
high,” 


and we be the first, the loudest, and 
the most sincere in applauding his dic- 
tum. About the same period, some 
Wuic will present a petition to the 
House of Commons, anent the Regis- 
ter-Office in Edinburgh—the Scotch 
Jury Court will be oppressed with 
cases— Professor Leslie will invite Dr 
Olinthus Petre to cards and supper 
—Hogg write another Chaldee MS.— 
Glengarry establish his title to the 
Lordship of the Isles—and Ensign 
and Adjutant Odoherty sport the grand 
cross of the Cacique of Poyais, his 
order. 
We had a t many more topics 
to touch epee rua our limits forbid 
tiation. If there be any 
body who wishes to find more evidence 
45 to the bumbug of the totally unpo- 
litical views, which influenced Mr Jef- 
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frey in his — of Sir James 
Mackintosh among the boys of Glas- 
gow, let him look to the Scotch news- 
papers of the week immediately succeed- 
ing. He will there see that Sir James 
took the chair at the Fox Dinner in 
Edinburgh, and was buttered by Mr 
Cranstoun for the Vindicie Gallice— 
that Sir James, in return, buttered Mr 
Cranstoun, declaring the speech in his 
own laudation to be ** one of the most 
beautiful speeches that ever fell from 
human lips." He will there see, that 
Mr Jeffrey (** the delight," as Sir 
James expressed it, “ equally of his 
hearers and readers,") buttered him- 
self, sung palinode, and toasted Ra- 
DICAL REFORM like a man. He will 
there see that Mr Abercrombie but- 
tered Mr John Clerk; and that Mr 
Cockburn buttered Joseph Hume; 
and that Mr L. Horner buttered Mr 
James Gibson; and that Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh buttered Lord Johnny Russel ; 
and that Mr John A. Murray butter- 
ed the Lord Rosslynn; and that the 
Lord Glenorchy buttered Sir Ronald 
Fergusson ; and that Mr R. Hunter 
buttered Mr Henry Brougham ; and 
that Mr P. Brown buttered Lord 
Archibald Hamilton; and that Mr 
Cranstoun buttered Earl Grey ; and 
that Major Hay buttered Lord Lans- 
down; and that Dr Thomson buttered 
Dugald Stewart ; and that Sir Renald 
Fergusson buttered Rothiemurchus ; 
and that they all buttered each other, 
and abused all the world besides, un- 
til one in the morning ! 

Upright, amiable, enlightened, 
charming, amcene Whigs! Long may 
such butter be melting on your lips, 
and such gall boiling in your bosoms ] 
Long may yefind, in fulsome exchange 
of flattery among yourselves, the only 
consolation which universal contempt 
and derision leaves within your reach ! 
Long, very long, may Mr Jeffrey puff 
his contributors—and soon, oh very 
soon, may we have “ The History of 
England } 
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ANTI-PHRENOLOGIA ; 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE SYSTEM OF DRS GALL 
AND SPURZHEIM. 


[We have already said, that in our opinion, Fool and Phrenologist are terms 


as nearly synonimous as can be foun 


work demolished the ee Phrenologica 


to any thing in Arbuthnot or 
and 


in any language. One writer in this 


Society, by one article, equal 


wift. The Phrenzied called out against wit, 
moured for pure argument. Here they have it, and with a vengeance. 


C. N.] 


Sect. I.—0On the Legitimate Province of Reason, and the Nature of Gall and 
Spurzheim’s pretended experiments. 


Our assertions, say the phrenolo- 
gists, relate not to the reasonableness 
of hypotheses, but to the correctness of 
observations. It is therefore unphilo- 
sophical to call in question any doc- 
trines of ours, on the ground of their 
apparent absurdity. A fact may be 
strange, but it cannot be absurd. And 
would not many of the most familiar 
facts in nature appear, if they were as 
new to the world as those which Gall 
and Spurzheim have discovered, to be 
just as wonderful as they? The latter 
seem altogether incredible to mere a 
priori reasoners, on the very same prin- 
ciple on which the fact of water be- 
coming solid was deemed incredible by 
the Indian king. In the one case, as 
in the other, statements of facts are 
discredited, only because they are op- 
posed, in the absence of experience, to 
pre-conceived opinions. A wise man 
ought, however, candidly to acknow- 
ledge that he is altogether unqualified 
to judge of the truth or falsehood of 
our system, until he has made our ex- 
periments, and determined their re- 
sults. . 

Such is the simple statement of an 
wi P which, in one shape or an- 
other, presents itself in almost every 

e of the works of Gall and Spurz- 
eim, and those of Mr George Combe 
and others of their disciples. It may, 
indeed, be termed the sole argument 
of the phrenologists: for they have 
brought it forward for the avowed pur- 
pose of freeing themselves from the 
necessity of nang any other general 
reasonings, as well as to shew the folly 
of all such reasonings, when employed 
by their opponents. Hence, it has hap- 
pened, that their assertions are in ge- 
neral as purely dogmatical, as if Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim were entitled to 
sway men's belief in matters of phi- 
losophy, with an authority as absolute 


and universal, as was ever exercised by 
the Pope in the affairs of religion. 

It is undoubtedly true, that obser- 
vation and experience form the only 
rational basis of conviction, in all 
those cases where we can have no 
knowledge independently of them. It 
is true, for example, as Mr Combe 
tells us, that no one who knows the 
first rudiments of philosophy would 
think of proving by arguments, disre- 
garding experiments, that Sir Hum- 
phry Davy has failed in attempting to 
make any particular discovery in che- 
mistry. For, as we are utterly igno- 
rant of the ultimate causes upon which 
chemical affinity depends, we cannot 
reasonably argue a priori, against the 
probability of any given particles of 
matter being united together in one 
compound, or of their displaying any 
given phenomena when so united. The 
general principle that md 
must in all such cases, yield to facts, is 
indisputed ; it is only in attempting to 
apply that principle to the case of their 
own peculiar doctrines, that the phren- 
ologists have erred. 

It certainly would be rather foolish 
for any one to argue a priori against 
the probability of Messrs Gall and 
Spurzheim having observed any sim- 
ple facts, relating to liar forma- 
tions of the human skull, or peculiar 
manifestations of moral or intellec- 
tual character. But, even admitting 
that they may have stated many such 
facts correctly in regard toindividuals, 
still we may be entitled to deny that 
they have dean from them any just 
conclusions with respect to mankind in 
general. Who knows, for example, 
whether, for every case brought for- 
ward by them, there may not be one 
of an opposite kind, kept in the back- 
—— But, besides, it is most evi- 

ent, that when, in order to account 
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for any uncommon a which 
he has observed, or thinks he has ob- 


served, a' phrenologist tells us that 
there must exist in the brain a parti- 
cular organ, and in the mind a parti- 
cular faculty, he frames a mere hypo- 
thesis or supposition, which may be sa- 
tisfactory to himself, but which may 
not be so to other people. Perhaps these 
appearances may be better accounted 
for on some other supposition ;—per- 
haps they may be utterly unaccounta- 
ble in thepresent state of human know- 
ledge. To prove that certain unvary- 
ing correspondences subsist between 
particular developments of the brain, 
and particular manifestations of hu- 
man character, is one thing ; to prove 
that the former indicate distinet corpo- 
real organs, and the latter distinct men- 
tal faculties, is another. A huge col- 
lection of unequivocal and unvaryi 
facts, selected at random, and sta 
by men devoid of all undue attachment 
to theory, might possibly succeed in 
convincing us, that the shape of a per- 
son's skull is really and truly an index 
of his mind; but, on the other hand, 
reason is not to be so satisfied of the 
existence of such faculties and organs 
as those of covctiveness aud individual- 
ity. Nay, we may quite well conceive 
of manifestations of mind being use- 
fally indicated by the external confi- 
guration of of the corporeal sys- 
tem reputed to be of a much more 
ignoble nature than the brain; but in 
t case, the phrenologists themselves 
would, it is to be feared, be apt to 
revolt against any system of “ specific 
faculties” and *' distinct organs," si- 
milar to their own. 
Two questions here naturally pre- 
sent themselves: In the first place, 
what is a phrenological faculty ? and, 


secondly, what is the real nature of its logy 


: instrument, an organ of the 
ain 

Mr Combe's definition of a faculty 
is, ** That it is a specific power of 
feeling in a certain way, or of formi 
ideas of a certain kind ; and that e 

is distinct from the feelings which it 
produces, or the ideas which it forms.” 
The whole amount of the information 


br 


which these words convey to us, is, 
that there is something called a facul- 


ty, which gives us particular kinds of 

ings or ideas. Now, although upon 
the peculiar signification attached by 
the Pean to this one term, the 
chief peculiarity of thcir system de- 
pends, yet we may sately defy any 
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one, to obtain for himself, by perusing 
their works, any more satisfactory ex- 
eee of that signification than is 

ere given by Mr Combe. All that 
can pu be learnt upon the subject 
is, that it is a much more convenient 
term for them than for any one else; 
and that, to what they suppose it to 
denote, they attribute, not only those 
phenomena which result from the 
action of the mind, or any other way 
from the operation of powers com- 
monly so called, but states of the 
soul in which it is entirely passive, 
or gualities which distinguish the in- 
divid It is obvious, therefore, 
that they must either have used the 
same term indefinitely, in reference 
to things which in nature are totall 
distinct, viz. powers, feelings, an 
qualities, or else they must have ap- 
plied it to some one airy nothing, the 
product of their own imaginations, 
—some ignis fatuus of the mind, by 
which they are at once amused and 
misled, amid the eagerness of fancied 
discovery. In the same way, philoso- 

hers have often been in use to attri- 

ute to an unknown something, which 
they have termed instinct, all actions, 
however various their real nature and 
origin might be, provided only these 
were unknown to them at time. 
Hence, as our knowledge of the human 
mind has been increased by reasoning 
and reflection, human instincts have 
been found to become gradually fewer 
in number, until at last they have been 
almost altogether discarded ; whereas 
those attributed to the inferior ani- 
mals still remain, because we have it 
not in our power to ascertain, by re- 
flection, the true nature of their active 
principles, and can only reason con- 
cerning them from an imperfect ana- 
Gall and Spurzheim, however, 
avowedly choose to reject all the know- 
ledge which has been accumulated con- 
cerning the human mind by others, 
and to recur to a total ignorance upon 
the subject, in order that they may 
have the sole merit of removing it. 
But surely itis reasonable to conclude, 
that they have not removed it, since 
the terms which they employ are such 
as can only be taken to signify igno- 
rance, abd since even instinct itself is 
a favourite word with them. 

With respect to those distinct organs 
which the phrenologists pretend to 
have discovered in the brain, it is on- 
ly necessary at present to remark, that 
their true nature cannot be made 
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known tous, through any affinity which 
they can be supposed to bear to organs 
of sense. We would ask, then, what con- 
s gto can we possibly form of them ? 
'The eye, with its appropriate nerves, 
is a thing visibly separated from the 
surrounding parts. Nay, it consists in 
& whole system of separate parts, each 
of which is visibly separated from the 
rest, and has a distinct use of its own. 
But between one RU DONE organ of the 
brain and another there is no apparent 
difference of organization,—no actual 
or visible separation of parts. We may, 
it is true, suppose that there exists an 
invisible separation between them ; but 
there is certainly a strong presumption, 
founded as well on reason as on ana- 
logy, against such a supposition. Now 
the proof of their alleged distinct ex- 
istence rests with the phrenologists ; 
and we need hardly add, that that mode 
of proof which is described as consist- 
ing in ** the comparison of manifesta- 
tions with developments," is, in the 
present case, manifestly incompetent. 
‘The evidence of our senses, ‘which as- 
sures us, (as far as that sort of evi- 
dence can assure us,) that the brain 
really does not consist of a number of 
separate organs, is direct, and cannot, 
therefore, be overturned by any indi- 
rect inferences from other observa- 
tions. 

Upon the whole we may conclude, 
that Messrs Gall and Spurzheim’s 
theory of the philosophy of the himan 
mind,—that is, their system of speci- 
fic faculties acting by means of distinct 
organs,—may be overturned by what 
they are pleased to call a priori reason- 
ings, aud that there is really no neces- 
. sity for having recourse to experiments 
in order to shew, that that system is 
one which involves numbcrless absur- 
dities, and which, were it to gain 
ground, Would throw a disgrace upon 
the philosophy of this enlightened 
age. Our chief object, then, in the 
present essay, shall be to prove, that 
what may be called Messrs Gall and 
Spurzheim's ethical doctrines, are ut- 
terly untenable, and to substitute in 
their room better and more rational 
views of the moral and intellectual 
nature of man. In the mean time, 
however, we may state one or two causes 
of fallacy which seem to be inseparable 
from the nature of all phrenological 
observations, and the consideration of 
which ought to render us at least ex- 
ceedingly sceptical with respect to those 
facts themselves, for which the theory 
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of Gail and Spurzheim is intended te 
account. 

In the first place, then, we are 
no means to suppose that each faculty 
of Gall and Spurzheim's enumeration 
has one determinate function, and that 
we can always attribute to it, without 
any danger of mistake, the particular 
feelings and actions which result from 
its operation. On the contrary, such 
is the uncertainty which reigns among 
the phrenologists themselves with re- 
spect to the functions of their sup- 

facultics, that, in numberless 

instauces, not only the same actions, 
but even the same feelings, may be 
ascribed to many of them indifferent- 
ly. Illustrations of this remark are so 
numerous, that there is scarcely a 
phenomenon in the moral world, the 
consideration of which does not sug- 
gest several. Thus, an act of killing, 
or murder, may often be ascribed, wi 
the same degree of plausibility, te De- 
structiveness, or Combativeness, or de- 
ficiency of Benevolence, or lastly, de- 
ficiency of Conscientiousness ; and to 
these Covetiveness, or Arnativeness, 
may occasionally unite their operation. 
* Combativeness," according te Mr 
Combe, ** gives courage." Now it will 
be observed that, according to the same 
author, Cautiousness gives fear ;— 
therefore, defect of Cautiousness gives 
coursge also. In the same way, a per- 
son who receives praise with much 
pleasure, may be ssid to manifest 
either the love of Approbation, or Self- 
esteem, since it is only because he va- 
lues himself, that he values the esteem 
or approbation of others ; and yet, ac- 
cording to Mr Combe, David Haggart 
possessed the organ of the former of 
these faculties small, that of the latter 
large! How can the phrenologist wer- 
rant to us the propriety of his choice, 
among such a multiplicity of possible 
agents P—If it is difficult for de- 
void of'all theory to trace actions to 
their proper source in the mind, surely 
it must be next to impossible for him. 

But, secondly, it is curious to ob- 
serve what a wonderful power Gali 
and Spurzheim have procured to them- 
selves over their enemies, by placing 
faculties within faculties in such a 
manner, that, like good generals, 
they can defend themselves either at 
their outposts or their citadel, or wher- 
ever their strength may lie. Thus, 
when a person shews himself, by his 
actions, to be resotately determined to 
gain any object, these actions may be 
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said to spring either from the faculty and those whieh result from acquired 
which is thought to pomt icularly habits. Surely it is not to be taken 


to that object, (as Amativeness, for 
example, ) or else from the more com- 
hensive faculty of Firmness. Or, 
lee as suppose that a man, who has 
committed a murder, chooses to suffer 
death, rather than inform against his 
associate in the crime,—and that his 
skull comes into the hands of the 
legists.— What a multitude of 
resources have they here !—Secretive- 
ness or Firmness will either of them 
suit their . But if both of 
these should be found deficient, the 
general faculty of Couscientiousness, 
which gives a sense of justice, will suf- 
fice, —since the foundation of all jus- 
tice is the maxim, do to others as you 
would be done to by them. Failing all 


these, however,— (and surely weneed q 


not be at pains to shew that the defi- 
ciency of Conscientiousness would be 
no less welcome in this case than the 
abundance of it,)—the faculty of Be- 
nevolence, whicb gives the sentiment 
of eompassion, may be had recourse 
to ;-—for, —— "nal the — 
logiste might plausibly say, at 
man shewed a kind ied c Duane 
heart, who sacrificed his own life to 
ssve that of his friend or associate. 
Aceording to their established custom, 
the circumstance of the atrocity and 
cruelty of'all bis former conduct would 

-for nothing, when weighed in the 
balance with this one last act of compas- 
sion.— The weight of a certain portion 
of his brain would turn the . For 
we find that, in the case of H 
who had displayed no such redeem- 
ing act of kindness, the faith of Gall 
and Spurzheim's system was sufficient, 
in the eyes of Mr Combe, to make the 
mere supposition of his having had an 

iginal capacity or fitness to display 

acts outweigh the knowledge of 
all bis cruelty and heartlessness. In- 
stead, therefore, of bringing forward 
facts in su of their syatem, it ap- 
pears that the phrenologists have hi- 
therto only brought forward the faith 
of that system, ere yet they have pro- 
ved it to be entitled to any faith, in 
order to add weight to certain gratui- 
tous hypotheses respecting the causes 
of actions. 

Thirdly, It still remains to be shewn 
that the phrenologists are always in 
use to make a tion which is con- 
formsble to truth, between those fea- 
tures in the characters of individuals 
which indicate natural peculiarities, 


for granted, that their attachment to 
their system does not often induce 
them to take an undue advantage of 
the latter, when they happen to suit 
their present purpose, or that they do 
not, for the same reason, frequently 
place the former to account of the lat- 
ter, without consideration. Indeed, it 
is very natural that they should do 
both v these ———— it is im- 
possible to go back to infancy, in or- 
der to trace oat the influence of all. 
those minute causes which contri- 
bute to form the distinguishing qua- 
lities of individuals, it is therefore 
truly beyond the power of man to say, 
with nil that any of these qua- 
lities is wholly original, or wholly ac- 


uired, 

Taking the whole of the above cir- 
cumstances into consideration, we 
cannot surely be much surprised if 
it should turn out, that the results of 
the observations of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, and their disciples, however un- 
eatisfactory to a rational] mind, should 
yet seldom fail to be successful in the 
degree which they, in their wisdom, 
have deemed requisite. But if we 
consider the matter with some farther 
attention, we shall find that. there 
would really be room for surprise, if 
the case were otherwise. We would 
request our readers to endeavour, for 
& moment, to consider the question 
purely as one of chances. Let us view, 
in that light, the case of the only 
phrenological observation whose de- 
memor snl now before us, viz. 
that of Mr Combe on the skull of 
Haggart the murderer, already men- 
tioned. 

There are only six of Haggart's fa- 
culties that are stated by Mr Combe 
as small, or very small, or rather small, 
viz. the Love of Approbation, Hope, 
.Ideality, Colouring, and Wonder. All 
the rest are entitled by him, either 

large, large, , or moderate. 

Now, if e ES ale any faculty 
whatever, out of the thirty-three, for 
which we think it likely, a priori, that 
Haggart was more or less remarkably 
— it is clear as noen-day, 
that there would be nearly six chances 
to one in our favour, that any portion 
of the skull, where we might suppose 
the organ of that faculty to be placed, 
would, at all events, not be defective ; 
so that we would have a good chance 
to be considered very much in the 

17 
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right, and we would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if we proved very much in the 
wrong. Yet, Mr Combe did exactly 
what we are supposing. The confor- 
inity of the development of three or 
four of the organs of Haggart’s brain, 
with the manifestation of certain of 
the more prominent qualities of his 
mind, was all that this gentleman pre- 
tended to determine: the correctness 
of his observations as to all the others, 
was left by him to rest on the faith of 
his system merely. No regard ought, 
surely, to be paid to the partial success 
of such an imperfect and indecisive 
observation as this. Yet, it seems to 
be generally admitted that Mr Combe 
proved eminently unfortunate in 
his observations on the “ cerebral de- 
velopments” of David Haggart. The 
murderer’s higher powers, of Judg- 
ment, &c. appear to have been great ; 
and his Conscientiousness, or his power 
of judging with respect to the nature 
and consequences of his actions, is 
triumphantly stated, after a second 
examination, to have been rather de- 
fective. His organ of Benevolence un- 
fortunately turns out to have been 
large, and that of Destructiveness only 
moderate: But the latter appears to 
have been happily eked out by its 
neighbour Combativeness, whith was 
very so that Haggnrt was at 
least qualified to kill people by fightin 
with them, if he could not, or woul 
not, do it otherwise. His organ of 
Cautiousness, or the organ whose action 
gives birth to the emotion of fear, was 
arge ; although his character was un- 
doubtedly that of a daring and fearless 
villain ; and although, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, Mr Combe states, 
that the largeness of combativeness 
gives courage. But the most unlucky 
of all Mr Combe's statements, with re- 
gard to Haggart’s faculties, respects 
is Loveof Approbation, whoseorgan is 
stated to have been small; whereas, 
it appears to us that the desire to ap- 
pear clever in the eyes of his associates, 
and the world, was one great main- 
spring of his actions, and not only 
prompted him to the commission of 
nang! an iniquity during his life, but 
led him, regardless of the terrors of 
futurity, to publish a host of falsehoods 
at his death. We may, however, in jus- 
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tica to Mr Combe, quote his account 
of the circumstances which he himself 
conceives to denote a weak state of the 
Love of Approbation. “ He in whom 
this faculty is feeble, shews, by the 
undisturbed fixity of his countenance, 
that our censure and applause are alike 
unimportant to him. When we cen- 
E — us in the face ip ab- 
solute indifference, or gapes with stupid 
wonder.” We conclude herel: thon, 
that it was only by manifesting signs 
of stupidity and of wonder (although 
his higher powers were great, and his 
wonder was small), that Haggart dis- 
played any indifference to praise. O, 
the unfathomable mysteries of Phre- 
nology ! 

We have seen, then, that Gall and 
Spurzheim, and their disciples, are, 
by the nature of things, and indepen- 
dently of the truth of their system, 
secured, in a great measure, i 
any signal failurein their pretended ex- 
periments, or at least against what they 
themselves would conceive to be such. 
Now, surely we need not be surprised 
if, employing as they do their chief 
attention in “ comparing manifesta- 
tions with developments,” they should 
sometimes appear surprisingly fortu- 
nate in the discovery of correspo 
between them, and rival the fortune- 
tellers themselves, in the astonishment 
which they are able to excite in vulgar 
minds. ** Quis, enim, qui totum diem 

Jaculans, non ali continuei F” 

Having now briefly examined Messra 

Gall and Spurzheim’s method of rea- 


uii D support of their doctrines, 
and noticed a few of the fallacies 
which seem necessarily to spring from 
the nature of their pretended obeerva- 
tions, it is time to proceed to the more 
particular investigation of those doc- 
trines themselves, — Lar form- 
ing a System of Ethical Philosophy. 
In doing 20, we shall, for the sake of 
convenience, conform to their own 
classification of the powers of the hu- 
man mind into two grand orders, dis- 
tinguished by the general names of 
Feeling and Intellect; di ing 
that subordinate division, which they 
have attempted to establish, of the fa- 
culties belonging to the former of these 
orders, into Sentiments and Propensi- 
ties. 





* Each of those faculties whose operation gives bitth to sentiments, is said, by Mr 
Combe, to give rise to a propensity also ; accompanied, however, with an ** Emotion, or 


manner of feeling of a specific kind.” 


It is evident that this gentleman's mcaning here 


cannot be understood, until he gives us some specification of the manner of fecliag to 


which he alludes. 
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Sect. II.—Feeling. 


The facts observed by Mesars Gall 


and Spurzheim can only be supposed of 


to prove, that there exists an unvary- 
ing correspondence between the mani- 
festation of certain qualities of mind or 
body, such as Amorousness, (or Ama- 
liveness,) Benevolence, Cautiousness, &c. 
and the development of certain 
tions of the brain. They knew, how- 
ever, that all qualities, whether of 
body or mind, are the result of the 
combined influence of multitudes of 
different causes, affecting the modes of 
thinking, feeling, and acting, peculiar 
to individuals, and operating upon a 
few broad natural characteristics ; and 
hence they must unavoidably have 
seen, that the doctrine of an invaria- 
ble connexion subsisting between their 
display and any single circumstance 
whatever, much less any mere pecu- 
larity of bodily structure, was quite 
unaccountable, or rather contrary to 
reason and experience. They there- 
fere had recourse to the old expedient 
of attempting todeceive themselves and 
others by names, when common sense 
shewed things themselves in a light 
— ble = their — ; and 
simply maintaining, like La- 
vater and his disciples, that the qua- 
lity of amorousness, benevolence, or 
eautiousness, is always indicated by a 
certain external configuration of coun- 
tenance or skull, they said, that the 
faculty of Amativeness, &c. acting b 
means of an organ of the brain, eal. 
ways more or less powerful, according 
to the greater or leas development of 
that organ. In order to make room 
for their system, they have been un- 
der the necessity of thus attempting to 
make men conceive of certain qualities 
of the mind, as if they were somethi 
of the same nature with the e 
senses, the perfcetion of each of which 
is known to depend upon nothing but 
the state of itsown organ. The absur- 
dity of this theory, particularly as ap- 
plicable to the doctrine of propensities, 
we shall now attempt to shew in a very 
striking light. 

Desires are of two kinds. One class 
of them are excited by objects calcula- 
ted to E bodily sensations, which 
nature fitted all men to receive ; 
and these are called natural propensi- 
ties. Another class, being excited by 
objects which are suited to give plea- 


Galland Spurzheim havenot thought 
fit to admit hunger, any more than a 
desire to sleep, and various others of 
the same class, into their list of pro- 


por- —— Indeed, the my one ana- 


ogous to these, or the only natural 
propensity, which they have admitted 
into that list, is amativeness, which, 
it is necessary to observe, that they 
treat of as a passion “ common to man 
with the inferior animals," and which, 
therefore, is to be carefully distingui 

ed from the passion of love, as it ex- 
ists in man alone ;—for the latter is 
an exceedingly compound sentiment, 


formed of the propensity which we have 
now mentioned, blended with various 
other feelings of which human bein 


alone are capable, but which are al- 
ways present, more or less, in what is 
properly called love. 

Were we to tell a person newly re- 
covered from a disease, which had for 
a time destroyed his appetite, that his 
renovated desire for food results solely 
from the activity of a certain portion 
of his brain, and not from the renew- 
ed action of his organs of digestion, 
he would either think us very foolish, 
or strangely inclined to divert our- 
selves. But we cannot, for our parts, 
see any greater absurdity in this as- 
sertion, than in the doctrine of Gall 
and Spurzheim, with respect to the 
circumstances which cause amative- 
ness, considered as a desire common to 
man with the lower animals, to begin 
to be felt at & particular period of life. 
Nor can we understand why that desire 
should be different in its nature from 
hunger, which every one knows to be 
always more or less intense according 
to the kind of food which happens to 
be its immediate object, the state of 
the stomach, the habits to which its 
indulgence’ has been subjected, and 
other circumstances of'a similar nature. 

We can only account for the circum- 
stance of the phrenologists' choosing 
to admit amativeness into their system 
of faculties, and not hunger, nor any 
other desire consequent upon a bodily 
uneasiness, aud the prospect of a bo- 
dily pleasure, by considering that, 
owing to its compound nature, as $t ex- 
ists in man, that part of it which alone 
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they have professed to consider, is not 
so readily seen as those other desires 
to be modified by the causes to which 
we have alluded ;—for itis to be obser- 
ved, that the sentiments which we have 
mentioned as blending in love, proper» 
ly so called, as they do not n ily 
depend upon these causes for their 
production, so they bear no uniform or 
necessary proportion to their effects. 
But if Gall and Spurzheim really view 
the passion of love as including these 
sentiments, although they profess not 
to do so, they cannot have the shadow 
of a pretence for attributing it to one 
single faculty, employing a particular 
organ of the brain, since they must in 
that case admit that it does not even 
depend upon any one set of causes, 
but upon a multitude of totally dif- 
ferent and independent ones. 
If the doctrines of the phrenologists 
are untenable and absurd with 
to amativeness, which is truly a na- 
tural propensity, and which depends 
upon sensations universally felt among 
men, much more must they be so with 
regard to those desires which are only 
the occasional offspring of imagination 
or reason. Now, we deny that there 
exists in the ipsas niin E — 
nsity, or any desire independant 
Fr intellect, to budd, or desiroy, or in- 
habit, &c. We appeal to the common 
sense of every one, whether or not the 
very same process of mind goes on 
when a man desires to have a house to 
shelter him from the inclemencies of 
the weather, as when he desires to have 
clothes to warm and conceal his body. 
In either case, there is an act of reason, 
seconded, perhaps, by the suggestions 
` of fancy, which points out to liim good 
to be obtained, and evil to be removed, 
and also the proper means of atteining 
these ends ; and that state of mind 
which is termed desire arises, in both 
cases, in consequence of the operation 
of one and the same general law of our 
nature. If the phrenologists assert 
that it is the mere act of building, or 
laying one stick or stone upon another, 
which is the object of desire, not the 
consequences flowing from these ac- 
tions, we maintain that they aré under 
a great mistake ; and that if men, when 
civilized, could have found the same 
comfort or elegance in the caves which 
formed their habitations in a savage 
state, which houses or palaces are fitted 
to give, the latter would never have 
been heard of, and the whole orders of 
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architecture, and — thing else re- 
lating to that art, would have been at 


this day unknown. Children, no doubt, 
seem often to take a pleasure in imi- 
tating the works of men employed in 
building, as they do those of all others 
whom they esteem ingenious persons ; 
but we have too good an opinion of the 
phrenologists not to feel confident, that 
they themselves have not experienced 
the same childish propensity, after 
other and more manly desires have oc- 
cupied their minds, in consequence of 
Nature and Reason pointing out to 
them better sources of enjoyment. 

It appears to us to be no less ab- 
surd to talk of a natural propensity to 
Jight, than to talk of a natural pro- 
pensity to give and receive pain. These, 
indeed, are the only immediate and in- 
5 ble conaequencesof fighting. We 
submit, however, that these must ne- 
cessarily be the objects of aversion, 
and that its occasional and more re- 
mote consequences, as for example, the 
compensation of an injury, or the ac- 
quiaition of applause, or lady's favour, 
or dominion, or the preservation of life 
or honour, can alone be the objects of 
desire. If the phrenologists affirm that 
there is a pleasure in the mere act of 
fighting, independent of any of its ac- 
cidental and contingent consequences ; 
we would only recommend to them to 
redeein their pledge of putting all their 
doctrines to the test of experiment, by 
attacking each other in perfect friend- 
ship,—with their minds free, if possi- 
ble, from every wish but that of giving 
and receiying blows,—and thus grati- 
fying the pure and unalloyed propen- 

sity of combativeness, 

Mr Combe endeavours to prove 
that Combativeness is a distinct facul- 
ty of the mind, in the following man- 
ner :—“ Allow mc,” he says, ** to re- 
quest every peaceable citizen who may 
read this speculation, to examine his 
own feelings, and say if any prospect 
of emolument would induce him to 
follow the calling of a prize-fighter on 
a public stage. If, on the other hand, 
there are other men who enter into 
such exhibitions, not only without re- 
luctance, but with avidity and delight, 
is it not clear that there is some modi- 
fication of feeling in their minds, that 
is not in his?” &c.—Now, this argu- 
ment either proves nothing at all, or 
else it proves a great deal too much ; 
‘since it is applicable to every possible 
manifestation of human characteralike. 
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boxer must necessarily 
have a specific faculty of combative- 
ness, which is not by 
peaceable citizen, why must not the 
professed not be endowed with 
a specific of piscativeness, which 
is not possessed by the mere hunts- 
man? Those who fight on a public 
stage, whether for the mere pleasure 
of bruising and being bruised, (if the 
phrenologists will so have it,) or for 
tbe sske of revenge, or emolument, or 
fame, do not surely manifest feelings 
more peculiarly their own, than are 

predilections of the genuine disci- 
ples of old Isaac Walton, for pleasant 
— — 
à we t ombe's very 
ma mey, be used, mutatis mutandis, 
in reference to the love of angling, as 
distinct from the love of hunting and 
d ig SE — ec a 

id, *' to request every angler, 
who is Bota Econ huntsman, to exa- 
mine his own feelings, and say if any 
prospect of amusement would induce 

i fe ee eae — or pi. point- 
et a season, orego the jo 
of angling.’ Let me ask lini whether 
his own feelings do not restrain him 

£ ' as effectually as if 
las, auri to them out of his 
reach. If, on other hand, there 
are men who enter into such ‘ amuse- 
ments, not only without reluctance, 
bat with avidity and delight, is it not 
clear that there is some modification 
of feeling in their mind, which is not 
in his?" 

We may add, that the phrenologists 
are quite mistaken in supposing that 
the feelings and actions of a true sports- 
man are at al) such as can be ascribed 
to their faculty of Destructivencss. For 
it is well known, that whenever his 
attachment to his favourite amusement 
ceases, for a moment, to prevent him 
from i n the suffering 
which he inflicts, his pleasure is, for 
that moment, converted into pain. 
Indeed it may be easily proved that 
there is no such faculty as that of 
destructiveness, in more ways than one. 
Thus, according to Gall and Spurz- 
heim, there is one organ of the brain 
——— to a faculty which ren- 

us benevolent, and inclines us to 
acts of mercy and compassion, and an- 
other to a faculty which renders us 
cruel and. malicioüs. Nature, then, 
according to them, has bestowed upon 

Vor. XHI.. 
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us ceftain precious gifts; and, as if 
she had begun to repent of her favour, 
has also implented in us what they 
acknow to have no other end than 
to render gifts unavailing. Th 
suppose that God Almighty has done 
by us, what is exactly the same as be- 
stowing upon us organs of vision of a 
given ection, and then, in order to 
attain the end which he had originally 
in view, framing for us other organs, 
for no other purpose than to defeat, 
more or less, the object for which he 
had given us the first. Without en- 
——— upon controverted subjects, 
is thia supposition, we would ask, con- 
sonant to the simplicity and unity of 
purpose, which we every where observe 
throughout the works of nature? Or, 
does any object in the whole creation 
furnish us with one single instance in 
which she has accomplished her ends 
by similar means? But let us leave, for 
s little, the consideration of particular 
faculties, and return to our general 
argument. 

Our present question, with the phre- 
nologists, simply is, whe & MUT- 
derer, or a combatant, or a builder of 
houses, manifests a propensity to per- 
form certain actions which are 
able in themselves, or only a predilection 
for the consequences to which actions, 
which are indifferent in themselves, 
may ha n to lead. For, if it is the 
desire of honour, for example, and not 
the wish to obtain any direct and pe- 
culiar sensation of pleasure, which, in 
certain circumstances, prompts a man 
to fight, it is evident that the same 
desire will, in different circumstances, 

rompt him equally to refrain from 
fighting. Now, there is undoubtedly 
no direct and peculiar sensation of plea- 
sure in the mere act of striking a man 
with a stick or a sword, any more than 
in the act of striking a free, or a block 
of wood, with the same weapons, or in 
any other ordinary exertion of the 
muscles. To talk of fighting and kill- 
ing, for the mere pleasure of giving 
and receiving blows, as if these actions 
tified distinct propensities of the 
uman mind, and not the desire of 
life, pleasure, fame, &c. is, therefore, 
in reality, to talk of actions performed 
without any motives at all. 

Surely, no one ever stated, as his 
reason for ing down his house, that 
although it might be useful to him, 
yet he felt a aim tendency to de- 
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stroy it, and antici a natural ples- 
sure in contemplating its rain. On the 
contrary, it is quite certain that there 
is no person who would not rather re- 
main alpogether inactive, than be at 
the pains of either building apa pull- 
ing down a struoture, which he sees 
be neither useful nor hurtful to him. 
It would, in fine, be no less absurd to 
maintain that the African manifests a 
distinct faculty of shell-gathering be- 
cause he delights to pick up couries on 
the sand, aware that in them he will 
the means of ind in his 
taxural love of ease, eating and eleep- 
ing, than it is to hold that the Kuto- 
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he has the means of gratifying it, in- 
duces him to rear a handsome ¢oantry- 
seat, Ot 4 — palace. 
We eonclude, then, that Gall and 
have been in use to state as 
of having ienlar desires, 
lides of mind, or 
whatever else they may be called, 
which are not manifested by any par- 
ticular desires at all ——This practice of 
theirs we shall next pee to illus- 
trate, st cia remarks on what ma 
be the chef-d auvre of Drs G 
and Spursheim,—the faculty of Ac- 
quisitiveness, or Covetiveness. These 
temarks, together with some considera 


pean manifests a distinct faculty of ations relative to the faeulties included 
of under the denomination of Intellect, 
of we shall insert in our next Number. 


Canstructiveness, because the love 
pleasure, in general, and the desire 
gaining distinctim, by shewing thet 
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[We have, we believe, given a few light, open-hearted slaps to that Paltiy 
Periodical of Pise—and no more. We hear people abont us saying that it is 
quite beneath our notice ; but we do not know that. It seems to be making 
mouths at us, and we shall probably chastise it. If it were merely that grin- 
ning idiot, whieh it appears to be, we should let it alone,—but it is also kna- 
vish, and may therefore legitimately be kicked. It is not the first time (before 
gout and rheumatism) that we have turned to, and served out chape who were 
msolerit—~a-la-Belchet. Many men would not have taken the trouble ; but to 
us the trouble wus 4 pleasure ; and we enjoyed the sound of oar tnaulys on 
the frontispiece of the b s, Just ao with such writers as these Libe- 
rals. Should we chance to be in the humour, we will knock them down, right 
and left, like so many Cockney nine-pins. There is one Cur among the set in 
pere , whom we must p down. A cankered turnspit must not be suf- 

to snarl at the heels of a good-humoured mastiff. When we turn round 
upon him, he will wish his long wiry back, and turned-out toes, and hidden 
tail, out of the grow] that will sound as if we were devouring him alive. Bet 
we will only cuff his esrs---or perhaps hang him up by the tail for a while—or 
tie a kettle to him—or drop him into a horse-pond ; for he is not worth kill- 
ing, hís skin being mangy. 

6 following paper about these gentry wab left at No. 17, a few ev 
ago, with a written request either to pript it as a pamphlet, or to throw it inte 
the fire. Pamphlets don't circulate—and the stove in the Sanctum is not well 
adapted for incremation. Therefore we publish the paper in Mage, which 
we trust our unknown contributor will think the best way of disposing of his 
lueubrations } and we shall be happy to hear from him when he is at leisure; 
either on this or any other subject, but have at present no means of a private 
communication. We have left out one long passage of his paper, for reasons 
which hé will ufiderstand, and we hope approve.—C. N.] 


IT is a frequent and proper custom 
with — "d sub- 
ts, or discass con questions 
r ilosophy, to commence with dee 
finitions and explanations of technical 
terms, and also of such common words 


as they find ic necessary to use in a 
peculiar or technical sense, in order to 
prevent their meaning from being mis- 
conceived ; and when the writer and 
reader perfectly understand each other, 
it matters little what words are used. 
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the preeise sense in whieh their words 
are to be received, not so much be. 


clusters EEE ification ; and although it 
does not lose the old one, the party and 
ordinary significations are some- 
times the very reverse of each other. 
Bat this would not answer the pur- 
poses of the bulk of these whose ocou- 
ion uu fad Pe dier ar i 
word or writing. Words that 
eapable o£ various interpretations, 
be used ín a double or doubt- 
ere amongst the tools of 
Could every word be re- 
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effect of a new argument, 
continues to be unanswerable 
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& time, and to 
a certain extent, afi advantage that 
has been supposed iar to one that 
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To — iustanee or two of thie i 


in the eame 


to the circumstances 

of the p who uses them. 
In mouth of a zealot, AN 
INDEPENDENT MAN ifies the slave 
f a » and AN ENLIGHTENED 


maw the slave of a prejudice. It is 
necdiess to state the ordinary meaning 
of words ín such general use. 
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When one meets with the word rz- 
FORM, in a religious or moral dis- 
course, or in any work unconnected 
with politics, he knows that it 
the better, & corw 


lied to any 
projected change in the laws, or the 
constitution of the government of his 
j ange to be am improvement 
or not; end the reformer and his 
ponent can converse or dispute on 
subjeet without being at cross pur. 
— — Were the word , 
i to its proper mesning, it . 
could not be seid thet a man 
reform beesuse he disapproved of all 
the changes that have been prejeete: 
im the government of Eugland, but 
that he denies them to be reforms. 
The differences among our state az« 
PORMERS do not nt the name 
from suiting them all. He who would 
teer up our eonstitution by the roots, 
aud level our liberties with the ground, 
calls himself a radical reformer: whilst 
a o are i 
standing, provided migh t lop off its 
boughs, strip it of its bark, 
iota opal — —— 
square, in te promote its " 
and make it dedil rieh harvest of 


rate than these, who would be satisfied 
with lopping off a doomed branch ; but 
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never be hewn down by the rufian axe 
ef radicalism, or undermined by the 
dirty shovel of reform." 

In the foregoing instance, though the 
word Reform loses an important part of 
its signification when Appt ta pariy 
schemes, its meaning is not y re- 
versed ; nor are the meanings of words 
necessarily reversed by party use, in a 
"n of cases. A party calling it- 

moderate does not necessarily run 
into extremes, although its pretensions 
tosuperior moderation may beunfound- 
ed.and ridiculous. Should, for exam- 
le, a set of gallants choose to be known 
the name of the Elegants, it does not 
flow, nor is it likely, that they would 
be remarkable for their aw 
or coarseness. A society who should 
style themselves the Gentle, would be 
very unlikely to distinguish them- 
selves by their rudeness ; but there is 
something so palpably ilhberal in a 
person's riating the name of 
Tue Li , exclusively, or even by 
way of eminence, to himself or his 
own party, that one would expect, 
without previous information, to find 
the grossest illiberality, and a defi- 
ciency of common candour in the sen- 
timents, and of common good breeding 
in the behaviour, of him who had as- 
` sumed it. 

- The Liberals, or Liberales, as they 
were called when the name was first 
imported, were a party in France. I 
mean not to quarrel about words, 
much less shall Í enter on a discussion 
about the spelling avd pronunciation 
of a word ; yet I wish, for the credit 
of my countrymen, the French spell- 
img and pronunciation had been re- 
tained, to shew from whom it was de- 
rived. Any thing so excessively illibe- 
ral could not have PE E CAEDE 
tion in an English brain, although, like 
all foreign follies, it was eagerly adopted 
when imported. A y in this coun- 
try, acting and thinking in unison with 
the Liberalesof France, as far as French 
and English heads or hearts can be in 
unison, at once complacently applied 
it to themselves, and the deriding 
world confirmed it in scorn. When a 
word, by b ing the name of a 

y, acquires a meaning opposite to 
Fe eal ad natural Con, there 
is irony in uttering it, and I trow it 
has adhered to them. This 8S- 
surediy was at no time characterized 
by any thing that could be called li- 
beral ; yet before they gave themselves 
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the name of Liberals, no one would 
have at once pitched upon illiberality 
as their distinguishing characteristic s 
but since they became Tue Liberals, 
hardly an act has been performed or 
attempted, a sentiment uttered, or an 
opinion published by them, that does 
not outrage common candour. The 
their ultra-royalists. We have not 

adopted the terms—that is to say, * 


use them only when ingof French 
parties. Olas liberal | Ult croyeliat ! 


A man in France, it seems, may be 
too candid in heart, and generous in 
conduct, and too loyal to his King and 
oountry. An old-fashioned man, who 
had never before heard of Liberalism, 
might su the ultra-liberal and the 
ultra-royalist to be two names for the 
—-— i — — 
il of a mistake. Nothing, according 
init Prim oe pai T 
iberal oyalty, or more anti- 
than liberalism m 


iic in oar e eld 
man v in our ordi 2 
but a stranger to the jargon of parties, 
I would say that liberalism is exactly 
the reverse of liberality, and I think, 
with little risk, that my definition 
could mislead him. Fermerly, a man 
who made pretensions to common can- 
dour, whieh is but the lowest 
of liberality, theught it incumbent 
kp him to do justice to the merits of 
men, especially a rival or an ad- 
versary ; and where the conduct was 
proper, to suppose the motives and in- 
tentions were good ; to applaud sin- 
cerely and heartily where applause was 
due ; to put a favourable construction 
on doubtful actiofis ; to overlook small 
faults where there were great merit 
and sperent goo mienon ; to make 
w + wances for great difficulties ; 
and where it was proper or necessary 
to blame, carefully to abstain from ex- 
tion and mi tation. No~ 
ing was considered more low and il- 
liberal than reflections on communi- 
ties, essions, and bodies of men— 
the. , for instance—and the ab- 
sent the dead, the helpless and 
the diffident, had rights which a libe- 
ral man held . Are these the 
sentiments that acquire for a man the 
title of A Liberal? Ask the Liberals 
themselves. The conduct amd lan- 
which naturally flow from euch 
sentiments, form what the author of 
a new work, entitled “Taz LisERAL,” 


1893. ] 
eslls ‘‘ a Kind of cant, vonftunding li-' 
berality with illiberality, narrow views' 
with e, * instin S cts of a -selfish 
choice ose of a genereus one, 
the mere amenities and ordinary vir- 
tues of private life,” &c. 

Pledge me, gentle friends, to a 


toast : 

“A ———— 
and a gti ( sense to the en- 
vri ey aid scia 


< The Liberal” was announced in 
advertisements, placards, and puffs in 
various forms, as the work of Lord 
Byren and others residing in Italy, 
some weeks before it was publish 
Jobn Wilkes called his satireon Scotch- 
men ‘* The North Briton.” Had ** The 
Liberal” been announced without a 
name, it would have been supposed to 
be a hit at the Liberals. Indeed it isa 
herd hit, though it proves not to be an 
intended one. It was right, therefore, 
to name as the author a sturdy Libe- 
ral, of whom it was before known that 
“he went the full in matters 
of, epinion,” to use his own words, 
(vide preface), ‘‘ with large bodies of 
men who are called Liberals." All 
mistakes as to the nature of the work 
were thus prevented by these heraldic 
puffs. The Liberal appeared at length 
without name or date, and it may not 
be Lord Byron’s.* I have no doubt of 
its being his; but it is right to make 
it known that I have 2 gank D 
thinking it so, except the common 
lief, and the placards of interested 
booksellers. It continues to be puffed 
in liberal 
libraries, as “ The Liberal, by Lord 
B ^ | have seen, in different parts 

the town, three or four copies set up 
side by side, open at different pages— 
E in windows to ote the sale, 
M E bangout y ses sell their ale ; 
and a staring placard at the door— 

THE LIBERAL, 


BY 
LORD BYRON. 


wise prin- 
ciples of Liberalism ; and on this ac- 
count it is worth HE the 
benefit of the uninitiated, who would 


learn but little were they to peruse 
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it without the aid of-a preceptor, an 
office for which I recommend my- 
self as eminently qualified. It is sole- 
ly on this aceount that it is worth no- 

cing at all, and this gives it a value. 
I had it in my thoughts, before the Li- 
berala , to draw up a compendi- 
um of the mysteries of Liberalism—bwt 
dropped the intention, because I could 
not fix on any arrangement of the sub- 


they lie in our path, I am spared 
the = of a systematic arrangement 
—of which, indeed, the subject is not 
capable. The pieces which this pre- 
face ushers in are “ indeed,” 
and this is all that can be said ef 
most of them. The less ‘that is said 
about some of them the better. I do 
not think the publication wholly harm- 
less; but so poor a work can do but 
little harm, except to the reputation of 
its authors—and the best answer would 
not make that little less. I therefore 
shall say but little of the work, except 
as it may be illustrative of the prin- 
ciples and opinions expressed or insi- 
nuated in the preface, and of the cha- 
racter and opinions of the party whose 
name it bears. d 
Theprefaceopens with sometolerably 
ingenious, but trite and common-place, 
remarks, on the uselessness of pre- 
faces—the idle vanity of ushering in 
publications with a parade of pom- 
pous professions. This isa favourite 
theme with preface-writers ; the pre- 
face to many a book could not be 
written without it. Our prefacer tells 
us, “ The greater the flourish of trum- 
pets now-a-days, the more suspicious 
what follows” —* We wave our pri- 
vilege of having the way prepared for 
us by our own mouth-pieces."—Not- 
withstanding this, he goes on to flou- 
rish his trumpet, — to — hie 
unquestionable privilege of preparing 
the. way for his work by his own 
mouth-piece, through a preface that 
fills eight * Common scrib- 
blers," says Lestrange, ‘ have the pri- 
vileges of common prostitutes; the 
most forward strumpet I ever knew 
had these words constantly in her 





* It certainly is not. C. N. 
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wouthb--' Lord! to see the impudence 
of some women." " 

The pith and marrow of the whole 
work is concen in the next pas- 
sage. It is a compendium of liberal 
— as taught iu the most ap» 

v 

la terme so mysterious, we can 
. only ascertain its meaning by compa- 
ring it with other parts of tbe work, 
as well as its general tenor, and with 
the avowed and published sentiments 
of the authors, and the objects of their 

ric, especially the late Mr Shel- 
b om they cal] **one of thenoblest 
of human beings,” and who appears to 
be the person meant by ‘‘ the accom- 

i scholar and friend who was to 

e shared their task.” Some of the 
authors purposes and principles he 
first announces as what have been im 


to him by somebody or another, - sla 


e does not say who; and would ra- 
ther be thought to disclaim than to 
avow them, Amongst these are '* hos» 
tility to religion, morals, and every 

ing that ia legitimate.” In these few 
words the sum aud substance of all 


Liberal principles are comprised, and all becom 


it was judicious to place them fore- 
most. When he comes to particulars, 
his riddles become harder to solve. 
His meaning must be gathered from 
the enmity he avows against the con- 
duct and — of — — lesa 
parties. Could we guess who they ore, 
the mystery is cleared up. When he 
tells us, “ — — set of 
hypocrites in the world than these pre- 
tended teachers y^ the honest and in- 
experienced part of our countrymen,” 
sei pipe no e than before, unlesa we 
know who the nded teachers are ; 


without long quotations afterwards.— 
*€ When we know shat their religion, 
when it is in earnest on any point, 
(which is very seldom), means the most 


ridiculous and untenable notions of the: 


Divine Being, and in all other cases 
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means nothing but tbe Beuf of Bish- 
ops ; when we know that their morals 
consist, for the most part, in a secret 
and practical contempt of their own 
professions, and for the least and best 
pert, of a few dull examples of some- 
thing a little more honest, clapped in 
front to make a show and a screen, and 
weak enough to be made tools against 
all — eid — we gp e 
crown all, that their legitimacy, as 
call it, ia the most uniewfal of al] law- 
less and impudent things, tending, 
under pretance thet the whole wor 
is as corrupt and ignorant es them- 
selves, to — the mency of the mast 
brute understandings among them— 
men, by their very eduostion in these 
pretensions, rendered least fit to sym- 
pathize with their fellow men, and as 
unhappy, after all, as the lowest of their 
ves ;——when we know all thie, and 
see niue-tenths of all the intelligent 
mwen in the world alive to it, and as re- 
solved as we are to oppose it, then, in- 
deed, we are willing to aceppt the title 
of enemies to religion, morals, and le- 
gitimacy, and hope to do our duty with 
ing profeneness according. 
ly."— This is sad prosing, and if I am 
mistaken in the guess I have hazarded, 
a rigmarole without head or tail. But 
— be — — the anger of 
igion are ypocrites pre- 
tended teachers, and that it is what is 
taught and practised by them, their 
** religion, morals, and legitimaey,” of 
which ** he accepts the title of the ene- 
my, and hopes to combst with all be- 
coming eness," and thea we bo- 
gin to know what to make of a t 
part of it. Every man can esy for him. 
self whether or not this is e just de- 
scription of his minister's preaching 
and practice, and I need say nothing 
about it. 

It is a remark that should be kept 
in mind on perse Liberal produc- 
tions, that in all such eompositions, 
from the single sheet to the most mas- 
sy volume, the Bishops, or the ** Bench 
of Bishope, of mean- 


"isa 
ing the Church of which the Bishops 


are the governors, and every thing per- 
taining to, or connected with it. ‘Those 
who aspire to be liberal in the ex- 
treme, extend its meaning to all reli. 
gion whatever, But what docs our 
prefacer mean by “ NINE-TENTHS of 
all the intelligent men in the world?” 
The authors of The Liberal must sure- 
ly know that they have a right, sanc- 
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tioned by universal usage, to claim for 
their party (however small, worthless, 
and contemptible it msy be in piso 
ALL that is estimable in the world ; 
and, since it is to acknow- 
es ad that it does not include every 

y, to treat the rest as an inconsi- 
derable , 80 dull, so perverse, or 
so wicked, that it is in vain to reason 
with them. 

Is not the party in whose service The 
Liberal is written, the same who some 
time since styled themselves ** xvanYv 
enlightened man in Europe," and more 
lately, ** the liberal party all over the 
world ?" Why, then, do AT 
a tithe of them? Methinks if a tenth, 
or & smaller ion than a tenth, 
of all the intelligent men in the world 
belongs to us, we are entitled, for their 
sskes, to a little more respect than the 
Liberals usually express for us. What 

tiou of enlightened men, or whe- 
ther any, belong to us, is a question in 
which I am not py concerned. 
I am neithey Liberal nor enlightened 
myself. The old light of reason and 
common sense, and the new light of 
Liberalism, seem to possess the property 
of extinguishing each other, so that 
both cannot at one time illuminate the 
same skull. 

The author proceeds forthwith to 

ive a specimen of the '* becoming pro~ 
ess which he promised ‘to his 

* intelligent" readers. I feel a repug- 
nance to the task of transcribing the 
remaining sentence of the last 
quoted, for it is not with his blasphemies 
or his anities that I venture to med- 
die. [tis only his illiberalities or li- 
beralisms, (take which word you like 
best) that are to * purpose. There 
is euch a display of both in what fol- 
lows, that I cannot passitover. “ God 
defend us from the piety of thinking 
him a monster !—-God defend us from 
the morality of slaves and tarn-coats, 
and from the legitimacy of half-a-dozen 
lawless eld gentlemen, to whom, it 
— human nature is an estate in 


** God defend us from the piety of 
thinking him a monster!” Sbocking 
expression ! Y'et, to the matter of this 
petition, a plous man can say, Amen. 
** God defend us from thinking of him 
8s the authors of Cain and Queen Mab 
would teach us to think |—May we 
ever be enabled to think and to believe 
of our gracious Creator, as he has in- 
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give up 


structed us to think and believe ia His 
Holy Word |” . 

o are the slaves and turn-coats 
whose morality our pious and liberal 
author deprecates, I not to 
guess. It may be, that no particular : 
persons are meant ; but alli a 
ent men who refuse the yoke of a party 
are the slaves, and all who are constant 
to hones$ principles are the turn-coats. 
But it would be t dulness to find 
any difficulty, and gross affectation to 
pretend a doubt, about the ** half-do- 
zen old gentlemen to whom buman na- 
ture is an estate in fee.” I over 
the nonsense of human nature being an 
estate in fee ; for, as a literary produc~ 

_ tion, the I am searching are far 
‘below criticism. The first of the lawa 
less old gentlemen, doubtless, is our 
own — and gracious Sovereign ; for, 
* in the eye of stardy Liberalism, to be 
King of England, both by right and 
possession, is of all crimes the most in- 
expiable. The other five are the mo- 
narchs who evince the most sincere 
desire to live in peace and friendship 
with our King and country ; for, to be 
a king any where, is a crime ouly ex- 
piable by becoming the determined 
enemy of liberty and Old England. 
This, indeed, is a merit that would ex» 
te any crime, and make a man a 
ero with ** the Liberal party all over 
the world," though he were seated on 
the greatest throne of the world ; nay, 
even though he were the legitimate 
possessor of thet throne; but much 
more if he had waded to it through 
the blood of slaughtered millions, and 
raised himself by deeds which men not 
hardened by a course of Liberalism 
ehudder to think of. 

The preface thus proceeds: “‘ The 
Object of our work is not political,” 
[the re conveyed by the informa 
tion in the first clause of the sentence 
was instantly dispelled, | “except inas» 
much as ali writing now-a-days must 
involve sotnething to that t, the 
connexion between politics and all 
other subjects of interest to mankind 
having been discovered, never apain to 
be done away.” Having been disco- 
vered ! who made the discovery ? and, 
who are they that assent to the truth 
of it? Nobody, I believe, bat politic- 

struck maniacs, who have been bit by 
a mad pamphieteer or news-writer. I 
might doubt whether I should call 
this a liberal idea, never having before 
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met with it in word or writing, but 
that I have frequently observed Libe- 


rals to be politic-struck. We have 
a practical proof of it, in those liberal 
and enlightened bodies and individuals 
who ascribe natural calamities, and 
such moral and physical evils as kings 
and laws can neither cause nor cure, 
to political causes. It is the observa- 
tion of a philosopher whose eame is 
invoked by the author, and with whose 
writings he may not be wholly unac- 
quainted, that ** if a man be given up 
to the contemplation of one sort of 
knowledge, that will become every 
thing. .Án alchymist shall reduce di- 
vinity to the maxims of his laboratory, 
and explain morality by sal, sulphur, 
and mercury." t atm was 
to Mr Locke s enthusiast, politics may 
be to the votary of Liberalism. There 
is no disputing about tastes, or ac- 
eounting for them. I have seen a man 
rub the hot plate which he was to eat 
his steak off, with assafoctida; and 
have been reproached for my want of 
taste in declining to partake of the same 
delicacy. -When wearied by the per- 
usal of a political work, or after being 
bored by company whose whole con- 
versation smacks of political economy, 
and the papers of the day, if I turn to 
an article in a magazine or review that 
promises relief by its title, and there 
meet with any thing that shews the 
author's head so to run over with filthy 
politics, that it must mingle with every 
thing that drops from it, I hastily 
throw it aside and have recourse to a 
battledor and shuttlecock, as the more 
rational and polite recreation of the 
two. I advise this preface-writer not 
to rub the plates of his readers with 
the assafoetida of Liberalism on all oc- 
casions, for even the few who relish 
the flavour with a steak, may loathe it 
in a fricassee or ragout. Let him think 
of this before he publishes again, if he 
wishes to be read ; for he may be as- 
sured that R. S. represents no small 
or inconsiderable portion of the read- 
ing world. 

After some words about ** Poetry, 
essays, tales, translations, and ameni- 
ties," that shew the connection between 
politics and all other subjects to be in- 
timate in the author's brain, he lets 
his readers into the knowledge of a 
grand secret — another discov 
<< There are other things in the world 
besides kings, or even sycophants." 
What a happiness it is to the age to 
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possess a genius whose researches bring 
to light such unthought-of wonders, 
and who imparts them so freely! And 
what are the other things in the world 
besides kings and sycophants?.** There 
is one thing in particular, whieh is 
NATURE." Attend, ye liberal and en- 
lightened readers ! for liberal and en- 
— ye must be, zi it has been 
ur fortune to peruse the isi 
Wok, of which ìt is my pleasing tel 
to display the beauties ; and if it has 
not, hberal and enlightened you shall 
be made, ere we part, by my quotations ; 


for I nd not to have any light to 
i but what I borrow from my 
author. There is NATURE in the 


world! And what besides Kings, Sy- 
cophants, and Nature? We are not 
told in express terms that there is an 

i -— des Ls the passage whi 
opens with this discovery, proceeds to 
inform us thet the author bas also a 
regard for Daudies who have ideas in 
their heads, and for certain modern 
Barons, we may assume that there are 
Dandies who have ideas in their heads, 
and certain modern Barons in the 
world. The world, then, consists of 
Kings, ——— Nature, Dandies 
who have ideas in their heads, and 
certain modern Barons. And now 
let me ask, who, that is furnished with 
this circumstantial knowledge of the 
world, and all that it contains, can 
lose his way in it? It seems to me to 
be a blameable omission, though the 
author doubtless has reasons for 
it, that he does not tell us what world 
it is that he speaks of. It cannot be 
the wooden world ; for he might search 
many of England's bulwarks without 
finding one of the elements of which 
his world is composed. *'* You talk 
of the world, sir; the world is in its 
dotage, says Goldsmith: That must 
be the learned world. Prior told his 
readers, that the world 

*€ Is a mere farce, an empty show, 

Powder, pocket-glass, and beau." 

Prior. 

by the’ context, 
ble world, or beau 


Prior, as a 
spoke of the 
monde 


e All the world's a 
And all the men 
players." 


The great or real is here compared 
to the mimic, reflected, or theatrical 
world. I cannot find that it is the 
learned world, or the fashionable world, 
or beau monde ; neither is it the great 

5 


s 
pi uud merely 
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world, pef the théatrical world that our 
Liberal author speaks of ; nor does his 
—— y suit any of the little 
x Anto which, it has been my 
chance*to find admittance. It is true, 
I have found a fair share of sycophants 
in some of thém, and of dandies (some 
with and some without, ideas in their 
heads) in others. But I cannot say 
that I have. met with kings in any of 
them, (I may be more fortunate if 
ever I attend the Carnival at Venice,) 
and itis but in few of them that I 
have seen much of nature. It is of 
some world of his own, then, that the 
author speaks, and a future Number of 
his Liberal work may makeus still bet- 
tes.acquainted with it. Who is it that 
acts the king? and who are they that 
play the sycophants? and what are 
the operations af nature in the little 
world at Pisa, the world with which 
he isat present most conversant? These 
are among the arcana ef state, of which 
the reading world must remain in con- 
tented: ignorance, till his Liberalsbip 
shall see fit to reveal them. 
. This looks like straying from my 
urpose ; for the relationship between 
Liboralism aud this world in petto is 
not very discernible. The connexion 
between it and the invocation which 
follows, is more easily traced. As 
I have already trespassed on the pa- 
tience of my reader, by one long ex- 
tract, I 5 
the spirits invoked by the author, 
omitting the fiddle-faddle of words 
with which he connects and discon- 
nects them, and fills up the intervals 
between squad and squad. First, the 
spirits of John of Gaunt, of Wickliffe, 
and, d — B as he calls M 
in t phiet and newspaper style, 
the John of Gaunts, the Wickliffez, 
and the Chaucers; then the Henry 
Howards, Surrys, and Wyatts; next, 
ihe Buchanans and Raleighs; after 
£&hese, | the. Herberts, Hutcbinsons, 
Lockes, Popes, and Peterboreughs; 
and, lastly, the Miltons, Marvels, 
s, Addisons, Steeles, Somerses, 
Derpets, aud Priors, are iuvoked to as- 
sist, in giving birth to ‘‘ The Liberal." 
Incongruity is a natural source of the 
ludicrous.. Incongruous grouping of 
names, persons, and things, when dex- 
terously managed, is among the efforts 
of humour that generally please, and 
produce a laugh. But though gene- 
rally fair, and often successful as a joke, 
it is always unfair and disingenuous in 
Vor. XIII. 
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give him the names of 
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an argument, either éxpressed or in- 
ferred. In thiscatalogueofworthies, of 
different agen conditions, professions, 
and principles, whose spiritsare invok- 
etl to.give life to p ica pret ele I — 
| e name of one, per e 
ance of two, who would ao bave been 
much shisemployed in such an office. 
Whilst the conjuror is playing the un- 
ntterable trade, to call up spirits‘whe 
do not come, others, who seem.to have 
eome uncalled, and offered their sger- 
vices unasked, as thinking the task 
better suited to their capacities: and 
principles, are rejected. Of these J 
shall only name the last group. Ab- 
scond, then, “ ye LEGITIMATE PRR- 
TENDERS, ye Titus Oateses, Bedloes; 
Gardiners, Sacheverels, and Southeys.” 
The Southeys! Avaunt, ye spirits of 
ihe Sou:heys! Take any shape but 
that! Hence, horrible Southey, dread 
Reviewer, hence! The spirit of Mr 
Southey (be it known to whom it con- 
cerns) gave the mortal frame of that 
gentleman the slip at his residence ‘ia 
Cumberland, and sped its flight to 
Italy, to assist the authoes of Cain and 
Queen Mab, and the Emperor of Cock- 
enzie, who is also an author of some- 
thing or other, in giving birth to the 
composition, entitled ‘ The Liberal." 
Of the long that follows, 
(and it is the last of the Preface but 
oné,) I shall quote but the first line. 
* We wish the title of our work to be 
taken in its largest tation, old as 
m as — a is here — 
edged, rather unadvisedly, I 

that the title of the work, that is tb 
say, the work ** Liberal," has an old 
and a new signification. Did these 
only difer from each other, however 
widel ; the wish might not be unrea- 
sonable. But as they are the reverse 
of each other, it is impossible to re- 
ceive it in both senses at once. If, 
instead of ** The Candid," I had 
named rw pages * The Liberal,” 
suggested e ition #0 en- 
titled, my title would have left it a 
question whether I was a member 
of ‘‘ Fhe Liberal party all over the 
world,” or a ** legitimate pretender,” 
the object of their horror and exe- 
cration. But although I might have 
chosen a title that would not have 
decided the question, I want assu- 
rance to desire any one to believe 
me to be both the one and the other, 
if it could be my aim to be so con- 
sidered. I do not mas to accuse the 
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writers of the Liberal, of making a 
demand so unreasonable; for, al- 
though this be the natural and o 7 
possible sense of the line I have quoted, 
every lime of the two pages that fol- 
— intended to shew — — 
in the party or new acceptation 
word aly, that they mean to shew 
themselves liberal, whatever - 
sions they may sometimes advance. 
Indeed, if any thing is plainly and di- 
rectly intimated in the work, it is that 
they understand the distinction. That 
the two meanings of the word are op- 
posite to each other, and that they 
shall be careful not to confound them 
by treating any one with — = 
ecency w ays an e = 
ali in his pose zd manifests a 
i in opinion from themselves. 
* This would be to confound liberali- 
ty with illiberality, &c.” But I have 
y adverted tothisobservation, and 
have only to say, that I heartily concur 
in it. The expression would have been 
less liable to misconstruction, if he had 
said “confounding liberality with li- 
beralism,” but it 1s very well as it is, 
and needs no correction. 

The preface concludes in a delirium 
of Liberalism, raving against the late 
Marquis of Londonderry, and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Our Liberal tells us that the Mar- 

uis, whom it pleases him to style 
rd Castlerea, “ was one of the most 
illiberal and vindictive of statesmen." 
Most of his charges against this dis- 
tinguished statesman, are but an enu- 
fneration of some considerable acts of 


“© fondness for imprisoning,” 
which he swells his list of partioular 
acte, I shall tell this most liberal of 
Liberals, in the name of the reading 
‘public, that a cant that has been cant- 
ed over so many thousand times, is 
equally tiresome to the ears of men of 

parties; to those who have been 
deluded, as to those who from the first 
were di by it; to the “ Libe- 
ral,”’.as to the ** legitimate pretender ;" 
to the **nine-tenths," as to the re- 
anaining tithe “ of all the intelligent 
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men in the word ;" to those whe 
thought most hardly, as to those who 
—— favourably, of this ac- 

i and highly-gifted noble- 


ture asks notice, as it displays the to- 
lerant spirit of Liberalism, with regard 
to what is called the press, or the free 
expression of sentiments not sanction- 
ed by the party ; and if ** The Libe- 
ral” any where speaks the universal 
sentiment of the party whose name it 
bears, it is here. Lord C 

“ patronized such infamous journals 
as The Beacon.” Heavy charge! His 
Lordship’s patronage of the Beacon, I 
believe, was never before heard of ; and 
I the — had another 
j » * now flourishing,” in their 
thoughts, but which it was not thought 
prudent to name. To revile a dead 
nobleman for favouring a defunct 
paper, was certainly a more liberal 
course to follow. ther the charge 
is founded or not, is of no sort of 
consequence ; it does not in the least 
affect the tolerant and Liberal cha- 
racter of the spirit which these Libe- 
rals evince towards the press, in ma- 
king a a me accusation. » 

Lo on ‘a patronage 

the Beacon, if it aiid a reality at all, 
probably consisted in and 
reading it; for in the case of another 
< infamous journal,” the John Bull, 
this was affirmed te constitute patron- 
ege, and by the Liberals denounced as 
bribery and corruption, and an abuse 
that called out for reform. It will be 
generally remembered, for it afforded 
too much fun to be soon forgottem, 
that some of the King's ministers were 
charged m ma Parliament, with some- 
thing more than patronising this excel- 
lent weekly paper, the John Ball, 
which I never see without regretting 
that the day of its publication is Sun- 
day. It is to me matter of wonder 
that any gentleman gave those who 
chose to vanes this, so abe satis- 
faction as to a owever 
unfounded) in Yt Bad i 

(ue, there was ing i or dis- 
creditable. But denied it was; and 
— — (1 beg 

; if I rightly remember, (I 

‘hie lordship's ** for mentioning 
his name on such an occasion, if I am 
in an error,) but some member of the 
party with whom he usually acts, 
stood up and said they patronised the 
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Jolim Bull, if j rend. it. Perhaps 
the — — would .have 
furnished the house and the 


may 

,and, when 

established, Ai mih a means 
i} li 1 . 


the projectors may get little 
thanks; and I beg leave to warh theLi- 
berals, that the tisa 
ous one. Their disciples ( we find) when 
flattered into a conceit that they thus 
give & proof of their superior intelli- 


i 
A 


E 


very enlightened they are ; 

ight be apt to turn restive and 
ing their eyes, if ordered 
shut. They silenced the 

hich i 

to 

id the reading of the John 
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at any rate, not on one that 


l . themselves, as well 
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the minds of the multitude, to whom 
the questions which he professed to. 
discuss were then new, and who were. 
therefore liable to be misled by his 
pe ee rendered his wri-. 
i really dangerous; and it was: 


; — proper, at such a time, to put 


& stop to their circulation (as far as it. 
be done) by suthority. But. 
there were foolish things prohibited 
about the same time, tbat could, have: 
done as little harm as The Liberal is 
t have been 
safely left alone. If did harm,. 
or attracted the regard of the wesk- 
minded, it was because the sab of 
them was fosbidden. Of this clam of 
publications, I shall mention as an ins. 
stance, “ Tue PoriticaL Procress 
or —“ — dics its author. 
seems to have uced in a capricious. 
mood, more in jest than in earnest,. 
and with a view of displaying the odd 
peculiarities in his own character and 
sentiments, rather than of injuring 
his country, or ing & serious 
effect of any kin 
Men who seek celebrity, and the 
emolument that usually accompanies 
it in. England, by SK ODE promus 
tion, have of late years n upon & 
method which must succeed, unless 
the government neglects an essential, 
but painful duty. The railers in print, 


now to perceive that ev — 
that can be advanced in the form 
ent, as objections against the. 
on or the civil government of 
England, has been advanced and re-. 
futed again and again. But thongh 
they can produce nothing in the way 
of argument against them, they can. 
aiae ar — 
can s e ears of the pious,. 
Fig fry and the loyal, by treating 
sacred things with a coarse familiari- 
ty, aod paning mar blasphemies into 
wi — lire dig p E 
profanity are jests ; and a 
— an argument, indeed the onl 
ent they value or comprehend. 
evel ni — 
prosecuted, an 
too, did our laws inflict a penalty on 
libel, which such miscreants would 
feel to be punishment ; for it is de- 
grading to the character of our coun- 
try, that it produces men who can 
compose or read such things; and they 
admit not of being answered in any 





* A asd mixture it was of internal stupidity and cxterrial weakness that permitted this. 


Witness my hand.—M. ODOHERTY. 
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other way, for argument can only be 
used argument. To answer: 
railing with railing, is to repeat the 
offence with aggravation. The circum- 
stance which renders the prosecution 
of such writers particularly painful to 
Officers of 
scoffs and blasphemies against law and 
— are so mixed up with abuse 
of the ‘ministers of state, and agents 
of government, as to give to the pro- 
secutiob some shew of being underta- 
ken on their behalf. It is many years 
since any libel st the ministers, 
either individually or as a party, has 
Deerfüwritten with sufficient ability, or 
even plausibility, to provoke resent- 
ment, or attract serious notice. 

So little have I of the esprit de corps 
of authorship, that I feel a greater 
concern for my rights as a reader than 
asa writer. I would much rather see 
the press subjected to a judicious cen- 
— , than be accountable for what 
I to any tribunal, however libe- 
ral and intelligent, or liable to control 
in my choice of books and papers that 
are allowed to be published ; and such 
only I desire to read. A loyalist and 
patriot never knowingly looks into a 
work, of which the publication and 
sale have, by a verdict and sentence of 
& court, been declared to be illegal, 
though no penalty attaches to the 
reading of it ; for a patriot's is a gene- 
rous and willing, not & slavish and 
forced, obedience to the laws. It is 
not the dread of the penalty, but a 
consciousness, that to transgress or to 
countenance the transgressors of the 
laws is wrong, that withholds him 
from o ing. 

. In a former part of the preface, the 

aathor calis his Grace of Wellington, 
“ The Duke of What's-his-name now 
flourishing ;" and atthe part to which 
we have arrived, where he condescend- 
ingly recollects the title of this very 
insignificant person, he tells us that 
* he is a good | hunting captain, a sort 
of human setter, who has confounded 
the rights of nations with those of a 
manor.” Were not the cause of the 
ve shewn by the Liberals against 

e Duke otherwise sufficiently appa- 
rent, it receives an ample explanation 
in one of the profane stanzas, that 
form the principal article in the vo- 
lume, where the battle of Waterloo is 
called “ the crowning carnage” of that 
era of horrors, the French Revolu- 
tion, when each day slew its thou- 


v sands. In almost cvery line of this 
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abominable ition, (The Vision 
of J ent,) e is something to 
shock the feelings of every man who 
has the least respect for religion, or 
love of his country, which makes it 
improper to quote the author's iden- 
tical words. It probably was meant: 
as a és irn iier men free-. 
ly quoted. ‘Lhe abhorrence, on some 
occasions, expressed by the Liberals 
at scenes of slaughter and bloodshed, 
were it sincere, would teach them to- 
rejoice at the issue of the battle of 
Waterloo ; for who sees not, that if it 
had been different, the , in all 
probability, must have continued to 
this day ? But on that a day, 
the cause of Liberty and Old England 
was completely triumphant, and at: 
once the carnage Reasonable 
and honourable terms ef peace, our 
country could never get from her-ene-. 
mies, whilst a hope remained of en- 
slaving her ; but the moment that her 
righteous cause, (the cause of all man- 
kind, not ting her enemies,) was 
triumphant, she accorded indulgent 
terms to them, and not one man 
since fallen by the hand of war, in 
Christendom. And this is the sad 
catastrophe deplored above all others, 
by the Liberal party all over the 
world. 
But the issue of our glorious strug- 
gle, had it been merely that the for- 
tune of England prevailed over that of 
her ancient enemy, though that would 
have been hard to digest, would have 
been endurable ; but, alas! the cause 
of England was the cause of freedom 
against tyranny, of right against vio- 
lence an tion. There was the 
rub. The foul and deformed spirit of 
jacobinism, when touched by thesword 
of liberty, was compelled to quit his 
disguise, and ap in his own hide- 
ous shape ; and the charm being broke, 
the less intellectual half of mankind, 
(if I may thus speak of nine-tenths of 
all the — men in the world), 
waked from the vain dream in whi 
their faculties had been entranced for 
half an agc, never to be subjected to 
the spells of the demon again. Many 
of them give their deliverer no thanks. 
With Caliban, they could cry to dream 
agein , and some there are who wilfully 
shut their eyes, and talk as if they 
were dreaming still. But they are 
awake for all that. Something now and 
then slips out, to shew that they see 
‘and ideretasd s other people do, and 
their perversity serves but to divert 
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those whom they wish to vex by it. 
The composers of the Liberal would 
langh at any besotted Jacobin, (for 
some few there are so besotted as to 


dream on, and are ‘not to be awaken- - 


ed), that them to be szrious 
in their anticipations of success for the 
cause which they advocate and eulo- 


gise. They do not, (and it is credit- 
able to their wits that they do not), 
seriously attempt to disguise from any 
but dunces and dreamers, that the mo- 
tives that prompt them to write are, a 
ire to be admired as wits and clever 
fellows ; to fill their pockets, (motjves 
which I do not blame, for they are my 
own); and to ease their hearts of a part 
of their load of bitterness, by spitti 
out venom at those who have wound 
their vanity, or lessened their gains by 
neglect or censure. Foremost amongst 
thesestands Mr Southey, against whom 
they denounce sentence of hanging, 
(see the Vision of Judgment, near the 
end), to be executed whenever Liberal- 
ism shall prevail over legitimate pre- 
tence. In the excess of their glee, when 
pronouncing senténce of sum ex- 
ecution against Southey, they seem for 
a moment to have forgotten that Ja- 
cobinism is a dream which the 
world has awaked, and to.be dreaming 
themselves. The execution of Southey 
is the only particular advantage to be 
derived from the triumph of Liberal- 
ism, which they condescend to speci- 
fy. Come what will of the rest of us 
legitimate ders, Southey's doom 
is fixed. He is a “ MARKED MAN!” 
This term, by the bye, in such high 
favour among the Jacobins in their 
high days, I observe, has fallen into 
i of late ; and it is not amiss that 
the party on whom a ion of their 
spirit has fallen should occasionally let 
us see, that if they do not use the 
words, they have not — their 
meaning, nor lost sight 
the humane and liberal purpose they 
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expressed. But Southey, though hang-~ “ 
ed, or sentenced to —— in — 
will live the term of nature, if nothi 
befalls him till the triumphal day of 
Liberalism.* . 

I know not whether to call ** The 
Vision of Judgment" a travesty on a 
composition of the same name by Mr 
Southey, or a gloss on a sorry and 
witless sarcasm of Quevedo's. A jest 
that does not excite a smile, drawled - 
out through nine-and-thirty pages, 
must be a dull one. I wish this were 
the worst that could be said of it. The 
object of its author js less to amuse 
than to shock. 

It will be perceived, that the few 
observations that follow, though occa- 
sioned by the perusal of this vile com- 
poe uo are not criticism on the work 
itself. ` 


Southey’s Vision of Judgment a 
peared ia mie to be an joined and 
not a well-executed work. It certainly 
has added nothing to the reputation of 
its author in any respect. The no- 
bleness of his motive, (to do justice to 
the memory of our late sovereign, 
great and good George HI. whom I 
venerate above any other man record- 
ed in history), does not atone for the 
indiscretion of Lig it into so repre- 
hensible a form. Milton’s example 
will perhaps be pleaded in his vindi- 
cation, as it has been pleaded in de- 
fence of the author of Cain. But Mil- 
ton alone has ever founded a fiction on 
the basis of revelation, without degrad- 
ing his subject. He alone has succeed- 
ed in carrying his readers into the spi- 
ritual world. No other attempt of the 
kind has ever appeared that can be read 
without a constant feeling of some- 
thing like burlesque, t requires no 
travesty to excite this feeling), and a 
wish that the Tarterus and Elysium 
of the idolatrous Greeks should still 


together of be the hell and the heaven of poetry. 


A smile at the puerilities, and a laugh 





* The pro 
name, a wo 


word here would be Jacobinism, but Jacobin is a mere party nick- 
that had pot a meaning till it became the name of a party; and having 


received its meaning from the character and conduct of a party who were every thing 
that is infamous, unrelieved by any thing that is tolerable, itis a name not to be written 
or uttered by the Candid where there is a possibility of its being misapplied. It was the 


more than er arpa the strongly expressed regrets at the triumph 


England at 


Liberty and Old 


atezloo, and the more than Liberal sentiments conveyed in that ingenious 


piece of satire, the threat of a halter denounced by the poet against his reviewer when- 


ee a re 


shall take place, that led me to use it at all. As the Bishop is a figure 


that denotes the church, ** the Southeys" may mean all reviewers and authors who pre- 
sume to despise the works of ** The Liberal." ; 
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at the absurdity of the poet, might 
then be enjoyéd by the rer without 


an a ension that he was guilty of 
anity in giving way to it. Milton 
been blamed by the most judicious 
critics, and his warmest admirers, for 
ressing the counsels of Eternal 
isdom and the decrees of Almighty 
Power, by words assigned to the Deity. 
It offends against poetical propriety 
and poetical probability. It is impos- 
sible to — — n a = 
mentary and poeti ief, that wo 
seceded from the Holy Spirit, ex- 
t on the wargant of inspiration it- 
self. It is here only that Milton fails, 
— here — —— wer 
e language and conduct ascribed b 
Milton to his inferior spirits, scaird 
so well with our conceptions and be- 
lief respecting their nature and ex- 
istence, that in many places we forget 
that they are in any respect the crea- 
tures of imagination. The blasphemies 


of Milton’s devils offend not a pious liberalised 


ear, because they are devils who utter 
them. Nor are we displeased with the 
poet's Je npo in feigning lan- 
or heavenly spirits, because it 
is a language that lifts the soul to 
Heaven ; and we more than believe, 
we know and feel, that whatever may 
be the nature of the language of an- 
, the of the poet trul 
rets their sentiments. The wo 
are human, but the truths they ex- 
press, and the doctrines they teach, are 
divine. Nothing of the same kind can 
be said of any other fable, serious or 
ludicrous, pious or profane, that has 
yet been written in any age or lan- 
guage. No one ever for a moment 
hought of Cain, or of good or evil 
irits, or of St Peter, or of John 
ilkes of disinterested memory, or of 
the lying and braggart author of Ju- 
nius's Letters,” on reading the writi 
of Byron. It is the author alone who 
scoffs and blasphemes throughout. 
These pages may fall into the hands 
of some who have not seen the Vision 
of Judgment, or the travesty. Having 


in 
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mentioned the authors’ of thé North 
Briton and of Junius's Letters, it be- 
comes necessary to observe, that these 
worthies are in some sort the heroes of 
the travesty. The Orp Jacosin, who 
was a liar from the beginni 
myriads of spirits to 

to George III., and this respectable pair 
are selected as spokesmen. Junius 
utters a notable Liberalism in the only 
line ofthe travesty which I shall quote. 


& I loved my country, and I hated him.” 


That is to say, the King. Ido not 
thipk that any injustice is done to thia 
writer in having such a sentiment im- 
puted to him, for it is one that he oft- 
en betrays, though he is careful not to 
utter it. If he had plainly expressed 
his hatred to the King, his pretence of 
loving his country would have availed 
him little, and his popularity would 
have been at an énd; for when he 
wrote, even the mob were but half 
i ised, or, if there were some 
truly liberal and enlightened spirits 
among us, (as there always are ine 
country,) they weré men who had not 
been taught to read, and whose favour 
was of no value to an author. But 
with this man of bombast I have no- 
thing to do. I take the expressions 
put into his mouth to be the senti» 
ments of the authors of The Liberal, 
and the party for whom they write. 
It is in vain to disclaim them as none 
of their own, and to say they are ex- 
ions in character, which they put 
into the mouth of a noted liar, speak- 
ing at the instigation of the father of 
lies. The author, speaking in his own 
person, pretends no love for his coun- 
try, and it is creditable to his sincerity 
that he does not. His unnatural ha- 
tred to the great and good King is 
ostentatiously displayed throughout. 


‘It is not easy to explain how it 1s per- 


ceived, yet it is alwa to per- 
ceive, when the worda whi an au- 


thor puts into the mouth of any of ħis 
characters express his own sentiments, 
or sentiments which he wishes his 





* I remark not on the unmanly conduct of the writer of the letters of Junius, in per- 


sisting in his concealment after outraging 
jurious misrepresentations of matters wi 


the feelings of — individuals by in- 
which the public had no concern, as well as 


the feelings common to every honest Briton by insulting his King, because, for the pre. 
sent, I mean not to entrust the reading public with more of my own name than the ini- 
tials ; although I trust I shall never publish any thing’ that should make it inconveni- 
ent to avail myself, if it is my wish, or unbecoming to remain concealed whilst such is 


my pleasure, 
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reader to approve. ‘The inference de- 
ducible from the line quoted is, that 
the authors think, or wish it to be 
thought, that there is no necessary 
connexion between loyalty and patriot- 
ism, but that it is possible for a man 
at the same time to hate his King and 
love his country.. Instead of com- 
menting on this paradox, I shall state 
iny own opinion of the matter, which 
I need not say is completely the reverse 
of theirs. 

Loyalty and patriotism, it is admit. 
ted, are not terms that mean the same 
thing ; they are not always convertible 
terms that may be used indiscrimi- 
nately; and a metaphysician, when 
inquiring into the nature and cause, 
the origin and end, of our feelings and 
affections, does right to distinguish 
between them. But it is distinguish- 
ing too curiously to attend to this on 
any other occasion. For though loy- 
alty and patriotiam are terms that do 
not denote the seme affection, they are 
affections that cannot subsist asunder ; 
and where the one is destroyed, the 
ether vanishes. Each, in its turn, be- 
comes a criterion by which to judge of 
the soundness of pretensions to the 
other. It is no want of charity tocon- 
sider that — peonon = 
triotism as hypocrisy, whose loyalty 
may be fairly called in question; and 
it is in vain for any man to pre- 
tend to love his King, who betrays a 
want of feeling for the honour and 
papa of his country. That man 
neither fears God nor honours the 
King, nor loves liberty and Old En 
TER whose heart does not glow wi 
gratitude and pride at the name of 
Trafalgar or Waterloo. 

Of the other pieces that fill up the 
publication, (with the exception of 
some lines in the last page, to be con- 
sidered by themselves,) I have never 
heard any body speak, and believe 
few but myself have ever reud them. 
The perusal was a task I should never 
have got through, had I not consider- 
ed it 2 duty, and made it a point of 
honour with myself to perform it, after 
' meking choice of their preface for my 
foot-cloth, in walking over the dreary 
and dirty field of Liberalism. 

If any one else has done the same, 
I venture to say, be will hereafter be 
disposed to yawn whenever ** The Li- 
beral" is mentioned in his hearing. 
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From the imperfect remembrance I 
have of some of Lord Byron’s produc- 
tions, which I read not many years 
since, I cannot but think that this is 
not what his readers had a right to ex~ 
pect, in a work given to the world 
evidently with his Lordship’s sanc- 
tion, though published without his 
name, although there has been a wo- 
ful falling off in his more recent pro- 
ductions ; and it is also understood, 
that whilst engaged on The Liberal, he 
has been condemned to keep very dull 
compen, not all unknown to the read- 
ing public within the bills of mortality. 

When a man is banished from gen- 
teél society, it is usual to say that he 
is sent to Coventry. When an author 
is refi — ae ae thea- 
tres, or a e reading pub- 
lic, he is said to bi damned. e The 
spirit of the age—the current of opi- 
nion," sets strong against capital pu- 
nishments; and I think the sentence of 
damnation pronounced against the un- 
successful poet may very well be com- 
muted in future for banishment to 
Pisa. A lady cannot, without violatin 
decorum, express the sentence 
on a poor poet who is damned ; but 
could have no hesitation in telling her 
company, that the audience at the 
theatre last night sent the author of 
Fustiano to Pisa. The spirit of Mr 
Southey, till he shall have redeemed 
the error he committed in writing 
the Vision of Judgment, by producing 
something more worthy of himeelf, is 
condemned to wander in the doleful 
purgatory of Pisa. His penance, it is 
to be hoped, will be of short duration. 
But a new kingdom, another Frebus, 
opens before me, and I must not pur- 
sue the tempting theme farther, or 

ple my new dominion too fast. Be- 
ing about to appear before the reading 
public,* with many chances against 
me of being sent to Pisa myself, it 
would be imprudent to make too many 
enemies amongst those who may be 
there before me. 

Were it not probable, that the com- 
posers of The Liberal have attempted 
to hoax their readers by imitating and 
burlesquing the style and manner of 
each other, I should say that the inge- 
nious conceits, the happy alliterations, 
such as a collar made by Wilkins, forma 
ing a main ingredient of life, Mother- 
wit and Mother West-end, and flowers 





* In the form of a folio, which all the World must read. 
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of the eame class, that bloom only in a 
smoky atmosphere, which adorn every 
pege of the preface, indicate the hor- 
ticulture of Cockenzie, and the hand 
that reared them, by a pungency not 
to be mistaken; and that there is 
acarcely a line, and not an entire 
stanza, iu The Vision of Judgment, 
that does not bespeak its author a pro- 
ficient in the school of the Master-spi- 
rit who spoke by the mouth of Ahab's 
prophets. The other pieces, ** poems, 
essays, tales, translations, and ameni- 
ties," may be from the hand of any 
body who has not a literary reputation 
tolose. It is but justice to 
** Five nothings on five plates of delf,” 
to say, that either they are not be- 
smeared (as the preface threatened that 
they would be) with the filthy slime 
of Liberalism, or my faculties ave too 
obtuse to perceive it ; and that if there 
is little or nothing in them to please, 
there is little or nothing to offend. 
Which of them are by the author of 
Cain, — which by the tea-inspired 
prince of Cockney bards,— which by 
the ladies of the party, —or whether 
mmy unfledged and hitherto nameless 
candidates for literary eminence have 
assisted in furnishing out this intellec- 
tual pic-nic, we are not told, and no- 
body will ever ask. One piece is given 
as Sbelley's, in order, no doubt, to 
justify the epithets of noblest of hu- 
man beings, and accomplished scholar 
and friend, bestowed on him in the 
preface. It is doing injustice to the 
odoriferous herb, to suppose any thing 
so vapid as the best of them, to be ge- 
nuine inspirations of a comfortable 
dish of tea. If any of them are from 
the pen of the Cockney, his beverage 
has been stronger of the water than of 
. the leat on the evenings that gave them 
birth ; the canister has been low, the 
kettle has not boiled, the water has 
been smoked, and the nymph or god- 
dess, who presides over the pot, has 
been in one of those unpropitious 
moods, usually called the struins. 
The publication is wound up to a 
climax of Liberalism at last, and con- 
cludes with a page of what are called 
*'Epigrams on Lord Castlereagh.” 
These epigrams are expressions of ex- 
ultation and triumph, and attempts to 
be jocose on the manner of the Mar- 
uis of Londonderry's death. To say 
at they are failures, is not to charge 
the writers with want of talent; for 
en such a subject it was impossible to 
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suoceed. The moat essential qualifica- 
tiens in a turn for what is called bu- 
mour, are, a quick perception of the 
ludicrous, and a nice and just sense of 
what are objects for ridicule. 
A very improper choice of a subject 
affords a surer proof of want of talent 
in this way, than the completest fail- 
ure in the execution. The man must 
have a depraved taste, and a dull head, 
as well as an unfeeling heart, who 
could discover any thing to laugh at, 
or to make a jest of, in the death of 
any human being, especially a man of 
eminence, (whether eminently good or 
eminently bad,) by hisown hand. The 
death of any man in any way, is a most 
unfit subject for mirth ; aud it is only 
the death of public enemies, slain in 
open fight, that can ever be just or be- 
coming subjects for r.joicing. Should 
any of the composers of The Liberal 
cut their own throats, or should they 
cut the throats of cach other, the tale 
would be heard with feclings of un- 
m horror by those who might 
not think their deaths a loss to society. 
A man could not be found among us 
* legitimate pretenders," who would 
either laugh or rejoice at it. Perhaps, 
a man who but a short time since, and 


not wholly without reason, was looked 


upon as a superier genius, reduced to 
such a state of intellects as to be capa- 
ble. of composing or aiding in the com- 
position of such a publication us The 
Liberal, is a more melancholy specta- 
cle, and furnishes a more instructive 
warning 5 misusing the pifts of 
Heaven, than his being overtaken by 
death, the lot of all, in its most ap- 
palling form, ot overwhelmed with 
T eem to which every man is 
E ; 


If the professors of the Liberal schools 
persist in their endeavours to deprave 
the minds of their followers, and root 
out the better feelings of our nature 
from their hearts, it will be impossible 
1nuch longer to distinguish between 
Liberalism and Jacobinism. They al- 
ready begin to approximate. It mat- 
ters little what name a party choose to 
be known by, or what nameis bestowed 
upon them by others. Asa NAME, it 
just signifies the party who are known 
by that name ; and in so far as it con- 
veys an idea of any thing good or bad, 
it changes its meaning as the party 
changes its character and conduct. The 
Achilles of Bristol is a name that no 
more suggests the dread of Troy to 

10 
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tbe ship-owner, the merchant, the 
underwriter, or any body, than the 
Simon Taylor of London, the James 
Watt of Leith, or the Cut-luggit Sow 
of Kirka’dy. The Achilles is a peace- 
able trader, a carrier of rum and 

; and the most fervid admirer 
of the valiant and irascible Greek (if 


my readers can imagine a classical | 


underwriter) will be as -— any 
other man at Lloyds’ to declare'that 
the timbers of the Achilles are un- 
sound, and to insure the Hector of 
Cork at a lower premium. When wz, 


whose wits are mellowed in the clumsy ` 


air of Cockenzie, hear the name of 
Achilles, we more readily think of an 
unseemly and shameless man of brass 
standing up before the threshold of 


* Mother West-end,’ than of the hero 
of Greece, or the ship of Bristol. 


When we, whom the clowns call Cock- 


neys, of Greeks, we think not 

* Of deathless deeds atchieved on Trojan 
plains," 
bat of 
* Inglorious toils endured at Brixton Mill.’ 
Let me ask a question of the Liberals 
themselves. When you call the steady 
supporters of established rights ‘ The 
Legitimates,’ does the idea of rigid ob- 
servers and stern enforcers of the laws 
present itself to your minds ? or do you 
think it areproach toa state that the go- 
vernment is established and continues 
to be supported by law, and not by vio- 
lence? honig bes terr id eol inthe 
state by the name of * the Saints,’ do 
you think of men of holy lives and 
pure and — minds, with hearts 
from the world, its pomps 
and vanities, its honours, — and 
pursuits? * No, you will say, ‘in both 
cases we mean to reproach the 
parties with making pretences to which 
they do not act up.’ But the parties 
in question never arrogated to them- 
selves the names 42 give them; and 
if at any time they seem to accept 
them, it is evidently because they will 
not be at the trouble to dispute about 
a word. They make no pretensions 
to which they do not endeavour to act 
up. If think the last named 
perty such pretenders as to deserve to 
this designation fixed upon them 
as a reproach, in giving them the name 
of Saints, you in effect call them hypo- 
crites.. Is this Liberal? Is there any 
thing in the conduct of the gentlemen 
who are thus stigmatised to warrant 
Vor. XIII. 
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such a reproach? Were this under- | 
stood and considered by the Liberals 
and other party zealots, we should not 
see them contending with such earnest- 
ness, as if their debes depended 
üpon it, for the right to appropriate to 
themselves a favourite nickname, 
or to fix another, which they suppose 
to be in less repute, on their adversa- 
ries. 

The writers of these epigrams seem 
to have been aware that there was 
something shockingly indecent in thus 
insulting the ashes of the mighty dead, 
and endeavour to mitigate the detest- 
ation it is calculated to excite, by 
telling us, in the preface, that a dail 
newspaper said, that ‘ Mr Percy Shel- 
ley, a writer of infidel poetry, was 
drowned.’ And where was the offence 
here? or, supposing the conductor of 
& newspaper to have committed an 
— what kind of justification 
is this for men of liberality and letters 
to set up, for repeating the offence 
and improving upon it ? ares and 
shameful things have been done by 
kings, and sycophants, and dandies 
who have ideas in their heads, and 
certain modern barons, and modern 
bishops too. Does it follow that a 
Liberal is therefore justifiable in do- 
ing the same things? But here there 
is not the excuse of example, not even 
the example of a newspaper to plead 
in justification or extenuation. It is 
part of the proper business of a news- 

per to announce such facts as Mr 
Shelley's untimely end. In this sim- 
ple announcement of the fact, I per- 
ceive nothing like an attempt to be 
facetious ; no expression of mirth or 
exultation on the occasion. It surely 
will not be said that the notification 
of such an event ought to have been 
accompanied with expressions of re- 
gret, men who were known to 

old Mr Shelley’s writings in abhor- 
rence, and knew the man oniy by 
writings. It was an event that - 
ed ample occasion for serious reflec- 
tions, but they were of a nature that 
would have rather looked like insult- 
ing than doing honour to the memory 
of the dead ; and it may have been for 
this reason, that the notice was unac- 
companied by any remark whatever. 
Perhaps the offence consisted in call- 
ing Mr Shelley a writer oP infidel 
poetry. Mr Shelley, in his life-time, 
would not have refused the appella- 

Q 


r 


ion, or 
. .was his pride to be known for a wri- . 
- ter of infidel poetry. It was only as 
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eonaidered it a reproach. It 


a writer of infidel poetry that the 
world knew of him at all. If there is 
a misnomer here, it is in calling his 
writings, Poetry. Whether poetry or 


- not, infidel they were, if they were any 


thing. Had any thing so devpid of 


: meaning, and of merit of every kind, as 


some of the publications of Mr Shelley, 
been written in support of any other 
cause but that of vice and irreligion, 
it would never have found a reader or 
a — Indeed, even the = 
ighten in to perceive, in spite o 

their endeavours to conceal it from 
themselves, that in proportion as a 
man is destitute of talents for any 
thing laudable or useful, he will ex- 


cel, when he betakes himself to the 


. trade of blaspheming his Maker, and 
reviling every thing that is usually 
accounted honourable and excellent 
gd Ki Even the meri SE be- 
ing i , is unders to 
mus been ——, to put off an 
edition of Mr Shelley's principal 
work. . 
The composers of the Liberal are 
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[Jan. 
supposed to be Lord Byron, Mr Leigh 
Hunt, (what an association of names!) 
the late Mr Shelley, and ‘some ladies. 
Whosoever they may be, I assure 
them that I mean it not in contempt, 
but as a compliment, implying a 

lief that they are ca of better 
things, when I say that they are sur- 
passed on every point on which they 
strive to shine, by the most worth- 
less miscreants, and the meanest of 
mankind: by Mr Hone, Mr Henry 
Hunt, Mr Wooler, Mr Waddington, 
Mr Carlile, Mrs Carlile, Mrs ——, 
Miss ——, &c. &c. &c. I earnestly, 
aud in perfect sincerity of heart, re- 
commend it to them to apply their 
powers, before it be too late, (I hope 
it is not too late already,) to some 
undertaking in which it is creditable 
to be engaged ; in which it is a high 
honour to excel, and no disgrace to 
bear a humble part; in which the 
will have the prayers and wishes of 

ir success ; and in 
which they.can have none but the ex- 
cellent for competitors or imitators. 


R. S. 
London, 24th December, 1822. 
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At the commencement of a new vo- 
lume, and another year, it may be ex- 
pected that we should’ say something 
by way of procemium, prolegomenon, or 


preface. But our natural and invincible ` 


modesty prevents us, as it has always 
done, from talking much, either of 
ourselves or of our work. We have 
nothing to wish in the form of praise, 
and nothing to fear in the shape of 
censure, from any of the four quarters 
of the world, the civilized inha- 


bitants of which, we have the honour 


to number among our constant readers. 
To gratify our numerous friends and 
admirers, however, rather than from 


any feeling of vanity in our own per-. 
pes the. 


son, we shall copy from a few o 


periodical works of the day, some of 
the passages in which Tue Macazinr 


is mentioned ; and as we shall make 
the selection at random, this must be 


our apology to friends who may think 


themselves neglected by not finding 
their names at present consigned to 
fame in our immortal pages. 

The * Recommendatory Verses" and 
poetical compliments, in various lan- 
guages, that bave been transmitted to 
us, averaging, when put together, about 
three folio volumes annum, have 
last year amounted to double that 
— or six volumes; of which we 
may be induced, some day or other, 
to print a couple of 8vo volumes of the 
more Elegant Extracts ; and the flat- 
tering letters that every day arrive by 
the mails and pese from every quar- 
ter of the globe, we find, by our post- 
office account, have this year exceeded 
the former, by a sum of not less than 
two hundred pounds. An ap lod- 
ging, hired 2 Mr Blackwood, has been 
filled with these documents, so inte- 
resting to the future historian; but 
we believe met measures are in con- 
templation for appropriating a portion 
of the National Moaument to the pre- 
servation of these valuable papers. 

A demi-official letter from India, 
mentions, ** That the greatest benefit 
which our eastern empire derives from 
the opening of the trade, is the more 
regular transmission of Blackwood's 
Magazine, which is always looked for 
with impatience, and devoured with 
rapture. Happy is he’ who has the 
good fortune first to reccive 9 packet 


of this invaluable treasure—his for- 
tune is made ;-—and if a lady, no other 
attraction is necessary to &écure a rich 
and respectable husband. It is regu- ` 
larly translated into the seven lan- 

guages of the Peninsala by the Mis- 


:sionaries ; and the Bramins are now ` 


beginning to evince a scarcely con- 
ed curiosity to look into its pages." 

Our last letter from the Emperor | 
Alexander, accompanied by the order 
of the Grand Cross, and a handsome 
box with his picture, solicited our ap- 
péarance at Verona, and offered, if we 
would remove to Russia, to settle upon 
us an estate, equal in size to our own 
Highlands, in any part of his empire 
that we chose. We have been invited 
to assume the sceptre, as a limited 
Monarch, of the revolted provinces of" 
Spain in South America, as the only 
means of a permanent settlement of 
the distractions of that fine country ; 
and a dispatch from Washington, 
sealed with the arms of the Union, 
hints that we have but to set our foot 
on the American shore to be elected: 
President. The general feeling in the: 
Chambers of Paris is, that failing the: 
Succession of the present family, no 
one would have a fairer chance of 
being nominated as the most Christian: 
King of the French people ; and by 
the last packet from the Mediterra- 
nean, wc find that we have been named 
Protectot of the Liberties of Greece: 
Büt we are not ambitious, and feel 
more satisfied with doing our duty to 
our own country and our own King, 
than we could be by any change that 
would remove us from our dearly belo- 
ved British Public. 

Besides the written testimonies to . 
the utility of our labours, the public 
marks of gratitude which we daily ex- 
porcas, in requests to sit for pictures, 

usts, and so on, demand dur warmest 
thanks. Mr Scoular has just finished 
a full-length model of our n, td 
be executed in marble, for the Empe- 
ror of China ; and our esteemed friend, 
Sir Henry Raeburn, has painted us so 
often in his own inimitable style, that 
it is not now requisite for us to sit— 
he dashes us off from mere #ecollec- 
tion, and a long knowledge of our face 
and form. The last picture of us in 
our court dress, when we waited upon 
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our excellent Sovereign at Holyrood- be traced in the numerous sign-boards ; 
House, with Mr Jeffrey in the back and we have to thank the honest pub- 


d, has, like all the productions 
of John Watson's pencil, been much 
admired 


We feel equally grateful for the at- 
tentions of less able artists, who at- 
tempt to delineate our features for the 
more humble of decorating 

ien-boards ; and though we cannot 
state the likeness, or praise the exe- 
cation, yet, as an expression of na- 
tional feeling, the circumstance speaks 
volumes. When we passed through 
Stirling lately, it gave us some sur- 
prise to see the Samcen's- Head of our 
worthy friend Mr Dow metamorpho- 
sed into the grave features of Chris- 
topher North, with but little attention 
to our icular costume. The tur- 
ban is indeed removed ; but in place 
of our water-proof hat, an immense 
Highland bonnet is placed on our 
head, and we still wield the identical 
scymitar which was in the hand of our 
Mussulman predecessor. Scarcely an 
inn of any note in Glasgow is now to 
be seen without our picture as an at- 
tractive sign ; and in those at Paisley, 
our effigy is generally crowned by a 
Kilmarnock cowl or night-cap. All 
over the west country, the same in- 
ia point out where entertain- 
ment for men and horses may be pro- 
cured in the most comfortable manner, 
and at the cheapest rate. In England, 
we have extended our face even to 
Manchester ; and we believe we could 
travel from the Lend’s-End to John- 
o’-Groat’s- House, and lodge every 
night in NonTH's INN. Cross-Keys, 
and Black and Brown Bulls have given 
way to the attractive features of our 
benevolent countenance ; and even the 
martial faces of Wellington, Blucher, 
and Abercromby, have been altered so 
as to resemble our features, though the 
prominent nose of the first, the mus- 
tachios of the second, and the gilded 
epaulets of the third, enable a connois- 
seur in painting to discover the origi- 
nal representation. 

In Edinburgh, where our face is 

better known, a kind of likeness may 


lican who put up the very terrible re- 

ntation of our phiz which ap- 
pears at the bottom of the stair where 
the Scotsman is sold. Many people, it 
is said, who have come with the bad 
intention of purchasing that paper, 
have been so terrified at our stern look, 
though only on canvass, that they have 
carried their money elsewhere, and 
saved their credit by purchasing at the 
other newspaper offices in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The delicate manner in which we 
were nominated as one of the stewards 
for the next Northern Meeting, and the 
Pos » the — from pap alaa 

orth, demands a separate paragraph, 
and our best thanks to the noble Mar- 
quis who proposed it, and to the Earl 
—— who made such a excellent 
and a riate speech on the occasion. 

We have, in fact, been — ca- 
resse all parties since the King’s 
Visit to Edinburgh, that we arate 
ing trust — on the streets, a 
of the protection of our carriage. We 
took a less than an hour to get 
along the North-Bridge the other day, 
and at last to take refuge in No. 
17, Prince’s-Street, though we meant 
to walk farther, to avoid being embra- 
ced to death. We were leaning on the 
shoulder of our clever little friend, Mr 
Jeffrey, and accompanied by Professor 
Leslie; and the Sillys who did not 
know that we were the dearest friends 
possible, seemed iude surprised at the 
circumstance. We had not the use of 
our right hand for nearly a week after ; 
for the Whigs squeezed unmercifully 
at finding us in such company, and 
the ladies (dear creatures) praed up- 
on us so closely, that our habiliments 
smelt of ottar of roses fora fortnight. 
But we detain our readers from learn- 
ing the sentiments of the great lite- 
rary republic, of which it has pleascd 
them to name us Perpetual Dictator ; 
and so we begin, as the clerks we have 
appointed to class the artieles have sa 
— it, with our dearest friend, in 

e 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LAST NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


@ 
'* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. LXVIII.—It is really refreshing 
in these days of cant and absurdity, to meet with something worth reading. 


The King's Visit was calculated to reconcile the moderate of all 


ies, an 


it has had that effect to a marvellous degree. The best informed and liberal- 
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minded Whigs must now confess that the zealots of the party went a little too 
far; and it has occurred to more than one to regret the rashness of the meet- 
ing at the Pantheon to address the late Queen. But of thisenough. His Majes- 
ty is too much of a scholar and a gentleman to disregard known talents for a little 
a tion of judgment, and his present ministers are too wise and too prudent 
unnecessarily to call up disagreeable recollections. Among the other desirable 
consequences of the Royal Visit, it has had the effect, more than any thing we 
know, of striking out, by the friendly collision of the crowds at the Levee, 
new sparks of genius in the Scotish capital, of which, to say no more, the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, and Blackwood's Magazine for September, 
are ever-during specimens. 

** Of our own work, it becomes us not to speak ; but the friendly and man- 
ly tone in which we are mentioned by Mr North, in bis December Magazine, 
calls forth our unaffected acknowledgments. Liberal-minded and upright 
men t to be above the little selfish passions which actuate vulgar souls ; 
and Mr North and ourselves have done too much for the literature of 
our country to fear that our motives may be misrepresented. Violent and un- 
called for lities have been attributed to us both by those, who, if they 
were asked what the word meant, would be difficulted for an answer ; and we 
have both been unnecessarily blamed for exposing the shallows of learning and 
the cant of party-spirit, as if it were possible to criticise the one or discuss the 
other, without reference to the books or persons in which they are most of- 
fensively prominent. It has been said, that the object of both is to serve 

that Mr North has eye to the Governor-generalship of a distant 
colony, and that our views are directed to certain official offices and emolu- 
ments to which in certain circumstances we might be appointed. But we can 
answer for ourselves, that we shall accept of no office to which we have not a 
fair claim ; and we are morally certain, that our great contemporary is equally 
ae the reach of mercenary motives. We may both be occasionally mis- 
taken in our views of the present, and in our calculations of the future, but in 
all cases we write from the purest principles, and with a view to what appears 
to us to be the public sod. for the time. In Scotland, we are proud to say, 
tbat there are no Cobbetts nor Hunts, and only one Joseph Hume. 

“ To return, however, to the subject which has called forth these observa- 
tions, the Royal Number of Blackwood's Magazine, of which a'second edition 
has been advertised, and which we sincerely hope will be speedily bought up, 
contains more solid reasoning, infinitely more wit and humour, and a larger 
portion of good sense and good feeling, than any twenty volumes we could 
name since we began our critical labours. As a model of fine writing, we con- 

ider i e best passages of Playfair and Stewart, while, in wit and 


been accustomed to applaud in our earlier essays. To icularize any of the 
articles, would be an injury to the others ; and we could not venture to quote 
one passage, without transcribing the whole. We cannot, however, refraim 
from pointing out a singular fact, in confirmation of a hypothesis which we 
have often advauced, that the intellectual faculties of ibe huain species are 
not to be judged of by the bulk of the corporeal frame. We had occasion to . 
fee our respectable friend, Omai, at his Majesty’s Levee, and met him more 
than once afterwards in private society ; and Poop s little dark-complexion- 
ed man, scarcely perhaps so tall as ourselves, yet his striking aptitude for in- 
formation, and the — of his general — so well oe vem 
picturesque account o joyous reception of the King, a well for 
rising civilization of the i which gave him birth. We could dilate with 
pleasure on this subject; but the limits which our publishers have assigned 
to this — compel us to stop. We may resume the subject in a fu- 
ture number.” 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


* Regarding the efficacy of stimulants in chronic diseases, accompanied by 
derangement of the mental powers, the letters of our correspondents for the 
last quarter, and from every part of the empire, bear strong testimony. From 
recent ciscumstances, too, it would seem that mental stimulants have a more 
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speedy effect, than those preparations under that name, introdueed into the 
stomach, and mentioned in our Dispensatories : For instance, our letters from 
New Galloway say, that the fever which had been brought to that town by 
some Irish vagrants, and which was attended with fatal effects in a great num- 
ber of cases, totally and suddenly ceased in two days after the Number of 
Blackwood's Magazine for September arrived there. Our correspondent in 
Paisley announces the same fact, in a kind of incipient madness, which had 
prevailed there at intervals for three years, but which was totally checked on 
the first of October, by the a nce of the Royal Number, which the affect- 
ed devoured greedily ; and the excellent Professor of Medicine in the College 
of Glasgow publicly declared in his class, at the commencement of the present 
— that it had acted ‘as a specific in most cases of Typhus Radicalis and 
rorezig. 
. . In the North of England, we are happy to state, that the Orange fever has 
heen on the decline since the 5th of October; and in the narrow and confined 
streets: of: Dublin, inhabited chiefly by the poorer class of citizens, few cases of 
Furor pugnacitas have occurred since the arrival of the packet with four bales 
of Blackwood's Magazine. 

** The aceounts from Manchester and the West of England are equally fa- 
vourable, no cases of Phrenitis Radicalis, or Delirium Huntia, having been seen 
at the hospitale since the 15th of October. The two bad cases of Insanitas, 
accompanied by total loss of memory, which we formerly mentioned as having 
occurred in August last, at No. 166, High Street, Edinburgh, are the only 
ones, which, to our knowledge, have resisted the powerful stimulus of the 
Royal Number. The disease has now assumed the character of low conti- 
nued fever, which threatens to end in hopeless — it is needless to men- 
tion, that blistering, cupping, and profuse bleeding, had been previously tried 
by Dre Stevenson and Nimmo, who had been called in on the ——— of 
the first symptoms, without success ;—scarification and the actual cautery had 
been proposed, but the remedy was thought too harsh. We are happy, how- 
ever, to state, from the information of the fever-committee, that.there is now 
no of the contagion spreading, provided proper precautions are taken, 
and enforced by the magistrates and others concerned. 

:** We conclude, with declaring our belief in the efficacy of Blackwood's 

Magazine, as one of the best stimulants to nervous energy with which we are 

uainted ; and those to whom the public health is of importance, would do 

well to give it & fair trial, particularly in Delirium Constitutionale, D. Tuxa- 

tor, D. Nobilitas, D. Agraria, D, Infulelitas, and the other species of this tan- 
talizing disease.” 


THe New EpinspurGH REVIgW AND PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“* Blackwood s Magazine, No. LX VIII.—In our Number for October 1821, 
at the conclusion of the article on Mob Power, we maintained the policy of 
Royal Visits, and claimed one for Scotland; and, in this instance, we 
claim the merit of — convinced the Privy-Council, and his Majesty 
himeelf, of the propriety of our advice. The result shows that we were not 
mistaken—the King arrived in the Frith of Forth in the begining of August 
last; and if Scotland has been benefited by the presence of her Monarch, we 
trust the public will not forget the share the conductors of the New Ediuburgh 
Review had in bringing about this desirable event.* 

« Although much has already been written upon this great theme, with every 





* Lord Melville, Mr Peele, and Sir William Knighton, give a very different ac- 
count from all this. Not one member of the Privy-Council, we dare say, ever saw the 
Phrenological Review, and three-fourths of them are not at this moment aware of its 
existence. We should not be surprised, after this plumper, to find it asserted that the 
writers of that journal dictated Bruce's Travels, brought home the Elgin Marbles, or 
were the authors of Don Juan and the Scotch Novels. The Observer newspaper 
mentions, that an admirable paper on Salt, in this same Review, was the true cause of 
the repeal of the Salt Tax ; but we should as soon believe that the worthy editor of that 
paper, and not the Duke of Wellington, heat the French at Waterlao. 
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variety of talent, we think that the work before us is of a dilfbrent class from 
all its contemporaries, and totally gape them all. It is partly didactic, and 
partly descriptive—partly in prose, partly in verse—partly humorous, and 
partly grave—inculcating the noblest lessons in the finest style of reflection, 
and describing, with great vivacity, perfect truth, and the most generous en- 
thusiasm—scenes which will indeed live in the memory of t the present 
generation of Scotsmen, bnt of which even the delighted witnesses must de- 
sire to preserve this admirable record. The whole of this incomparable Num- 
ber, we have been informed, was written by the Great Unknown, with the ex- 
ception of one paper, at the particular request of his Majesty; and it is said 
the publisher paid no less than four thousand guineas for the manuscript. We 
cantiot, however, vouch for the truth of this on our own personal knowledge ; 
but, be that as it may, the author's great aim, and he has had the skill. to eze- 
cute his purpose, is to combine a lively description of recent events with the 
grand moral and political reflections to which they give rise. 

** As we are assured that any comment of ours on a work such as this would 
be worse than superfluous, we give the contents of the Number at full length, 
assured that the work will be permanently uper unicN. idest we have 
miscalculated the li taste end the loyal enthusiasm.of the country. 

** Before closing the delightful subject, however, we would direct the attention 
of our readers to one paper, strikingly calculated fo illustrate the doctrines of 
Phrenology, which we have elsewhere maintained—we mean the “ Royal 
- Days Entertainments, by Omai the Traveller" Knðwing that a gentleman, 
eminently skilled in Phrenology, had examined the developement of Omai's 
head upwards of three years ago, we endeavoured, by a careful analysis of his 
narrative; to discern what ties were strong, and what less vigorous in his 
mind. ` For instance, finding that he always mentions the ladies with 
animation, we were induced to set down the aaative feeling (that almost uni- 
versal ingredient in the human male) as not deficient in Omai. His rising in 
the Parligment House at the Banquet, to make a speech after the. Duke .of 
: Hamilton had finished his uu ted harangue, and his appearance: in Mr 
` Blackwood’s shop with a club, whew he received a message from Glengarry, 
shew that self-esteem, combativeness, and destructiveness, were in ample propor- 
tion. Ta usion — nn end UE verses which he has eom- 
posed, ‘demonstrate that éndividuality an y nifiveness were leadi 
parts of his cerebral organization ; and his option of the Highland — 
at the Levee, his temerity in shaking hands with his Majesty. when he em- 
barked, and his companionship with Lord Fife and Mr North, are pretty 
strong evidences that colouring, self-esteem, and adhesiveness, would be 
found strongly marked. The red painted waggons of Mr Morten, which 
he commissioned for the King, his admiration of the mouse-trap, and his 
efforts at making of nails, shew that he possessed the o of acqui- 
sitiveness and constructiveness ; and his milies and expressions of novelty may, 


without straining, be —— to indicate ideality and wonder. Such were 
leading features of Omai's head, as they to us, on a careful perusal of 


his narrative. Let us now see the connection between the inferred develop- 
ment anil the real development, as noted by the eminent individual to whom 
"we have alluded, and the present President of the Phrenological nor tee 


terms ir ier gs inérease in this order—‘ moderate —' 
* full’ —* — very large’—‘ extraordinary.’ 
Organs of Faculties. Bize inferred. Size ascertained. 
1. Amativeness, . . . full. I examined the head of Omai 
2. Combativeness, . : very large. the traveller, and found it to be 
3. Destructiveness, . . full. an oblate spheroid, without any 
4. Individuality, . . . very large. distinctive mark, other than a 
5, Philoprogenitiveness, extraordinary. gnomon-like excrescence about 
6. Colouring, — the middle, and a gash a little 
7. Self-esteem, . . very large. further down, resemb the 
8. uisitiveness, . , te. = pi Do € been 
9. iveness, . . produ y growing close to a 
10.. Canstructiveneas, . = M sharp stone. 
lk. Ideality and wonder, extraordinary. LousETRAPIUS. 
19, Wit, . . . . . unascertained. 
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** On comparing the previous sketch with the result of the examination, we 
were rather disappointed at the result, although Omai's case, as well as Hag- 
gart's, afforded peculiar facilities for establishing the doctrine. The author of 
the * Gathering of the West' politely refused to allow his head to be manu- 
pilized by the same hands that so successfully developed the cerebral organi- 
sation of H t the murderer. However, we hope our successors in the 
Phrenological Society, if he dies within Britain, will not fail to secure his head, 
as well as that of the Great Unknown, for the benefit of science. Professor 
Leslie's and Mr Tickler's may not be unworthy of looking after, with the 
same view, when they shall have ‘ shuffled off this mortal coil.’ The head 
of the author of the * Sorrows of the Stot, if the whole Number be not thc 
work of the Great Unknown, should display a superabundance of the organs 
. of wit, ideality, veneration, and righteousness, with respectable bumps of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, which we have no doubt the Scotsman finds to 
his cost. We had a great deal more equally instructive to say on this sub- 
ject, but we must conclude at present with recommending to our readers, if 
they wish to be good subjects and good men, to study with earnestness the 
Royal Number of Blackwood's Magazine, and regularly take out the New 
Edinburgh Review." 


THe CuRISTIAN MONITOR- 


** Honour the King.® 1 Pet. ii. 17. Various have been the opinions of di- 
vines, in different ages, upon the import of these words. In the original Greek, 
the word Tiun —honour, laus, —implies, honour, esteem, and respect; and when, 
as in the words which we have quoted, this honour, esteem, and respect, is 
taken in connection with the other clause of the sentence, THE KiNo, this by 
no means implies, that the honour, esteem, and respect of subjects is required 
in the same to foreign or outlandish magistrates, but is only required 
by the Apostle to the reigning Sovereign, under whom we are for the time. 
But whether this honour, esteem, and respect is due to all and every King, 
whatever may be his public or private iris y proposition which a pa 
called the Scotsman, and circulated among the unlearned, doubteth,) or w 
ther this honour, esteem, and respect, is necessarily limited to a King worthy 
of them, has long been a matter of ent among commentators. (See Eu- 
seb. St August. and Horsley, in loco.) We hope we do not err in giving it 
as our opinion, that honour, esteem, and respect, are eminently due to the first 
magistrate of every country where a contrary conduct would be unsafe ; but, in 
our own country, primarily to the Protestant succession, established at the Re- 
volution in 1688, and eminently to the person of hia present most gracious 
Majesty, the most entire honour, esteem, and respect, are justly due. Though 
it becomes all men, generally speaking, to be sober-minded, yet there are times 
when a little relaxation of spirit is pardonable; and we know no book where 
this relaxation and hilarity is so becomingly illustrated in practical lessons, as 
' in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for September last, written upon occasion 
of his Majesty's royal Pragress to his ancient Kingdom, and his visit to our 
National Church. The paper, however, in that Number, entitled ** Noctes 
Ambrosiane," which, to weak minds, may seem an apology for indulging in 
profane merriment, promiscuous dancing, and excess in spirituous liquors, 
should be torn out, or the pages pinned up, before putting it into the hands of 
the thoughtless.” | 


EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


** Blackwood's Magazine, No. LXVIII.—It is scarcely within our province 
to notice publications not professedly scientific; but, though we cannot en- 
tirely convince our judgment of its propriety, we gratify our feelings by an- 
nouncing, as one of the fruits of his Majesty s late visit, the publication of the 
sixty-eighth or Royal Number, of Mr Blackwood's unrivalled Magazine. This 
most excellent publication, to which every man of talent in the country has 
occasionally contributed, and which is even said to have been the vehicle of 
some admired essays from Royalty itself, frequently contains important though 
detached notices on subjects of uncommon interest ; and in the Number which 
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we have just mentioned, there is an admirable paper on thé comparative 
warmth and decency of breeches and kilts. When we read the Sketches of 
our friend Colonel Stewart of Garth, we were almost convinced, that 
the philabeg was better adapted than any species of clothing hitherto, invented 
for withstanding the extremes of heat and cold. We did not advert at that 
time to the circumstance, that the Colonel's excellent observations applied only 
to naked Highlanders, to whom the slightest shade of clothing might be deem- 
ed a luxury; but since we have read the ** Letter from a Goth to a Celt," 
our views have entirely changed, and we now feel more than ever attached to 
breeches, whether considered as objects of art, or bulwarks of morality. — 

** The narrative of our ingenious friend Eree Omai, too, is curious, asshewing 
the effects of education and civilization upon an intelligent foreigner, from an 
island which has been discovered within the memory of man. Nothing so in- 
teresting in the natural history of the human species has occurred since the 
appearance of the Esquimaux, who, however, was infinitely removed in point 
of intelligence from our respectable friend. We hope to be able to give the 
article entire, with our remarks, in a future Number ; together with the de- 
scription of some minerals which he brought us from Otaheite, and which do 
not appear to have been noticed by the French mineralogists. We hope, also, 
to be able, by that time, to communicate some particulars regarding the So- 
ciety of Arts in Otaheite, for which we drew up some regulations, at Omai's 
request, upwards of three years ago, and which he ugdertook to establish by 
tbe extensive inflnence of his family among the native tribes," 


EniNBURGH Evenine COURANT. 


** We are happy to announce a new edition of Blackwood's ep ad um Maga- 
zive, for September last ; which we recommend, as containing a lively pictüre 
of the feelings which prevailed among all classes of our fellow subjects upon 
his Majesty's visit, and the hearty ** welcome to Auld Reikie" which he then 
received, —See Advertisement.” 


CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 


“© Biackwood's Magazine, No. LXVIII. 2d Edition.—In the present dearth 
of continental intelligence, we cannot do better than call the public attention 
to the new edition of Blackwood’s Magazine now announced. Nothing cer- 
tainly has occurred in Edinburgh, since the union of the two kingdoms, of 
more importance to its citizens than the Royal Visit of his Majesty to his an- 
cient Capital, and the publication of this unrivalled work, if we except the re- 
duction of the police assessment from 1s. 6d. to 1s. in the pound, for which 
the public are indebted to the late commissioners. Though we happen to differ 
on some minor points of political economy from the writers of this celebrated 
journal, we shall ever remember the display of loyalty exhibited on this auspi- 
cious visit, and the transparent metaphorical expressions of joy which lighted 
up every window and every countenance on that occasion. . We venture to 
doubt, however, though the Courier asserted the fact, that the publication of 
the Royal Number raised the funds two per cent ; but we assert nothing posi- 
tively i the subject, as our private letters make no mention of the occur- 
rence. e may again advert to the circumstance, when we have ascertained 
its possibility, by a reference to Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations,—a book we 
have frequently occasion to quote, as containing much sound information, and 
the edition of which, in four volumes, we hold to be one of the very best works 
ever published in this country. The reader who wishes to possess this invalu- 
able book will recollect, that Buchanan's edition is the one we universally re- 
fer to. Of Blackwood's Royal Number, the contents, which will be found at 
length in our first page, will be the best recommendation.—See Advertisement.” 


t 
Tux EDINBURGH ADVERTISER. 


ELITERBATURE. Bluckood's Magazine, No. LXVIII., Second Edition.— 
In our first page, our readers will see an advertisement of the LXVIIIth, or 
Koyal N amber, of this respectably-conducted and entertaining Miscellany, with 
. Vor. : 
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the contents inserted at full length. This supersedes, in 4 measure, what 
we intended to say upon this valuable work, which is advertised oftener in 
òur Journal than the Edinburgh Review of late ; and we always judge of books 

this criterion. Dr Solomon's esteemed work, which he describes as of great ser- 
vice in certain diseases, and the Balm of Gilead, we wish to see as often as we 
can. In common with the greater part of our fellow-subjects, we regularly 
take out Blackwood's Magazine whenever its announcement appears in our pa- 
per ;--and the Royal Number, as it is called, is, as far as we are able to ju 
equal to any thing we have ever read iu print. The descriptions of Omai, the 
South-Sea Islander—(he was pointed out to us by Mr Murphy, at the Cross, on 
Wednesday )—4are given in his own native style, which is considerably different 
from the late Principal Robertson's ; and the ** Gathering of the West" is 
said to be written by the author of the ** Ayrshire Legatees.” If that be the 
case, it is of course good.  ** The Sorrows of the r old Stot,” as the Scots- 
man is now announced for Wednesday and Saturday, it is not our business to 
increase ; we leave that to the gentlemen who publish on those days ; but 
experientia docet Scotibus, as Colloquius says in his Cordery,—that is, a twice- 
a-week paper is no joke if it do not sell. We shall not enter at present into 
the ** Glengarry Controversy," as we heard our worthy Sheriff was displeased 
at its appearing in a contemporary, and we would avoid giving unnecessary of- 
fence. As loyal subjects, however, we recommend the work as worthy of a care- 
fal perusal ; and we meption, for the information of our country readers, that 
it may be had in most of the market towns for threepence a-night, a price 
which we think very reasonable.” 


Tug EDINBURGH WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 


** The Royal Number of Blackwood's Magazine is just now advertised in a se~ 
eond edition—the first, of no less than 50,000 cepies, as we have been inform- 
ed, being out of print. 1f we were not afraid of giving offence to some respect- 
able friends, we should have inserted several extracts from this amusing and 
instructive — which contains more wit and humour, and even infor- 
mation, within its covers, than many quartos of ten times the bulk and twent 
times the value. In saying this, we by no means wish to reflect upon publi- 
cations of a similar nature, of which it has happened us to have some 
rience ; but we know that Mr Blackwood ys more for a single sheet of hi 
inestimable work, than we have had for a volume twice as thick, and ten times as 
heavy, as any two of his. Though much inclined, therefore, to give extracts, 
we cannot at present spare room, as matters of more importance to Me fnerat 
welfare of Europe—our own observations on the Congress at Verona-—dernand 
our attention, and that of the public. Asa specimen of Asiatic manners, how- 
ever, we cannot help thinking the narrative of Omai curious, end — 
corroborating what is said of the Friendly Islanders, in a book lately published, 
entitled, History of the European Discoveries in Asia, in three volumes 8vo., 
written by a gentleman of this city, of whom we have a very high opinion. 

** When the first edition of the Royal Number appeared, we were hot so much 
disposed as now to give an opinion on the article entitled “ The Sorrows of 
the Stot,” partly from friendship to the great political Economist, to whom we 
thought the article alluded ; but now, since that gentleman has left the Soots- 
man Newspaper, and that it is announced to be published twice a-week, and one 
of those days Weduesday, we cannot, in justice to ourselves, but say, that the 
article in question is a very clever, sensible, mild, and manly ex ation, with 
a disloyal junto, and such as we would have written ourselves had not Mr 
Blackwood taken up the subject. With his permission, we shall print it in our 
paper some day soon ; as we observed that the present editors of the Scotsman 
did not wear heath in their hats, nor smiled, so long as his Majesty continued 
with us in Edinburgh, while we sold our large and loyal bouquet for a broom 
to an honest woman at Stockbridge for twopence, to sweep her shop, after his 
Majesty's royal departure.” 


Tur Epinsures STAR. 


** Blackwood's Magazine for September.—We gave ourselves credit for being 
very particular in mentioning everv thing that occurred during hia Maientv's 
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late most welcome visit to the Modern Athens, and we thought we had even 
exhausted the subject. But the publication of this number of the Magazine 
hes shewn us, that much as we supposed we had done, much more remained 
of which we were not aware, though had the same topics occurred to us in the 
same light, it ia very probable that we should have treated them in the same 
manner. As we should not like to hurt the sale of this work, which, more- 
ever, is said to have been written by the Author of Waverley, by going over the 
again, we take the liberty of referring to the contents of the number in 
the advertisement below, and to mention, that it is the general and almost ex- 
clusive subject of conversation among the first society of Edinburgh, and that 
the newspapers in the reading-rooms and coffee-houses are almost totally ne- 
for this attractive brochure. 

* It would be unjust to a very meritorious institution not to mention, that 
those who are waiting for copies till the new edition is printed, which we un- 
derstand is now in the press, may have an opportunity of seeing it, for a v 
moderate subscription, in the Reading-Room, Merchant's-Hall, Hunter's 
Square, where are also to be seen a greater variety of newspapers than in any 
institution of a similar kind in the three kingdoms. It is not perhaps generally 
known, that the worthy conductor of this establishment has also spare rooms 
in the asme suite for sales of property, extremely commodious for men of busi- 
ness, and that regular subscribers have the use of a water-closet below stairs, 
& convenience worth more than the money asked, and of incalculable benefit 
to strangers visiting Edinburgh, either for business or pleasure." 


Tue SCOTSMAN. 


** Some of our readers may have heard that there is a detestable book pub- 
lished in Edinburgh under the name of Blackwood's Magazine. There is not a 
word of truth in it from beginning to end. The writers are all p by govern- 
ment to hoodwink the people, and laugh them out of their liberty. This we 
know for a fact ; else, why the secret visits of Mr North to Dalkeith Palace du- 
ring the late visitation of the King, and the abuse of the mild and virtuous pa- 
triot and accomplished gentleman who established this work for the benefit of 
the public, and sold it at the moderate profit of a farthing per number, which 
we honestly deelare is all that has been made by it for the last three years. 

** We have seen, by chance, the September Number of this work, and have 
only to say, that no person who the Scotsman should ever look into it. 
The fulsome flattery of the King, who, as all our readers know, is but a man, 
is disgusting ; and the conduct of the people on a late occasion, gave but too 
much occasion to our enemies to triumph. It was little to the honour of the 
thinking part of the community, that so many seemed glad at an event which 
must cost them so many privations in fhe shape of new taxes. The y ban- 

uet, too, and all the unnecessary and wasteful expence of equipages for the 

own-Council, it is easy to demonstrate, must be substracted trom your week- 
ly earnings. Even those who should have been with us, t for a time 
their radical imtereats, and shamefully and disgracefully hum themselves 
before Royalty at Holyrood-house. We blush to write it ; for we were not there 
—not we—but in our silent apartments moyrned the miseries of our ruined 
country. We could not look at shows which we knew must be pes for by 
the widow and the orphan ; nor hear of banquets with patience, devoured by 
sinecurists, placemen, and corruptionists. 

* From this time w^ resolved o rae price of grr Scotsman — 
penee to sevenpence, the present price of a quartern loaf—only publishing 
twice a-week in place of once,—so that the public in future might have for foure 
teen-pence what we charged twenty-pence for before. The rise is thus no- 
thing, when the additional quantity of information which will be given is con- 
sidered, and we shall be actually losers by the measure. But the good of our 
suffering fellow-citizens is above every thing to us ; and supposing the price of 
oatmeal to be fourteen-pence, and thai seven T table individuals agree to 
take one copy of our paper, and pass it to one another on Saturday and Sunda 
in succession, it is quite evident that the additional expence to each person wi 
Rot mueh exceed per week a single half-penny, or a quarter of a pound o£ meal, 
end this deducted from the porridge or ale pot, can make but a small and im- 
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percep tible difference in. the quantity used by each person or family. Or if there 

any of our readers (a supposition which we will not hastily indulge) who can 
for a moment hesitate to abridge his meals to that trifling extent, for the mass 
of moral and political information which fills our pases, if he havea family, let 
him keep a child from school, or without shoes, for only one quarter, and the 
same result follows. For it is a notorious fact, that schoolmasters are too well 
paid, as well as the clergymen of the establishment, and that children are ge- 
nerally more disposed to play than learning. 

** One word more. In the book to which we have alluded in the beginning of 
this article, and which is sold to the rich for the monstrous price of half-a-erown, 
there is an article entitled, ** The Sorrows of the Stot.” We do not pretend 
to misunderstand the nature of this attack, and we shall meet the writer man- 
fully. We are accused of saying one thing one week and contradicting our- 
selves the next, and so on. But we appeal to the experience of our readers if 
it be possible, on any given Saturday, to recollect all that we have said or done 
on the Saturday preseding : and we maintain, that hissing and groaning, and 
contemptuous silence, is as good loyalty as cheering and eating, and not by 
one-half so expensive. Besides, James Ballantyne has not yet condescended to 
tell us why he prints Blackwood's Magazine, the Weekly Journal, and the 
novels of the Author of Waverley, though we have asked him again and again. 
Neither has Sir Walter Scott accounted to us for his appointment as Deputy- — 
lieutenant of Roxburghshire, his visits to the King, and his other private trans- 
actions.* When these gentlemen come forward with their answers, then we will 
tell them why our printers have given us up,—why we determined to publish 
twice a-wcek, and take in advertisements to help our sale, —and why the great 
political economist found it more profitable to write for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for which he is paid, than for the Scotsman, which paid him nothing. 

** We have received four pence half-penny for the use of the Greeks, which 
will be appropriated accordingly to the good cause." 


EDINBURGH EPtscoPAL MAGAZINE AND Review. 


* We understand, that at the late Convocation of the Bishops of our Scottish 
Episcopal Church, held at Aberdeen, it was unanimously agreed upon, that, 
at their next visitation, they should urge among their diocesans the necessity 
of reading Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, as the best antidote against the 
. unconstitutional and infidel publications circulated by the enemies of order. 
with so much assiduity, and recommend to every priest and deacon under their 
yd i to be possessed of at least one copy for the une of their respective 

ocks.” 


THe Farmers MAGAZINE. 


«© Blackwood’s Magazine No. LXVIII.—1t is perhaps not unknown to some 
of our readers, that we furnished the agricultural reports for this celebrated 
Magazine at its first commencement, and before it had attained to its present cha- 
racter and extensive circulation. We therefore hold ourselves entitled to re- 
commend this work, got up by the Intellectual Interest, as a desirable addition 
to every farmer's library, and particularly the number for September last, 
which contains no views hostile to the Agricultural Interest of this kingdom. 
We recommend it particularly as an excellent intellectual compost, and pecu- 
liarly favourable to the germination of the seeds of loyalty, religion, and 
feeling, in those minds which are not sadly overcropped, or otherwise 
riorated by unskilful management. 

** Ye generous Britons venerate the plough, 
And honour Blackwood’s Royal Number too." 


THE EpniN»URGH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
** Blackwood's Magazine, Royal Number, Second Edition.—W e do not think 


it decorous, on common occasions, to criticize contemporary periodical publica- 
tions; whether daily, hebdomadary, or enlightening the intellectual hemisphere 





* Well done, Stot ! This is modesty with a witness ! 





Pd 
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once a-montb, like ‘ the ailver orb of night.’ In this particular case, how- 
ever, we hope we shall stand excused with our friends for obtruding on their 
notice (if obtruaion it can be called) the Second Edition of the Royal Number 
of Mr Blackwood's Magazine, published on the joyous occasion of his most 
Gracious Majesty's paternal Visit to the ancient Capital of his royal ancestors. 
We have heard it asserted in more than one a o uarter, and by those 
who, we presume, should have known better, that the whole of this intellec- 
tual treat was written by the Great Unxnown. The delay of the publica- 
tion of Peveril of the Peak may, with plausibility, be sup to have had 
some share in giving rise to this absurd rumour ; but we should be far from 
doing justice to the claims of imperative truth, did we allow the idle story to 
arealate farther, without the most positive and unqualified contradiction. 
That number of Mr Blackwood's Magazine, whatever may be the towering 
ability which it displays (and there can be no doubt that it is characterized by 
a happy exhibition of talents of the first order), was not wholly written by the 
very eminent personage, who is usually discriminated from the herd of ordi 
writers, by the title of the Great Unknown. He is * himself alone ;' and though 
the writers in this wonderful periodical have shewn themselves capable of 
‘ exhausting worlds, and then ‘ imagining mew ones, yet, having heard the 
report, we feel the imperious necessity of setting tbe public right. Further, 
perhaps, it is not necessary for us to say any thing ; but in our * mind's eye,’ 
the Royal Number of Mr Blackwood's Magazine will long remain a brilliant 
monument of the genius and talent that shone with such effulgeut brightness 
at the Court of Holyrood : So * May the King live for ever: it will be the better 
for all of us, my boys!" " 


Tue EDINBURGH OBSERVER. 


* Blackwood's Royal Number.—We have just read over for the third time, 
without an interval, the second edition of this excessively splendid and ani- 
mating picture of the feelings and doings of our countrymen. We need not 
repeat what we said upon occasion of its first appearance. Our sentiments re- 
gurding it are still unchanged, and will never c ; and those who have not 
the good fortune to possess the series of our paper for the Royal fortnight, 
would do well to avail themselves of the present opportunity of buying No. 68. 
of Blackwood, of which we hear 50,000 sre now printed. In addition 
to what was formerly said, however, we may be pardoned for remarking, 
that our predictions regarding * The Sorrows of the Stot' have been remarka 
verified. The Scotsman has, we understand from good authority, now vint 
so much in public esteem, that its proprietors have determined to lower its 
price, and try it twice a- week, before finally giving it up. As lovers of our 
King and country, we rejoice that the trade of misleading the ignorant has 
not proved a lucrative one—and we are happy to hear that the tread-mill in 
Bridewell goes on to admiration. ; 

While on the subject of periodical publications, we cannot avoid noticing 
the 6th Number of the New Edinburgh Review, and calling the atten- 
tion of the public to that work. It seems, however, to have attracted more 
attention in the highest quarter, for we observe, in a note to p. 571,-that 
his Majesty was induced to visit Scotland solely from the modest hints 
given his Ministers in this work; and we happen to know that the Salt 
Tax, and the Malt Tax, were ed in consequence of the observations 
of the excellent writers of. that book. It is particularly fortunate for the 
country, that men possessing such influence in the Cabinet and in Parlia- 
ment, are always disposed to exert it with moderation and prudence. Such 
excessive and unconstitutional power, however, is really dangerous; and if 
they should take it into their heads to repeal the Union, emancipate the Catho- 
lics, or interfere in the affairs of Portugal and Spain, the country might be | 
placed in very critical circumstances.” - l 


GLASGOW CHRONICLE. 


* After all this, can any rational creature hesitate about adopting our opinion ? 
From the mass of evidence now adduced, the whole world must be satislied 
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that, as we indeed had all along suspected, this précious Christopher North, 
Esquire, is one and the same person with Mns Gaant or LaccAN. We wish 
the old girl much joy of her versatility, —end no mote disclaimers, if you please, 
Madam!!!” 


Grascow SENTINEL. i : 
**. No, fore gad, truth is a jewel—Enowv is really prime—bang up this 
number. The miserable, rascally Hamilton Hi s must be in a fine stew. 


Ware whip, ou dogs—but the whole race of you will soon be viridicated."* 
Nothing of Spalding vxT ? Ah, you hero, look to your hits / 


Tre EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 


** Some of the faithful have been taken unawares this month, by the publi- 
eation of an extraordinary work, entitled, The Royal Magazine of Blackwood, 
which has been seen in many, very many parlours, by the authors of the pre- 
gent address, in company with much better books, and even in the hands of 
babes. This is a work we never sit down to read, though we peer happen 
to see it in the shop of Brother Snivel. We are credibly informed, however, 
that it sells to a great extent—a great extent, indeed—even among the serious ; 
&nd that the profits, the real serit profits, are immense, and beyond calcu- 
lation. It is also said to be loyal and religious—yea, even an enemy to infidel 
principles, and infidel Reviews. Ifso, though we cannot conscientioualy 
recommend it to the exclusion of the Evangelical Magazine, yet, if other 
Magazines or Reviews are to be read, (and we fear they must,) that would be 
the book we should point out—trusting thet our recommendation may have the 
effect of inducing Mr Blackwood, who they say is a very liberal man—a very 
liberal man indeed—to dedicate the profits of one Number to the support of 
ministers, the erection of chapels, and other good works. With this hint, we 
teke leave of our readers for another month.” 


LiTzRrarny CHRONICLE. 


** As a record of the opinions and observations of the greatest men that ever 
lived, (this is blarney with a witness from a Cockney!) on one of the most 
important events to Scotland that ever adorned her history, this Number (our 
Royal Number) is invaluable." 


GENTLEMAN 8 MAGAZINE. 


** We honestly believe that there is scarcely a man now living, and arrived 
at the years of discretion, who does not regularly take out this amusing Maga- 
zine. 


La BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


** The prevailing colour this month is tartan ; the Christopher bonnet is uni- 
vwersally worn; and the hair is arranged most becomingly à-la-North, with 
brilliants in the form of a St Andrew's Cross." 


Monrary MAGAZINE. 


‘* Blackwood's Magazine for September has been published since our last, 
and is brim-full of loyalty on the King's Visit to Scotland. We knew some- 
thing of Courts man prs ago, and shall only say, that his Majesty's Minis- 
tera might have availed themselves of our services, had they so wished. The 
whole Number is full of wit, humour, and learning, beyond common. The 
atoms of talent which float in the intellectual atmosphere, seem to have left 
the old city, and to have concentrated themselves, from some secret cause 
which philosophers may yet discover, over Prince's Street, which is now the 
Paternoster-Row of Edinburgh. On this principle, any measure of ability 
which the Royal Number displays may be easily accounted for.” 
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Tuer LITERARY GAZETTE. 


* We have to apologize to our readers for departing from our ordinary and 
established rule Ht modicis any Periodical; but Blackwood's Magazine, es- 
ially the Royal Number, the advertisement of the Second Edition of which 
is this day in our columns, may justify worse transgressions. We are glad to 
see such a display of loyalty and talent united. In a former volume, we demons 
strated that the ‘ Ayrshire Legatees’ must have been written by the Author of 
the Scottish Novels, and we think we can perceive the same in the present 
Number. It is also certain, that the rance of * Peveril of the Peak’ has 
been unaccountably delayed. A sketch of the story on which this celebrated 
writer is eupposed to have founded his tale, was given in & former Number. 
** We have seen a few sheets of Mr Southey's new work, and we have no he- 
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sitation in saying, that he is no less eminent as a historian, than as a poet and 


a biographer. 

The other English periodicals are 
all equally loud in our praise. Out 
steady friend, The Courter, lauds us to 
the skies—The New Times eulogises 
our immortal Magazine in good set 

hrases—The Sun lends its rays to 

figu us to the Temple of Fame— 
Star wastes its feeble glimmer in 

our service ; and there is nothing else 
but Blackwood in The Globe. The 
minor publications, (for we have not 
room even to name the tenth part of 
them) exhaust the hyperboles of Cock- 


ney phrase to do us homage ; and the 
thousand provincial papers of England 


reverberate the name ss North — 
county to county, as the supporter 
the Throne, and the Protector of the 
People. 

“The Scottish provincial papers, too, 
are almost unanimous in our praise ;— 
one terms us “ the immortal North ;” 
another calls us ‘‘ the terror of Radi- 
cals ;” a third designates us as the 
* Champion of Religion ;" and even 
the Aberdeen Chronicle, forgetting for 
& moment its usual rancour and vul- 
garity, views with — our 

Number, and only bewails its 
own decreasing sale. 

We must not lead our public to be- 
lieve, however, that we have no ene- 
mies, for that would not be true. No, 
we have still a few in the low sup- 

of Radicalism, and the ene- 
mies of public morals, public order, 
and public men. Even these, since the 
King's appearance, and the publication 
of the Royal Number, have sadly 
changed their tone ; and our mild and 
manly way of expressing ourselves has 
polished even the style of the lowest 
excrescences of the — are now 
termed only ** rigidly righteous ;" our 
morali is said i» be pr stern and 
severe;' and our political PD 
' too unaccommodating,” by those 
who, before being tamed into gentility 


bo lec iiu le, would have exbausted 
e slang of Billingsgate or Newgate 

inst us in the multifarious terms 
of vulgar abuse. 

Our warm-hearted friends in Ire- 
land are, as usual, loud in their joy, 
and tumultuous in their applause ; and 
much of tbe present quiet of the sister 
island is most truly attributed, in the 
Irish ne rs, tothe universal circu- 
lation of Black wood’sMagazine, and the 
temperate and manly firmness of the 
— Lord Lieutenant. The Royal 

umber, from the immense quantity 
that Mr Ballantyne has to print, and 
the — the packets from contrary 
winds, being a few oe later than 
usual in reaching the Emerald Isle, 
had well nigh roused the people to tu- 
mult. A Kilkenny county meeting, on 
the spur of the occasion, resolved, with 
the usual impatience of Irishmen, 
*€ that a subscription should be imme- 
diately opened for making a road, on 
the M‘Adam plan, between Donagha- 
dee and Portpatrick ;” and a meeting: 
at Antrim “‘ agreed to petition Mr 
North, that his January Number 
should be published in December.” 

The Cloonmony News Letter men- 
tions, in a very well written article, 
that it was entirely through the inad- 
vertence of our parents that we were 
not born in Ireland; for that the 
O’Norths of Ballynafad must have 
been our progenitors, and, of course, 
that we must be completely Irish, 
though born on the north side of the 
Tweed, This last circumstance might 
be thought conclusive in favour of the 
Land of Cakes; but Mr Murdoch 
O'Reilly, who has published a hand- 
some octavo on the subject, argues, with 
great sincerity, ** that though we were 
born in a stable, it did not necessarily 
follow that we should be a horse.”— 
But the ** Beauties of Ireland" next 
month. ' 
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We intended to have made a selec- 
tion from the flattering compliments 
received from the foreign universities ; 
but this is the less necessary since the 

ublication of the “Corona” of Pro- 
essor Schneiderkopft of Leyden, in fif- 
teen volumes folio, with annotations, in 
which the chief of these are inserted, 
and to which we refer. 

The sensation excited in France by 
the appearance of the Royal Number 
of * Le Grand Magasin,” as one of 
our translators (M.. Chateaubriand, it 
is su ) terms it, has not been ex- 
ceeded b any thing since the entrance 
of the alli army into Paris. Poor 
old Louis forgot his gout for a week 
to read us ; and when the ** L'Etoile 
du Nord," asanother translator names 
our Magazine, was published at Lyons, 
jts appearance was hailed by rustic 


Vor Populi. 
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dances, family meetings, universal re- 
joicings, and bumpers of the beat wines 


In France turned up “a la santé du 
Christophe le Grand.” 

In Germany, Poland, and Russia, 
Tur MAGAZINE is equally esteemed ; 
no less than twenty-seven printed edi- 
tions, Mr Perthes of Hamburgh writes 
us, made their appearance at the last 
Leipsic fair, besides the nine regularly 
translated into German with Mr Black- 
wood's permission. One thousand co- 
pies are privately sent monthly to the 
Grand Signior, which as many learn- 
ed Jews translate into the Turkish 
lan ; and if ever the Ottoman 
power be destined to rise in the scale 
of civilization, there is no question but 
this must be solely attributed to the 
beneficial effects of THE MAGA- 
ZINE. 


e,* Want of room obliges us to omit the usual Lists of New Books, Appointments, &c. 


BLACKWOOD'S 
EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
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OF DANTE, AND HIS TIMES. 


Tue lovers of sentiment and Italian 
literature generally turn, most unjust- 
ly, their exclusive attention to Pe- 
trarch ; and seem to regard Dante as a 
sublime butrepulsive genius, untouch- 
ed by those tender passions, of which 
his rival unceasingly complained. It is 
vulgarly supposed, that the Beatrice 
whom Dante has so fondly and so beau- 
tifully immortalized, was but a mere 
abstract personification of Theology ; 
and that if he ever had known a fe- 
male of the name, it was at an age 
when both must have been unsuscep- 
tible of more than childish attachment. 
Beatrice Portinari, however, bornat tbe 
same time nearly with the poet, died 
at the age of twenty-six ; which leaves 
ample space to the poet for the raptu- 
rous dream of first love. How much 
deeper his passion was than that of Pe- 
trarch, may be judged not only from 
the poetry, but the character of both ; 
from the bold, indignant spirit of 
Dante, that throws into shade the fee- 
ble plaintiveness of his successor. But 
what is singular with regard to Dante, 
is, that the most ardent temperament, 
the most glowing poetical spirit on re- 
cord, should have been also the — 

of imagination. Owing, aps, 

a noch io. his early loss en sabes. 
quent misfortanes, as to his original 
isposition, his love is the very ideal 
of the passion. Others have sung their 
impatient desires and dreams of bliss, 
the pains of absence, and the pleasures 


of — Numerous are the poets 
of love-song and elegy ; but Dante 


alone has consecrated memory of 
first and of lost love. He alone eleva- 
ted the passion into & devotion and a 
religion, and pursued the object of his 
affection even to the heavens. 

It would be idle here seeking to 
prove what must be evident to every 
one that has read the ** Vita Nuova," 
that Beatrice was a real personage, a 
living love. 'This work was under- 
taken by Dante soon after the death of 
Beatrice, to console himself for her 
loss. It is an allegorical but tender 
bistory of his passion, in which he in- 
troduces all the poetica] effusions which 
he had previously addressed to his mis- 
tress. Not contented with this record 
of his love, he promises, in the same 
work, yet to compose another in her 
honour ; “ in which he will say things 
of her that never have been said before 
of woman.” Whence it is not only 
evident that Dante had thoughts of his 
great work so early as this, (1293,) but 
that its original end was the same with 
that of the ** Vita Nuova," to celebrate 
his Beatrice. Notwithstanding this, it 
must be confessed, that, like many of 
his brethren both of the world and of 
the muse, the became once or 
twice oblivious of his*' departed saint." 
However, as we have the knowledge of 
these weaknesses principally from bis 
own confession ;* and as Beatrice, in 
the very act of accusing him, mentions 





* [n the “ Vita Nuova," as well as in the ** Purgatorio," where he makes Bonagiunta 
address hi 


thus :— 


of Lucca 


** Femmina nata, e non porta ancor benda, 
Comindió ei: che ti fara piacere 


Vot. XIII. 


La mia città, come ch'uom la riprenda," —Canto 21. 


a 


them as slight,” we may very well fol- 
low her example. any powerful 
causes in the mind of the poet contri- 
buted, nodoubt, along with the original 


one of sentiment, to extend and come . 


plete the ** Commedia.” In the famous 

of the ** Convito," so often quo- 

ted, he confesses his exiled state and 
overty as one great incentive :— 

s+ [t has pleased the citizens of Florence, 
- of that beautiful and celebrated daughter of 
Rome, to cast me forth from her bosom, 
where I was born and nourished all my 
life, and where it is my earnest wish, if she 
permit it, to rest my wearied spirit, and 
linger out the little time that there ia left 
me. In every country where our tongue 
is known, have I presented myself, wan- 
dering, and almost a beggar, displaying the 
wounds that fortune has inflicted on me, 
and the blame of which is ever unjustly 
flung upon the sufferer. I have been truly 
like a vessel without sail or rudder, cast 
upon strange shores and harbours by the ri- 

us wind of poverty and misfortune, and 
ave appeared to the eyes of many, who, 
from my renown, had formed of me a far 
different idea ; and the miserable spectacle 
I offered, not only degraded my person, but 
diminished even the value of my works. — 
It is therefore I wish to elevate these to the 
utmost of my abilities both in thought and 
in style, that they may possess the more 
weight and authority." 

From this M appeal we per- 
ceive how much wounded pride urged 
him to exertion ; and his indignation 
against his country, (for he was seldom 
in the soft, forgiving mood of the above 
quotation,) his splendidu bilis, must 
have been another powerful excite- 
ment.t These, however, can be con- 
sidered but as auxiliary causes. "The 
principal feature in the ** Divina Com- 
media," isits being a monument to the 
memory of his first love. This was the 
original thought, which, swelled and 
modified by the peculiar cireumstances 
of the poet's life, his philosophic ac- 
quirements, and melancholy habits, 
produced the noble work on which so 
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— ink and admiration have been 

Wishing to introduce Dante to our 
readers in some other light than that 
commonly received and repulsive one 
of his being the poet of Hell, we have 
somewhat anticipated the course of 
biography.. Durante Alighieri, or more. 
briefly and familiarly, Dante, was born 
in May, 1265, under a lucky horoscope, 
according to the observations of his pre- 
ceptor, Brunetto Latini—the sun be- 
ing then in Gemini. Nor was his mo- 
ther, if we credit Boceacio, without a 
dream prophetic of his future renown. 
The biographers of the poet having 
thus — him into the world with 
a due accompaniment of prodigies, 
proceed, in the same ids of veracity, 
to assign to him an illustrious race of 
ancestors. Villani and others mention 
him as descended from the Frangipani, 
a family renowned for having been the 
most effective destroyers of the Colo- 
seum. In seeking to establish for the 
poet the honour of noble birth, they 
certainly but follow his own intima- 
tions. From a passage in the Inferno, 
itis su d by some, that Dante con- 
sidered! imself one of the descendants 
of the ancient Romans :— 


t Yn cui riviva la sementé santa 
Di quei Roman," &c.—Canio 15. 


Though not altogether conclusive of 
itself, the passage is nearly so, when 
joined with the numerous others in 
which he attacks the nuova gente—the 
new comers—to whom he attributes in 
several places all the misfortunes of his 
country :— 


** La gente nuova, e i subiti guadagni, 


Orgoglio, e dismisura han generata, 
Fiorenza, in te," &c. 

Canto 16.— Inferno. 
And, 


** Sempre la confusion delle petsone 
Principio fu del mal della cittade," &c. 
Canto 16.— Paradiso. 





** Si tosto, come in su la soglia fui 
Di mia seconda etade e mutai vita, 
Questi si tolse a me, e diessi altrui," &c. 


And 


Purg. Canto 30. 


« Mai non t'appresentó natura od arte 
Piacer, quanto le belle membre in ch'io 
Riuchiusa fui, e che son terra sparte."" 


Purg. Canto 31. 


+ He could scarcely hope, although ín a poetic moment he has uttered such, that his 
poem, containing so much bitterness against his countrymen, could ever conciliate or in- 


duce them to recal him from exile 


1993.] 


Cacciaguida, whose son, Alighieri, 
(so called from his mother, a noble 
Ferrarese of the name,) was the great- 
grandfather of the poet, is the chosen 
ancestor whom he addresses in Para- 
dise. This Caceiaguida, whom Lio- 
nardi Aretino styles Cavaliere Fioren- 
tino, was, we may suppose, among the 
most honourable of their family. In his 
conversation with Dante, he ambigu- 
ously says, that it is better to be silent 
tban to speak of his ancestors :— 

** Basti di miei maggiori udirne questo': 

Chi ei si furo e onde venner quivi, 

Più è tacer, che ragionare, onesto.” 
Paradiso, Canto 16. 


And it still is a doubt with commenta- 
tors, whether this onesto should be in- 
terpreted to the credit or discredit of 
Cacciaguida’s ancestors. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the poet was 
born of respectable parents, and was 
left by his father, who died, his son 
being yet a child, in easy circumstan- 
ces. He was brought up by his mo- 
ther, Bella ; and her care, as well as 
his affluence and respectability, is pro- 
ved by his having had for preceptor, 
Brunetto Latini, the most celebrated 
man of learning then in Florence. But 
his elevation to the priorship is erro- 
neously advanced by many as a proof 
of the poet's rank—the law® declaring 
that no noble, or cavalier, or one at- 
tached to any such families, was eligi- 
ble to that office. Moreover, the num- 
ber of priors being twelve, and those 
changed every two months, it is rather 
a proof of Dante's mediocrity of cir- 
cumstances, if it be not attributed to 
his age, that he was chosen so late. It 
is also remarkable, that the contempo- 
rary historians, Villani and Dino Com- 
pegni, eye-witnesses of the troubles of 
these times, and the latter more than 
once Prior, in their relations of the 
very events of Dante's priorship, never 
once mention his name, It is only at 
a later date they recur to the active 
M earen by the poet during the time 
c 


y. 
The next disputable point in the ` 


poet's life, is his love of Beatrice, which 
we have in part discussed. It is not to 
be denied, that once or twice he con- 
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founds her spirit with some divine per- 
sonification ; but it is equally evident, 
that the Beatrice whom he meets in 
Paradise, is the Beatrice of his early 
and human passion :— 


** Men che dramma 
Di sangue m’è riviasa, che non tremi; - 
Conosco i segni dell’ antica flamma.” 
Purg. Canto 31. 





Nor is it worth while to mention the. 
assertion of Boccacio, who makes a De- 
cameron of every thing, in which he 
Beatrice to have been married. 
He even mentions the name, Simon dei 
Bardi. Mr Simon may have married a 
Beatrice, and Boccacio may thence have 
taken his story ; but such an idea it is 
impossible to reconcile with the ** Vita 
Nuova," and other writings of Dante. 
The poet met his Beatrice, he himself 
informs us, at nine years of age ; and 
his passion, of course, gave birth to his 
muse. ‘* Con questa donna mi celai al- 
quanti anni e mesi, e feci per lei certe 
CUN E per — * certain little 
things for rhyme," however, bespeak 
knowledge acquired from the perusal 
of other volumes than ladies eyes. Be-- 


sides the philosophic and scholastic ac- 
quirements which enabled him after- 
wards to gain the prize of controversy 
in the University of Paris, music and 
painting, we know, also shared his at- 
tention ; and Cassella, whom he intro. 
duces so beautifully in the commence- 
ment of the Purgatory, is said to have 
been his master in the former art. 
Whether Dante knew Greek, has been 
as much debated as whether Shake- 
speare knew Latin. Pelli thinks he 
was acquainted with that language, and 
quotes in proof many terms, such as 
izoma, entomata, &c. in the Comme- 
dia, which Dante might have easily 
leaned from Latin translations. Maf- 
ei holds the opinion contrary to Pelli, 
which is the more probable. Dante 
was certainly deeply read in Aristotle ; 
but from the rarity both of Greek 
books and Greek knowledge, as well as 
from thefrequentconfutations of Aver- : 
roes, it is likely that he studied the 
Stagyrite through the medium of a 
translation from the Arabic.t The ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with the La- 





* It may be alleged in contradiction, that this law, with the others passed by Giano 
della Bella, was repealed on his expulsion in 1294. It however sufficiently proves out 
of what rank in life the Priors were to be chosen. : 

+ Frederick the Second, and his successor, Manfred, caused many works of Aristotle 


io be translated from the Arabic. 
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tin classics could be easily marked out. 
In the commencement of. his great 
work, he enumerates four great poets 
in addition to Virgil and himself, (for 
he was not without a just opinion of 
his own importance)—these are Ho- 
mer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. The 
first he knew merely by fame, and the 
second, notwithstanding the honour- 
able place assigned him, Dante seems 
either to have not read or not enjoyed. 
After Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius 
were his favourites ; and in this prefer- 
ence he was followed not only by his 
countrymen, but by Chaucer and our 
early Nothing can be more 
naive than the question which Statius 
uts to Virgil respecting his poetical 
rethren. 
** Dimmi, dov'è Terenzio nostro antico, 
Cecilio, Plauto, e Varro, se lo sai ; 
Dimmi, se son dannati, in qual vico ?"*. 
Purg. Canto 22. 
« Tell me, where is Terence our ancient, 
Cecilius, Plautus, and Varro, if you know ? 
Tell me, are they damned, and in what 
- place ?" 

To elucidate his knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, we might quote his bar- 
barously written treatise, “ De Mo- 
narchia,” and his strange construction 
of the well-known line of his favourite 
author, ** Auri sacra fames," &c.—he 
takes sacra literally, so as to make ava- 
rice a virtue. Whatever was his know- 
ledge of classic literature, his venera- 
tion was ample. He seems to have 
regarded it precisely in the same light 
as the holy Scriptures ; and whenever 
he has occasion to quote precepts or 
examples, he chooses them alternately 
from the Bible and from ancient his- 
tory. 

** Quinci advien, ch' Esai si diparte 

Per seme di Jacób ; e vien Quirino 

Da si vil padre, che si rende a Marte." 


The Israelites that murmured 
against Moses, and the Trojans that 
pa de against /Eneas, are punish- 

im in ether for 
their. disobedience” te — in a vi- 
sion the Virgin Mary, and Pisistratus, 
and St Stephen,—a jumble only to be 
equalled by the ** Neptune, Plutarch, 
and Nicodemus” of the Irish song. 
His distribution of punishments is as 
unaccountable ; though a republican, 
he puts Judas, Brutus, ur Cassius, 
each in one of Lucifer's three mouths, 
thus condemned to eternal mastica- 
tion. Virgil is in hell, and Orestes in 
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Purgatory, to the no small embarrass- 
ment of commentators. And Myrrha 
is punished with the liars, not for in- 
cest, but deception. The ; in fact, 
must have put down, without distinc- 
tion or previous arrangement, what- 
ever was suggested to him by after- 
thought or casual reading. And if we 
can suppose that he either originally 
conceived, or borrowed elsewhere than 
from Virgil, the fundamental idea of 
his poem, his superficial classical ac- 
quirements are to be ed, as spoil- 
ing the unity of a work, which was to 
be the foundation of modern litera- 
ture. 

The classic writers were not the only 
preceptors of Dante. He could nót 
fail to become acquainted with the 
poetry of his age and of the preceding 
one, by no means contemptible either 
in extent or excellence. Indeed, we 
find in him frequent instances of imi- 
tation, a crime to which the present 
times are severe, but the studious 
avoiding of which is more a sign of 
affectation than of genius. The s 
of poetry had been struck and kept 
alive by numerous minstrels, among 
the Saracens and Troubadours, in 
Spain, and Provence, and Sicily. But 
these, an idle and a wandering race, 
with the quick fancies incident to their 
age and manner of life, had continued 
harping for a century on those every 
day passions, which, if twice sung, 
must be once feigned. The Italiane, 
who cultivated the muse, if they did 
not all bring real passions, at least 
brought learning and thought to its 
support ; and although the Dialectics 
and Physics of Aristotle were no very 
fit source of inspiration, as those may 
know who have waded through the 
“ Paradise" of Dante, yet much Pla- 
tonism had found its way into verse 
even before the days of Petrarch; 
while, independent of philosophy al- 
together, the study of the sacred wri- 
tings, and of the Fathers of theChurch, 
which the newly acquired freedom of 
the Italian cities bad opened to their 
laic and poetic scholars, gave a basis 
and dignity to their verse, which that 
of the Troubadours wanted. The ear- 
lier poets of Italy adopted the themes, 
the ies, and the — of the 
Provencals, but ecli e renown 
of e an br the philosophic 
knowledge and subtiltics which they 
forced into such a dress. Thus, the 
separating barrier that existed between 


1989.] 


the followers of the muse and those 
of the schools being taken away, the 
learned, finding poetry the most 
pular vehicle for publishing and dis- 
seminating their doctrines, framed 
their whole stock of acquirements into 
rhyme.* The object of verse became 
to instruct, not to amuse; and this 
rage for the didactic, carried to the 
extreme of pedantry in Brunetto La- 
tini, the preceptor of Dante, strongly 
infected that t himself, who has 
devoted no small m of his great work 
to a display of his vast and useless 
knowledge. But if we owe to this 
petelin taste some tedious and un- 
intelligible cantos of the Commedia, 
we are most likely indebted to the 
same for that work's being what it is, 
and not a mere sonnet or elegy to his 
Beatrice ;—it was the lover and the 
scholar united that produced the poet. 
From the writers of his age, little is 
to be gathered concerning Dante pre- 
vious to his unlucky advancement to 
the magistracy in 1300. His fame as 
a poet, before the composition of his 
great work, we should conjecture, from 
one of his own expressions, not to have 
been extensive ;— 
“ Dirvi chi sia, saria parlare indarno, 
Che "1 nome mio ancor molto non suona.’ 
Purg. Cant. 14, 
Yet ‘his Canzoni must have excited 
attention ; and he makes Bonagiunta, 
whom he meets in Purgatory, (the 
time — being 1300,) address 
him with the commencing line of 
one of his pieces. Of the circum- 
stances of his early life also, little is 
recorded ; it is said that he became a 
Franciscan monk in his youth, but 
the story is unsupported and unlikely. 
All we know is, that in 1289 he was 
at the battle of Campaldino, in which 
the Florentines defeated the Aretines ; 
that in the following year he fought 


» 
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with his countrymen against the Pi- 
sans ; and that in 1291, he married 
Gemma of the Donati, a celebrated 
family, afterwards at the head of the 
Guelphic faction. She proved, it is 
said, a perfect Kantippe, and was at 
last ted from the poet, not, how- 
ever, till she had borne him several 
children, among the rest, Pietro, who 
became the first commentator of his 
father's poem, and another, whom he 
called Beatrice, after his first love, 
the daughter of Portinari. His quarrel 
and àversion to his wife, a Donati and 
a Guelph, may have been no slight in- 
ducement to his afterwards joining 
with the Ghibellini faction, in opposi- 
tion both to his own former opinions, 
for he had fought on the side of the 
uelphs,) and even expressed in a let- 
ter his delight (allegrezza) at their 
victory, as well as to those of his an- 
cestors, whom he confesses to have 
been universally Guelphic. But it is 
time we should endeavour to give some 
account of these famous parties. 
Florence, like the rest of the towns 
of Italy, had gained a tacit kind of in- 
dependence from the absence and the 
concessions of the German emperors. 
The body of her citizens sought to 
preserve the A apie form of go- 
vernment, to which she was biassed, 
by her free municipal institutions, in- 
herited from Rome. These classic pro- 
sities, however, ill agreed with the 
feudal ideas of her nobles, so that to 
the private quarrels of family hatred, 
were added the continual struggle for 
power betweeu the citizens and the 
nobles. Every means that the people 
could devise to advance their favourite 
and laudable scheme of freedom were 
t in execution ; law was heaped on 
w, and new systems of government 
followed one another almost in month- 
ly succession.t The first method by 





€ s Noi tosto,” says Tiraboschi, s 


Teologi, di Leggesti, di Medici, di Guerrieri, i quali non si sd 
+ "This i the subject of one of the fine indignan 
6. — 


gatoria, Canto 


king of these times, ** incontriamo il nome di 


o di e." 
t passages of the Commedia. Pur- 


< Atene e Lacedemona, che fenno 
L'antíche leggi, e furon si civili, 
Fecero al viver bene un picciol cenno, - © 
Verso di te, che fai tanto sottili 
Provvedimenti, ch'a mezzo Novembre 
Non giunge quel, che tu d'Ottobre fili, 


Quante volte d 


tempo, che rimembre ? 


Legge, moneta, e uficio, e costume 

Ha tu mutato, e rinnovato membre ? 
E se ben ti ricorda, e vedi lume, 

Vedrai te simigliante a quella ° 


Che non può trovar 
Ma con dar volta suo 


in su le piume, 
doiore scherma." 
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which they sought to keep down the 

influence of the nobles, was to appoint 

a foreigner to be their governor or 

Podesta, the Senate and cento buoni 

nomini not possessing vigour enough ; 

this was in 1907, soon after which 
rung up in the city the factions of 
uelph and Ghibelline, the former 
rtizans of the Pope, the latter of the 
mperor. 

The quarrel, at first private, but 
which in a little time came to veil its 
inveteracy under these more general 

arty names, originated in one of the 
uondelmonti, who, betrothed to a la~ 
dy of the family of Uberti, broke the 
romise given, and married into the 
ouse of Donati. He was soon after 
killed in the streets of Florence by the 
relations of his slighted mistress. The 
party of the Buondelmonti became 
Guelphs ; the Uberti, on the other 
hand, especially one of the family 
named Ferinata, immortalized by 
Dante, espoused the cause of the Ghi- 
bellinos. The parties, being pretty 
equally matched in power and num- 
bers, remained for some time in a state 
of enmity and war, with much blood 
spilled, but without any signal advan- 
tage on either side, until 1248, when the 
Ghibellini party, with the aid of Fre- 
derick the Second, drove the Guelphs 
completely out of the town. Frederick 
dying two years afterwards, the ex- 
iled party returned. The Ghibellines, 
however, did not rest, but endeavour- 
ed to supply the loss they had sus- 
tained in Frederick, by forming a con- 
nection with Manfred, his natural son, 
who then reigned over Sicily and 
Naples. Their intrigues were disco- 
vered, and the republican party, who 
had established a government accord- 
ing to their own views, after the re- 
turn of the Guelphs, joined with this 
party, and expelled their enemies from 
‘the city. They retired to Sienna, and 
demanded aid from Manfred, to re- 
store them to their country. The Si- 
cilian prince complied with their re- 
quest, but sent a force so small, as to 
prove of little advantage to his allies. 
A trick of their general, Farinata, 
however, soon procured a more effi- 
cient supply ; he took care so to ex- 
pose the troops of Manfred, that they 
should be routed by the Guelphs, and 
the royal standard taken. Having ob- 
tained a considerable force from Man- 
fred, owing to this stratagem, Farinata 
prepared another against his enemies, 
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the Florentine Guelphs, with no less 
success. By instructing men whom 
he sent, and who pretended to desert, 
he led them to believe that there was 
a Guelphic party in Sienna, ready to 
open the gates, if the Florentine army 
— their walls. Deceived by 
i8'false intelligence, theygmarched 
towards Sienna under the conduct of 
Count Guido Guerra, and a battle en- 
sued between them and the Ghibel- 
lines, aided by Manfred, at Artua or 
Mont- Apesti, in September, 1260 ; in 
which memorable;action the Guelphs 
were defeated with great slaughter, and 
retiring to Lucca, their enemies once 
more took possession of Florence. 

In the mean time, Urban the Fourth, 
who then occupied the pontifical 
throne, had called in the aid of Cbarles 
of Anjou against Manfred, who was 
defeated by the French under Charles 
near Beneventum in 1265, the very 
year in which Dante was born. 
fred himself perished in the action, 
Upon the news of his death, the Flo- 
rentine citizens in vain endeavoured 
to establish once more their popular 
form of government, for the restored 
Guelphs, chasing out in their turn the 
e poste party, gave up the dominions | 
of the city for ten years to Charles, 
who sent them one of his captains for 
governor, with a sufficient force. Not- 
withstanding this, the Ghibellines 
found means gradually to return, and 
to keep alive the party dissensions of 
Florence. Pope Gregory, in1272, vain- 
ly attempted te heal these, by making 
the Syndics of both parties kiss one 
another in public. In 1279, Cardinal 
Latino, by order of Pope Nicholas, 
undertook the task of mediator with 
more success. He also obliged the 
— on both sides to kiss in token 
of reconcileation ; while, to satisfy 
the imperial party, and at the same 
time to leave the preponderance in the 
hands of the Papal, he established a 
government of fourteen buoni nomini, 
or good men, eight of whom were 
Guelphs, and the remaining six Ghi- 
bellines. The next form of govern- 
ment established at Florence were the 
Priors, celebrated for having caused 
the exile and misfortunes of Dante; 
and, like the brief historical sketch 
into which we have digressed, on that 
account, if on no other, worthy of at- 
tention. 

In the pacification of Cardinal La- 
tino, the Guelphic party, ae above ob- 

16 


1623. 


served, had been left predominant ; 
eon ing to increase their power, 
and to use their aseendancy haughtily, 
they at length drove the popular party 
to unite with the Ghibellines, so that, 
in June, 1982, a kind of insurrection 
took place, which ended in Priors be- 
ing appointed. The office was but 
for two months: at first three were 
chosen, then six, and at last the num- 
ber became increased to twelve. They 
were elected each from one of the in- 

ted trades or professions, call- 
ed sects, into one of which every citi- 
zen of Florence was obliged to enrol 
himself." Dante was among the body 
of physicians ; but it is not thence ar- 
gued, thet he ever: devoted himself 
pertieularly to the study of medicine. 
The Priore chosen, says Villani ; “they 
were shut up to hear, eat, and sleep, 
at the expense of the public.” There 
' was also associated in the government 
a Capitano del Popolo, or Captain of 
the People, whose office, except as 
we can gather from the name, it is 
not easy to ascertain. The ten years 
which followed this arrangement were, 
if we believe the historians of those 
times, halcyon days for Florence ; Vil- 
lani gives 4 splendid account of the 
increasing riches, the feasts, hospita- 
lity, diversions, and universal tran- 
quillity of the city,. until the year 
1294, when, ing to him, com- 
menced the troubles of the Neri and 
Bianehi. Two years, however, must 
be taken from this period of tranquil- 
lity, for, in 1292, we are informed Gi- 
ano della Bella brought about a revo- 
lution in the state. He passed many 
severe laws, called Ordini di Guistizia, 
by which the nobles were to be taken 
and put in judgment for homicide, as 
well as the rest of the people ; and in 
support of these laws, he caused one of 
the Priors to be above the rest, with 
the title of Gonfaloniere di Guistigia, 
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who should have the command of a 
thousand armed foot. At the same 
time was — the law, declaring 
that no noble, cavalier, or any one be- 
longing to the great families, should 
be chosen Prior, or be of the electoral 
colleges. This being the state of af- 
fairs and government, arose the feud 
between the Neri and Bianchi, which, 
like that of old, between the Buondel- 
monti and Uberti, at length came to 
m its private quarrels in those of 
Guelph and Ghibelline. 

There existed at Florence an enmi- 

between the Cerchi and the Dona- 
ti, originating in a disputed heritage, 
and in by the usual food and 
consequences of dissension in these 
barbarous times, poisoning, splitting 
of noses, &c. "This quarrel not 
acquired much virulence, (for it ap- 
peared that the parties united in 1994 
for the pu of driving away Giano 
della Bella,) till its union with that 
of the Bianchi and Neri of Pistora, 
whieh, as it took pa between mem- 
bers of the same family, (the Cancel- 
lieri,) was the more bitter—** Queque 
apud concordes vincula caritatis, inci- 
tamenta irarum apud infensos erant :” 
—-on the same account, for the sake of 
mutual distinction, the parties took 
the names of the Neri and Bianchi, 
the Blacks and Whites. The Floren- 
tines held Pistora in a kind of subjec- 
tion, and had the privilege of appoint- 
ing the Podesta, or governor of that 
town, which, being disputed among 
the different families, naturally pro- 
duced an alliance between the opposed 
parties of both cities. The Neri join- 
ed the Donati, the Bianchi allied 
themselves with the Cerchi—this, 
however, with many exceptions ex- 
tremely perplexing to any one who 
enters into the history of these events.t 
The Donati, as of old, were Guelphs > 
* all the Ghibellines," says Dirao 





* The mode of election is described by Villani: ** E la lezione del detto officio si 
facea per li priori vecchi con le capitudine delle dodici maggiori arti, e con certi arroti 
che alaservas i priore detti per ciascun sesto andando a squitino segreto ; é qual piu 


voci havea era fatto priore." L. 7. c. 79. 


+ Pelli, the only biographer of Dante that enters into the detail of these party squab- 


bles, is so embroiled, that there is no knowing what to make of him. 


, the his- 





torian, is worse. He talks of the Cerchi Neri in almost the same sentence in which he 
tells us that the Cerchi were Bianchi, and. afterwards speaks of some of the Cerchi Neri 
and of the Claghi being poisoned together. And to crown the perplexity, he has the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘t Per laqual cose i detti caporali di parte Biancs, ció furon tutti quei 
— Cerchi Neri." It would require a dob of an antiquary to go through these 
contradictions. 
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Sometime previous to Dante’s ele- 
vation, the Donati had urged Pope 
Boniface to send a legate to Florence, 
who, after the example of Cardinal 
Latino, might restore tranquillity, 
still leaving the predominance to theirs 
or the Guelphic party. Boniface sent 
Cardinal Aq to; the consequence 
was a riot, in which the Cardinal was 
insulted and obliged to leave Florence. 
The Priors, who also were personally 
insulted in this tumult, the op- 
portunity of banishing to the confines 
the heads of both parties. The decree 
seems not to have possessed much 
force ; for Corse Donati left the town 
assigned for his residence, and went 
, to Rome to demand aid of the Pope, 
upon which the rest of the exiles re- 
turned to Florence. It was soon after 
this, in June'1300, that Dante was 
chosen one of the Priors. 'The Do- 
nati at that time held a secret meet- 
ing at the church of the Santa Trinita, 
and deliberated upon the pro of 
Pope Boniface, who, finding that his 
cardinal possessed not enough of power 
to compose the troubles of Florence in 
away favourable to his interests, had re- 
solved to call to his aid Charles Valois, 
as his predecessor had called in Charles 
of Anjou. This being reported to the 
Priors, end another tumult ensuing, 
they, it is said, by Dante's advice, ba- 
nished once more the chiefs of both 
parties to the confines. So far they 
acted impartially, but the Bianchi 
party returning soon, while the others 
remained in exile, Dante was censured 
for unjustly favouring the former par- 
ty; specially as one of them, Guido 
Cavalcanti, whose ill health was plead- 
ed as an excusé for all returning, was 
his most intimate friend. 
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Com i, '* and those who held with . 
rael della Bella," favoured the Cer- 


It hes been befüre observed, that 
the family of the pot Dad been 
Guelphs, and that he hi had in 
his twenty-fourth year fought for that 
cause. How, or what time he came 
to change his opinions, is not easy to 
determine. His friendship with Guido 
Cavalcanti, a brother poet, who was a 
bitter personal enemy of Corso Do- 
nati, is mentioned by his biographers 
as likely to have influenced him, His 
quarrel with his wife, one of the Do- 
nati, might also tend to produce the 
same t. Moreover, Corso Do- 
nati, the head of that family, was an 
insolent, overbearing aristocrat, calcu- 
lated to excite the odium of all the 
middling, but independent rank of ci- 
tizens. And the quarrel between the 
Donati and Cerchi, or Neri and Bian- 
chi, being at first distinct from that 
between Guelph and Ghibelline, the 

t, while yet a Guelph, pursuant to 

is education, might have become from 
one or all of the above causes inte- 
rested in favour of the Cerchi, and 
thence being implicated, and a sufferer 
with them, from the persecution of 
the Neri and the Guelphs, he might 
have found himself, in the course of 
events, involuntarily, or at least withe 
out foreseeing it, a Ghibelline.* This 
opinion, not altogether the most ho- 
nourable to the poet, seems nearest te 
truth. He does not speak like one 
who altered his opinions from rational 
conviction, or weighing the arguments 
on both sides—his reasonings are but 
the invectives of a bitter partizan, 
He did not become the enemy of the 
Popes on any of the noble grounds or 
principles of rational freedom, which 
ought to have been obvious to a mind 
like his, and upon which, in trath, he 
often struck without being conscious.t 
Though arepublican and asufferer from 
power, his principles are those of-a ser» 





s A Ghibelline meant a partizan of the Emperor, but no one at that time thought of 
the Emperor Albert. 'The Cerchi can at first be considered Ghibellines in no other 


light, than as bei 
tainly so far Guelphs. 


enemies of the Donati, who, being allied with the Pope, were cer- 


+ So much so that Father Hardouin asserts that he was an heretic, and a follower of 
Wickliff ; in Canto 19 of the Inferno, he plainly calls the Pope the whore of Babylon : 


** Di voi pastor s'accorse "1 Vangelista," &c. 


cc "Tis ye the prophet saw, when she who sitteth u 


fornication with kings, 


| * was seen to bim," &c. '* Ye 
silver, and how differ ye from idolatry, who worship not one but an h 


the waters, and committeth 
ve made God of gold and of 


gods e" 


« Ahi Constantin, di quanto mal fu mattre, ‘ 


Non ła tua conversion, ma quella 


Che da te prese il primo santo padre." 


takoa 

the form of a more exalted sentiment-— 
it elevates us to the rank of those 
wi it prompts us to succour—we 
call it loyalty, and are ennobled by the 
enthusiasm it inspires." Vol. iii, p.139, 
How much incentive to crime this 
conduct of the Popes must have af» 


tory 

the of the church, without 
diction and introduces rea 
e on i to 

f Paradise. : 


FOS ETEEEEÉ 
pe at 
TED 
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i 
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is ; and 





th 3 
should be stamped in wax for false and vendible indulgence, at which even here I often 


blash,”” &e. 


T 
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in November 1301, and although be 


at first promised not to — or: 
ws, 


alter any of the fundamental 
nor exercise any jurisdiction over the 
city, yet he in a little time took ad- 
vantage of a tumult, to pass any laws 
or decrees he wished. By one of these, 
in January 1302, was Dante banished 
from Florence for two years, and a fine 
imposed upon him of 8000 ire. This 
fine being utterly beyond his power of 
psying, whence we may judge his for- 
tune was not very great, his goods were 
confiscated. The of condemna- 
tion mentions as causes, his having op- 
posed the coming of Charles to Flo- 
rence, and his corruption when in of- 
fice.* The poet was extremely indig- 
nant at the latter accusation ; and to 
shew his horror of the crime,. he con- 
demns all the barattieri, as thoee so 
culpable were called, to a gulph of 
burning pitch, in one of the lowest 
circles of the Inferno. Upwards of 
six hundred of.the Bianchi were ex- 
pelled at the same time ; and it may 
not be uninteresting to add, that the 
population of Florence was then com- 
ted at 30,000. As soon as Dante 
eard of the decree of his exile, being 
at the- time on an embassy from the 


Bianchi to Rome, he repaired instant- . 


ly to Sienna, and thence joined the 
rest of the exiles at Arezzo. By some 
act or other there, with which we are 
unacquainted, he must have increased 
the inveteracy of his enemies against 
him, for on the tenth of March fol- 
lowing,- another decree (which had 
escaped all his early biogra , and 
even Pelli) was passed against Dante 
and fourteen others, condemning them, 
if taken within the walls, to be burnt 
alive. Perhaps the fourteen and Dante 
-were the coun or chiefs, which, 
we are told, the exiled chose for 
themselves at Arezzo. This decree 
was never recalled till after 1316, when 
it was offered to the banished, that 
they might return, on condition of 
paying a certain sum of money, and 

ublicly asking pardon at the Cathe- 

ral altar. A proud and noble letter 
of the poet on this subject, which had 
escaped Dante's biographers, has been 
wound in the Laurentian library ; in 
this he rejects recall in such degrading 
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terms :—'* What!" says he, ** shall I 
not E ig enjoy t = and the 
stars an I not possess the delight- 
fal contemplation of truth in any 
roland Fidi rers * 

ven, without ing myself up, 
deprived of glory, and laden with ip. 
nominy, to the people and the citizens 
of Florence? Nor will bread, I trust, 
be ever wanting to me." 

In 1304, the Bianchi party, and 
among the rest, it is supposed, Dante, 
made an attempt to enter Florence by 
force. They had succeeded in getting 
—— of part of the town, but in 

ne were expelled. After this it was 
certain that Dante i for a 
while of regaining his country by hos- 
tile measures. Leonardo Aretino says, 
he immediately retired to Verona, and 
then endeavoured by letters, and every 
other means in his , to procure 
the repeal of his exile. Maffei agrees 
with this opinion, which is strongly 
supported by the verses of the Para- 
diso, where Caccioginda tells him that 
his first refuge shall be with the Sca- 
ligers of Verona :— ` 
** Lo primo tuo rifugio, e'l primo ostello 
Sarà la cortesia del gran Lombardo, 
Che n sulascala porta il santo uccello, &c.” 
Parad. Canto 17: 


In spite of this, however, Pelli thinks 
that Dante did not come to Verona till 
1308, since jn the very passages, ar- 
gues he, the poet of two rei 

ing in Verona, and Cane was not as- 
sociated with his brother Alboin til 
1304, whereas Dante was banished in 
1309. Pelli seems to forget that Dante 
remained with his brother-exiles at 
Arezzo, till 1904. His other srgu- 
ments are, a document, by which it 
appears that Dante was at Padua in 
1306, and the certainty that he was 
with the Ghibellines at Mugello, in 
Tuscany, some time in 1307. Pelli is 
evidently wrong in his conclusions ; 
the visit to Padua was most likely a 
casual one to the university, and he 
probably quitted Verona in 1307, went 
thence to Mugello, and thence took re- 
fuge with the Marques apta in 
Lunigiana, to which nobleman the poet 
dedicated the Purgatory. From this 
asylum, as well as from Verona, he 
seems to have been driven by his cy- 


» 





* Lionardo Aretino adds different causes of expulsion, very unlikely, and little 
agreeing with the decree; Pelli prefers following the opposite account of Dino Com- 
pagni. 
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nical spirit and fretful disposition. The 
answer by which he offended Cane 


della Scala, is well known ; who, ha« 
ving asked him, why buffoons and jug- 


the strongest tie of friendship. 

e next tidings we have of Dante, 
is hjs famous letter written from Tos- 
canella, a small towa in the Papal do- 
minions, to Henry the Seventh, who 
had at that timeentered Italy. Danteex- 
horts him, in the most furious manner, 
to turn his arms immediately agsinst 
the Florentines. ** Why tarry at Mi- 
lan," says he, “ cutting off the heads 
ef the Hydra, which but spring up 
double as you destroy them ? Florence 
is the vital spot to be attacked." — 
** This,” continues he, speaking of his 
native city, “is the viper coiled in its 

mother's bowels—this is the man 
, that with its contact infects the 
w fleck of the Lord—this is the 
Myrrha, impious and execrable.” Af- 
ter such language as this, we wonder 
Count Perticari did not see the absur- 
dity of writing an essay to prove the 
amore patrio of Dante. The Emperor, 
however, disappointed all the hopes of 
the poet ; having remained for several 
encamped before Florence, he 
retired after a fruitless attempt, and 

died in 1313. 

From this period tothat of 1819, the 
w ings and residences of Dante are 
uncertain. There isscarcea town in Italy 


of Fonte Avellana, ** luogo orrido e so- 
lario," where his chamber is still 
shown. But it is likely, that in thjs 
interval he travelled to France and 
England, when he studied in the uni- 
versities of both kingdoms.* Yet this 
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voyage must be limited in time, in or- 
der to be reconciled with a letter of 
his, written in Italy in 1315, refusing 
to avail himself of the ission to 


e to the court » return to Florence on what he consi- 
teemed dered d 


g conditions. What 
time hé became an inmate of Busone 


of da Gubbio, is not certain ; Pelli thinks 


in 1318—perhaps immediately after his 
return from foreign travel. In 1319 
he retired, probably for the second 
time, to the protection of Guido da 
rne lord of — in which 
town, after ing the years prece- 
ding bis dest in religious exercises, 
among the rest his Credo and seven 
penitentia psalms, he died in 1331. 
Some attribute his death to chagrin, 
occasioned by not having succeeded in 
an embassy, which he undertook for 
Guido de Polenta to Venice ; but al- 
mostall the fourteen embassies of Dante 
are apocryphal. His remains were 
d ted in the Francisian convent, 
which probably gave rise to the report 
that he had been a friar of that order. 
Guido da Polenta, his friend and pa- 
tron, did not remain: long enough in 
power at Ravenna, to erect, according 
to his intentions, a monument to the 
poet. 'This honour was first - 
ed for Dante in 1483, by 

Bembo, father of the famous cardinal, 
who was in that year Pretor of Ra- 
venna, for the republic of Venice.— 


- Bembo's inscription was as follows :— 


« Exigua tumuli, Dantes, hic sorte jacebas 
Squallenti nulli cognite pene situ ; i 
At nunc marmoreo subnixus conderis arcu, 
Omnibus et cultu splendidiore nites. 
Nimirum Bembus musis incensus Ethruscis 
Hoc tibi, quem imprimis hæ coluere 
edit. 
Aunosalutis ICCCCLX XXIII. VI.KAL.JUN. 
Bernardus Bembus ere suo posuit." 


The other inscription said to have 
been written by Dante himself, is as 
follows :— 

** Jura monarchie, superos, Phlegethonta, 
lacusque 





* « Anago 


rice dilexit Theologiam sacram, in qua diu studuit, tam in Oxontis in 
quam Parisiis in regno Francie; et fuit Bacchalarius in universitate 


Parisiensi, in qua legit sententias pro forma magisterii, legit Biblia, respondit omnibus, 
ut moris est, et fecit omnes actus, qui fleri debent per doctorandum in sanctá Theolo- 

ia. Nihil restabat fieri, nisi inceptio, seu conventus ; et ad incipiendum, seu facien: 
du conventum, deerat sibi pecunia, pro qua acquirenda rediit Florentium optimus Ar- 
agan, 


tista, eetus Theo &c" An 


** Oxoniis, et Parisiis, ubi fecit multos actus mirabiles in tantum, quod ab aliquibus 


magoes Theologius,:ab aliquibus magnus poeta, 
Serayalle 


&e. 
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Lustrindo cecini voluerunt fata quousque: 

Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita cas- 
€, 

Auctoremque suum petiit felicior astris, 

Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris 

Quem genuit parvi Florentia materamoris.” 


In Ravenns still rest the bones of hones 


the poet, — 
* And Florence begs her banished dead, 
and weeps.” 

Of Dante’s personal a ce it is 
recorded, that he was of middling sta- 
ture, bent in his latter years, and dark 
of complexion. His features are pre- 
served in numerous pictures and me- 
dals, all the representations resembling 
each other, and seeming to convey the 
true character of the poet. Boccacio 
gives numerous instances of his mo- 
roseness, love of reading, and absence 
of mind, not very extraordinary in a 
literary man, end little worth tran- 
acribing. Villani's character of him is 
a curious example of the historian’s 
estimate of hig own importance and 
that of Dante :— 

& This Dante was somewhat pre- 
sumptuous on the score of his great 
learning, shy, also disdainful ; and, 
like an ungracious philosopher, scaree 
knew how to converse with Laics ; 
but for the other virtues, wisdom and 
that his memory should De preserved 

at his mem 0 preserv 
in this our Chronicle, &c." 

Of the public character of the poet 
= —* already — As to his 

ng a Guelph, no man can 
be censured for having been in youth 


of that party in whose principles he. 


was ; andin such acase, achange, 
if it be from conviction, is only 
more honourable. That Dante - 
sed the Bianchi party from principles 
of justice ought to be supposed, 

it is evident, that in so doing, he had 
in the commencement no idea of bei 
involved with the Ghibellines. 'The 
tenth canto of the Inferno, and the 
scene with Farinata, must have been 
written in an impartial moment, and, 
although it is said that at most he wrote 
but the first seven cantos before his 
departure from Florence, yet the other 
he might have written during his em- 


bassy to Rome, certainly before he be~ 


came a decided Ghibelline. Latterly, 
his pona principles were complete- 
ly those of a “ poet," now furious, 
now relenting, now oblivious, me- 
nacing, and relenting by turns, and ri- 
sing to fresh heights of indignation, as 
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soon as he perceived that his 
cations were disregarded. In 
himself continually, like a living poet 
of our own times, in expressions of 
, he be- 
tall his 
and ambitions are centered there. 
Dante's aversion, however, was real, 
bitter even to the bitterest irony, bot 
passing ; Ds same satin the 
venomous letter to the Henry, 
entreating him to extre t the Fis 
rentines, sent, a little time previous, an 
expostulatory letter to his countrymen, 
(now lost,) commencing in the words 
of Scripture, ** What have I done to 
ye, O my people?"— After those in- 
dignant passages of the Commedia, un- 
equalled in depth of hatred and 
sion, follows, in one of the concludi 
cantos, a hope, that his renown may 
melt the enmity of his fellow-citizens. 
In one place, Florence is, in irony, call- 
ed the “ ben guidata," and congratu- 
lated upon her extensive colonies in 
Hell; in the other, she is the * bel 
ovile," the lovely sheep-fold, which 
the oM will not let = enter. So 
in the living poet, aps of equal 
genius, at least of aa bile, we-have 
€ your country,” addressed to a com- 
petriot, and in another page we find it 


«* The inviolate island of the sageand free;" 


where, even h his bones should 
be exiled, ** his spirit will resume the 
sanctuary." The British bard may 
have some causes of resentment, as 
well as the Italian ; but it grieves us 
to see a noble spirit, capable of con- 
ceiving original and splendid poetry, 
yet deigning to imitate the antipathies 
and moroseness, even of Dantes. and 
Alfieris. 

Count Giulio Perticari, whose loss 
Italy yet laments, in his early argu- 
i eub. 


guage, brought in Dante to his aid, and 


w 
ri E 


trays at every second word 


» gave 
no pre-eminence to the Florentine di- 
alect above those of the rest of Italy ; 
and not only this, but that he par- 
ticularly marked the baseness of many 
of their idioms. The Tuscan ae 
in reply urged, that these j ts 
of Dante’s essay hostile to them, were 
owing merely to the resentment of the 
fierce Ghibelline against his native 
country, * e che fuore d'ogni umano 


^ 
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istituto, il fiero poeta volesse 
ag città che aveagli tolta la pro- 
pria stanza, torre in vendetta la pro- 
pria lingna. Vendetta vile, stolta, e 


a di quel santo petto," justly 
adds Perticari :—the Tuscans were no 
doubt unjust to the memory of their 
wee Getic pos estes re adis 

eir pre-eminence of language 

by sacrifücing the character of their 
, called forth an essay on 

* Amor Patrie di Dante,” Per- 


mished patriotism, by weighi: 
i uilding ing conclusions 
character is not 


i —— inept to any subject, but 
ioni mar and antiquities. 

A brief notice of this Essay, written 
by one considered of the first rank of 
Italian literati, may be interesting, not 
only as it relates to Dante, but also 
to a specimen of the style of 
thought and writing, which bears 
away the palm in a country so much 
talked of amongst us. The noble au- 
thor commences by observing, that in- 
dignation is not anger, and that, al- 
theugh easily eonfounded by a 
who does not enter into the “ reasons 
of Ethics," one is vastly superior to 
the other ; in farther support of which 
assertion Aristotle is quoted. He then 
gives the first lines in which Dante 


attacks his coun purporting p * that 
Prid, ery Arerio, are e three 
t 


sparks tha inflamed every heart.” 
Upon which passage he thus com- 
D * 


Qe 
“ Enoy" 


fore, the wisdom, and the riches of a 


bu which are — by wars, 
magistracy, and commerce, are 
lost i , pride, and avarice ; so 
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proposition is true, and acarce has the 
merit of being false,—being rather ab- 
solute nonsense. But we give the pas- 
mge m Uis dashes and all, far the 
eof a specimen. In continuance, 
the essayist proves by reference to the 
original historians, that the Floren- 
tines were somewhat proud, envious, 
and avaricious ; and in support of the 
po that freedom of speech is 
ble, he quotes Polybius, and af- 
terwards, for the same purpose, Dion, 
Chrysostom, Lycurgus, Marcus Fabi- 
us, and Cicero. The passage of Dante, 
however, with which all this trouble 
is taken, is one from which nothing 
could be inferred, and one which the 
assignees of Dante and Perticari would 
never have thought of —— 
ward, The next philippic of Dante 
referred to, is allowed to be “ terrible, 
and as if drunk with indignation ;” 
but the patriotism of the poet is vin- 
dicated, like the piety of the author of 
* Cain," by the plea, that it is not 
Dante who speaks, but Brunetto. Per- 
ticari, however, pleads once too often 
this dramatic principle, which leaves 
& poet irresponsible for his expres- 
sions :—Dante bitterly vituperates his 
country in the person of Brunetto, and 
pathetically laments itə fate in the 
n of ello ; and his noble eu- 
fogist makes the best of both, arguing 
without any farther proof than the 
assertion, that his indignation wea 
merely dramatic, but that his com- 
miseration was real. 

Dante, in his Essay ** de Volgari 
Eloquentia" mentions three themes of 
poetry, Arms, Love, and Rectitude ; 
and Perticari undertakes to prove, that 
Dante himself was the of Recti- 
tude, and that he uttered all these se- 
vere satires, ** like Cato," merely for 
— — » wi ied his country. 

c philosophy is ever, we 
fear, mat eclfish at bottom. The 
censorship that pretends to correct the 
world by calling its inhabitants foul 
names, such as dogs, hogs, bastards, 
&c., as Dante does, appears to us more 
the mark of spleen than of benevo- 
lence. It is dictated by the same feel- 
ing that inspired Gulliver's Travels, — 
a wish to gratify the spleen of the in- 
dividual at the expense of the species. 
Yet, after enumerating all these Bill- 
i te terms, Perticari calla them, 
not in irony, d — dex alit 
petuoso zelo per ute i afflitti 
popoli Italicis He also accounts for, 
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and excuses Dante's abusive language, 
by pleading that he was an aristocrat, 
and noble “ by birth and bearing,” — 
an excuse, the truth of which we de- 
ny, and which, even if true, we do not 
‘align to be an excuse ; and like a true 
Italian, the Count condemns the lower 
and industrious order of the people as 
unfit to possess any power or influence, 
* perche la forza politica si crea nel 
ozio, — political strength is acquired in 
idleness,—according to this system, 
Italy still deserves to be the mistress 
of the world. In conclusion of the 
proofs of Dante's patriotism he ad- 
duces ny ed — of the 
ts o , which he bids to 
coed to fils country; ** since love guides 
it;"—But on what errand does this 
said patriotic canzone go P—to tell the 
poet’s friends to take arms against his 
enemies : 


** Prendete l'arme, ed esaltate quella." 


After all, what is this quarrel about ? 
whether Dante preferred Florence in 
ev t to the rest of Italy ?— 
how lamentable, how contemptible is 
this municipal spirit, that isolates every 
petty village in its own importance, 
and arms it with all the virulence of 
sword and pn against its brethren ! 
Although we call in question these 
strained eulogiums of the poet, we 
have no wish to depreciate his cha- 
racter — iid — have 
been a proud, upright mind, possess- 
ed of all the litical honesty that 
can be expected from an age ignorant 
of every rational p Nor, in- 
deed, can we see bow his character is 
to be exelted, by proving it so nar- 
rowly patriotic, as to have vowed ab- 
solute allegiance and flattery to his 
native town. A just and noble ad- 
miration of Dante would have aimed 
at a proof of the contrary—at a proof, 
that the great bard was above provin- 





* We give the following 
much better than the Latin :— 
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cial prejudice, and that he was, in a 
word, Italian. The attempt would 
have been more worthy, but not more 
successful; the Commedia is full of 
that mean, municipal prejudice, that 
thinks a nick-name or abusive epithet 
enough to brand its enemies with 
shame. He seldom or never rises to a 
— feeling for Italy, and 
in the few instances where he does, 
the only remedy for her woes which 
his independent spirit can devise, is 
the march of a an army, and 
emperor, into Italy, for the sake of 
crushing his foes. Considering that 
such was his practical creed in politics, 
and knowing what his theory on the 
subject was, from his Essay de Mo- 
narchid, in which he out-Hobbes even 
Hobbes, we are surprised at modern 
writers ting, or at least wish- 
ing it to be understood, that Dante 
was one of the apostles of liberty. 

* Dante applied his poetry to the 
— ut is oem — when li- 

was making her dying s e 
eine tyranny ; and he descen to 

e tomb with the last heroes of the 
middle age. Petrarch lived amongst 
those who prepared the inglorious he- 
ritage of servitude for the next fifteen 
generations.”  Foscolo—Essag on Pe- 
trarch. 

We should very much like to know 
who those said heroes were. But, in the 
mean time, if Mr Foscolo and Mr Sis- 
mondi will once more look into the 
Essay ** de Monarchiá," we think they 
wil find Dante the most strenuous 
partizan of absolute power, and not 
only a strenuous, but a very rational 
one.* The latter gentleman, who. is 
of the speculative or Genevese school 
of politics, which we respect for good 
intentions and — — 
ten a History of the Italian Republics, 
in order seg habeas the cause of liber- 
ty. His opponents, if he have such 
ought to be much obliged to him ; f¢ 


specimen of this famous essay, of which the reasonin is 


** Genus humanum solum imperante Monarcha, sui et non alterius gratia est. func 
enim solum Politie diriguntur oblique, democratie scilicet, olygarchis atque ty&nnt- 


des, que in servitutem cogunt genus humanum, ut patet discurrenti 


omnes :et po- 


litizant reges, Aristocratici, quos optimates vocunt, et populi libertatis zelatorer Quia 
cum monarcha maxime diligat homines, ut jam tactum est, vnlt omnes homirs bonos 
fleri; quod esse non potest apud oblique politizantes ; unde Philosophus in uis Poli. 
ticis ait, quod in politia obliqua bonus homo est malus civis ; in recta vero, baus homo 


et civis bonus convertuntur," &c. The concluding question, 
the reader may guess on which side, is, ** An authoritas 


essay, 


which is decidd by this 
Monarcha Jerendent 


a Deo immediate, vel ab alio Dei ministro seu vicario ?" 
2 
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if there ever wás a picture to disgust 
us with the —— it i the one he 
has ted. It not only offers dis- 
sension, blood, crime, and universal 
insecurity and unhappiness ; but these 
are not 'even retrieved by a single no- 
ble character or noble principle. And 
whetber we regard the actions or the 
writings of this vaunted period, even 
the writings of their first men of ge- 
nius, it does not a that they were 
influenced by one motive nobler than 
hereditary animosity, and the choice 
of a master. But the political princi- 
ples of a poet are perhaps of not much 
importance, nor should we have enter- 
ed into the discussion, had not the con- 
troversy been already raised. The me- 
rits of their verse are, in general, much 
better worth inquiring after. 

Great stress has been laid by Dante’s 
admirers upon his imagination, b 
which is generally meant, the origi 
— of the three kingdoms of 
the other world—Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven ; the local arrangementand di- 
vision of these realms, the distribution of 
pleasure andof pain, and, in fine, all the 
immense farrago of his creation. And 
great pains have been taken to prove, 
as well as to contradict, that the ideas 
originated in his own mind, and were 
not borrowed or suggested by any 

or work. Many critics 
wn, as they think, the sources 
whence Dante took the idea of his 
Commedia. Ginguéne argues in fa- 
vour of the ** Tesoro" of Brunetto. 
Latini ; others assert, the origin of it 
was taken from the Romance of Guerin 
Meschino, and its pits of St Patrick ; 
others, the Vision of Alberic, Monk of 
Mount Casino.* They all seem cal- 
culated to furnish hints to Dante, who 
was of an age and a spirit above the 
petty fear of being called a plagiarist. 
His having borrowed the original idea 
' or not, leaves his genius with us esti- 
mated st precisely the same value. 
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Johnson's criticisths upon Addison’s 
simile of the Angel may be applied to 
the case ; “ If I had given the.theme,” | 
said the Doctor, ** to ten school-boys, 
and nine of them had brought me the 
Angel, I should not have been in the 
least surprised." In the same way, we 
should not only be little surprised at 
a school-boy's arranging Heaven, Hell, 
and Purgatory, equal to Dante, but we 
should be astoni if many did not 
manage it much better. The vehicle 
of: the poetry, the frame-work, is no- 


"thing; it is unworthy of Dante ; and 


to say that he borrowed it from the 
account of St Patrick's Purgatory in 
Guerin Meschino, which is most like- 
ly, is merely to exculpate his genius 
from having originated such nonsense. 
Lord Byron says, that imagination 

is a vulgar quality, and no great exer- 
tion of genius; his an 
— — same — E — ta- 
ing the terms in i igni- 
fications in which — a lied, 
both sides are right. It is not for that 
faculty which supplied Dante with his 
stores of ice, and hail, and pitch, and 
torture, an imagination more worthy 
of a Dominican than a poet ; for that 
which inspired him with the noble 
idea, that Hell was laid out like a cork- 
screw, nor yet for the Ethics or Retti- 
tudine, which so absurdly perform the 
office of supreme judge—it is not for 
these, that we rank his genius in the 
first grade of excellence, but for that 
faculty p Dreri he imagined so many ` 
beings, — them in person and 
situation with all the powers of a de- 
scriptive poet, and making them spesk 
and act with all those of a dramatic 
one, The variety of his characters, as 
of those of Shakespeare, is the more 
natural and admirable for not being 
purposely arran and contrasted, 
ike that in the classic poets. The he- 
roes of Homer, of Virgil, and, in imi- 
tation of them, the Angels of Milton, 





: irs ial opinion is so far right, that Dante must have taken the commence- 
ment of hi 


Ovid offers 


from the ^* Tesoro ;" Brunetto, like Dante, is lost in a wood, where 
fimeelf as a guide, &e. The body of the poem is said to be taken from 


nists think . 


Guerin, or Alberic. The learned Abate Cancellieri has discussed this question fully in 
his Essay on the “ Originality of Dante," in which he has inserted a copy of Alberic's 

Vision, accompanied by a translation. He proves it to be very improbable, that Dante 
could ever have seen the Vision. He also proves that the representation of Hell upon 
the Arno was subsequent to Dante's i Guerin was probably the source to 
which he was most indebted ; it was a well-known and romance that could not 
have escaped him. Guerin visits the pits of St Patrick in Lough Neagh, famous in 
the middle s mentioned also by Ariosto, Canto 10, which he arranges like a cork- 
serew, precisely as Dante manages his Hell. 
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Letter to C. NorTH, Esq. 


S1n,—In one of the oldest and best books in the world, we find it written 

a wise man, ** The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that 
a a is done, is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under 
the sun.” Now the wise folks of our time are apt to contemn old (ex- 
cepting the Roxburghe Club, &c.) and old sayings, and old people too. I mean 
not to include among the latter your worship, nor myself, nor Miss Goldtrap, 
that most worthy and wealthy spinstress of sweet —— ; but the fact 
is 80, most terously ; and hence so many moderns who lay claim to pure 
originality of thought and invention, by spinning matter out of their own 
small brain-pans—es a spider does to catch flies out of its posterior extremity 
—without ever considering that the world is not now a sucking world, but has 
lived long enough to get stout and strapping for its years, and to have been able 
to give ample employment to myriads of strong-headed brain-spinners, since it 
became a divilized and commercial world. Very possibly the spiders are of the 
same way of thinking ; each of them believing itself to be the first that ever 
spun a thread out of its own proper podex, and prancing about upon its long 
legs in great triumph at its own original and ingenious contrivances. But bo 
you and I, Mr North, are afflicted—I mean favoured—by Nature with nume- 
rous bumps upon the head, among which stand prominent the organs of cogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness.—A worthy Scottish lady has often been heard 
to declare, that ** Maister North's heed was like the ootside o' a pine-apple. 
Just predigious wi’ bumps !—only, some vera big, and some vera little, but a’ 
in fine proportion, an' no ae single organ o' deevildry sae big as a prin-head ; 
naething but just the sprootins that had been checkit an' rubbit down by the 
heavy and rough han’ o’ Wisdom hersel'." 

What a fine thing it would be if you could bring tlie hammer of 
Maga to come down smash at once upon the whole concentrated brains ( which 
might easily be stowed awayin a Abaroan o all those modern menof science, 
and inventors, and discoverers, who are of the spider genus before mentioned ; 
and who think it quite beneath them to ascertain what others have done, in- 
vented, and discovered, before they themselves get mortally drunk on their own 
old-world notions, and caper about with their hiccuping Aeurekas, to the great 
annoyance of sober-minded and bump-developed people like us of the North ! 

I have two reasons for writing the following letter to you in a foreign lingo, 
not much known in these parts. Reason the 1st, — The io musicale will 
not understand it ; and, therefore, will not be aware of what will happen if it 
be found necessary to spring the mine by throwing an English light upon the 
subject. Reason the 2d,—The Southern Discoverer will not eat and drmk the 
less in his vocation while people do not know that he is nof a second Newton ; 
and the matter will still be preserved in the pages of Maga, to be referred to, 
date and circumstance, if occasion require. One must be as good-natured and 
forbearing as possiblé. Let the spiders thrive, provided they do not spin filthy 
webs upon our valued books in out-of-the-way carners, or dangle from the roof 
and bob against our spectacled nose with their horrid garbage-filled bellies. 
We will not track and eat them as a young English lady used to do who had 
a particular strong fancy that way, and declared that “ tasted very like 
nut kernels.”* 

Your most humble, 
r. 
Edinburgh, 4th January, 1823. 





* Vide Kirby and Spence, Entomology. 


1893.] 
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LETTERA SPETTANTE A CERTI PUNTI MUSICALI, INDIRIZZATA AL SIGNORE 
CrisTorono Norra. 


ORNATISSIMO Staxonz, 


Da lungo tempo, come voi sapete, io 
mi son proposto di scrivervi riguardo 
a certe cose musicali che mi parevano 
o mal’ intese, o affatto sconosciute non 
solamente dal pubblico ma anche dai 
Professori di Musica di questo benedet- 
tissimo paese. Sarebbe inutile il dirvi 
come, e quando, e perché non ho potu- 
to far quello che io voleva fare—ma 
tutto comprenderete pensandovi un 
poco alle pene della Gotta, sia chira- 


gra, sia Se tut tidue si con- 
inino per tormentarvi—povero voi! 
vi compatisco !—40, cvyyàr droge & Seis 
Svytpsver, Teddyea, aro^ugisexsrs, xe 
zuri tixsey, etca. Rammentatevi dei 
dolori vostri proprj, ed avrete una gius« 
ta compassione verso di me, che appe- 
na (ah pena?) posso tener la penna in 
mano. Già grido, O; pei, warsi yi, 
Theos, QAUM, “Awa srimagpes 

Per adesso mi che basterà l'in- 
dicar, in breve, (tto kene come po- 
trò avendo la Gotta, ) alquante di quee 
cose di cui spero ragionar più a lungo 
con voi quando il tempo e la Gotta ci 


Edimburgo, li 6 Gennajo, 1893. 

. Di più,” ***e attribuisce agli accor- 
di ricevuti in armonia, e secondo alla 
natura di essi, Imo, un fondamento 
unico e semplice; 2do, un fondamen- 
to doppio, e qualche volta ancbe tri- 
pise; cioè a dire, che, secondo a lui 

****c) vi sono degli accordi che han- 
no un' unico, o più di uno basso, 
realmente e fisicamente fondamentale. 


Per esempio, che l'accordo perfetto £, 


ha, per basso unico e semplice, il suo- 
no C come fondamentale e generatore 
dei suoni e, g, c, etca ; ma che l'accor- 


do del nove £, hs, per basso fondamen- 


e 
tale i due suoni C, e G ; e cosi discor- 
rendo. 

Tutto questo e molte altre cose che 
si trovano nelle opere di que’ scrittori 
forestieri, si trovano anche nella teoria 
del nostro Inglese, e vene formano la 


Desc oe : E io. — Fra le altre cose 
cui parla I’ se, BONO quei piccio- 
lissimi intervalli i quali dilferisca 


un suono da un altro che porta lo stes- 

so nome. Egli li chiama in Inglese 

** alides," (e in vero, portano in Fran- 

— stesso — tradotto, ) e — 

averli scoperte e ridotti a principj fon- 

damentali, niger di quique altra 
a 


mercante di musica, Prince's persona. egli non sa che quegli 
Street,) e intitolato, ** Osservazioni intervalli diacommatici sono: stati 0S- 
i sopra la Musica," etca, si tro- servati e ridotti a pinci fondamen- 
va alla, pagina 56, l'indicazione di tali da **°*e ed altri scrittori. Qui, 


quella base armonica di cui si è servi- 
to, di recente, un certo Professore In- 


€ la formola), comprensivo dedotto 
i suoni armonici della risonanza mol- 
taplice. Il modo (ossia la formola), de’ 
suoni armonici sotto-moltiplici si fon- 
da sugli sperimenti di Tartini ed al- 
tri,—— e tutti due que’ modi com - 
sivi non meno che ia corrispondenza 
the qualche volta si osservi tra la serie 


dei suoni armonici moltiplici (ovvero 
le divisioni armoniche del monocordo) 


e la serie naturale dei numeri 1, 2, 3, 
4, ^, 6, 7, 8, etca, sono stati indicati 
e rischiarati da 999999995, este, 
"99990; — — "6 ed altri scrit- 
tori forestieri.” 


bisogna ch'io faccia rimercar una opi- 
nione falsissima ricevuta comunemente 
da' Professori nostri. Dicono che, esis- 
tente l'intervallo di un tuono, se si di- 
minuisca l'acutezza del suono superiore 
mezzo di un bemolle, e si aumenti 
"acutezza del suono inferiore per mez- 
so di un diesis, il suono segnato col 
diesis sarà più grave del suono segna- 
to col bemolle. Ma, in verità, la cosa 
è tutta al contrario. Poichè, e. g. nel 
modo di Do jore, il He segnato 
con un bemolle indica un suono pid 


ve di quello che vien indicato per 
f Do to con un diesis. 
9. Nel libretto sopramentovato, si 


trova, p. 57. l'indicazione di “ una 
maniera semplice, accurata, e soddise 
facente di eseniplificar le scale diato» 





* Nota.—Ho scritto i nomi così a bella poeta. Un altro tempo vi dirò il perchè. 


niche ed altre per le divisioni del mo- 
nocordo.” L'autore di quel libretto è 
si primo che ha raccomandato al pub- 
blico di questo paese l'uso del mono- 
cordo per far conoscer ed intendere 
dalla gioventù, imparando la musica 
teorica, la natura e le misure di tutti 
gii intervalli musicali sensibili. 

7 Y1 monocordo, non meno che il poli- 
cordo, è uho stromento antichissimo, 
di cui l'uso e l'importanza nell’ esibire 
i rapporti, etea, degli intervalli musi- 
cali, fu ottimamente inteso da que! po- 


polo arguto ed ingegnoso i Greci anti- 
chi. I Greci antichi.!—Qque' maestri di 
tutta lEuropa nelle belle arti, nelle 


scienze, e nell’ amena letteratura ! 

Il canone monocordo (seovdyepdes xa- 
sùr), il canone armonico (apuorixas x- 
nn. e il canone (xayàv),— tra i quali 
l'ultimo fu spesso uno stromento da pid 
corde, ossia un policordo—sono special- 
mente mentovati da parecchi Greci 
Bcrittori, fra cui certuni entrano anche 
nelle più minute particolarità intorno 
alla grandezza e Ja costruzione del Ca- 
none. 

Fra gli altri, vedi il passo che co- 
mincia cosi:—T ro» xci» 9wenDtrrw», 
à ys Kaos xogar imi vivos, Vrimidu 
eviérow TivarTis, omte abi TG ATAI- 
T$ agus nevraditevas, dià TOI, Weete 
sgnpetveny atvecdany idi » ~Lesvssn, supe roras 
evenartes nul» és QOéyyes etca. 

E l'altro che comincia: —Ko»ó» 2i 
TAN aepovixes és, peor debbrnres TW? 
iv Toig Qloyyois nopocpirur Seow 
etca, 

_Ed ancora l'altro cominciando :— 
H 3i ir) 78 saura Kairos, Jistis 
voptéve xoh, etca. 

- 8. — osservato che i fenomeni 
della risonanza armonica moltiplice e 
sottomoltiplice furono noti ai Greci an- 
tichi, vedi 9999995590 probla, o 9#% 
di $9999, 

4. Nella aris ism Se: 
burgo, No. 4°, ho to stato 
miserabile in cui a ove da noi l'arte 
del cantare, ed ho accennato al pubbli- 
co i metodi del canto con tanto felice 
successo osservati nelle scuole musica- 
li d'Italia. Che si consultj il metodo 
del Conservatorio di Mileno, di Bo- 
logna, etea, e del Conservatorio di 
Francia, In quelle opere si parla delle 
misure da prendersi per condurre la 
voce al suo più alto grado di excellen- 
za,—dei differenti registri della voce 
umans,-—del pees to e del Fila- 
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mento dei suoni, ed in somma, di tutto 
che abbia relazione coll' arte del can- 
tante. 

5. In detta Rivista ho parlato della 
imperfezione e della confusione che 
già esistono nella moderna nomencla- 
tura musicale. Davvero ven' é gran 
mn a — A 

6. Mi lusingo di poter fsr vedere, 
in un' altra lettera, la necessità in cui 
si trova il vero cantore, non meno ehe 
il vero compositore di musica, di stu- 
diar la vera expressione musicale per 
mezzo dei fenomeni della voce parlante 
e, in somma, della voce esprimente, in 
tutti i modi naturali, gi ales, le pas- 
sioni ed i sentimenti del nostro essere ; 
e inoltre, che l'analogia tra la perola e 
il canto non é tanto rimota quanto vien 
creduta da molti. 

7. Spero anche di mettervi sott' oc- 
chio una brevissima spiegazione dell' 
uso pratico dell armonia in tutü i 
modi, ovvero scale musicali, —TD'er mez- 
zo di tre suoni presi come formanti 
un centro concordante e principale (se 
sia lecito parlar cosi)—el quale l'oree- 
chio attende come ella norma o regola 
governatrice di tutti gli altri suoni sub- 
ordinati, ed al quale tendono, altri pit 
altri meno rigorosamente, tutti i suoni 
che non entrano, per generasione di- 
retta, nell’ armonia concordante di 
quel detto centro. : 

8. L’ Inglese sopramentovato ha di 
già fatto stampare un abboszamento 

ella sua teoria detta nuova, e cosà cro- 
duta essere da tutti quelli (folfone uno 
solo Scozsese) che ne l'hanno avute 
notizia. Su di questo punto avrò in 
seguito qualche coss da dirvi. Frat- 
tanto diró solamente che nel No. XIV. 
della Rivista musicale di Londre vi si 
trovano certe osservazioni su i feno- 
meni dei corpi sonori da me fatte anui 
sono, a da me comupicate non sola- 
mente al detto Inglese, ma, di pid, a 
aer 
mburgo, lungo tem i 
nostro teorista abbia * a 
sito darle alla luce per la stampe in 
quella maniera gentilissima. . i 

9. Mi pare che vi abbia quaiche 

analogia tra il fenomeno dei suoni dettt 


jog nd aonere 
tutto, abbia incominciato a divenir più 
debole, e il fenomeno dei colori com- 
piementarj, ovvero sugyeriti, che si 

no sentire dal senao visivo come 


spettri oculari, poco tempo dopo ohe si 


1096. ] 
abbis incominciato a guardar fiosa- 
mente un qualsivoglia color primitivo 
ben chiaro, e risebtito. Quest’ idea mi 
$ venuta in pensiero, osservando, con 
losperimento, le circostanze tanto belle 
quanto singolari di quest’ ultimo feno- 
meno. Ho osserrato che a poco a poco 
tome si diminuisca, o che si venga 
meno distinto all’ occhio, il color pri- 
mario si cominda a sorgere, a sten- 
dersi, ed a — Plor e end 
tito e ttibi spettro co 
secondario, oaia, oompimentario, i 
quale on sopra il color primario, 
e lo crooods in guisa di alone. Se il 
color primario è il roeso, per esempio, 
lo spettro del color complementario 
sarà di un azzurro-verdastro. Cosi ac- 
cade, in modo simile, nel caso de' detti 
suoni armonici. Diminuendo |’ inten- 
sità, e la chiarezza del suono princi- 
pele, vengono piü risentiti, e distin- 
guibili i suoni armonici che ne accom- 
pagnino la sensazione, o che la seguano 
come i ministranti al suono mo- 
ribondo. Per quanto che io sappia, 
quest’ analogia non é stata mai fin qui 
osservata da persona. Se io avessi la 
volontà di farmi architettodi una nuova 
teoria musicale, potrei benissimamente 
fondarla sopra la base di una cosi bella 
analogia supposta, ed innalzarmivi una 
siruttura non meno grande, estapenda 
che la torre antíca di Belo. Ma, dis- 
grasistamente per me, non sono gran 
fatto disposto a tal in | Per ora 
mi contenteró co] dire che mi sembra 
più che verisimile che i detti suoni ar- 
monici, cosi prodotti, o sentiti, non 
sieno assolutamente contemporanei del 
mono principale, come si crede, ma 
sieno piüttosto suoni che ne seguano la 
sensazione, o che ne vengano suggeriti 
come suoni seconda?] ma ad esso rela- 
tivi. La relazione che passa tra la 
nostra sensibilità organica, e gli oggetti 
delie nostre sensazioni, non è cosa che 
ie pretenderd mai spiegare. Sia come 
sla, i fatti della sensazione sono cose a 
noi eensibilissime. l 

rispetto ai colori, ricevuta 


di un — — 
questa, un’ altra dissimile vi succederà; 
cioè quella del color complementario 
corrispondente. 

Lascia apeli uds per ora moltis- 
sime altre cose stesso genere, non 
— asai curiosi, caser vat 

i ottict assai curiosi, osservati 
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molti anni fa da un filosofo rinomato, 
e in che si potrebbe, forse, riconoscere 
qualche analogia co ione ar- 
monica di sopra mentovata. S'intende 
parlar dei fenomeni della trasmessione, 
e riflessione della luce ebe ebbero luo- 
go alternamente allorchè certi due 


convesso, e l' altro doppi , 
erano stati collocati insieme in guisa 
che la faccia piana dell' uno riposasse in 
su di una faccie convesse dell’ al- 
tro. In quelle circostanze si osservò che 
nel centro, eal punto del loro contatto, 
vi era una macchia pellucida, attraverso 
della quale passave la luce senza soffrir 
alcuna riflessione. All'intorno a questa 
macchia vi erano, a certe distanze, del 
cerchi o anelli successivi coloriti in 
maniere diverse, e in cui, i colori del 
cerchi più rimoti da detto centro co- 
mune, divenivano sempre più deboli, 
e finivano nel bianco. Di quei cerchi 
era possibile enumerarne infino a sette, 
Avendo preso nella parte pid lucida di 
ciascuno de' sei primi di quei cerchi 
coloriti le misure de’ loro diametri, 
trovò il nostro filosofo i loro quadrati 
esser come la progressione dei numeri 
imperi 1, 3, 5, 7, etca. I quadrati 
delle distanze dal centro della macchia 
a ciascuna di quelle circonferenze, era- 
no, perció, nella stessa ragione,-e con- 
seguentemente |’ altezza delle laminé 
agree, o degli intervalli tra i vetri, era- 
no come i numeri 1, S, 5, 7, etca. 

Allorché si erano misurati i diametri 
degli anelli oscuri o pellucidi che sepa- 
ravano gli anelli coloriti, i loro qua- 
drati si trovarono esser come i numeri 

1 0, 2, 4, 6, etca., e per questo le 
mii delle lamine e. Sire vere 
le quali si era trasmessa intieramente 
la luce erano come quei numeri stessi. 

Mi rallegreró di veder qual- 
che filosofo musicale che saprà tornar 
al profitto dell’ arte sua questi e molti 
altri fenomeni non mai finora perago- 
nati coi fenomeni musicali. 

In altra — — oe kis 
mio parere riguardo all' an e 
sembra passar tra i —— della 
trasmessione, e riflessione, etca. del 
suono, e della luce per diversi mezzi 


i. 

10. Quanto al Tempo musicale, son' 
d'avviso che certe opinioni comuni in- 
torno ad esso sono assai mal fondate. 
Si dice, per esempio, che le sbarre, o 
stahghette, dividono tale o tal’ altra 
melodia, etca., in un certo numero di 
parti uguali chigmate battute, e che i 


suoni compresi in una battuta richie- 


162 

dono, per irsi, uno spazio di 

tempo precisamente uguale a quello che 
jene a qualsivoglia altra battuta 

della modesina melodia, etca. Ed an- 


cora, si dice che in una medesima me-. 


lodia, etca., ogni suono rappresentato 
all’ occhio per una minima (e. g-) o per 
une semiminima, etca., dovrà necessa- 
riamente durar tanto tempo precisa- 
menie quanto qualunque altro suono 
della stessa melodia, etca., indicato per 
un simil carattere musicale. Ma io 
nego assolutamente che tutto questo 
sia vero in ogni circostanza, Perchè, 
ogni buon cantore o suonatore non 
sempre bada rigorosamente alla misura 
supposta relativa dei suoni e delle bat- 
tute, indicata dai caratteri musicali 
scritti in sulla carta; ma anzi procura 
di render sensible al cuore, allo spirito, 
il vero intendimento, e la giusta espres- 
sione del pezzo di musica che intra- 
prende ad eseguire. Un tal maestro 
ai serve, a proposito, del Crescendo, del 
Calando, del Hinforzando, del Piano, 
del Forte, etca., prolunga questo suono, 
e raccorcia quell’ altro, prende 

bien di questa battuta per darne a 
quella; e, in breve, non riconosce 
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nelle carta di musica altro che un’ ab- 
bozzamento imperfetto di quelle idee, 
e di quelle espressioni, le quali, benché 
si possano venir suggerite 8l vero 
maestro dai caratteri musicali, e cosi 
accender il fuoco del suo genio e sen- 
timento, non offriranno mai agli occhj 
popolaccio musicale se non se un' 
ammasso muto di segni freddi e morti. 
Si parla ancora del Tempo $, o $, 
etca., come se fosse un Tempo affatto 
impracticabile. Ma questo é uri altro 
errore, come faró palese in altro lu 
Non sarei punto sorpreso se qualche 
musicucciolo facesse profitto delle cose 
che qui vi ho indicate. La razza é 
capace di far ogni cosa asinesca, e 
bestiale. Per imparar il significato di 
quel che ho scritto in Italiano, si corre 
aqualche peres che intende la lingua, 
sene ode la traduzione, e si affretta a 
trarne qualche profitto. Nella botte- 
gaccia musicale cosi fanno i musicucci- 
oli tutti ! 
Essendo l’ affare cosi, ed io un poco 
oso, vi saluto e vado a dor- 
mire, se la gotta—Oime! Credetemi, 
etca. etca. r 





THE NEW SERIES OF THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 


IT is now several years since we 
took occasion to review a work of this 
very interesting writer ; yet he has not 
been idle. The Essay on the Charac- 
ter of King James I., which we take 
shame to ourselves for not noticing at 
thetime whenit waspublished, hasnot, 
we believe, gone into quite so exten- 
sive circulation as most of his works. 
This, perhaps, was to be expected, be- 
cause it did not present the same variety 
of subjects, which commonly forms 
one of Mr D'Israelis most pleasi g 
attributes ; but, on the other hand, 
its very want of that popula: charm, 

ve it something at least as accepta- 
Ble, to those who read for other pur- 

than those of mere amusement. 
Without any formality of design or 
structure, Mr D'Israeli, concentrating 
his powers upon a most picturesque 
character, and a most picturesque 
time, threw great and permanent light 
upon both. His book, unpretending 
in form and style, belongs to the true 
materials of English history. It isa 
work, which no student of our history 
ever can neglect, and which no intelli- 


gent one can ever undervalue. And 
we take this opportunity of expressing 
our opinion, that those readers of the 
Fortunes of Nigel, who bave not look- 
ed into Mr D'Israeli'e illustrations of 
the same personages, of which that 
brilliant novel furniahes so many en- 
tertaining views and sketches, must 
certainly be very il]-qualified to judge 
of the use which the novelist made of 
his historical materials. It is curious in. 
every point of view, that the enthusi- 
astic Scotchman, should, on the whole, 
lower one's notions of James; and, 
thatthisintelligent Englishman should 
nas been, — the same period, pro- 

ucing an effect so very opposite. We 
rather incline to think, dat the au- 
thor of Nigel had not read Mr D'Is- 
raeli's Essay at the time when he wrote 
his romance, and that if he had done 
so, he might have represented the cha- 
racter of James in a much higher point 


of view, as to some important ER 
without at all diminishing the graphic. 
and delightful effect of his portraiture. 


The fact is, that James had really, in 
the midst of all his oddnesses and 





* A Second Series of Curiosities of Literature: consisting of Researches in Literary, 


Biographical, and Political History 


; of Critical and Philosophical Inquiries ; and of 


Secret History. By I. D'Israeli. In three Volumes. London: John Murray, Al- 
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weaknessés, a much larger share of wit 
-—not Scots — meram 2 der 
sterling wit, e rea of Ni 
would be very apt to give him credit 
for. Mr D'Israeli has in a few pages 
about as many genuine bon- 
mots, capital bon-mots, masterly bon- 
mots, of “ the British Solomon,” as are 
on record to the glory either of Louis 
XIV., or of Charles II. But we must 
be satisfied for the present with this 
brief reference to a most valuable little 
volume, well n of every read- 
ing man's most attention. 
Here we have our author once more 
in a form and dregs more nearly re~ 
sembling whst, for twenty years, we 
had been accustomed to consider as 
his own. We shall not la Mr D'Is- 
a compliment, which his eminent 


sense and modesty would reject. — 


we shall not call him the British Bayle. 
He is not the inventor of a new de- 
t of literature like that illus- 
trious man, nor does he into his 
igations, either that ndless 
wealth of erudition, or that deep philo- 
d power, or that exquisite wit, 
which have, in their united exertion, 
made Bayle's huge folios more delight- 
fal reading than all the novels in the 
M ch have rendered — ine 
object of reverence to every scholar, 
and every reasoner, and the charm, at 
the same time, of every elegant bou- 
doir in Christendom. Neither can D'- 
Israeli write like a Bayle—so far from 
that, if we were called on to say, who 
is the author whose manner of wri- 
ing the English tongue is the least 
in ing with his manner of think- 
ing, and the richness of his materials, 
we should, we rather imagine, name 
nobody but Mr D'Israeli. There is a 
blepess—and, octision- 
ally, there is a want even of com- 
mon grammar, ae we cannot [^ 
eount.for, except by supposing, (i 
perhaps may be so,) that Mr D'Is- 
. racli, wher he writes English, writes 
an acquired language, and not his mo- 
ther. tongue ;—or, what, on the whole, 
‘we are rather more inclined to consi- 
der apri — — 
is, in the midst of much very pleasing 
talent, some essential and unhappy 
., want about his mind. His total blind- 
, ness as to thecharm of compact and clear 
N expression, is really a most singular 


^" phenomenon; for often enough you’ 


shall see in one sentence, or would-be 
sentence of his, a new and highly in- 
teresting fact—a thought of pathetic 
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or of philosophic beauty—end a phrase 
so utterly weak and ——— that 
the oi send pa yas hinted, 
not told, e thought groped for 
but not grasped. lis i 
All this, we are afraid, very few of 
our readers have not long disco- 
vered abundantly for auda ; and 
we are also afraid that Mr D'Iaraeli is 
rather too old a writer to have much 
prospect of avoiding the same offences 
in his future works.—These works, 
notwithstanding what we have said, 
we earnestly, most earnestly, hope may 
be many. Never will ene volume 
come from his. hand ‘without enriche 
ing English minds; and, therefore, 
in spite of their defects, enriching, and 
permanently enriching, the literature 
of England. One great branch of that 
literature, and a moet delightful one, , 
he has in our day made almost entire- 
ly his own. His books must live in 
honour, and in freshness, as long as 
our history and literature survive, and 
no man wil turn over their X 
three hundred years hence, without 


aag he Ta 


efatigable zeal; ef-elegant. feel 
ingg, and, above all, of lofty purity of 


character.” —Alas ! in looking over 
long line of literary names, (includi 
many of the very highest ones io 
how few shall we find thus enviably 
stainless ! No trick, no chicanery, no 
malice blots his career. He ever has 
been, and ever will be, the amiable and 
upright man of letters; the true gentle- 
man s spirit guides him in every stroke 
of his pen, and he who might have so 
cheaply, and so safely, amused himself 
at our expence, has always suppressed 
every suggestion of vanity, and aimed 
at nothing but our delight—that too, 
combined uniformly with our instruc- 
tion. 

Such an author is certainly well 
entitled to the warmest gratitude of 
his literary brethren, and we, who ra- 
ther aspire than pretend to be among 
the number of these, have always, we 
nins ona, Nes * works with 

ings of partiality, (that is not just 
the word, but our ee will under- 
stand us, ) arising out of our feelings of 
respect for the moral character of the 
man himself. On his present work, 
the stamp of elevated humanity, and 
charitable sense, is, perhaps, more 
strongly im than on any, even 
the best of its predecessors. We fear 
not to say, that No MAN who has peru- 
sed these volumes attentively, can fail 
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to be à great, a great deal more 
knowing than — when he began ; 
and that the fault must be entirely his 
_own, if he be not also & great deal 
wiser. The — and prai Ai 
posure of past prejudices, their obscure 
their a icious influences, and 
their gradual, reluctant, but irresisti- 
ble decay, ought, at least, to improve 
men’s eyes for the contemplation of 
those paea by which the people 
around them are now separated and 
deluded—and in some of which, they 
themselves are pretty sure to be par- 
takers. The compere infant cause 
of PoriricaAL ToLERANCE may be 
advanced by the mournful and hu- 
miliating history of that Retie1ovus 
TorrRANcz, of which so many great, 
wise, and good men, but lately re- 
garded the very name with abhorrence 
«which now, however, has all names 
that are worth mentioning upon its 
side—and of which a few more years 
will probably be sufficient to establish 
the Anal, consummating, and blessed 
triumph. 

We have already hinted, that we 
are not certain whether Mr D'Israeli 
is, or is not, an Englishman born. 
We may veuture, however, to men- 
tion, what is not, perhaps, universally 
known, that he is by birth a member of 
the Hebrew nation. Whether he does, 
or does not, adhere to the religion of 
his race, we are entirely umore: for 
often as he has discussed topics con- 
nected with the history of religious 
dispute, we have not, after a pretty 
close examination, been able to 
yer any one from which it is 
possible to infer to whut sect our au- 
thor himself belongs. Our readers are 
not to imagine, that we are stating 
this as any thing for which he merits 
reprehension. He writes as a histori- 
cal and philosophical antiquarian ; his 
business, as such, is to lay before us 
strange and hidden facts, and to educe 
from these, or induce us to educe from 
them, such lessons of charity as it be- 
comes all men alike, whatever their 
—— may be, to cherish and 

well upon. But this is not all—we 
conceive, that to make known the fact 
of Mr D'Israeli's descent, is to heap 
new honours upon his head. The 
race of Israel has indeed produced, 
in Spinoza, one of the most acute of 
metaphysicians, and it has given to 
the modern world, in Mendelsohn, 
one of the profoundest of philosophers, 


- e. . 
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** the Plato of Gérmeny ;" but its tak 
umphs in this sort have been but few, 
and a D'Isrseli is a new and a valuable 
triumph. The single fact that we owe 
to a Jewish citizen some of ‘the most 
edbe Tae which have ik 
lustrated the literary, aud we may add, 
the political history of our countr'y-— 
and some of the most delightful vo. 
lumes, moreover, that adorn the Eng- 


lish li ——this single faet is worth 
volumes rosing, and ought, of it. 
self, to inspire thore of that t doc. 
trine of charity and liberality, than 


al the many curious and recondite 
things, which Mr TYIsraeli himself 
has drawn from’ the dust of MSS., 
and the obscurity of forgotten folios, 
for the benevolént, and we do not fear 
to say, the eminently christian purs 
p of — it. And since we 
ve alluded to this matter, (we trust 
we have done so in a manner of which 
Mr D'Israeli will not. eomplain,) we 
may add, that his know the 
history, traditions, and manners, and 
habits of the highly e 
from "whom. he is sprung, bas ad. 
to many of his writings, and, in par- 
ticular, to the volumes now before us, 
a charm and. a value, which, with all 
his talente, he could scarcely have com. 
veyed, had it been oth . Tow, 
thereis, we will confess, a most deepand 
solemn pathos, in some of the puse 
where he alludes, almost as it would 
seem involuntarily, to the mysterious 
fate of his nation—their sublime, ori 
ental dreams, their enthusiastic revers 
ence uf that which is old, and the wis- 
dom of those picturesque sayings which 
still float among them, as they did 
among their ancestors, long before pro- 
fane history had any existence. Such 
lingering traces of feelings, that are 
anything but discreditable even to the 
heart of a very wise man, invest cecs 
sionally with a picturesque grace, and 
& certain profounder interest at the 
same time, the disquisitions of a philo- 
sophic observer, who has, per 
done as much as any writer now i 
ving for the destruction of idle preju- 
dices, and absurd antipathies. But, 
perhaps, we ought to apologise, even 
or the little we have presumed £0 say, 
as to this matter. 

Nothing can be more difficult, ( talk- 
ing, of course, of small things, ) than to 
set about reviewing a book of ana,— 
which this is. There is not a'single 
section of all the scores comprised is 


ws.) 
heso volumes, fram which wemight not 
drew materials for a long and interest- 
ing article. As , however, our 
figet object is to make known the gor 
weral opinion we have formed of the 
— me ter ^ (when that — 

favourable,) the prepriety of buyi 
und reading it withou dela ` we 
mow tell our readers, that Mr D'Is- 
reeli’s new book is as full of rich and 
overflowing interest, as i£ could have 
been had een thie first appearance 
of a clever and thinking man, express- 
ing himself freely upen the most fa- 
votrite subjects of research and 
reflection. Therefore, it is a book 
which those who can buy such books 
ought immedistely to possess. But we 
have, besides all this, to make out of 
it an article for Blackwood ; and, in 
fruth, although whatever way we 
sheuld take it, it would be difficult not 
te make a good article out of such a 
beok, we are neverthelass much at a 
loss. Weahall, without thinking or 
saying more, just turn over the vo- 
lames, and do as the suggestion of the 
moment may chance to be. 

In the first volume, one of the first 
articles is an excellent one on Bay e. 


anche wrote in distempered times ; he 
was witnessing the drogonades und the re- 
pecations of the Romish church, and amidst 
the Reformed, the French prophets, as we 
galled them when they came over to us, 
end ix whom Sir Isaac Newton more than 
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Laif believed ; these testified that they bad 

heard angels singing in the air, while our 

plilceopbes was convinced that he was 
wng among men for whom no 

would sing ! Bayle had'left persecutors to 

Sty to fanatics, both equally appealing to the 
Gospel, but alike untouched by its blessed. 


eve 
thing into disorder. Is ita more positive 
evil to doubt, than to ise? Hven 
Aristotle often with a 5 
perhaps, and the egotist Cicero with a ma- 
4 seems to me. His ticism 
been usefhl in history, and has often shown 
how facts universally believed are doubtful! 
and sometimes must be false. Bayle, it ig 
said, is ally contradicting himself ; 
but a sceptic must doubt his doubts ; he 
laces the antidote close to the poison, and 
ys the sheath by the sword. Bayle has 
himself described one of those self-torment. 


ing and many-headed sceptics by a very 
who was 


‘¢ The first step which Bayle took in 
life is remarkable. He changed his reli. 
gion and became a Catholic ; a year aftes- 
wards he returned to the creed of his fa. 
thers. Posterity might not have known 
the story had it escaped from his Diary, 
The circumstance is thus curiously stated : 


BAYLE'S DIARY. 


Yen of 


1669, T 
1670, 


the Christian Æra. 
esday, March 19. 
August 20. 


4 Theee he names ; his brother was one 
whom he had attempted to convert by a 
letter, long enough to evince his sinceri- 
T but which required his subscription 

t we should now attribute it to Buyle. 

« For this has Bayle endared bitter cen. 
sure. Gibbon, who himeecif : his re. 
ligion about the same * year is age,’ 
«hd for as short a period, sarcastically ob. 
serves of the first entry, that * Bayle should 
here finished his logic -befere he changed 
bis religia.’ It may bo retorted, that 
hen he had learnt tp reason, he renoun- 

Vor. XIII. l 


Ycars of my age. 
22. I changed my religton-—next day I re» 
sumed the study of logic. 
$9. I returned to the reformed religion, 
and made a private abjuration of the Ro- 
— in the hands of four mini. 
aters 


ced Catholicism ! The true fact is, that 
when Bayle had only studied a few months 
at college, some books of controversial di- 
vinity by the Catholics offered many a 
specious argument against the Reformed 

rines ; a young student was easily en- 
tangled in the nets of the Jesuits. But 
their passive obedience, and their transub- 
stantiation, and other stuff woven in their 
looms, soon enabled such a man as Bayle 
to recover his senses. The promises and 
the caresscs of the wily Jesuits were rc- 
jected, and she gush xd tears of the bro- 
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thers, on his return to the religion of his fa- 


thers, is one of the most pathetic incidents of 


domestic life." , 
Another excellent lesson lies in this 
anecdote of Addison, at p. 30 of vol. 
I.; an excellent lesson, indeed, for 
young men, who think that the busi- 
ness of life may be neglected for the 
sake of indulging tasks merely elegant. 
*& A man of fine genius, Addison r 
trained up in all the polite studies of anti- 
quity, upon being obliged to search into 
several rolls and records, at first found this 
a very dry and irksome employment ; yet 
he assured me, that at last he took an in- 


credible in it, and preferred it 
.even to the reading of Virgil and Cicero." 
A very pretty chapter ** on False Po- 


litical Reports,” concludes thus, with 
two things that Mr D'Israeli is so often 
happy in bringing together, a good 
story and a zoo hint. 

** A stranger landing from Sicily, at a 
barber's shop delivered al] the particulars 
of the defeat of the Athenians ; of which, 
however, the people were yet uninformed. 
The barber leaves untrimmed the report- 
er's beard, and flies away to vent the news 
in the city, where he told the Archons what 
he had heard. The whole city was thrown 
into a ferment. The Archons called an 
assembly of the people, and produced the 
luckless barber, who in his confusion could 
not give any satisfactory account of the 
first reporter. He was condemned as a 

reader of false news, and a disturber of 
the public quiet ; for the Athenians could 
not imagine that they were not invincible ! 
The barber was to the wheel and 
tortured, till the disaster was more than 
confirmed. Bayle, referring to this story, 
observes, that had the barber reported a 
victory, though it had proved to be false, 
he would not have been punished ; a shrewd 
observation, which occurred to him by the 
different fate of Stratocles. This person 

aded the Athenians to perform a pub- 

ic sacrifice and t iving for a victory 
obtained at sea, though he wel] knew at 
the time that the Athenian fleet had been 
totally defeated. When the calamity could 
no longer be concealed, the people charged 
him with being an impostor ; but Stratocles 

saved his life and mollified their anger b 

the pleasant turn he gave to the whole af. 
fair. * Have I done you any injury P’ said 
he. ‘Is it not owing to me that you have 
spent three days in the pleasures of vic- 
tory ?' I think that this spreader of good, 
but fictitious news, should have occupied 
the wheel of the luckless barber, who had 
spread bad but true news ; for the barber 
had no intention of deception, but Strato- 
cles had ; and the question here to be tried, 
was not the truth or the falsity of the re. 
ports, but whether the reporters intended 
to deceive their fellow.citizens ? The 
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* Chronicle’ and the * Post’ must be chal- 
lenged on such a jary, and all the race of 


There is a great deal of very curious 
literary history in the chapter “ on Di- 
lapidators of MSS. ;" but we prefer, 
even to the light it throws on Tasso 
and Galileo, the following extraerdi- 
nary fact concerning Louis XIV.;a 
prince who is no favourite either with 
Mr D'Israeli, or ourselves. “ His cha- 
racter,” says our candid author, ne- 
vertheless— 

Tis ow a pont age trem ord 
istori i fisquised 
—— ean nud. 
was not the Nero which his revocation of 
the edict of Nantes made him seem to the 
French Protestants. He was far from ap- 
proving of the violent measures of his Ca- 
tholic clergy. This opinion of that sove- 


reign was, however, carefully su 
when his * Instructions to the M 
were first published. It is now ascertain- 
ed that Louis XIV. was for many years 
equally zealous and industrious ; and, 
among other useful —— compo- 
sed an elaborate ‘ Discours’ for the Dau- 
phin for his future conduct. The king 

ve his manuscript to Pelisson to revise ; 
ut after the revision, our royal writer fre- 

uently inscrted additional paragraphs. 

e work first appeared in an anonymous 
© Recueil d'Opuseules Litteraries, Amster- 
dam, 1767,’ which Barbier, in his * Ano- 
nymes,’ tells us, was * rédi Pelisson ; 
le tout publié par l'Abbé Olivet.’ "When 
at length the printed work was collated 
with the manuscript original, several sa 
pressions of the royal sentiments appeared 
and the editors, too Catholic, with 
more particular caution, thrown aside what 
clearly shewed Louis XIV. was far from 
approving of the violences used against the 
Protestants. The following passage was 
entirely omitted. * It seems to me, my son, 
that those who employ extreme and violent 
remedies do not know the nature of the 
evil, occasioned, in part by heated minds, 
which, left to themselves, would insensibly 
be extinguished, rather than rekindle them 
afresh by the force of contradiction ; above 
all, when the corruption is not confined to 
a small number, but diffused through all 
parts of the state; besides, the Reformers 
said many true things! The best method 
to have reduced little by little the Hugue- 
nots of my kingdom, was net to have pur- 
sued them by any direct severity pointed 
at them.’ " 

We recommend the following, from 
& chapter ** on Parody," to those who 
have ever listenedwith aught but scorn 
to the railers against the famous 


1893.1 
Chaldee MS. Who are the perso 


situa tom ihe boglaning of tha ex- 


tract? We rather suspect Sir Walter 
Scott and Washington Irving, which 
last — author first appeared to 
the world, we believe, in & quizzical 
parody of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. The story, we doubt not, is a 
— one; — know of M other 
i Pe poete and living parodists, capa- 
ble of behaving so sensibly. 

** A lady of bas bleu celebrity (the term 
Wguing cL ae a rly to our s¢a- 
vanics) had two friends, whom she equally 
admired —an elegant poet and his parodist. 
She had contrived to prevent their meeting 
as long as her stratagems lasted, till at 
length she apologised to the serious bard 
for inviting him when his mock umbra was 
to be present. Astonished, she perceived 
that both men of genius felt a mutual 
— — Veronae diua He 
ridiculed had perceived no malignity in 
playfulness of the parody, and even seemed 
to conaider it as a compliment, aware that 
parodists do not waste their talent on ob- 
scure productions ; while the ridiculer him- 
self was very sensible that he was the in- 
ferior poet. The lady-critic had imagined 
that parody must necessarily be malicious ; 
and in some cases it is said those on whom 
the parody has been performed, have been 
of the same opinion. 

‘6 Parody strongly resembles — 
a principle in human nature not so artifi- 
cial as it Man may wall be de- 
fined a mimetic animal. The African boy, 
who amused the whole kafie he journeyed 
with, by mimicking the gestures and the 
voice of the auctioneer who had sold him 
at the slave-market a few days before, 
could have had no sense of scorn, of supe- 
risrity, ot of malignity ; the boy experien- 
‘ced merely the pleasure of repeating atti- 
tudes snd intonations which had so forcibly 
excited his interest. The numerous paro- 
dies of Hamlet's soliloquy were never made 
in derision of that solemn monologue, no 
more than the travesties of Virgil by Scar- 
rou and Cotton ; their authors were never 
so gaily mad as that. WE HAVE PARO- 
DIES ON THE PsALMS BY LUTHER; 

parodied the book of Chronicles, and 
FRANKLIN'S most beautiful story of Abra- 
ham is à PARODY ON THE SCRIPTURE- 
STYLE ; not one of these writers however, 
proposed to ridicule their originals ; some in- 
intended.” 

Why had not Mr D'Israeli the can- 
dour and manliness to name Hogg at 
once eT after Luther and Frank- 
lin? But he was always fond of in- 
sinuating wisdom! We find we are 
just making a sort of miniature Ana 
of our own—so, to proceed, take these 
anecdotes of— 
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THE FAIRFAXES. 

** In looking over a manuscript life of 
Tobie Matthews, archbishop of York in 
James the First's reign, I found a curious 
anecdote of his grace’s disappointment in 
the dispositions of his sons. The cause, 
indeed, is not uncommon, as was confirm- 
ed by another t man, to whem the 
archbi co it The old Lord 
Thomas Fairfax one day found the arche 


bishop very melancholy, and inquired the 
reason of his grace’s iveness: * My 
lord,’ said the archbishop, * 1 have great 


reason of sorrow with respect of my sons ; 
one of whom has wit and no — 
grace but no wit, and the third neither 
nor wit.'——' Your case,’ replied Lord 
airfax, * is not singular. I am also sadly 
disappointed in my sons ; one I sent into 
the Netherlands to train him up a soldier, 
and he makes a tolerable country justice, 
but a mere coward at fighting ; my next I 
sent to Cambridge, and he proves a good 
lawyer, but a mere dunce at divinity ; and 
my youngest I sent to the inns of court, 
and he is good at divinity, but nobody at 
the law.’ The relater of this anecdote adds, 
* This I have often heard from the de- 
ecendant of that honourable family, who 
— — the matter because so 
mediately related.” The eldest son was 
the Lord Ferdinando Fairfax—and the gun- 
smith to Thomas Lord Fairfax, the son of 
this Lord Ferdinando, heard the old Lord 
Thomas call aloud to his grandson, * Tom ! 
Tom! mind thou the battle! Thy fa. 
ther’s a good man, but mere coward ! All 
the good I expect is from thee ! It is evi- 
dent that the old Lord Thomas Fairfax 
was a military character, and in his earnest 
desire of continuing a line of bcroes, had 
preconcerted to e bis eldest son a mili- 
tary man, who we discover turned out to 
be admirably fitted for a worshipful justice 
of the quorum. This is a leason for the 
t who consults his own inclinations 


and not those of natural disposition. In 
the present case the same lord, though dis- 
appointed, ap still to have persisted 


in the same wish of having a great military 
character in his family ; having missed of one 
in his elder son, and settled his other sons 
in different avocations, the grandfather per- 
severed, and fixed his ho ane natal 
his encouragements on his grandson, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who makes so distinguish. 
ed a figure in tbe civil wars,” 


CURES FOR LOVE. 

€ There are crimes for which men are 
but of which they might easily 

have been eured by physical means. Per. 
sons out of their senses with love, by throw- 
ing themselves into a river, and being drag- 
ga out nearly lifeless, have recovered their 
senses, and lost their bewildering pession. 
Submersion was discovered to be a cure for 
some mental disorders, by altering the state 
ef-the body, as Van Helmont notices. 
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* was happily prnetiset) in England.’ With 
the —— this sage of chemistry al- 
ludes to, I am unacquainted ; but this ex- 
trgordinary practice was certainly known 
to the Italians ; for, in one of the tales of 
Poggio-we find a mad doctor of Milan, who 
was celebrated for curing lunatics and de. 
moniacs in a certain time. His practice 
consisted in placing them in a great 
walled court-yard, in the midst of which 
there was a deep well full of water, cold as 
ice. When a demoniac was brought to this 
dr ru he had the patient bound to a 
pillar in the well, till the water ascended 
to the knees, or higher, and even to the 
neek, as he deemed their malady required. 
In their bodily pain they appear to have 
their melancholy ; thus by the ter- 
Tots of the repetition of cold water, a mau 
appears to have been frightened into his 
senecs! A physician has informed me of a 
remarkable case: a lady with a disordered 
mind resolves on death, and swallowed 
much more than half a pint of laudanum ; 
she closed her curtains in the evening, took 
@ farewell of her attendants, and flattered 
herself she should never awaken from het 
sleep. In the morning, however, notwith- 
standing this incredible dose, she awoke in 
the agonies of death. By the usual means 
she was enabled to get rid of the poison she 
had so largely taken, arid not only recover- 
ed her life, but what ia more extraordinary, 
her perfect senses! The physician conjec- 
. fures that it was the influence of her dis. 
ordered mind over her body, which pre- 
vented this vast quantity of laudanum 
its usual action by terminating in death." 
The following is the opening para- 
graph of an essay on the author of Hu- 
ibras, on which we do not think Mr 
D'Israeli has succeeded in throwing 
much new light. But the opening pa- 
ph contains two or three excellent 
things ; and among the rest a TRUTH, 
which we have printed in italicks. 


UTEM: " 

* That great Original, the author of 
Huninnas, has been recently censured 
for exposing to ridicule the Sir Samuel 
Luke under whose roof he dwelt, in the 
pete character of his hero. The know- 
edge of the critic in our literary history is 
hot curious; he ap to have advanced 
no further, than to have taken up the first 

: opinion he found ; but thts served for an 
attempt to blacken the moral character of 
BuTLEzR! * Having lived, says our 
Critic, ‘in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, 
one of Cromwell's Captains, at the v 
time he planned the Hudibras, of whi 
he was pleased to make his kind and hos- 
pitable Patron the Hero. We defy the 
history of Whiggism to match this anec- 
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Cet. 
dote,’*_22 if it cold Rot be matched P 
Whigs and Tories are as like as two 
when they are wits and satirists ; 
friends too often became their first victime ? 
If Sir Samuel resembled that renowned 
personification, the ridicule was legiti 

and unavoidable when the poet ese 
poused his cause, and espoused it too from 
tue purs motive—a detestation of poli. 
tical and fanatical hypocrisy. Comic sa- 
ttrists, whatever they may allege to the con- 
trary, will always draw largely and most 
truly from their own circle. After all, it 
docs not appear that Sir Samuel sat for 
SirHudibras ; although from the hiatus still 
in the poem, at the end of Part I. Canto I. 
his name would accommodate both the 
metre and the rhime. But who, said War- 
burton, ever compared a person to him. 
self ? Butler might aim a sly stroke at Sir 
Samuel by hinting to him how well he re- 
sembled Hudibras but with a remarkable 
forbearance he has left posterity to settle 
the affair, which is certainly not worth their 
while.” 

Inthe chapter “on New Words," Mr 
D'Israeli, we think, crows rather too 
much about what he thinks a great feat 
of hisown, the introduction of the word 
“father-land” into our mother-tongue. 
It was at the best merely adopting the 
although Coleridge, Byron, and Sous 

ough Coleridge, Byron, and Sous 
they, have all used it since in verse, 
T wur pasta De it m. Ai 

ar orough-going English wo 
However, let it uke it chance ; but 
neither D'Israeli, nor any of these 
poets, are quite entitled to claim the 
privilege of Virgil and Varro. The 
chapter contains, however, some amu- 
sing things; and inter alia a sly cut 
at the Cockneys, whom Mr D'I., of 
tourse, abominates. | 

*€ There arè three foul corruptets of a 
language; caprice, affectation, and igno. 
rance! Such fashionable cant terms ag 
e — — — invented 
by the flippant , still surviveamon 
his confraternity of frivolity. A lady 
nent for the elegance of her taste, and of 
whom one of the best judges, the cele. 
brated Miss Edgeworth, observed to me, 
that she spoke the purest and most idioma- 
tic English she had ever heard, threw out 
an observatión which might be extended 
to a great deal of our present fashionable 
vocabulary. She is now old enough, she 
said, to have lived to hear the vulyarisms 
of her youth adopted in drawing-room cit. 
cles. To lunch, now so familiar from the 
fairest lips, in her youth was only known 
in the servants’ hall. An expression very 





* Edinbwegh Reviow, No. 67—159, on Jacobite Relics. 
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rife of late ameng our young ladies, a nice 
man, whatever it — whether the 


We want 


taining those polite, though perhaps not 
matical, w and — 

used, and sometimes understood 

by the > This last phrase was 


doubtless a contribution ! Such a diction. 
— — y nd vagas in the French 

, drawn up by two caustic criti 
whoin the Dictionnaire neologique oF usage 
des beans Esprits du Siècle, collected to. 
gether the numerous unlucky inventions of 

son, with their modern authorities 1 

A collection of the fine words and phrases 
called from some very modern poetry, 
might show the real amount of the favours 
bestowed on us. 

e 9 9 ww 8 @ 


** A collection of picturesque words, found 
among our ancient writers, would consti. 
tute a precious supplement to the history of 
eur langu ar more expressive ban 
our term of executioner is their solemn one 
of the deathuman ; than our vagabond their 
scatterling. How finely Herrick employs 


the word ring as applied to rw 
hopper ! It describes its peculiar shrill and 
short cry.* Envy * dusking the lustre’ of 
genius, is a verb lost for us, but which 
ps a more precise expression to the feel. 

g than any other words which we could 
use. 


tt "The late Dr Boucher, of whose pro. 
jected Thesaurus of our ancient English 
language we only possess the first letter of 
the alphabet, while the great and precious 
portion is suffered to moulder away among his 
Jamiiy,t in the prospectus of that work, 
did me the honour, then a young writer, 
to quote an opinion I had formed early in 
life of the parest source of neology—which 
is in the revival of old words. 


° that wise Bacon or brave RawLaren 
Wale? 


he settee dea bai rape rar cat 
tmresque expressions through the dulness 
of our lexi hers, or their deficiency in 
that study of our writers which 
their labours require far more than they 
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themseives know. The.natural graces of 


The last and longest chapter in this 
volume is “on Proverbs." It is full of 
interest, but not (to us at least) of 
novelty. We never can be weary of 
good proverbs ; but we think we have 
seen elsewhere almost all those which 
Mr D'Israeli here mentions, and we 
think we have seen them explained and 
commented on too. As for the rag 
lish ones, he evidently has done lit 
but turn over Heywood, Reay, and 
especially Grose ; for although he does 
not name the jolly captain, he has 
been considerably obliged to him. 
There is a far fuller and better essay 
on the old French, Italian, and Spa- 
Dish proverbs, in the melanges tirées 
d'une Grande — and we are 
pretty sure that Mr D'Israeli has been 
at work there also. IIowever, there are 
some picturesque additions to this sub- 
ject e. g. 

* A member of the House of Commons, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, made a speech 
entirely of the most homely 
verbs, The subject was a bill agzinst dou- 
ble-payments of book.debts. Knaviah 
tradesmen were then in the habit of swell. 
ing out their book-debts with those who took 
credit, particularly to their younger cus- 
tomers. One of the members who began 
to speak, * for very fear shook,’ and stood 


silent. This nervous orator was followed 
by a blunt and true ive of the 
famous governor of deliveri 


Barataria, vering 
himself thus-— It is now my chance to 
speak something, and that without hum- 
ming or hawing. I think this is a good 
law. Even reckoning makes long friends. 
As — the penny as the penny’s mas- 
ter. Vigilentibus non dormientibus 
suboeniunt. Pay the reckoning over-mght, 
and you shall not be troubled in the morn. 
ing. If ready money be mensura publics, 
let every one cat his coat to his 
cloth. When his old suit is in the wans, 
let him stay till that his money bring a new 
suit in the inerease.” $ 

9 99 9? 9 9? 

+c There are, indeed, proverbs connected 
with the characters of eminent men; they 
were either their favourite ones, or have 
originated with themselves: such a collec- 
tion would form ax historical curiosity. To 





9 The cry of the gramhopper bs pit/ pit / pit! quickly repeated. 


O shame! shame! 


Townshend’s Historical Collections, 262. 
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the celebrated Bayard are the French in- 
debted for a military proverb, which some 
of them still repeat. Ce que le gantelet 
gagne le gorgerin le mange. ‘ What the 
gauntlet gets, the gorget consumes.’ That 
reflecting soldier well calculated the profits 
of a military life, which consumes, in the 
pomp and waste which are necessary for its 
maintenance, the slender pay it receives, 
and even what its rapacity sometimes ac- 
quires. The favourite proverb of Erasmus 
was Festina lente! < Hasten . slowly !’ 
He wished it to be inscribed wherever it 
could meet our eyes; on public buildings, 
and on our rings and seals. One of our own 
statesmen & favourite sentence, which 
has our stock of national proverbs. 
Sir Amias Pawlet, when he perceived too 
much hurry in any business, was accustom- 
ed to say, * Stay a while, to make an end 
the sooner. Oliver Cromwell’s coarse, 
but descriptive proverb, conveys the con- 
tempt lie felt for some of his mean and 
troublesome coadjutors: ‘ Nits will be 
lice!* The Italians have a proverb, which 
has been occasionally applied to certain po- 
litical personages :— 
vuole 
He shall be what Goa wills r 


Ere this was a proverb, it had served as an 
embroidered motto on the mystical mantle 
of Castruccio Castracani. That military 
genius, who sought to revolutionize Italy, 
. and aspired to its sovereignty, lived long 
-enough to repent the wild romantic ambi- 
-tion which provoked all Italy to confede- 
qu again Lin ; the mysterious motto be 
assumed entered into the proverbs of his 
country ! The border proverb of the Dou- 
glasses, ‘ It were better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse cheep,’ was adopted 


by every border chief, to express, as Sir P 


‘Walter Scott observes, what the great 
Bruce had pointed out, that the woods and 
hills of their country were their safest bul- 

. warks, instead of the fortified places, which 
the English their neighbours in 

-the arts of assaulting or defending. These 
illustrations indicate one of the sources of 

-proverbs; they have often resulted from 

-the spontaneous emotions or the profound 
reflections of some extraordinary indivi. 
dual, whoteenergetic expression was caught 
by a faithful ear, never to perish !” . 

In perusing the following, which is 
the best paragraph in this chapter, 
our readers wi ceive something of 
what we alluded to a little ago,—and 
we think with us, as to the ef- 
fect of the Hebraic Lore. 

‘¢ Proverbs peculiarly national, while 
they convey to us the modes of thinking, 
will consequently indicate the modes of act- 
ing among a people. The Romans had a 
proverbial expression for their last stake in 
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play, rem ad ipidan venisse, * the reserve 
are a proverbial expression, 
from whieh the milkery habits of the peo- 
ple might be inferred ; the triarii being 
their reserve. A proverb has preserved a 
curious custom of ancient coxcombry, 
which originally came from the Greeks. To 
men of effeminate manners in their dress, 
they applied the proverb of Unico digitulo 
scalpit caput. Scratching the head with a 
single finger was, it seems, done by the 
critically nice youths in Rome, that they 
might not discompose the economy of their 
hair. The Arab, whose unsettled existence 
makes him miserable and interested, eays, 
* Vinegar given is better than hon 
bought.” Every thing of high esteem wi 
him who is so often parched in the desert 
is described as milk—* How large his flow 
of milk !* is & proverbial expression with 
the Arab, to distinguish the most copious 
eloquence. To express a state of perfect re- 
pose, the Arebian erb is, * I throw 
the rein over my back ;* an allusion to the 
loosening of the cords of the camels, which 
are thrown over their backs when they are 
sent to pasmre. We discover the rustic 
manner of our ancient Britons in theCam- 
brian proverbs ; many relate to the hedge. 
* The cleanly Briton is seen in the hedge: 
the horse looks not on the hedge but the 
corn: the bad husband's hedge is full of 
gaps.’ The state of an agricultural people 
appears in such proverbs as, * You must 
not count your yearlings til] May.day :' 
and their proverbial sentence for old age is, 
$ An old man's end is to keep sheep !* 
Turn from the vagrant Arab and the agri- 
cultural Briton to a nation existing in a 
high state of artificial civilization ; the Chi. 
nese proverbs frequently allude to magni- 
ficent buildings. Affecting a more solenin 
exterior than all other nations, a favourite 
roverb with them is, * A grave and ma- 
Jestic outside is, as it were, the palace of 
the soul.’ Their notion of government is 
quite architectural. They = M A sove- 
reign may be compared to a ; his of- 
ficers to the steps that lead to it ; the peo- 
le to the ground on which they stand.’ 
What should we think of a people who had 
& proverb, that * He who gives blows is a 
master, he who gives none is a dog!’ We 
should instantly decide on the mean and 
servile spirit of those who could tit; 
and such we find to have been that of the 
Bengalese, to whom the degrading proverb 
belongs, derived from the treatment they 
were used to receive from their Mogul 
rulers, who answered the claims d — 
creditors by a vigorous application 
whip! In some of the Hebrew bs 
we are struck by the frequent allusions of 
that fugitive people to their own history. 
The cruel — exercised by theruling 
power, and the confidence in their hope of 
in the day of retribution, was de- 
livered in this Hebrew proverb—* Whon 
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the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes !° 
The fond idolatry of their devotion to their 
ial law, and to every thing con- 
nected with their sublime Theocracy, in 
their ificent Temple, is finely express- 
ed by this proverb—* None ever took a 
stone out of the Temple, but the dust did 
fly into his eyes.’ Peyssonel, who long re- 
sided among the Turks, observes, that their 
proverbs are full of sense, ingenuity, and 
elegance, the surest test of the intellectual 
abilities of any nation. He said this to 
cozrect the volatile — of De Tott, 
whe, to convey an idea of their stupid 
pride, one of their favourite 
of which the truth and candour are i- 
rable: * Riches in the Indies, wit in Eu- 
rope, and pomp among the Ottomans.’”’ 


We had marked somewhere in this 
volume, but cannot now discover it, a 
passage in which Mr D'Israeli mentions 
the curious facts, that THE MAIDEN 
was introduced into Scotland by Earl 
Morton, and that he was the first 

who suffered. by it; and that 

- Guillotine, a French surgeon, who 
gave his name to-an improvement of 
the Maiden, died also, at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, by his own 
invention. M. D'Ierseli will not dis- 
dain to receive another story of the 
same sort from us, although about a 
much obscurer person, —viz. 
Brodie, who wasexecuted about 30 years 

, for robbing the Excise office in 
Fain , and who really was both 
aman of very genteel birth, and in 
— * x the — 

any body that has appeared for 

the last fifty years:— This gay Deacon 
of the carpenters of Edinburgh in- 
vented the drop by which all crimi- 
nals now * in Britain—and, 
strange to say, he was the first man 
who was hanged on - his own commo- 
dious gallows. His friends.had some 
notion that the new invention might 
not do the business so effectually as 
the old leap from a ladder in the Grass- 
market, and they prevailed on him- 
self to adopt some device of a silver 
tube inserted in the wind-pipe, for the 
of still further reducing the 
chances. The Deacon came forth very 
gaily with his silver tube, a well-dress- 
me, and a very silk 
waistcoat—but alas ! ** Brodie's drop" 
was too much for Brodie! The Dea- 
con's body resisted every effort that 
was made towards producing re-ani- 
mation. We have reason to say we 
know this, for we are old enough to 
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have often talked with the surgeon 
who was present when the experiment 
was made. It is true, that a foolish 
story of his having revived in great 
style, and indecd lived to be, under 
another name, a leading member of 
Congress in the United States of Ame- 
rica,—was long very prevalent in this 
| prn M epi: perhaps, the absurd 

ction may not even yet be entirely 
without its dupes. 

We have, after all, noticed but 2 
very few of the chapters into which 
the first of these delightful volumes is 
divided ; but we fear our limits must 
circumscribe us still more, as to the 
equally or perhaps even richer two 
that remain behind. Of the three, the 
second is that which will probably. be 
most frequently referred to by future 
historians of our own country. In it 
are given a vast number of most ine 
teresting particulars about Sir Walter 
Rawleigh—an old favourite of D'Is- 
raeli’s ; and the circumstances of that 
wonderful man’s behaviour at his 
death, now for the first time minute- 
ly set forth, present, to be sure, a most 
extraordinary contrast to the scenes 
of humiliating chicanery which were 
acted by him at the commencement of 
his imprisonment, and which our au- 
ther has also had the merit of disclo- 
sing. How often, however, has the 
history of mankind exhibited the dif. 
ferent manner in which the same per- 
son lives and dies! Rawleigh, who: 
could s to medicate his into: . 
pimples, for the sake of avoiding im- : 
pamant could afterwards calmly 

evote the leisure of his dungeon to 
the composition of immortal works of 

nius, and at length when the fatal 

y did come, it found him ready to 
receive death with the constancy of a 
hero, and the calmness of a philoso- 
pher. DrzATH is a favourite theme of 
D'Isrseli's, and there is a chapter here 
entitled ** the Book of Death,” which 
will be read with the deepest interest. 
In recording the manner- in which so 
many illustrious men have made their 
exits, our author has forcibly reeali- 
ed to us a notion which we ourselves 
have long entertained ; we mean that 
of making a compilation of accounts kA 
violent deaths of men and women of all 
ages and countries. A couple of vo- 
lumes, for which our common-place 
book already contains abundant: ma- 
terials, might probably be sufficient 


for a — —— of the —— 
perticulars of many hundred scenes 
this kind:—and perhaps we might 
seek in vain for a better motto than is 
to be found in the page of D'Israeli. 
‘What would Blackwood give us, or 
what would Murray give D'Israeli, 
for such a book? Speak, Bibliopoles, 
speak, or die ! 
- The chapters on “ Expression of 
suppressed Opinion,’—‘ on Palaces 
built by ministers, "—'* On political 
Mick-names,"—** On the Italian His- 
torians," — * On the Skeleton,"— 
* On Prediction," * on the Pa- 
risian Massacre," are among the most 
valuable which our author has ever 
published. That ** on Autographs" is 
ef a lighter, but scarcely less interest- 
ing description. M. D'Israeli is & 
great believer in the doctrine that 
men's charaeters and tempers may be 
traced in their hand-writing. Yet he 
often meets with puzzling exceptions ; 
as, for example,— 
' *] am intimately acquainted with the 
hand-writings of five of — poets.— 
ired among Scot- 


eom bis sublime or sportive 


verses in a boy's ed scrawl, as 
if he had never finished his tasks with the 
writing-master ; the third writes his highly- 
wrought poetry in the common hand of a 
merchant's clerk, from early commercial 
&vocations ; the fourth has all that finished 
neatness, winch polishes his verses ; while 
the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not 
in the habit of correction or alteration; so 
that he appears to be printing down his 
faoughts, withont a solitary erasure. The 
hand-writing of the frst and third poets, 
not indicative of their character, we have 
gccounted for; the others are admirable 
apecimens of characteristic autographs.” 


some of our readers may 


— 
like to be told that Mr D'Israeli al- 


lades to Sir W. Scott, Lord Byron, 
Rogers, Campbell, and Southey, and 
we can verify, if it were necossary, the 
— of his statements. We €: 
give a cepious paragraph in 
dition to his, about others of our con- 


—— — E 
-writing is clumsy, strong, an 

unequal-—mere As than any great 
man e sutegraph we have ever nappen- 
ed to see. Coleridge's is a beautiful 
but very quaint and eccentric one: it is 
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mere. like * The Asbiewt Mariner” 
than “ Genevieve — end not in: the 
least — The Friend." MeCrovbe 
writes like an elegant woman, ev 
dot 1narked, but the lines flowing and 
sweetly formed. One, to look at ít, 
would rather suspect him of a soft 
sentimental novel than of * Sir Eus- 
tace Gray,” or *' Peter Grimes" Mr 
Jeffrey writes as if he wrote againat 
time with s stick dipt in ink-—nev 
was such a hideous unintelligi 
ecrawl: Yet there isa vi- 
vacity about it not unlike the man. 
It is quick, careless, and inaccurate to 
the last degree,—the hand-writing of 
a Reviewer—not of an Author. Mr 
Giffond, again, has the alow distinct 


of small beer. It is stiff, rigid; 
o emdd — 
than e bexameter—bnt teem the .su- 
-thor of the Queen’s Wake tanght him- 
self to write from imitation of print- 
ed books at twenty years of age. Al- 
aR iru writes e geod ren- 
ing well-fashioned hand—his tasteful 
eye, conversant with the finest formeof 
art, bas enabled him te sink the stene- 


TA 


in the world 
—one would swear he was as in 


ble of inditing a — ballad as 
Southey himself. Ti has a formal 
antique fet, that would equally set 
conjecture at defiance. Canping's 
penmanship has all the chasteness, 
and at the same time all the nervous 
weight of his mind. But there is not 
the least of his ornamental rhetoxick 
in its turns. Dir Peel writes a sober, 
sehalerlike hand—a true Christ-chunch 
Cobbett's hand-writing is very 
like Bzougham's, only thicker in the 


and-thirty, we mean as to the esse 

and firmness of the hand—the shapes 

are not like the author of Julia de 

— — —— 
6 
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ife accrescere tasse of mind, in several letters during her 
of the most elaborate elegance—there imprisonment which I have read, much the 


is something stately in his very com- 
mas, and his capitals have a gorgeous- 
ness that looks almost sublime—Yet 
there is no 3urd»c in the fist, and Bel- 
ahazzar would not have started with 
additional terror, had the writing on 
the wall been from his quill. Pro- 
fessor Egap's hand-writing was a 


very fine one when he wrote the first 


Boxiana ; but he has now acquired s 
slovenly use of the bunch of fives. 
Croly nus with s furious, rambling, 
excursive, but most vigorous paw. 

To conclude—for there is no end to 
this sort of thing.— Dr Brewster 
scratches, as if with a hen’s foot, his 
polished sentences, so full of scientific 
pena in their composition, Mr 

ie writes as if he were a duck 
epluttering out of a dubble—Dr Chal- 
-— as if — were a — d 

r Terry so ike Sir Walter 
Scott, that we have hea nei- 
ther of them ever durst sweer to his 

å without mentioning that 
eircumstance.— From our living Poets 
D'Israeli passes to our dead Kings— 

* Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was 
struck by the distinctness of character in the 
hand-writings of several of our kiugs. He 
observed nothing further than the mere 
fact, and did not extend his idea to the art 
of judging of the natural character by the 
writing. Oldys has described these hand- 
writings with the utmost correctness, as I 
have often verified. 


I shall add a few com- 
ae wrote a stron 
hand, but as if be had seldom a good pen. 


vey: 
itself into his writing ; bold, hasty, and 
commanding, I have no doubt the assertor 
of the Pope's ADT and its triumph- 
ant destroyer, sp t many a good quill. 

* * Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legi- 
Ble hand.’— We have this promising young 
prince's diary, written by his own hand ; 
In all respects he was an assiduous pupil, 
and he had scarcely learnt to write and to 
reign when we lost him. 

* © Qneen Elizabeth writ an upright 


bend, like the bastard Italian.’ She was 
indeed a most —— igrapher, whom 
Ascham had taught e elegancies 


of the pen. Tbe French editor of the lit- 
de au hical work I have noticed has 
given the autograph of her name, which 
she usually wrote in a very large tall cha- 
racter, and painfully elaborate. He accom- 
penies it with one of the Scottish Mary, 
who at times wrote elegantis, though usu- 
ally in uneven lines ; when in haste and dis- 
Vor. XIII. 


contrary. The French editor makes this 
observation :—* Who could believe that 
these writings are of the same epoch? 
—The first denotes asperity and ostenta- 
tion ; the second indicates simplicity, soft- 
ness, and nobleness. The one is that of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England ; the other 
that of her cousin, Mary Stuart. The dif- 
ference of these two hand-writings answers 
most evidently to that of their c 
** € James the First wrote a poor ungain- 

ly character, all awry, and not in a straigh 
line.’ James certainly wrote a slovenly 
scrawl, orga, <tc diain of that personal 
negligence which he carried into all the lit- 
tle things of life; and Buchanan, who had 
— hin an — scholar, may receive 
e disgrace is pupil’s ugly scribble, 
which sprawls about his arka and inele- 
t letters. ; 


have domiciliated taste in the kingdom, and 
it might have been conjectured from this 
unfortunate prince, who so finely discrimi- 
nated the manners of the different painters, 
which are in fact their hand-writings, -that 
he would have not been insensible to the 
elegancies of the 

** 5 Charles the Second wrote a little fair 
running hand, as if he wrote in haste, or 
uneasy till he had done. Such was the 
writing to have been expected from this il- ' 
lustrious — who had much to write, 
often in odd situations, and could never get 
rid of his natural restlessness and vivacity. 

** * James the Second writ a fair 
hand." It is characterised by his phlegma- 
tic temper, as an exact detailer of occur- 
rences, and the matter-of-business genius 
of the writer. 

* ¢ Queen Anne wrote a fair round 
hand ;’ that is the writing she had been 
taught by her master, probably without any 
alteration of manner naturally suggested by 
herself; the copying hand of a eommon 
character." 


To these also we shall make a few 
additions. George the First signed his 
name in a high, stiff, ungainly style. 

the Second even worse—as 
ugly, and feebler. The late King 
wrote a fine and free, though old-fa- 
shioned hand. It was just what might 
have been expected from his temper 
and character—extremely plain—ex- 
tremely uniform —completely the hand- 
writing of a high-bred gentleman, des- 
titute of the slightest affectation. Of 
his present Majesty's performance we 
have never napp to see more than 
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some signatures. There is not a man 
in the island that could make such a 
capital G. The whole George is writ- 
ten as if without lifting the pen—the 
letters small, round, distinct, and beau- 
tiful in the highest degree. The R 
is not quite equal to the G, but still 
boldly done and beautiful too. There 
is about the whole effect something 
eminently graceful, composed, and 
PRINCELY—and that, compared with 
tae hideous ragamuffin Napoleon of 
the late Emperor of France, shews in 
the most striking manner what a dif- 
ference .there is between the uneasy 
strut of an Usurper, and the calm 
majesty of a born King. 

We find that no room is left for the 
many rich chapters that we had mark- 
edout for — and remarksin the 
third and last volume. But we must, 
in parting with an author who has 
now and heretofore furnished us with 
so much information, quote a short 

in which he himself admirably 
ines out one of the most important 
morals his labours have been designed 
to elucidate and impress. After a great 
variety of delightful things, he thus 
concludes his chapter on the ** True 
Sources of Secret History." 

« * The appetite for Remains,’ as the 
noble author whom I have already alluded 
to calls it, may then be a very wholesome 
one, if it provides the only materials by 
which our popular histories can be correct- 

and often infuse a freshness into a sto- 
ry, which, after been copied from book to 
book, inspires another to tell it for the tenth 
time! Thus are the sources of SECRET 
MISTORY unsuspected by the idler and the 
superficial, among those masses of untouch.. 
ed manuscripts—that subterraneous his. 
tory !—which indeed may terrify the in. 
dolent, bewilder the PET green and 
confound the injudicious, if they have nct 
uired the knowledge which not only de- 
ides on facts and opinions, but on the au- 
thorities which, have furnished them. Po- 
pular historians have written to their read- 
ers ; each with different views, but all alike 
. form the open documents of ps like 
feed advocates, they declaim, or like spe- 
cial pleaders, they keep only on one side of 
their case ; they are seldom zealous to 
on their cross-examinations ; for they come 
to gain their cause, and not to hazard it! 

** Time will make the present age as ob- 
solete as the last, for our sons will cast a 
new light over the ambiguous scenes which 
distract their fathers ; they will know how 
some things happened, for which we can- 
not account; they will witness how many 
characters we have mistaken ; they will be 
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told many of those secrets whieh our con- 
tem hide from us; they will pauses 
at the ends of our beginnings; they will 
read the perfect story of man, which can 


— — while it JA p Pr 
is the possession teri 
they will judge without cur ud and 
all this we ourselves have been enabled to 
possess, by the 3ECRET HISTORY of the 
last two ages /" 
In the course of these volumes Mr 
D'Israeli indicates the famitiesin whose 
ion a vast number of “ Diaries," 


possessi 
- Letters,” ** MS. books," and other 


materials of the richest sort, bequeath- 
ed by their illustrious ancestors, may, 
in all probability, be still slumbering. 
Dr Boucher’s heirs might, he ‘more 
than hints, give us the whole of that 
recious dictionary which occupied 
is learned life, and of which he only 
lived to publish the letter A. The de- 
scendants of the famous Countess Anne 
of Pembroke, &c. had employed many 
learned men in compiling the histories 
of the Cliffords, and the other noble 
families which she represented. What, 
he asks, has become of all the monu- 
ments of her zeal and their toile? The 
fame of Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue would have rested entirely on a 
ew satirical couplets of Pope, but for 
the fortunate theft that secured the 
publication of some of her letters, and 
thereby added another classic to the 
literature of England. But the Bute 
family are known to have suppressed 
in silence to this hour, the far greater 
part of their illustrious ancestress's pa- 
Several extensive MS. corre- 
epondences of hers are known to have 
been bought up by them. It is true, 
that there may exist some good causes 
for not just yet laying them before the 
world; but let us hope that the ope- 
ration of these may not last much long- 
er. The great mass of the Oldys col- 
lections remains also unaccounted for, 
but almost certainly in existence. In- 
deed it is not too much to say, that 
there are few of our great families who 
do not something in this way 
which ought to become public : 
Mr D'leraeli is well entitled to give 
advice to those who curious 
MSS., and he gives it. Let them en- 
trust these treasures to the British 
Museum. There, if there is no objec- 
tüon to the MSS. being read, those 
most able to profit by e fum 
of them have easy access, And there, 
if there be any reason, er any with 
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that they be not read, these trea- 
—— aiora — great 
pu nsibility in t SECRE- 
cv, for rS ami seria the donor may 
be pleased to indicate, but—in sarz- 
TY. We beg attention to this advice. 
pie iui cr Mel inert 
ous and successful li investiga- 
ters our coun hás goto He 
has earned a right to speak to the na- 
tien he has instructed —let not his 
voice be uttered in vain. 

And now, farewell, amiable and in- 
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téresting D'Israel. Long may your 

rouse ambition ; long may your 
triumphs sustain studious ardour; and, 
above all, long may your pure example 
guide those that follow your footsteps. 
A hint is dropped at the beginning of 
these volumes about a new edition of 
Bayle ; we trust that the editor is either — 
to be yourself, or some congenial friend, 
to whom your precious stores are open. 
Such an edition of such a book will in- 
deed be a gift worthy of you and of 
England ! 





a 
THE HONOURABLE CAPTAIN NAPIER AND ETTRICK FOREST. 


To Christopher North, Esq. 


Siz,—There is a work on pastoral 
economy which has lately made its ap- 
pearance,” and asit merits the attention 
of the public in no ordinary degree at 
this critical period, I send you a few 
remarks on it, and anecdotes connect- 
ed with it, for publication ; knowing 
that no one is qualified for doing so, 
who is not intimately acquainted with 
the local circumstances of the country 
to which the book relates. 

This is no work of a capricious and 
self-approving theorist, set down to 
vend the feelings of a party, or set the 
interests of one part of the common- 
wealth against another—uo dictatorial 
harangue of learned e, reason- 
ing about matters of which he knows 


varnished tale, sbout things in which 
he is deeply concerned, and recom- 


9 
improvements, and those onl 
by the adoption of which he must ulti. 
mately ei be & gainer or a loser. 


There can, therefore, be nodoubt what- 
aogvex with regard to the sincerity and 
intentions of its author ; and it is 

ible to resd the work without 
perceiving throughout, the bold, fear- 


less, independent, and generous spirit 
ar indited it. T i 
tisnotm Pu 1o adi 
general detail o this genuine pastoral 
uction ; such disquisitions lie ex- 
actly four-and-thirty miles out of your 
wey. ( The distance betwixt Ambrose’s 
and Ettrick Forest.) 1 know you do 
not wish to knock a table and 
long-established work on the head at 
once, by monopolizing every dingy art 
and science, but rather take a particular 
interest in the success of some of your 
contemporary journals, and have shewn 
that most forcibly, by shunning every 
object that lay in their path. You 
have even avoided the path itself, and 
the very d ent which it traverses, 
for fear of stumbling upon some of 
these objects ; for there is no denying 
that you have a wonderful facility in 
—— your foot against certain ob- 
jects with a devilish sharp kick ; and 
more than that, the additional volita- 
tion acquired by such a stumble, is ra- 
ther apt to make you run your head 
ump against the next person, or 
t, that comes in your way. 

I could not, however, relinquish this 
opportunity of saying a few words in 
approbation of the motives of my coun- 
tryman—motives that do honour tohu- 
man nature, and add lustre even to the 
noble class to which he belongs, and 





9 A Treatise on Practical Store-Farming, as applicable to the Mountainous Region 
of Etterick Forest, and the Pastoral District of Scotland in general. By the Hon. Wil- 
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sident of the Pastoral E 
Waugh and Innes. 1822. 
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with which he is widely connected: 
He is the eldest son of Lord Napier, 
and heir-apparent to his lands and 
títles— the lineal descendant and 
sentative not only of the famous Na- 
piers of Merchiston, but also of a fa- 
mily of Scotts, of high Border lin 
and fame, the ancient knights of Thirl- 
stane and Ho ith an here- 
ditary spirit of enterprize, he went into 
the Poe Navy when very young, and 
before he was nineteen years of age, 
served on board Tux Derence at the 
pono battle of Trafalgar. After that, 
e was in many subsequent en 
ments—was twice wounded in battle ; 
and at one time lay three months in an 
enemy's prison ;—and these acts of 
chivalry, together with his family in- 
terest, raised him, by rapid steps, from 
the rank of midshipman, to that of 
post-captain in the Royal Navy. 
At length, when his country had no 
more need of his arms, he laid aside 
the sword, and took up the shepherd’s 
crook. From keeping long and inde- 
fatigable guard on the sublime elemen- 
tal bulwark of his country, he retired 
to her most sequestered wildernesses— 
to one of her inland glens—to which 
cultivation had approached with slow 
and indignantmotion—where antiqua- 
ted forms, customs, and adages, lin- 
gered with an obstinacy only to be ac- 
counted for in the patriarchal feelin 
of an intelligent and thinking people. 
But these rules and adages had been 
transmitted to them by their fathers— 
handed down from generation to ge- 
neration, by those whom they were 
taught to consider as wiser and better 
men than themselves ; and they could 
not yield them up without reluctance. 
Against such prejudices, Captain Na- 
pier soon found that he would be obli- 
ged to contend in his new exertions to 
serve his country. But he was nothing 
daunted. He set astout heart to a steep 
brae, and determined to gain the sum- 
mit ; seeing he could no longer benefit 
the land of his fathers, by wreaking 
vengeance on her enemies, or in de- 
fending her naval rights, he resolved 
to do so by his example, and to culti- 
rural arts of peace, to the ut- 
most extent of his interest and ability. 
His first exertions were directed to- 
wards that sort of improvement which 
ht ever to be the first in a country, 
and which necessarily paves the way 
for all others, namely, the improve- 
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ment ofthe roads. In this he persevered 
with an obstinacy that was almost lu 
dicrous. But neither fatigue nor 
position deterred or dispirited him 
one moment—he wrote letters, called 
meetings, and made threat- 
ened some with the law, and others 
with acts of parliament, to make them 
acquiesce in that which was their own 
: rnd through gien tt pd 
mountains, an 8 Ce 
taracts, carrying the end of the chain 
himself for many a weary day, and 
stopping at every turn to mark down 
the altitudes, rocks, bridges, and de- 
clivities. In these laborious i 
tions he surveyed many lines of road, 
where roads have never been made, nor 
ever will be made while the world 
stands. Among these may be mention- 
ed an excellent one over Minchmoor, 
and another over Bodsbeck-Law, both 
rising with an abrupt ascent to the re- 
spectable elevation of 1900 feet above 
the level of the sea; of course excel- 
lently adapted for winter roads, as they 
would have been always blown quite 
free of snows during that boisterous 
season ; and su a few scores of 
ngers might have perished annual- 
yon them, that was their own concern, 
so it behoved them to look to it. 

It is true, a few impassable wreaths 
of snow might occasionally have inter- 
vened on these mountain ways; but as 
these could not have been supposed to 
have remained above five months at a 
time, or six at the most, we think it a 

ity that these lines of road had not 
made, as we are sure the adjoin- 

ing districts will miss them. P 
would have seen finely about them on 
a good day, and would have got such 
of their horses amazingly well tried, as 
were doubtful with regard: to wind. 
But if the honourable Captain failed in 
effecting some of his Hines of road, he 
sometimes had the fortune to pro- 
cure the making of two roads in the. 
same line, or rather additional ones to 
those lately made, which might be a sort 
of indifferent compensation to the coun- 
try for the loss of the others. A stran- 
ger need not be surprised on entering 
Ettrick Forest, at seeing two excellent 
roads sweeping along the bottom of a 
hill, within a few yards of each other, 
or at the farthest, not separated above a 
musket-shot—an improvement which, 
without doubt, tends mightily to the 
facilitating of communication, though 
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After those laborious alluded 
toabove, the Captain’s work was but half 
begun: hehed todescend into all thead- 
joining districts, and harass them with- 
eut end for new lines to meet with his. 

i eupper district of Rox 
shire meet him with one in the middle 
of the inhospitable Moors of Ale—the 
Eskdale district of Dumfries-shire to 
meet him at a place called Tamleuchar- 
Cross, on the border of the two coun- 
ties—the upper district of Annandale 
to meet him with «ur at pla idus 
He was obliged to force one 
a of the peres d of "Tweodale, by 
subscription, which was, however, 
readily su by several gen 
of that district ; bat they have hither- 
to withstood all his efforts, in meeting 


— state, considering the ex- 
of the line, and the expences 
that have been laid out on it, all to the 
southward. Every one of these new 
— i — — 
———— each of the ad- 

ing districts, and, through these, 
with of the anited ki $ 
— ERAT 
these the country is mainly indebted 
t the unwearied exertions of Captain 


Napier. 

"be rexiines that the other gentle- 

men trustees showed in backing his 

measures, made it apparent that the 
only wanted such a spirit to 

put it into motion. Still, without such 

& 


y moving spring, our cross roads might 
have osilae i a state of Daturo fot 
ages to come. 

On reading over the Captain’s very 
curious work, thefirst thing that strikes 
one is, bow it could be possible that 
the iere of land in this celebrated 
—— strict of Ettrick Forestshould 

ve been so backward in their im- 
provements relating to the rearing and 
management of sheep, the sole staple 
commodity of their county. There is 
no doubt, however, of the fact—it ac- 
tually was so; and every material 
¿hange towardsim provement was with- 
stood as an innovation, till it could be 
withstood no longer—till the advanced 
rents compelled the farmers to adopt 
the measures that had apparently pro- 
ved the most lucrative to athers. Even 
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had been sullenty 
by the farmers, the old ihera tite 
them to the utmost of their 
power, a c iat a — quite 
unexampled. ing a le 
that have great influence Cth thoir 
masters, contributed not a little to the 


retarding of these improve- 
ments. When the draining of the land 
on which his hirsel began first 
to be mentioned to old shepherd, 


he is said to have replied with teeth 
clenched in despite, so that the words 
squeezed through them,— 

* Ay, ay, rit and raise, cut and turn 
up ; we'll see wha will be the profiter 
in the end. Mak seuchs to drpwn a’ 
the new-drappit lambs, graves for the 
grit ewes, and canny uppittings for the 
wauf hoggs. Braw ts there, gude- 
man! Braw profits there} A wheen 
= — a’ daubit wi’ drumble and 

' clay. Dg will somebody'e 
pouches Jingle , a y 

It was in vain that his master repre- 
sented to him how they would improve 
the grass, and make dry lairs for his 
sheep. No reasoning could allay the in- 
dignation of old Bonnety, who replied, 
“ Sic an improvement of the gerse ag 
they will make! Raise us a loke soft 

; in place o’ our helsome prie, 
that used to keep the hearts o’ a the 
ewes hale in the lang lentrin days. And 
what will they make dry lairs to? To 
the blind moudiworts, to help them to 
turn the wrang side o' the grund out- 
most." 


Now experience has feirly shewn 
the — htedness of these old shep- 
herds ; for, laying every other advan- 
tage aside, the draining of the country 
has banished the rot among the 
flocks, or rendered its influences so 


i trivial, as scarcely to be worth men- 


tioning ; whereas before, on wet and 
severe seasons, it either destroyed oy 
injured the constitutions of the sheep 
of € — The ns were 
not so bitterly opposed by the shep- 
herds, but they ware likewise in many 
instances made very light of. It was 
a common remark of theirs, when the 
plans of the new round stells were 
mentioned, ** Na, na, commend me to 
the lown side of a green hill, after a,’ 
ot the beildy swelsh of a heuch. 
There is nae muckle to be pickit upat — 
the back of a dirty stave dike.” 

Bat the greatest innovation of all 
on the old-fashioned bodies, both farm- 
ers and shepherds, was the introduction 
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of the Cheviot breed of sheep, in the 
zoom of the old rough, hardy, blaek- 
faced natives of the soil. was an 
ara in the annals. of sheep-farming 
never to be forgotten, and far less ever 
ta be blotted out of the shepherd's 
calender. AJl the upper parts of 
Tweedale, Ettrick Forest, Annandale, 
and Clydesdale, were stocked with the 
latter breed, and these alone ; and for 
man , the farmers and shepherds 
in these extensive dist?icts held the 
white-faced, or Cheviot breed, in utter 
contempt. They called them “poor, 
ly, despicable animals, that 
to be fed with the hand of 
man, and put into a house in an ill 
day.” Even the want of horns in the 
Cheviot breed was made a matter of 
reflection on them 
called them the 


by them in the sheep-markets. It 


was true, that when black-faced 
in a market, they always 

ran h the Cheviot droves wi 

out ing them as sbeep at all. 


While the white-faced lambs would 
have been lying in St Boswell’s fair, 
bly and innocently chewing the 
cud, down would have come a precipi- 
tate and headlong drove of stout wed- 
ders, and run right over them, tum- 
bling numbers of them right over and 
over. This naturally incensed the low- 
land shepherds, who kept crying, 
t Keep mad deils o' yours on 
their stance; d'ye think the green'a 
to be laid waste wi' them? they'll pit 
€ my lambs."—*' Ay, gude troth, 
neighbour, I think your lambs winna 
rin very far; tak gude care that th 
dinna stick ye wi’ their horns.” S 
jibes as these were to be heard in every 


But when they began to encroach 
piecemeal on the original stock, the 
country was put into a ferment. The 
neighbouring shepherds were so inve- 
terate against them, that, if they could, 
they would have worried them all with 
their dogs, and it waa often supposed 
that they did not get over fair play 
with their own shepherds hemsclees, 
Certain it is that they abhorred them, 
and would rather that their masters 
had lost a little, than they should have 
been encouraged to persevere in their 
injudicious improvements. There was 
mo bad epithet, however, with which 
the poor creatures were not branded. 
They called them “vile, bleached, 
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the shepherds and farmers that stood | 


: L¥eb. 
wen-looking devile—the portreite 
of death—the ghosts ph Ag and 
whey-faced b— bes." ‘The very child- 
m in — m the humours 
and prejudices eir parents, 
tended to be frightened for slices 
wraiths ; and boys told long-winded 
stories of having met with stragglers 
of the new-come stock in the = 
ing, and of having run off the hill in 
great terror, thinking they were ** spi- 
rits of sheep, or old ewes rowed up in 
winding-sheets." 
. One of these old shepherds would 
have made a good subject for David 
Wilkie, when a drove of small Border 
lambs was first turned in before him at 
14s, and 16s. a-head. The rueful de- 
spair that was painted on his counte- 
nance eould not miss noted b 
every one who saw him ; and ever 
anon as he spoke of them, he turned 
his face up towards the hill, and took 
another look of his old, stout, blecke 
faced ewes, as if taking a last glimpse 
of all that belonged to the good and 
faithful days of langsyne. It was even 
reported that numbersof theseold men, 
"in — and — when z 
amily worship, prayed egainst 
doddies every night. J have been at 
some pains to collect a few of these 
Notes from the prayers of some of the 
most noted votaries of the old system, 
and must confess, if they were levelled 
against the Cheviot of sheep, they 
appear to have been managed very 
obliquely. Auld — — was 
wont to pray every night, for two 
running, tobe rad protected and delend- 
ed from a’ new comers, however white- 
washed their faces might be ; for th 
were but like whited walls, and pain 
gepulchres, full of rottenness within." 
Another worthy man, named James 
Bryden, pray some once or twice 
in these words, ** Keep back these in- 
vaders of our country, that are threat- 
ening to come upon us like the locusta 
in numbers and in power, eating up 
every green thing. May the nations 
of our land be enabled to push them 
down as with the horn of the unicorn, 
and tread them under their feet, that 
they may rise no more to spread upon 
our mountains, and encumber our val- 
leys!” I think it very probable that 
this honest man meant the French ; 
but perhaps he alluded to the horns of 
the black-faced sheep, and had the 
above-mentioned scenes of St Boswell's 
Fair in his eye, and liked to see the old 
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ing the others under their 


breed 
feet. Old John Rieve (perhaps our 
correspondent means Grieve) was more 


pointed in his anathemas. When his 
next neighbour (whom, the bye, 
laid first on a 


he did not much ag 
stock of the doddies, John prayed to 
the following purport: ** And what 
wilt thou do with the fool who has 
trod upon the ashes of his fathers— 
hath scattered his flocks, and brought 
home those of a far country, with great 
boasting and noise? It would be but 
justice wert thou to smite both his 
herds and his sheep, that they 
might fall down dead together, that 
their stink may come up into his nos- 
trils, and their skins remain unto him 
for a prey.” It was reported that 
Jobny’s prayer was but too welll heard. 
“ Direct us in the right way," said 
one, “ in all things temporal as well 
as spiritual ; and in these new-fangled 
times, if it is thy will that black should 
become white, we have nothing earthly 
to say." ** O be nae just sae hard 
the suld stock," said auld Will o' 
Phaup, ** but spare a wee bit remnant, 
to show the generations that are to 
come what has been afore them, or the 
very remembrance of the blue bonnets 
and the cloutit shoon will soon be nae 
mair, in the land for which they shed 
their blood.” 

These are only a few out of a great 
number that I collected, many of them 
too familiar with. divinity to be in- 
serted. But when the lambing sea- 
son of the Cheviot flocks came on, the 
despair of the Forest and the other 
moorland shepherds reached its acme. 


They had been accustomed, with the : 


old breed, to pay very little attention 
to them at such times. The wildest 
and most savage creatures have all the 
most powerful — affections. The 
short ewe (as she is commonly deno- 
minated) would not leave her lamb 
for the severest of weather; or, if 
obliged to leave it for a little in search 
of necessary food, the yeanling would 
keep to its hole among the snow, or 
spot where its dam left it, certain of 
her return ; and, even in these deplo- 
rable circumstances, the heroic little 
wretch would tramp with its fore foot, 
: and whistle through its nose, with in- 
tent to defend its den against both 


erally noted, too, that on the heights 
parts of a farm, 
the dams were always kindliest to their 
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young. Instances have been known 
that, when one of their lambs have 
perished in these inhospitable heights, 
in times of severity, the dam came 
and stood for some hours every day, 
over the carcase, till it was al her 
consumed. Aud any of these creatures, 
when the shepherd stripped off the 
skin of her own lamb, and put it on 
another that had been one of twins, 
or otherwise deserted, would bleat over 
it at once out of pure affection, offer 
it the dug, and ever after acknowledge 
it as her own, shewing it even more 
kindness than ordinary, which seems 
to have originated in some indefinable 
feelings of the loss the creaturedeemed 
she had sustained, on experiencing the 
joys of a parent once more. If the 
shepherd had no lamb on the hill to 
supply the place of her own (it being 
common to take all such odd lambs 
into the house to be supplied with cow 
milk), it was a common practice with 
him to tie his garter to the dead lamb's 
foot and trail it after him; the ewe 
followed him, with her nose close over 
the body of her dead offspring, bleat- 
ing all the way in a most melancholy 
tone, and every now and then chasin 
the shepherd's dog, which she would 
scarcely suffer to come within sight. 
In this manner he could have led her 
in beyond the fire, or into any corner 
of any house he chose, in order to get 
another lamb set to her. 
— strong natural affection the 
eviot ewe possessed in a very in- 
ferior degree. When straitened with 
cold or hunger, she left her lamb with- 
out ever thinking of returning to the 
spot where she left it. 'The lamb, if 
it was able, would trail away after any 
sheep that came by the bye; then 
they were all of them so bare and de- 
licate, that they fell down and died be- 
neath every blast. In ghort, the latter 
were creatures that required ten times 
the attention of the others, conse- 
uently the Halcyon days of the shep- 
were góne ; and it was observed 
that the old shepherds that had been 
all their lives used with the Scottish 
breed of sheep, never could be broke 
to pay that attention to the newly in- 
troduced stock that was requisite, 
while the young ones that were bred 
and innured to it, grew as attentive as 
it was possible to be. 
It was not, therefore, for nothing 
that the shepherds withstood the in- 
troduction of the Cheviot stock, nor 
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was it without reason that the farmers 


all, not excluding the pro- 
jetor, that had never been in- 
troduced into the high lying districts 

i Every ground kept one- 
tock then than it does at 
ground 


in the same way that it is now, each 
farm would have kept one-fifth more 
of the black than white-faced breed. 
'The lambs fed fat in one-half of the 
time. At least, they were as fat by the 
middle of July, as the Cheviot lambs 
are at the end of August, on the same 
land. What an advantage that would 
have been in such times as these! 


but in all SE ying Spanish on we ap- 


change, if the fine stock have not been 
& losing concern on the whole. 

The truth is, that they would never 
have been introduced but for this rea- 
son :—The prices of their wool ran so 
high, that the rents kept pace with 
that; aud at the commencement of 
every new lease, the farmer saw no 
shift, whereby he could make any pro- 
fit, save by the introduction of the 
Cheviot breed of sheep. For the one- 
half of the lease, the time, namely, 
that he took in stocking up, he was a 
loser. ing the remainder of the 
lease, perbaps he was a gainer to a cer- 
tain amount; but then the rent was 
sure to be raised for the next lease in 

rtion; and forthwith he found 
imself engaged with. an animal ill 
adapted to the climate, making osten- 
sible profits at one time, but these all 
counterbalanced now and then by se- 
vere losses, which, for all Captain 
Napier's res mds reasoning, can not 
be prevented in some seasons by the 
power of man. 

These aseertions might be consider- 
ed futile, were they not supported by 
the most obvious of all reasoning. 
Some of the most extensive and en- 
lightened farmersin the whole country, 
and some of these the honourable au- 
thor's next neighbours, after having 
had a Cheviot stock for upwards of 
Stee and —— to — 
n Urs, are again nning, by 
degrees, to introduce the old Forest 
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breed, It has never yet been tried how 
fine the wool of that breed could be 
made, the coarsest and most shaggy 
woolled ones always having been pre- 
ferred as the truest and hardiest kind. 
I could give you a number of specious 
reasons, shewing, that by adopting a 
certain form of that animal, wool 
could be brought to much the same 
uality as that shorn from a cross 
freed between the Cheviot and short 
sheep ; but, as I said at first, I have 
no desire to enter into the minutis of 
these matters, but merely to select a 
number of curious and interesting par- 
ticulars relating to that de- 
partment of our country ; but I have 
no doubt whatever that the aboriginal 
breed was the best suited both to the 
soil and:climate of the district. 
However, as the honourable author, 
without all dispute, thinks otherwise, . 
and as all, or the greater part of far- 
mers and gentlemen in these bounds, 
have given evidence that they once 
thought otherwise, by the choice t 
made, I shall, for the present, 
with some more anecdotes of our noble 
sailor’s exertions to promote the inte- 
rests of his country in general, and in, 
particular the spot where his father's 
estates lie—the parishes pf Ettrick and 
Y Knowing tha le al 
nowing that example alwa 
before precept, he took one of his fa- 
ther's s into his own hand, the. 
same on which the castle of his fore- 
fathers stood in former generations, 
and immediately set about shewing the, 
farmers and proprietors what mighi be 
done with a pastoral farm. These ex- 
panau are all so fully and so fear- 
y detailed in his work now before 
the public, that to it I must refer the 
reader; for though the farm is there. 
represented as an ideal one, it is quite 
manifest to what farm all the calcula- 
tions allude. In the mean time, he was 
not negligent, along with the roads and 
bridges, to pusb on every improvement 
in his power. A superb castle arose 
immediately beside the ruins of that 
which his ancestors inherited ; plan- 
tations were laid out suiting the ex- 
tent of the property and face of the 
country, for that is exclusively pas- 
toral, and large plantations of wood 
would only deface it ;—neat and ele- 
gant cottages were placed along the 
whole line of his father’s property, like 
gems in the baldrick of a savage : and, 
above all, public markets for the whole 
16 
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product of the country were establish- 
ed on the Captain’s own farm, free of 
all custom or expences whatever. The 
s find a good stone wall around 
the market place, plenty of bounds, 
and excellent ground for the show. 
uc To — or or fat 
r sale, find plenty of pens e- 
rected ready to their hands ; and those 
who delight in eating and drinking, 
find houses erected for their accommo- 
dation, for which even the tavern- 
keeper pays no rent, but vends the 
good things of this life to his custom- 
ers with a liberal hand, and at the 
cheapest rate, as he well may. The 
shoemaker vends his sandals, the wife 
of Lochmaben her crockery ware ; the 
petty ale-house-keeper comes and e- 
rects his tent as freely and independ- 
ently as the Wahabee Indian erects his 
in his native wood ;—the itinerant 
; the fruiterer, and every vender 

of petty wares, down to the r 
Black-Jock-man, with his three sticks, 
come there to traffic, without expence, 
and without reproof. But then there 
is a substantial round-house erected by 
the way side, in the full view of every 
one in the fair, and plenty of consta- 
bles in attendance, ready at the call of 
whoever wants them. These seem to 
have acted powerfully as a check to all 
ynisdemeanours ; for from the day that 
the prison was erected, it has never yet 
been tenanted, although, before that, 
it was so much wanted. that the con- 
stables were obliged to lay their pri- 
soners up in an old barn, with two 
doors, neither of which had a lock, and 
get their heads broken in the course 


of their attendance. 
These markets have proved, and are 
like to prove, of the greatest utility to 


Ettrick Forest, and the districts adja- 
cent—in — the lamb fair in 
July, and the ewe fair in September. 
At Toth these markets, though great 
numbers of the very best stock in Scot- 
land have been exposed, it is asserted 
that the show has hardly ever been 
equal to the demand. If the rest should 
chance not to succeed in the same de- 
gree, it will be the fault of the far- 
mers, for it is impossible that any mar- 
kets can ever suit them so well. They 
are placed in the very middle of the 
finest pastoral district of our country, 
and the sheep appear at them in 
freshest state imaginable. 

His next great effort was the esta- 
blishment of the Pastoral Club, a so- 

Vot. XIII. 
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ciety founded on the most liberal and) 
enlightened views, for the encourage» | 
ment of pastoral farming in all its, 
branches, and all their ramifications, 
In this plan he was joined at once by 
great numbers of gentlemen, and al» 
most by every respectable farmer in, 
the bounds, manifesting still farther 
the great utility of such a stirring cha- 
racter to a country. Every farmer, | 
for the best breeds of stock, of all ages 
and denominations, and even the ser- 
vant that has proved himself the most 
expert and attentive to the charge com- 
mitted to him, all find liberal pre- 
miums peid to them in ready gold. 
The emulation that these have excited, 
both among masters and servants, pro- 
mise to be of the highest utility, act- 
ing as 8 spur to every species of indus- 


Captain Napier has moreover proved 
himself the father of the poor, in the 
fullest sense of the word. The small- 
est of their deprivations has proved 
matter of attention to him. Not only 
in his own parish, but in those adja- 
cent, has he been attentive to every 
case di — He has eed 
been or patronizing ! 
and the bad, she worth and the un 
worthy, with the same degree of sym- 
pathy and perseverance. Concerning 
this I can say nothing, but suppose 
that human suffering was always plea 
sufficient for his interference. He dis- 
approves radically of the principle of 
the poors’ rates, in as far as they ap- 

roximate to those of England, and 
bus been at great pains in modifying 
them so in the two parishes with which 
he is connected, that they cannot be 
increased, but, without some singular 
dispensation of Providence, must gra- 
dually diminish. E 

Heisa strong advocate for all the ob- 
servances of our holy religion ; and as 
the pense of Ettrick and Y arrow is 
the land of shepherds, the consequence 
is, thatone-third of these congregatione 
bas always been wont to consist of de- 
cent, respectable-looking colley dogs. 
However, there were often some of 
them but middling well bred, and did 
not account much of kicking up a stour 
in the area, by beginning a battle- 
general; they were, moreover, often 
guilty of some other venial iniproprie- 
ties, scarcely becoming the sanctity of 
the place. So acute are the observa- 
tions of these creatures, that although, 
during the course — servioe, the 
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le arose twice in time of prayers, 
that made no difference in the deport- 
ment of the minor and subordinate 
part of the community. But so hor- 
ribly tired were the rascals of listen- 
ing to precept and prayer, that the 
moment the blessing to be pro- 
nounced, they broke all out at once, 
with one tremendous volley of joy, so 
that no man or woman in these pa- 
rishes ever heard a word of the bless- 
ing, the response proved so transcend- 
ently vociferous. It had therefore 
been the custom, time out of mind, in 
these two parishes, for the people to 
sit still on their seats, without moving 
& finger, till the blessing was pro- 
nounced. This took the greater part 
of the dogs at unawares ; and the par- 
son got theblessing breathed softly over 
without much interruption. There 
were, nevertheless, some old expe- 
rienced tikes that generally began a 
whining and whimpering the moment 
the minister lifted his hand ; and if a 
single arm was stretched out for a hat, 
the fray began. But over and above 
all this, there are numbers of these ani- 
mals, of a certain extravagant poetical 
breed, endowed with most unequivocal 
ergans of music, and took it on them 
to join the clamorous harmony of the 
mountain church-music, bearing a n 
in every psalm that was sung ; and so 
overpowing were their notes on some 
occasions, that there was not a voice 
to be heard in the church, save the 
precentor's and their own. On the 
whole, there was something in the 
economy of this mingled congregation 
that the Captain did not like, so he 
set his face against the canine part of 
the community altogether, threaten- 
ing them with the lesser excommu- 
nication, namely, an utter expulsion 
from divine ordinances ; so in two 
weeks that was effected, which had 
hitherto been held as impractica- 
ble; and the church of Ettrick was 
thereafter as clear of dogs as any 
church in the kingdom. Every person 
now rises reverendly in his pew, 
during the time the blessing is a pro- 
nouncing ; and there are as graceful 
bows and courtesies to be seen there 
as any where else. Nay, it is said the 
congre rather appear to excel in 
that, the late acknowledged subordi- 
nation of rank, in the expulsion of this 
minor and riotous class, appearing to 
have given a new spring to their devo- 
tions. Of all these graceful and be- 
coming attitudcs, the people of Yar- 
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row are deprived ; they are still ob. 
liged to adhere te the old system, kee 
ing close to their seats in time of t 
blessing, in order fo cheat the dogs. 

But all the opposition that has been 
made to the religious principles of 
these independent animals, seems still 
to have been of small avail. Like other 
peu sects, their zeal appears te 

ave increased in proportion to the 
wer by which they were opposed. 
or thirty years and upwards, f have 
been an occasional attendant on divine 
service in the church of Ettrick, manv 
of these & constant one; and all that 
time, no one ever thought of rising 
during the time of the blessing. But 
the other day I chanced to be there 
in, and found my old friends much 
the same as ever, running races and 
fighting battles in the area; barkin 
at the blessing, and indulging in al 
their proscribed ritual, with a consi- 
derable shew of ostentation. It might 
perhaps be no bad hint to the pore 
of Ettrick, (or rather Etterick, as Mr 
Boston and the Captain spell it,) that 
they had better not boast much of the 
victory gained over the dogs, and keep 
to their seats in the time of the bless- 
ing as formerly, else every person pre- 
sent must laugh at that most solemn 
part of the service. 

Such is the man, and such the per- 
severing spirit of him whose work T 
have so lately been perusing. After 
having done every thing in his power 
by way of shewing an example to his 
father's tenants, and his countrymen 
in general, he has now laid the issue 
of all his experiments openly and fair- 
ly before the public, that every man 
may judge for himself, and profit b 
that which hes cost him nothing. 
am now thoroughly uaded, and 
am certain that I will be borne out by 
every gentleman of the Border dis- 
tricts, when I say, that I know of no 
man who deserves better of his coun- 
try than Captain Napier, nor one who 
has effected so much for its improve- 
ment, from the resources of a private 
fortune. What a pattern is such a 
man to the young noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of our land! Were each of 
them but to pay one-half the atten- 
tien to their native soil, and the vari- 
eus districts of it with which they are 
connected, what a difference would 
soon be made in the eppearance of the 
country ! and how much a thousand 
casual distresses and lIócal inconveni- 
ences might be obviated ! — 
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With: regard to the work itself, I 
tball only remark in general, that all 
of it that is the Captain's own appears 
to be the least objectionable. The rea- 
sening is candid and obvious, and the 
calculations never extravagant. But 
there are many parts extracted from 
fhe writings of others, the accuracy of 
which there is great reason to doubt. 
In the first place, he introduces a num- 


ber of Mr Hogg'sstoriesasifthey were . 


gospel. They may be truth for ought 
I kuow to the contrary, but they do not 
tead very like it. What an enormous 
scene these Beds of Esk must have ex- 
hibited after the great thaw in Febru- 
ary 1794! “ Eighteen hundred and 
sixty sheep, nine black cattle, three 
borses, two men, one woman, forty- 
five dogs, and one hundred and eighty 
hares!!! Would not you, sir, have 
liked to have seen your friend the shep- 
herd rusning among all this carnage, 
picking up the hares, and ever and 
anon exclaiming, “Gude faith, Clavers 
lad, ye may gae your ways to your 

ve!" I caunot but wonder if the 
author really believed in the correct- 
ness of this statement bimself. 

There is another sal oni named 
Alexander Laidlaw, on whose Diary the 
Captain places a great deal of reliance, 
as a basis whereon tofourid his theories. 
It isa curious document,—a Cue 
Figus one indeed—but I have great 
teason for doubting its acouracy re- 
garding the losses on such and such 
farms during the severe winters of the 
last century, and wish he had consult- 
ed the memories of some old she 
herds a little more sedulously—the 
best chronicles of such events. But when 
aman cannot give correct statements 
of matters that passed under his own 
eye, how shall we credit him in those 
150 years ago? I could mention seve- 
ral of these inaccuracies in his letter, 
which, though very trivial in tliem- 
selves, render his curious Diary doubt- 
ful As an instance, in stating the 
losses in his neighbourhood in the 
storm of 1794, he says, '* Eldinhope 
lost the greatest number, amounting, 
it was said, to 100.” Now the fact is, 
that Eldinhope lost u, wards of eleven 
score. There were nine score and 
fourteen all smoored in one place— 
(the Wolf-Cleuch.) They lost all their 
tups beside, and several other strag- 
glers. Such a mistake is the more 
singular, as this was a neighbouring 
ferm, on the hills of which he turned 
his eyes every day, and must have 
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known what loss was suffered there, 
as well as he did on the farm on which 
he herded. 

In 1799, he says, the farm of Sund. 
more lost in old sheep, 33 per cent., 
and in lambs, 66 per cent., which 
comes in all to 99 percent. Whata 
miserable remnant the poor farmer of 
Sundhope must have had of a good 
stock that year ! 

In stating the losses in 1799, he 
says, that Benger Burn had an entire : 
Cheviot stock, but that Crosslee had 
only hoggs and gimmers. So far from 
this being tke truth, the Crosslee had 
a complete stock of Cheviots, and Ben- 
ger Burn had not. In order to retresh 
Laidlaw's memory a little in this, I 
beg leave to remind him, that both 
these farms began the change in the 
same year, 1793. The furmers bought 
their lambs conjointly that year, at 
the Langholm fair ; and on the next 

ear following, Mr Bryden of Crosslee 
ught the Hope's Rigg and Woolee 
ewes. These brought him nearly into 
a regular system at once, whereas Mr 
Scott of Benger.Burn only stocked up 
by buying lambs every year ; and in 
1799, when his old shepherd died, the 
half nearly of his pack was of the old 
breed, and & part of them a cross 
breed. Though these are things of 
small consequence, they shew how 
much Laidlaw writes at random, even 
of the things of his own day ; and 
therefore le need not be surprised, 
if in writing of incidents that occur» 
red two hundred years ago, he should 
place a remarkable era a few years out 
of its place, and assert likewise that it 
happened in March, in place of the 
latter end of January and beginning 
of February. After all, it must be con- 
fessed, that the Captain gives all these 
with caution, and provisionally, so that 
they never affect his arguments. 

In a quotation from an Essay by the 
Rev. Dr Singers, (p. 67,) it is said, 
that “ the stock contained on a farm 
is generally worth from four to seven 
years rents.” Well done, Doctor! That 
must have been a valuable stock in- 
deed ! Had he said it was worth about 
two years' rents, he would have been 
nearer the truth, as things exist at 
present, than any of the given pro- 

tions. 

The honourable Captain likewise 
gives the authority of his herd, Wattie 
Scott, to a position, that the last win- 
ter, 1821-2, was the worst of the last 
five years. What will the gardeners 
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on the Clyde and about Edinburgh 
say to this? What will every curling 
club in Scotland say to it, that got not 
one game on the ice during the whole 
season ? Or the poacher (of which there 
are several about Ettrick) that never 
could trace a hare from his own kail- 
yard? What will every other farmer 
ang shepherd on the highest lands 
throughout the kingdom say to Wat- 
tie Scott's extraordinary — of in- 
formation, it being & well ascertained 
fact, that the sheep never were better, 
nor less loss among them, in the me- 
mory of man? The Captain had better 
trust to his bills of mortality than to 
Wattie Scott's word, as we greatly sus- 
pect he will tell him the same story 
every winter, and produce more vouch- 
ers for it into the ! in. 

There is another thing to be taken 
into consideration. Captain Napier 
could scarcely have got such another 
field whereon to carry bis operations 
into effect, as the farm of Thirlestane, 
there being very few indeed in the 
south of Scotland, on which a farmer 
can cope with him on equal terms. 
The stock was an excellent stock in his 
predecessor's time, before these im- 
provements were begun—I scarcely 
ever saw a better; and I know that 
many of the neighbouring farmers 
think they were better then than they 
are now. So do I ; but I find the shep- 
herds who have served both masters 
think otherwise ; and it is but reason- 
able that it should be otherwise. The 
truth is, that such judges as I am, have 
no other way of deciding on these mat- 
ters, but by the sheep brought to mar- 
ket ; and from these specimens, taking 
in both the numbers and quality, I 
would not hesitate in giving the pre- 
ference to the stock of the former te- 
nant. But there are so many ways of 
farming, and of drawing a stock ; and 
the Captain and his predecessor differ- 
ing so materially in both these points, 
I must still leave it to a further issue, 
and the experience of more seasons, 
before calculating positively on the 
utility of all these expensive improve- 
ments. 

The Captain’s plan of making the 
farmer's rent always bear a proportion 
with his prefits, is too minute for a 
common shepherd like mefully to com- 
p ; but this is evident, that it has 

held up to ridicule by some en 


nalists, (who shall be nameless,) but. 


who have apparently never looked it 
over, as their remarks bear upon any 
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thing but the conclusion at which he 
arrives. I would refer to that of 
the summary, as an instance of the au- 
thor's extraordinary acuteness and cir- 
cumstantiality in making out his in- 
— as also to that on the lamb- 
ing of gimmers, beginning at 251. 
That is a subject which I have studied 
all my life, and yet I cannot tell which 
is the best way ; namely, whether the 

immers should be suffered to have 

mbs or not. The history of the ex- 
pomo is simply as follows :—Y ou 

ve all the gimmer lambs additional 
for sale the first year, but rather less 
wool The next year you have still 
more lambs, for there is no kind of 
sheep so ticklish iu bringing a lamb as 
an eild gimmer ; and at the Martinmas 
following, they are the worst sheep on 
the farm—Qquite inferior in condition 
to those that have brought two lambs. 
But how it comes I know not, they 
uniformly turn out the best sheep in 
the end, and add greatly to the value 
of a cast of draft ewes. On the whole, 
I would rather recommend the lamb- 
ing of the gimmers, save on very high- 
lying pastures, or where the farmer 
values himself much on the character 
of his draft ewes in the Yorkshire 
the proceeds through 

The Captain 8 out 
his work xs ‘the apparent and: Hberal 
principle, that the proprietor and te- 
nant ought to go hand in hand in ell 
improvements and all losses. That what 
is the interest of the one, cannot fail 
to be the interest of theother, and that 
it behoves them always topull together, 
and never in contrary directions. In 
all that relates to the transactions be- 
tween man and man, it is impossible 
to think too highly of his generosity 
and candour. But on these matters, 
we must allow him to speak for him- 
self. On the subject of led farms his 
sentiments are as follows :— 

** There is scarce one of the * led farms’ 


, just mentioned, that would not support a 


respectable tonant, with the present resi- 
dent shepherd, now acting as manager and 
sbepherd ; who, for a little S ps 
fit, is willing to do more than a resident 
tenant, without a grown-up son, would be 
satisfied or inclined to accomplish. There- 
fore, according to the present system, there 
ia nearly one-half of the ‘ farming popula- 
tion’ driven from the country, to gratify 
the avarice or ambition of individuals, un- 
der the false plea of paying more rent to 
the proprietor than the land could afford 
under the management of a resident farmer. 
From our own experience by this time, and 
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from the numberiess for farms feeling, and for such we respect. 
evinced on a late occasion in the counties fully solicit an unbiassed attention to the 


of Peebles and Dumfries, we are not afraid 
to assert, that resident tenants are to be 
found in abundance, willing to pay as much 
for their farms as others give who live off 
them ; and as for the expense of farm-house 
and offices, particularly as required upon 
* hill-farms,' the erection of may be 
made s profitable investment of capital on 
the of the proprietor. A man must 

y rent somewhere, and he may do 
it on a farm, as well as in villages or towns. 
We have already given it as our opinion, 
that a landlord, in common justice, is not 
authorized to let his lands at “‘ rack-rent," 
however willing people may be to take 
them at such a price, —driving on a miser- 
able existence in poverty and filth ; but a 
fair remunerating price to the one, and 
fair rent to the other, will cement that re- 
ciprocal interest and attachinent, which is 
the strength, wealth, and safeguard, of 
every well-regulated community. Look at 
Ireland. — miserable, rack-rented, and * de- 
serted’ Ireland —how the d 
sant seeks to wrest from the miserable far- 
mer, not only the occupation of the land, 
but from the ‘ absent proprietor’ the very 
possession of it! How should we look in 
the Forest under the effect of similar com- 
motions ? And if these commotions can be 
identified, even in part, with rack-rents and 
mismanagement of — — why may 
not similar reasons produce similar effects 
at more distant times, even in the country 
which now affords secure and quiet habita- 
tions to those that yet remain ? 

** Upon the principle of * led farms,’ we 
have no doubt whatever; but with the as- 
sistance of such faithful shepherds as are 
intrusted with the charge of those farms al- 
ready, we could manage a farm-stock, co- 


vering an extent of country on both sides 


of Etterick,—all the way from Etterick 
Pen to Abbot's Ford, or perhaps below it ; 
and what would then become of all our 
gallant yeomen, the heart and soul of the 
country, the terror of her invaders, and— 
with the magistrate—the constitutional pre- 
ecrvers of our liberties and independence ? 
The sooner, therefore, we see the whole of 
our farms, as — occur, contain- 
ing once more the legitimate occupiers— 
in happy independence and faithful adhe- 
rence to the proprietors of the soil—not 

, but sires of an industrious, re. 
spectable, and virtuous population, —so 
much the sooner will every im ent 
arrive at perfection, and every article of 
produce, according to increased consump- 
tion, afford that rational return which arises 
from a jast — —— produce and 

roper proportion an 

dr: To see the honour and independence 
of landlord, farmer, and peasant, each in 
his several situation, with the progress of 
every internal improvement, is what we 
maat arientiv do desire: and with such 


plans we have now had the honour to pro- 


With regard to the paying of rent 
according to the value E es he 
has the following observations, in which 
every man of sense and feeling must 
concur :— 


* Arable farms are always subdivided 
into fields whose measurement is accurate- 
ly ascertained, and paid for accordingly ; 
whereas our hills, * in a state of mere open 
waste,’ are generally let according to the 
number of sheep they are said to contain, 
which must frequently be erroneous in the 
extreme ; especially after tle accomplish. 
ment of some little improvement effected 
at the commencement of a lease, perhaps 
by the liberality of the landlord. A rent, 
therefore, paid according to the value of 
produce, and that produce accurately un. 
derstood, would reconcile many difficulties, 
preclude many heart-burnings, and con. 
firm that mutual interest between landlord 
and tenant, which is often more spoken of 
in moments of general hilarity, than at. 
tended to in point of fact. 

** There may be, and there actually are, 
differences of opinion upon the subject of 
paying of rent according to produce ; and, 
what is more extraordinary, there are some, 
whose speculative habits or inclinationg 
would prevent them entering upon the mea- 
sure at one time, while, under other cir. 
cumstances, they would rejoice at the very 
propone So unsettled and so uncontrol. 

ble are the views of men in various sta- 
tions of life, that even farmers themselves 
have often been led away and deceived 
through the vain hope of realizing sudden 
wealth, by grasping at numerous farms or 
very extended operations, under the pro. 
spect of improving times. Thus it is, hat 
when a farmer enters upon a lease at what 
he may conceive a moderate price, nothing 
short of ruin would induce him to alter the 
plan, and pay according to produce, be- 
cause he would then know at once the 
amount of his annual profits; but on a 
sudden change in the times, attended with 
the deteriorating effects which we have wit- 
nessed of late years, there are many who 
would willingly renounce their leases, and 
compound almost at any price to save them 
from that destruction which must happen 
to those who, without & great capital, con- 
tinue to pay a rent above the produce of 
the soil. 

** Rent according to produce insures to 
the tenant a return for his capital and in- 
dustry ; and to the landlord, the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the carth, according 
to the various degrees of fecundity or abun- 
dance which it hath pleased the Almighty 
to bestow. But farmers are often too spe- 
culative to make up their minds to a cer- 
tain profit: thev sav. * we are only farm- 
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ing for the landlord, not for ousselves 3 we 
are his managers, not his tenants; we risk 
our capital upon his greund at a ceriain 
price; we can never make more of it; we 
are tied down and confined within a certain 
sphere, and there we must remain without 
he chance of ever bettering ourselves.” 
Such are their arguments when they look 
back to the occasional prospetity which has 
been exemplified by individuals during 
fhese last thirty years, in the progress of 
reclaiming fertile but uncultivated lands 
held at low rents, and returning an unna- 
tural profit through the disorganized state 
of Europe: They forget that there never 
was before such an anomalous state of 
things as that which succeeded to the san- 
guinary revolution of France; one of the 
principal effects of which was, to derange 
all classes and orders of society, —to divert 
the regular course of commerce from the 
ancient channels, and to give an impulse 
to the affairs of men in this country, which 
must naturally stbside as order and regu- 
larity are resumed. One of the effects of 
these convulsions has been, to occasion & 
great interchange of landed property, se 
that in many instances the fortunate farm. 
ers have been enabled to purchase the lands 
they formerly held, from proprietors al- 
ready encumbered with old standing morte 
gages or debts, and thus become the lairds 
themselves. No wonder, therefore, that 
the views of others rising in life, should 
receive a bias or impression frum the po- 
culiar circumstances which have been in 
operation during the younger part of their 
lives ; but they must now remember, that 
the * bubble has burst,’ and with the cause 
must cease the effect, leaving them, as theit 
forefathers were, in the very creditable and 
* distinguished situation of BRITISH FARM- 
ERS,—the very heart and soul of this glo- 
rious and stil] flourishing empire. Furm- 
ers, therefore, must be farmers; and the 
sooner they can unite themselves in a com. 
mon interest with their landlords, which 
shall secure the jast rights and conseqaent 
prosperity of either party, so much the 
sooner will thore be an end to that outcry, 
which, in the middle of peace and plenty, 
is anomalously termed * agricultural dis. 
tress.” 

té To effect all this, landlords must be 
satisfied with their proportion of the pro- 
duce; and a tenant need not aspire, in 
that particular, to be more free than the 
proprietor from whom he holds his farm ; 
and let the leases run as a security to quiet 
possession or assedation to the tenant, which 
secures to him also a return for the value 
expended: on the temporary improvement 
of the soil. 

** We believe that in no country in Eu- 
rope have larided proprietors expended such 
sums within the last fifty years, for inter- 
nal improvement, as has been exemplified 
by the public spirit of heritors and farmers 
in Scotland ; and it is much to be lament. 
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ed that their generous exertíons have best 


so ill repaid by the sudden aad un 
depreciation in the value of — 
duce ; and as many of them have entailed 
heavy burdens upon their estates by each 
Operations, it is clear that nothing bat & 
long train of prudent and economical mess 
gures can in any wise tend to redeem the 
original outlay, and so restore to the 
prietors of the soil that degree of spl 

which is due to their dignity and rank. 
But we protest vehemently against the too 
general system of seeking splendour and 
economy united, by an expatriation from 
the * land of our forefathera,' to the ‘ lilied 
fields of France,’ or the still more fascinas 
ting enjoyments of her gay but licentious 
metropolis. Every man, woman, and child, 
has a right to travel; it is a duty even ine 
cumbent on the higher ranks of society, to 
make themselves acquainted with the mane 
ners and customs of other countries, but 
not slavishly or conceitedly to adopt them. 
It strengthens the mind, matures the judg- 
ment, and dissipates prejudice and error by 
a rational intercourse with men of other 
countries ; but, above all, to a * Briton,” 
it teaches him, when surrounded by the 
bayonets, prisons, and inquisitions of Con- 
tinental Europe, to admire, with holy re» 
verence, the deeds of his forefathers—te 


value that liberty of conscience and that 
personal indepen which has been trans- 
mitted and held unimpaired to the 


time; and it ought, under sach enjoys 
ments, to stamp a pledge at his very ‘ heart’s 
core,’ never. to desert the land of his nati- 
vity, at her utmost need, for the tineel 
splendour, acquired at a cheap and ehabby 
zate, the pleasure or profligaey, vice and 
effeminacy, inherent in the very character 
of those continental states most approved 
and resorted to by our national absentees." 


There has been nothing said more 
forcible than this, of all that has been 
said regarding the present distresses 
of the farming interest ; and when I 
couple it with what follows, I con- 
ceive that no mofe need be said by 
me to shew the sentiments of the ho- 
nourable author. 

* It is very probable that sheep-lands 
paying at this time the — of ten years 
back, afford a rent perhaps beyond their 
actual value, as things are; and when a 
tenant has accumulated a | profit, at 
the former expense of his ord, we do 
not grudge him the pain of a certain dis. 
bursement ; but, in most instances, farma 
ers have not saved that probable supera- 
bundant profit. It has either been wasted 
by improvident expense, or frittered away 
by persevering in unprofitahle speculation, 
Under these circumstances, it is impossible 
that the landlord can reclaim any part of 
the past profits, without imposing utter de- 
struction upon his ill-fated tenant; and, 
indeed, whatever may be the amount of his 
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SA an long es it has not been 
from the profits of the land, we 
conceive, in all justice and humanity, let 
him be ever so much bound by the legal 
ties of a lease, when a sudden and continued 
depreciation of produce shall exist, that the 
landlord, under such circumstances, cannot 
be authorized to exact that which his land 
hath not positively produced. It may be 
argued, indeed, that a tenant takes his farm 
a lesse with his eyes open; that a 
lease is a formal contract—an obligation 
binding both parties to abide for botter or 
for vore dt e specified terms; and al- 
though is the case actually in fact, 
yet, when the general condition of the coun- 
is so much deteriorated as to preclude, 
on the of the tenant, the possibility of 
his realizing that return which was looked 
for at the commencement of the lease, and 
upon the faith of which rested all his cal- 
culations, —it is then full time, on the part 
of the landlord, to condescend to such terms 
as can alone insure a just and permanent 
rent to himself, and continued security to 
his tenant. A lease should never be look- 
ed upon as the medium of spoculotion be- 
tween the contracting parties; but as a 
safeguard to assedation, and the means of 
encouragement to the tenant—the laws of 
hypothec affording sufficient security to the 
landlord. If farmers, therefore, would con- 
descend to pay according to produce, and 
if the landlords would regulate their expen- 
diture according to a certain medium of 
income, as the ministers of the kirk are ob- 
liged to do, T would then participate in 
that regular essy change in the value 
of the produce of their lands, and be spared 
that inconvenience which resultsfrom a sud- 
den and serious diminution of their in- 
comes. 
tt Postscript.—Since the foregoing pages 
were sent to the press, the different banks 
have commenced discounting bills at four 
per cent., which, with the still further de- 
preciation of mountain produce, operates in 
some measure to derange the profits arising 
eut of our former calculations. We may 
szemark, however, that the value of labour 
as well as of meterial, has also declined ; 
and the higbest prices having been set 
against the improvements, we have nodoubt 
but, in most situations, they might be ac- 
guired, especially when the inclosures are 
id together, at little more than one-half 
of the sums proposed. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the diminished return will be ba- 
lanced by the saving of expenditure, and 
we have still before us the HOPE of better 
sper, although the prospeet undoubtedly 
bad. Nothing at present is more worthy 
of ourseriousconsideration, than the sudden 
and unexpected fall in the price of wool 
It is allowed on all hands, that, during 
these last two yeare, the manufacturers have 
been constantly employed at comfortable 
wages ; and, although the profits of ma- 
nagement have not been very great, or even 
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ting them to have been very small, it 
must be allowed, with fully more justice, 
that the profits of the farmer, comparative» 
ly speaking, have been reduced to a mere 
cypher; and how the woolstaplers havé 
been enabled to command so great a reduc- 
tion of price in the value of that commodi- 
ty, when distress bears harder upon the 
farmer than the manufacturer, is a subject 
worthy of the fullest investigation, not only 
upon the principle of self-defence, but with 
the view to future justice and preservation, 
If this should prove to be the effect of com. 
bination, as many are of opinion, farmers 
must be more upon their guard for the fu- 
ture; but if it merely results from further 
depreciation throughout every ramification 
of the trade, from the raw material to every 
article of manufactured produce, farmers 
as well as landlords must just patiently 
submit to their own and just proportion 
of the common distress, and endeavour, in 
the mean time, to submit to the legislature 
such plans as will tend rather to protect - 
the growth of the home material, upon 
which the prosperity of nine-tenths of the 
mation depends, than to encourage the im. 
portation of similar commodity from fo. 
reign states, to the ruin of the proprietors 
of .the soil, and all those depending upon 
the value of its produce for the daily sup- 

of their families and themselves. 

** We fearlessly assert, in spite of the 
manufacturers—and we wish them every rea. 
sonable success—that as long as the duty 
upon the raw imported material is so low 
as not to give a very decided preference to 
the growth of our own country, that the 
best interests of proprietor, farmer, and 
peasant, are sacrificed to the weavers, whosé 
numbers or whose im ce are of small 
interest compared with that of the proprie. 
tor, who upholds the dignity of national 
character and of the crown ;—of the farmer, 
who directs the toil of the husbandman ;— 
and of the peasant, whose strength and ho- 
nest industry provides for us the bread of 
life ; and from which three classes united, 
arise our statesmen, our soldiers, our sail- 
ers, and, above all, our COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMEN—a denomination of resolute and 

riotic men, unknown among the baser 

erds of Continental Eurepe ; and that 
these, or any one of these, should suffer foz 
the sake of eating — grain at a low 
rate, or of working up foreign wool, both 
of which are a drug in their respective 
countries, and thereby maintaining an un- 
natural proportion of manufacturers—we 
fearlesaly assert, again, that for such pur- 
pose the best interests of the nation are sA- 
CRIFICED. Where is the benefit of col. 
lecting the whole fleeces of the world, and 
returning them in the shape of cloth, to the 
destruction of our own proprietors ? It is a 
well-known fact, that the prosperity of the 
kingdom depends upon the amount of ite. 
own home consumption, ard that this con- 
sumption, again, depends upon the quan- 


Ine of the produce of the soil. If the coun- 
try is inundated with corn or wool from 
other shores, then does the produce of our 
own country become a drag ;—the farmer 
gets nothing for his crop, the proprietor 
gets nothing for his lend, and the peasant 
may sit counting his fingers, and his child- 
ren at his door, with little hope of work, 
and less chance of reward. Under such 
circumstances, the inevitable consequence 
of free trade, or even an approximation to 
free trade, before we recover from the tem- 
pest of the late mighty conflict in which we 
were engaged,—there must be a suspen- 
gion, when the landed interest suffers, of 
that home consumption which forms the 
very basis of our national p ity.— 
Hence desertion by the * lords of the land,’ 
with the little they have left, to foreign 
climes—and hence a natural demoraliza- 
tion and prostration of that national cha- 
racter, snd that home. bred feeling, which 
have hitherto exalted the character of a 
above the conception and beyond 
ing of other states around. 


. , Briton 
~ the 
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Thus, it a , that during the 
short period that the work has been in 
the press, farm stocking has undergone 
a farther depreciation in price, and that 
to such an extent as to have deranged 
all the Captain’s nicely balanced calcu- 
lations, the principle excepted. What 
is to be the end of this ruinous rise in 
the value of money to lease-holders in 
general, it is beyond our power to cal- 
culate; but at presentit a that all 
farming, and sheep-farming in parti- 
cular, is grown to a mere humbug, and 
not worth wasting words about, far less 

ood writing, together with Mesars 
Balfour and Clark s best style of print- 
ing. Every farmer is either a bank- 
rupt in effect, or hanging on in a state 
of timid dependence, as completely in 
his laird’s power either to ruin or save 
him, as ever the vassals of the Black 
Douglas were, or those of the ancient 
Knights of Thirlstane, under the most 
arbitrary ages of the feudal system. 
For the last twelve years, there has 
been no money made by farming. Put 
the good and the bad seasons, as to 
prices and losses, over against each 
Other, and it will soon appear that the 
balance is all on the wrong side ; and 
now things are fairly come to that rate 
of derogation, that a state of villen- 


age must either return, or the present 
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— of the land. W the * 
i ere pro- 
prietors and their factors all to pay the 
same attention to the actual existing 
state of the country that the Hon. W. 
J. Napier has done, or were they even 
to be at pains to profit by his unso- 
phisticated observations and example, ` 
tbere might be some hope that the 
comunity would sill be preserved. 
community w sti : 
But while these gentlemen are wasting 
their time, and the fruits of the farmers 
skill and industry, in a routine of ele- 
nt and fashionable srrangements afar 
hon their native hills and valleys, per- 
ha ing a whole train of win- 
ters amusement in Paris or in Rome, 
the ruin of their — will only 
make an impression on their hearts, 
when it begins to make a palpable de- 
ficiency in their yearly incomes, and 
when the decay in the vitals of their in- 
heritance is too far gone to be retrieved. 
Now, Mr North, I need not inform 
you, for you will at once see, that I am 
a rude illiterate person, with a sligkt 
share of uncommon sense. You will 
therefore take the trouble to mark my 
article with the proper points, such as 
commas and periods ; about the inter- 
mediate ones I don't care so much. 
But there is one fellow, like 
Charlie's wain, that asks questions, I 
forget his name, but he puzzles me 
worst of all; I request you will put 
him always at the beginning of a ques- 
tion in my essays, in place of setting 
him up at the end. Because, in read- 
ing, nobody knows where my question 
begins, and never suspects that the 
author is asking a query till he comes 
to the end of it. ‘This is exceedingly 
&wkward, and it is apparent to me 
that there is something manifestly 
wrong or defective in the mode. For 
instance, you would write & sentence 
thus: “ If the charms of variety are 
universal—if truth is most impressive 
told as fiction, and fiction most win- 
ning related as truth, then is not 
Blackwood's Magazine the best book 
in the world ?" How absurd! ? Where 
does the question begin? Print all my. 
articles in this latter way, let gramma- 
rians say what they will ; and if thèse 
rural disquisitions can be of any avail 
to you, you need not want plenty of 
them from your obedient, 


Aw Errrick SukPH&RD. 
Buccleuch, Jan. 8th, 1893. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


: Tue next morning, I went early to 
‘the — of — — M 
ambition, my of literary distinc- 
tion, had been aped ae by 
kind expressions of my friend, the 
man in black ; and I felt an elasticity 
in my soul, which seemed to bound 
‘with the idea of coming glory. But I 
met with the usual ill success at Mr 
— —'8 door, and day after day I re- 
peated my attempt, but in vain. He 
never was at home. One day, after 
-baving appeared at his door the usual 
-pumber of times, I — myself 
again about four in the afternoon, and 
on receiving the same answer as usual, 
-I broke out into an exclamation of de- 

ir.—'' I must see your master, or 
my MS. !" cried I: ** Give me back 


my y l— Where is my MS., 
iral?! sad I, laying hold of the 
man by the arm. “ I know nothing 
about it |" said the fellow, disengaging 
‘himself from my =“ Fve 
you my master's not at home.” So 
saying, he shut the deor again. I could 
not co my vexation. “ I'll be 
bound," said hackney coachman, 
** abis of silver would open that door 
now.” —“ How do you mean ?"— 
-* Mean | Why, Lord love you, you 
seem to know just nothing of any 
ing: Why, I mean if you had 
— that powdered monkey, you 
"would have found your way to his 
master before this, I'll warrant you F’ 
.** Do you think so?"—** Ay, sure of 
it—now take up the knocker, instead 
-of ringing at the bell, and give it two 
or three good raps like this ; otherwise, 
perhape, he won't come again, for I’ve 
a guess he’s tired of seeing our faces 
-here.” This was done, and the man 


, and looked surprised to 
-see me still there. 


he 

.Yeceived with the easiest air imagina- 

-ble;)—/* I have business of great im- 

ce with Mr ——, and must ace 

im." ——'* Indeed |" said the fellow, 

* that makes a difference—I'll see if 
Vor. XIII. 


“ Here, friend |” - 


he is at leisure ; but he's s0 much en- 


y gaged, that he seldom receives any one 


in the morning." So saying, he went 
and returned, telling me his master 
was dressing to go out, but I could 
see him before he went. I was shewn 
into an apartment, where I sat down, 
and surveyed every thing, whilst in 
expectation of the learned critic. It 
was a small study, filled with boo 
placed with little regard to order ; a 
the table amd the floor presented a he- 
terogeneous appearance of newspapers, 
pores plays, manuscripts, play- 
, &c. There was a book open on 
the table, in which he seemed to have 
bees just writing; but -my remarks 
were cut short by the entrance of the 
reviewer himself. He was a gay-look- 
ing young man, dressed in a full suit 
of black ; but his appearance did not 
convey to me the idea of a clergyman. 
He gave me a look of some astonish- 
ment, and said—‘< Will favour 
me with your business, sir ?”—at the 
same time, in a hurried manner, be- 
gan to shut up his books; and to ar- 
range the things on the table. ** Most 
reverend gentleman," said E, ** I am 
come from a very distant province of 
this enlightened empire, attracted by 
the splendour of your fame, to pay ho- 
mage at the shrine of eriticiem. F have 
been directed to you as one of the 
most eminent supporters of that no- 
ble science, and have — myself 
daily at your door; but finding you 
inaccessible, I left my MS. in the 
hands of your domestic, and a letter 


-entreating you to peruse my work.” 


** I really am in haste, sir, and cannot 

stay to hear a long story," said 

critic. *'' You must call again." 
you 


is nearly consumed." —** I conceive, 


importunity, I shall reckon it well laid 
out.” 1 proudly — this, but en- 
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deavoured to convince him of his mis- 
take. ** It is no such assistance that 
I crave, sir—you much mistake the 
matter—only deign to give me your 
eandid opinion of the merits of my 
performance—be not afraid to criti- 
cize at large, and freely, sir—you will 
nd me very tractabie."—** I have 
not even seen your MS.,” said the re- 
viewer. ‘“ Oh, monstrous! monstrous ! 
What! not all this time?” —“ Harkee, 
Bir," rejoined he, ** I can hardly find 
time, between one avocation and ano- 
ther, to contribute my portion to our 
critical work. I dine with Kean to- 
day, and have promised to be behind 
fhe scenes to see the new tragedy. 
Besides, I know enough of e of 
your kidney— because I am known to 
patronize genius, I am pestered from 
morning to night. I should not have 


what the devil you are about, sir! Is 
i& tragedy or comedy, farce or panto- 
mime? what is it air ? ana what 
would you have with me ?"—** A play, 


Pieces. I was told you re- 
articles of that nature, and 
solicit assistance.” — 
0, when the affairs of the dra» 
ma allow of my attention being di. 
verted.”—‘* Will you then allow me 
to. request you to peruse my MS., ox 

ead i that I 


viewed 


secure your applause, before I publish 
it." —' A joke, truly—an exoel- 
lent idea—and very modest, into the 
bargain! What the devil could put it 
into th noddle, to come on such 
an errand to me? Why, sir, I should 
have all Grub-Street pouring out ita 
rusty hordes upen me next morning ! 
Z read your MS.! Why, you are one 
of the most brason- faced of all the au- 
thors I ever had the good luck to see. 
No, sir—poin away—this intrusion 
ahall secure my notice of your work ; 
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and, take my word for it, my merry 
old gentleman, before Christmas these 
Pious Pieces shall line ae pens of 
m the s -000ks of — — 

is. I wish you a very g y, sir.” 
—“ Not without givi me back my 
MS.? I cannot think, sir, of depart- 
ing without it—Pray, sir, give it me 
back.”—** I know nothing of your 
MS.—I tell you I never received it.” 
—‘‘ Indeed yeu. did, six |” said I, still 
holding him fast, ** and a letter along 
with it.” Just then the servant ame 
to tell him the carriage was et the 
door, ** Confound you,” seid he to 
the man, ‘ for letting this scribbler 
mo my study.” —-“ Preys sir," conti- 
nued.I, “ give me my property, 
or I must teke the redress that the law 
will afford me." —'* The devil take you 
and your — !” said the critic, 
in a great . <“ I suppose you are 
the man in thread-bare coat, that 
I heard something of from my man, 
who told me you had been i 
me for the last fortnight."—(Now the 
whole village of Birchendale are ready 
to testify, that my coat was almoat.a 
new coat—not three years old.) 

. All this n hihi was in 
very great wrath, tumbling over 
the miis Vir of litter m bs: 
roem. At length he opened a drawer, 
eut of which came at last a bundle 
of manuscripts.—''Here, sir!” said 
he, flinging them towards me.—'* Now 
take your Piety and. your Pieces ont 
of my house—and never let them dark- 
en my doors again.” He then 
out of the room to the carrisge, 
was off in & moment. 

The of MS. bad fallen to the 
pon with a noise, that went to my 
eart. I felt as if it had tolled the 
knell of religion and virtue—es 
morality had received a mortal 
in the insult and violence offered to.my 

Pieus Pieces. The sensations I expe- 
rienced quite overcame me—I grew 
sick and giddy—my frame trembled-- 
my knees shook—and I sunk down in- 
voluntarily, and supported my totten- 
ing weight on a large folio, that was 
close to me. The bundle of MS. pa» 
pers lay at my feet, but I had no power 
to — them-—the sacrilegious mane 
-ner in which they had been treated 
-ennihilated all my faculties. -Prenent. 
ly, the servant, who had been holding 
open the street door, expecting me to 
follow his master out of the house, 
now came into the room, to see what 

0 


brought me to myself—ehame and in- 
ion recniled — spi- 
gathering together (he neattered leaves 
i the leaves 

Í tied up the whole in my handker- 
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chief, and ing into may beekney« 
coach, arrived in Pall-Mali in a state 
ef such perturbation, that I stole quiet- 
ly to my own chamber, unable to meet 

e observation of my friend and his 
family. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


fr was some time before I could 
calm the agitation of my mind, or re- 
solve to open the parcel, and examine 
the state of my Pious Pieces, which, 
thoagh the reviewer had prefessed not 
te have reud to have been 


I had of its mutilated state. 
down; and placing the packet on my 
kwee, I loaned my head mournfally 


shed some of the most bitter tears that 
had ever visited my ttme-worn cheek. 
I feit perfectly desolate—remote from 
my home and my family—which I 
hed hud the to quit, only by 
the sid of the enthusiasm which my 
expected success in the darling object 
ef my ambition bed excited in my 
eonvertod into derpur; for repeated 

ed into t; 

i nt had deprived me of the 
lant Hiec: t I should be 
eneouraged to publish my work. Then 
the — on I should ea idis 

return home—in meetin s 
* Will Wince's ridicule: all 
, imd — over p 
and evety t, as I revolv em, 
seemed armed with a scorpion’s sting, 
each more cruel than dnother. “ Alas!” 
cried 1, in the transport of my grief, 
“where are my gay — my am⸗ 
ere is my splen- 


Mitious visions? 
did title-page, my Pious Pieces, by 
'Fimothy Tell, master of the village- 


sthoo! of ae : Where is the 
jJaudatory strain, the-eloquent pane- 
gyric in the critical journals, the m- 
Cie admiring, envying friends ? 
is the cotemporary honour,’ 

tire umous renown, on which I 
feckoned? Oh! shall I return: 

ts my fiative home, and my native 
dest, alike wnhonoured, undistin- 
—— as though no ideas had ever 
ined my mind, beyond those 
Which any common schoolmaster 
Hight have boasted? And thou much 
$ MS., companion-of my P oni 
and better-days, for whose sake alone 


I took this weary pilgrimage, how 
large a share of indignis, has fallen te 
thy lot! Lockless offspring of an ill- 
starred father!'"—I know not how 
I should have continued to pout 
forth the expressiéris of my grief, had 
not a pretty loud knock at my door 
startled me, and, looking up, I saw 
Mrs Hyson enter.—'* Mr Tell," said 
she, ra abruptly, ** I am come to - 
trouble you on a little matter of busi- 
ness, which I should not mention, 
but I'm obliged to leok to my ways, 
as my husband chooses to calf me to 
aceount for my extravagance, as he 
calis it; but I told Mr Hyson last. 
Saturday, -when your first week was 
up, that it was better to seftle, as you 
might not think of it, not being used 
to these things. But as your fort- 
hight is up to-day, I came to tell you, 
that we don’t give any credit."— 
*€ Credit, ma'am! Credit, what !—I 
hope you have heard nothing to my 
disadvantage? (for it struck me a ru- 
mour of my reception with the re- 
viewer might have reached her.) 
What have you heard, ma'am?"— 
** Heard, Mr Tell? I've heard no- 
thing ; but I say, when a person don't 
pay his debts, why, ’tisn’t like a gen- 
tileman: that’s all."—'* What do you 
mean, ma'am? I don't owe a far- 
thing in the world; never did: it's 
quite contrary to my practice. It is 
my maxim, ma'am, to owe no man 
any thing; and I frequently give it 
te my boys at Birchendale to write in 
their copy-books ; and it's a very good 
ohe."—** This is fine talking, truly, 
sit, -of you; when you have had our 
lodgings in use a fortnight, and we've 
not touched a shilling of your money. 
It an't friendly, Mr Tell’; and so I 
said to my husbend. But he was 
going out himeelf, and bid me k 
to you about it."—1 had been so thun- 
derstruck by this speech, that I could 
not utter a syllable; my tongue 
ed paralyzed. At length 
* Lodgings, madam? Wha 


by lodgings? Is not this: your 
fous And. dii not I come to visit 
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your husband? And did not he tell 


me I was welcome? There's some 
mistake, madam ; depend upon it.” — 
V Mistake, sir? Ne, truly; no mis- 
take at all. Visit, indeed !—welcome ! 
And so you are welcome to our ] 
ings, as long as you choose to pay e 
price for them; and I never 

e less than three guineas a-week 


for such nice, good, sp Ge nt 
— —— as these, and d into 
the bargain. If you are not satiefied, 
you can go : 


elsewhere.” —** Peace, 
woman," said I, when I could stop. 
her loquacity; “ I will settle this 
matter with your husband. I am 
busy ; pray, leave me.”—She flounced 
out of the room, saying something 
about ungenteel, which I did not un- 
derstand. She had left me an addi- 
tional subject of distress to ponder 
upon. To think that I had been li- 
ving unconsciously at the weekly ex- 
pense she mentioned ; and that, too, 
when I had thought myself indebted 
to my friend’s grateful hospitality ; 
and to be rudely reminded of my 
debt, and suspected, perhaps, of being 
unwilling to pay it at all: this was 
too much. I immediately investigated 
the state of my finances, and found, 
to my great dismay, it waa totally in- 
sufficient to defray an expense of 
which I had so little dreamed, and to 
carry me back into Cumberland, to 
that home after which I felt -such an 
indescribable yearning. My thoughts 
were brooding, in moody anger, against 
the whole race of reviewers, when 
they were interrupted by hearing my 
friend Hyson’s voice. I went-to him 
immediately, and briefly told him all 
I had heard from his wife, and I 
wished to know if it was not a mis- 
take. Mr Hyson looked confused ; 
he stammered a good deal; said he 
did not wish toh me; that if a 
few days made any difference to me, 
they .could.wait; hoped his wife had 
not given offence; they were not at 
all afraid of.my not paying them ; but 
that my money seemed running away 
very fast; and so little as I knew of 
the town, something might happen to 
me ; nobody knows—“ lifo's very un- 
certain, and yau're an old man, Mr 
Tell, though hearty, I daresay ; but 
you know, if any thing should hap- 
en, as my wife says, (it's her idea,) 
"m sure I hope it won't; but if it 
should, "y you know, tbat sort of 
expense falls heavy on a man with a 
fumily. A funeral in Lendon will 
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cost. — '—'* A funeral M cried I, horri- 
fied. ** Do you think I'm so near my: 
end as that?: Ne, no; I hope to:lay 
my old bones in a better place than in 
this vile town ef yours."—'' I beg 
your pardon, I'm eure I did not mean. 
—lIonly meant to say, if you were to 
meet with any accident, or if you were 


and el 
into prison, why, Isay I oid feel 


at all,” said I, fully com 
his whole meaning at last. 
glad I now understand you, Mr Hya 
son. You need be under no appre- 
hension; I shall quit London to- 
— morning for d I am bur 
obliged to you ; and per 
suits me just as well." —I then 
he would give me my bill for board 
and lodging, as I was unwilling to re- 
main s — hisdebt. He 
seem to go out of my presence; 
and sent -his wife with the account; 
which, when I had discharged, -I 
found I had not more than a few shil- 
lings left to defray the expenses of 
my journey home. I would heve 
sooner died than have asked a loan of 
so narrow-minded a friend as I hed 
-found Hyson to be; and for some 
time I was lost. in doabt what te de, 
and sat gazing at my empty purse in 
mute despondency. But presently I 
thought of my friend, the man in 
black ; and I at once determined 40 
apply te him, on the strength of his 
kind offer, for the sum I wanted. 4 
went immediately to his house, and 
was fortunate enough to find him at 
home. He received me very kindly, 
and immediately offered me.auy enn 
I wished, saying, he was happy in 
having an opportunity of serving tne. 
I borrowed five pounds, which was 
more than sufficient, but he would 
not allow me .to have a less sum ; and 
I promised I would remit the same to 
him the moment I arrived at home. 
He said, smiling, **'Thatiall he wish- 
ed was a copy of my intended publie 
-eation, which would gratify him in- 
finitely more."—I was too much mor 
tified, to tell him whet had occurred 
since we lest met ; and again thanking 
him, I departed, ed with his 
generosity and benevolence. 
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f CHAPTER XV. m 

Hyson wasabundantlycivil therest no observation of any thing around 
of the day, but I was too much hurt me; and it was not till we had long 


to feel towards him as before; and I 
felt that our friendship was snapt for 
ever. I was only anxious to quit a 
house and a city where I had suffered 
so many — — Bering 
packed up m 8, and secured m 
id du coach: I threw my 
into -bed, overcome with the various 
motone a i GT At an earl 
— — heart, wi 
prospect of a long, solitary journey 
before me, without one exhilarating 
visiom of enthusiasm to cheer me on 


with the bitter leaven of mortification. 
I dreaded her questions and her gri 
when she should hear the t of 
my enterprize. I feared lest she should 
undervalue my talents as an author ; 
for I knew that the publication.of my 
book would have increased her vene- 
gation for my abilities, and her attach- 
ment to my person.—But now, might 
she not call them in question? And 
should the affair be talked of in the 
i ! There was misery in the 
thought. Revolving these melancholy 
ideas, I dressed myself, and, with an 
ungovernable emotion, I lifted my 
packet of MS., just as it was, still 
wrapped in the handkerchief, into my 
teau, and then hastening 
wn, I walked, accompanied by Hy- 
son, to the coach-office, in a sort of 
stupor, and scarcely answered a word 
to all he said. I shook hands at part- 
ing with him ; and, ** Friend Hyson,” 
sid I, “ I like to return good for 
evil; and, therefore, let me entreat 
you-to listen to the words of a friend 
whom you will never see more. I 
, at least, I shall never again be- 
this iniquitous city, alive or dead. 
And let me exhort you, as the. angel 
did Lot, to depart out of it, you and 
all your family, lest destruction come 
upon you; which, sooner or later, it 
eertainly will, And now farewell.” 
—Juat as I bad spoken, the coach 
drove of; and I was concerned to see 
an inesedulous smile on my friend's 
face. 1 was co buried in my thoughts 
Jag a considerable time, that I made 


left the .outekirts of London, that I 
began to feel somewhat revived 
the freshness of the air, and the glad- 
dening sight of green fields: but I 
could not regain my cheerfulnesg, 
though I was sensible of the beaut 
of the morning, and the perfume o 
the new-mown hay, which was more 
delicious to me than all the scents of 
Arabia, for it smelt like my own na- 
tive village. But my heart was lead 
within me; and the gratification 
which these objects gave to my out- 
ward senses, did not communicate one 
aingle sensation of pleasure to which 
my heart responded. How often was 
I reminded on the journey of the cruel 
loss of my watch, for which, by the 
strong force of habit, I was constantly 
searching, to mark the slow progress 
of time, and was again and again bit- 
terly undeceived. I had exchanged 
the pleasing burden of my treasured 
MS. for a load of care which did, 
indeed, weigh heavily on my breast. 
Overwhelmed with my sorrows, I paid 
no attention to any thing around me. 
I heard a hum of voices amongst the 
passengers; but I distinguished no- 
thing, and I never opened my mouth 
from the time I left London till we 
reached Carlisle, and I was set down 
at the very place from whence I had 
d . When I descended from 
the coach, I found myself stiff and be- 
numbed, and I endeavonred to shake 
off the stupefaction which still hung 
over my faculties. It was a lovely 
evening, and I determined to w 
home, where, in spite of my mixed 
feelings, I longed to arrive; and every 
step that I advanced nearer to it, I 
found my griefs gave way before the 
happiness of once more reaching that 
dear spot. I felt an unnatural strength 
spring up within me ; and, leaving my 
prooem: to be brought after me, 
set. off at a brisk —— My limbs 
were weary, and my head giddy ; and 
I seemed sometimes to reel rather than 
to walk. I did not see my road, and 
hardly know how it happened that I did 
not miss it. How different were m 
feelings on my return, to those whic 
had supported me in the outset of my 
pilgrimage! I had fondly hoped to re- 
turn with Honour and Profit for my 
handmaids; and now I was retracing 
my former steps, overcome with eycry 
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ible mortification—my pride hum- 
EU Aer 
purse empty —I 
of my property by sharpers—where I 
had oid to find benevolent review- 
ers and hospitable kindness, I had 
met with cruel critics and a false 
friend, I hastened on, trying, in the 


increased — ape of my pace, te over- . 


come this tide of bitter reflections, till 
I came in full view of my own villege 
and my own beloved white house, 


[ Feb. 
next door to Mr Huffkin the saddier’s. 
I stretched out my arms, as if to em- 
brace it ; and the urous eenastions 
of return to peace and domestic comfort, 
overcame every other. I could not stand 
up againet the sudden revulsion of my 
feelings; and while I was yet straine. 
ing my dim eyes to a clear perception 
of the well-known objects, a faintness 
came over me, and just es I reached 
my own door, I fell exhausted, befare - 
I could make an effort to open it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


.I gxow not how long my swoon: 
lasted, but when I came to myself, I 
found I was in my own parlour with 
Lucy and my old house-keeper, bend- 
ing over me in the greatest consterna- 
, tion. I tenderly embraced my niece, 
who welcomed me most affectionately, 
and anxiously enquired into the cause 
of the state in which they had found 
me. I attributed it to the long journey 
I had taken by day and night, and de- 
sired to go to bed as speedily as possi- 
ble ; but I was too much worn, and my 
spirits and strength too much over- 
stzained, to admit of sleep ; no refresh- 
ing alumber visited my eyelids ; I toss- 

Land turned in a kind of agitated 
rest ; dreams and phantasies haunted 
my pillow ; and in the morning I was 
in a high fever. I raved in my deliri- 
um ; and I was told my head ran upon 
all my late calamitous adventures. I 
talked of nothing bat London, and cri- 
ties, and sharpers, and reviewers.— 
Sometimes I roared for my watch— 
sometimes for my MS. Now, I threat- 
ened—anon, implored; sometimes I 
caught hold of my niece, or one of my 
domestics, and demanded my father's 
watch, with loud and violent menaces ; 
at others, by a quick transition fre- 
quent in delirium, my disordered ima- 
gination transformed the wrinkled old 
woman into a reviewer. “ Think not, 
vile critic," cried I, “ think not to 
escapemy v ce |” —and so sayi 
I'm told pr the old dame such a 
hug as had nearly introdueed her to 
the shades below. But the — of 
fever is short-lived, and the good wo- 
man extricated herself from my gripe, 
with no other hurt than her fight. 

I lay for sometime in this deplorable 
state ; and I know not what most con- 
tributed to my recovery—whether na- 
do Dot pretend aaj kaos lies nthe 

not to any in 
medical exience, having, strange to say, 


lived and done well for 60 and odd 
years, Without seeing a dector, orkmew- 
ing what it was to want one. However 
this be, my appointed hour was not 
come ; my fever died, and I lived—my: 
niece watched by my bed-side, ner 
ever left me, till she saw reason once 
more begin to dawn, and fairly esta~ 
blished m my brain. Then came 


returning 
health ; however, thank- heaven, I cute 
lived it all. I breathed again ; I look- 
ed round me; I saw and knew every 
object aright ; I felt ence more at 
home ; once more an object of care and 
tenderness to human beings ; and this 
delighful sensation was, and did more 
for me, than all the cookery with which 
my chamber was crowded ; amd when » 
poor Lucy saw me revive at the sight 
of her of wu e veh the 
praise. to the. cy i 
tion, — it was the kind 


came over my mind painfully, one 
one, like ne arpa saree As al 
meat bed happened. 
something un t , 
of which the recollection had been im- 
paired. I resisted, and barred out 
their entry as long as I could ; bet 
would come, and I was faim to be« 
wail my calamities even in the deli 
i E peg the 
most agreeable circumstances 
iliness was, shat it saved se dis ear 
tification of telling my tele to Lacy ; 
for during my ium I disco- 
vered all, or nearly all, I had to se- 


1983.7] 
late ; and Lucy, with the quickness of 
affection, perceiving how painful these 
recollections were, never pressed them 


wpon me. 
One day, I had left my sick-room, 
and was enjoying, for the first time, 
the fresh sir in my little arbour at the 
bottem of the garden, when I thought 
my packet of MB. which had remained 
et 8. which had remain 
anil stil tied up in the 


end the extent of the sya 


the , E found a h 

papers ; bot they were eri ently not 
ee pa, ci a m of vae 

rious persons. ing a little farther 

I discovered my own MS. sealed 

with my letter enclosed, just as I 

sent 


to Mr — M was 


On examination, I found 
to be letters ; and they appeared 
to eonsist of s ce with the 
and torn ; some were 
still sealed, as though carelessly thrust 
imto the drawer, as things of no con- 
I scrupled about readi 
them ; I overcame my delicacy, 
was led on one to another, ama- 


more I read, the more I 


justice unheeded. Many of the let- 
ters bad evidently not been read. I 
doubt if any of them had ever been 
answered. In compassionating the 
sorrows of these afflicted persons, I 
lost the keen sense of my own morti- 
fications ; and whatever of comfort is 
to be derived from having many com- 
panious in misfortune, I enjoyed to the: 
utmost. I felt my seal, my ardour, 
in the common cause, inflamed to a 

pitch of enthusiasm. I revelled 
in. the perusal of these docaments, and 
pondered over many plans of mutual 
redress that fleated my mind. 
When was ebliged to uish my 
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pursuit, and summened by Lucy to 
the house, I carefully locked nt 
new treasure, to retutm to it like a mi- 
ser, at the next opportunity. ‘The next- 
day I resumed my es, and I 
was sitting in deep reverie, surrounded 
by the manuscripts, when my 
cousin, Will Wince, burst into the 
room, whom I had not seen since his 
own discomfiture, when 1 left hith 
smarting under the injury he had re- 
ceived from our, now, common enemy. 
* Ah! Will,” said I, somewhat con- 
fused, and endeavouring to conceal my 
heap of papers, * I have not seen you 
many a long day ; but, believe me, I 
sincerely sympathize in your distress, 
which I am now convinced was in nowise 


" by your own fault; for you must know, 


ill, I have learnt by bitter experi« 
ence howmisplaced wasthe confidence, 
how blind the adoration, which I for« 
merly paid to these idols of my unine 
formed credulity.”—** Yu surprise 
me," said Will,—** how has this res 
volution.been worked in your mind? 
When I last saw yóu, you would ada 
mít of no ap from € ese righteous 


judges," said he sneeringly. *'*Iam 
am und to hear what has 4 ht this 
miraculous conversion.”— Truth," 
said I, ** Will, truth is resistless, and 
must force its way, though it be for a 
while obscured by the densest fog with 
which ignorance can envelope it."— 
«€ Yes, cousin, I confess my error, and 
you to pardon the: ness of my 
j ent, as far as regarded youre 
self, in your encounter with these 
dictatore of literature, whom I had 
elevated to & pedestal, from which & 
nearer scrutiny of their qualifications 
has speedily hurled them. I have 
foand them a mere race of mortals, or 
rather a band of assassins, with whom 
the interests of literature are as no- 
thing, compared to the gratification of 
own vanity, and the cultivation 
of a base popularity— they are, what ` 
shall I say? a kind of monstrous men- 
tal cannibals, who feed on the wits 
and brains of their victims, while they: 
would willingly devote their bodies to 
the horrors of penury and starvation. 
Yes, cousin, you will be thunder- 
struck to learn that they have acandal- 
ously treated, and at length scornfally 
rejected, my Pious Pieces. Conceive 
the hopeless state of their minds and 
morals, when such a work (which it 
does not become me to praise 
found no in their sight. Though 
I asked the trifling boon of previous 
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revision and subsequent encomium, 
from several of these benighted critics, 
-not one would deign even to look at 
my MS., though I assured them af 
certain edification.” I then related to 
him the whole history. of my journey, 
-and the circumstances attending it; 
‘and shewed him the papers which had 
so strangely come into my possession. 
Will listened with the utmost atten- 
‘tion. He exhorted me to take courage, 
and not to take to heart any thing that 
had happened. “ I too,” said he, “am 
‘changed since we last met. I mind 
these fellows now no more than I 
would a flea-bite; and I can't help 
laughing whenever I think of the dis- 
‘tress I felt on my first encounter with 
them. Print away, cousin, and never 
mind 'em ; and if T don't méet with 
fair play, why, I think you have got a 
rod ine p for them ; so take my advice, 
and let your work go forth fearlesaly 
into the world. I sm now in corres- 
pondence with my London bookseller ; 
and if you will engage for the expense, 
I have an excellent opportunity of 
transmitting the MS. to town, and 
you will soon have the satisfaction of 
seeing yourself in print." —** Ah! but, 
Will what mercy can I expect after 
Such a reception ?"—'* Never mind 
that, coz, 'twas a wild out-of-the-way 
quen ipii if I od e near you, 
I ve persuaded you to aban- 
don. Give me your MS., and I'll 
take it entirely upon me."—'* How 
shall I feel when the fatal die is ac- 
tually cast, and my name stalks through 
the world in broad day-light?"—** And 
what then— besides, I'm told, it some- 
times gives a wonderful celebrity to & 
work, if it is very unmercifully dealt 
with by these worthies; so fear no- 
thing; their praise or blame will equal- 
ly serve you ; and then you can come 
out with these fragmenta from the cri- 
tical S-—'* Oh, Will you 
would not have me become a tell-tale. 
Consider how I obtained these docu- 
ments."—'* Never mind ; I'd shame 
the rogues. Let me conjure you to 
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trust me with your work ; it shali be 
out in a trice. — sd your fame, 
accession tation ; aca 
emy will become ond of ihe most 
noted amongst the British seminaries, 
an university perhaps, who knows? 
'Hang the reviews ; set up for yourself, 
man, and qu always find enough 
on your side." I was charmed with 
these intoxicating ideas ; and his con- 
fidence inspired mine. Still, I 
and tremb The terrible phantom 
of criticism had still power over me, 
though its influence (like that of other 
apparitions) was lessened by the pre- 
sence of another person ; and that 
other so encouraging to the underta- 
king as my coz. ** Where is the MS. ?” 
said he. “ Here," said I, timidly draw- 
ing it from its hiding place. “A v 
fair MS., by heaven ! and it shall be 
printed too, if my name is Will 
Wince.” I hesitated, but gradually 
held less and less tight the packet, 
which at first I had firmly grasped, in 
withholding it from Will's impetuous 
hand. And at length I loosened it en- 
tirely, and it remained fast clasped in 
my cousin's gripe. The moment was 
important, and fraught with conse- 
quences. Will soon quitted me, de- 
siring I would not be impatient, as he 
would return as soon as possible ; and 
I followed him with my eyes as long 
as I could, scarcely able to believe that 
& transaction so important had taken 
place in so few minutes. I now 
rapidly strong, and threw off the last 
vestiges of indisposition and debility, 
mach to Lucy’s disquietude, 
would fam have kept me much 
on slops and jellies. Will soon in- 
f me'thst my work was in the 
press, and might be shortly 
toa . I passed the intermediate 
period of in that state of ap- 
prehension which hovers betwixt hope 
and fear, reaching the extremes of nei- 
ther ; but my constitution inclined me 


most to the , and I should cite 
thia as one of the happiest eras of my 


life. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Bur I must pass over the many 
months that elapsed before I saw my 
cousin again, and hasten on to relate 
briefly the catastrophe of my history. 
One day, (it was a dark evening to- 
wards close of the month of No- 
vember,) as I was sitting after dinner 
by my fire, which I had just stirred to 


a cheerful blaze, and as I was watch- 
ing the drizzling of the rain, which 
seemed to enhance the value of my in- 
door comforts, I descried Will trotting 
briskly up the lane, with an alacri 

which plainly betokened geod.  ** 1t 
must be * news," said I, “ which 
can bring him through sueh an even- 
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ture ;" and I anticipated with a flush- 
ed countenance the whispers of fame 
which he was conveying to me. Heen- 
tered, but his first words damped my 
hopes.—* Well, cousin,” said he, “ "tis 
even as you expected— War, war, war! 
remorseless war! be now our cry."— 
** For Heaven's sake! what is it you 
mean ?" And I felt the life-blood for- 
sake my check. ** Aye, indeed, it is 
too true—they’vedealt with you, much 
as they've done with me; so, I sup- 
pose, we may now both go howli 
to the deserts together—Come, come, 
don’t look so ; coz; here, take a 
cordial draught, man ;" and he poured 
out a full glass of brandy, which, in 
the consternation of the minute, I 
A to — — drop. ‘ Look 
ere, see," said Will, ing a 
of books out of his eke spa — 
€ the cruel I deciare, cos, m 
wrongs sit quite lightly on my — 
now I see how much worse they've 
treated you. Political subjects, you 
know, are likely to give rise to a die. 
ference of opinion ; and I ascribe my 
failure and their acrimony wholly to 
my dissent from their political creed. 
But here you see how they deal with 
you ; and your The dedicatory and 
deprecatory of their high and mighty 
wrath, they spurn in toto, and you 
come off never a whit the better for it. 
See the bitter irony of this paragra 
-the plessant rascals—with what an 
air of ease and complacency do they 
deal about wounds and death ! Here, 
cousin, really if you only look ny 
tially at this, only divest yourself for 
a moment of the feelings of an author, 
(you know we have the credit of be- 
ing a little e) —— m di- 
vert you amazingly. Only hear this: 
* Mr [oid Tell's — seems to 
us to be a little musty—his picty rather 
thread-bare. However, we hove that in 
the sober qualities of dulness and insi- 
pidily, there lurks no poison to counter- 
act the decent tendency of his precepts.’ 
Very sly that, isn't it? and very droll ; 
but, look here, at you again—oh, the 
I—* And though "we have our 
doubts of the probability of the very * ez- 
tensive influence’ of his writings, on the 
minds and morals of mankind, which the 
author contemplates ; yet, when we con- 
sider the eagerness with which he seems 
to grasp at the literary laurel, and the 
rage which seems to animate himself, as 
well as multitudes of others, for scrib- 
Vor. XIII. 
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ing as this ; "tis a good, friendly cres- 


for the lash, when a 


A0 - 
bing, we aredi fo congratulate 
Mr Tell and his morality, as well as the 
reading ic, on the ndance 
of harmless stupidity which pervades 
is work ; and which, we are ourselves 
infinitely too pious not to prefer to the 
witty wickedness of the age. —Dev l- 
ish severe that, cousin, isn’t it-——ha- 
ha-ha! but, egad! not ill-written, 
and pleasant enough taken in one wa 
—ha-ha-ha ! Does it not amuse you?” 
—'* Yes, indeed—he-he-he!” said I, 
very gravely ; or, rather in an accent 
of despair. ** Why, my good coz— 
what can be the matter here? do take 
another drop of life—for it seems fail- 
ing you ;” and he poured me another 
glass of sheer Nantz, which I gulped 
own. ** Why, what nerves you must 
have—this London journey has shaken 
you to pieces ; but now just let us 
— here ‘tis again—by my soul, but 
it’s quite amusing to see the grave im- 
pudence of these men. And a book 
such = too—subject and all 
considered—it is too bad—here, ‘ We 
that Mr Tell resides in the re- 
tired vales of Cumberland ; and we la- 
ment that the whispers of literary am- 
bition should have found their way to 
his ear. But we are disposed to part in: 
perfect friendship ; and we hope he will 
not throw himself into one of the neigh- 
bouring lakes, if we tell him tn confi- 
dence, that we think he had better con- 


ph. tinue to brandish the rod, rather than 


the quill ; for, though he has been in 
the — the former useful auæili- 
ary of learning all his life ; yet he may 
not, on that account, have the better taste 
ed to himself. 
That touch at the Pedagogue’s not amiss 
-—ha-ha-ha !"—'* And, ha-ha-ha !" 
re-echoed I now, as loudly es Will; 
for I had, to relieve the agony which 
every sentence gave me, gone mecha- 
nically, as it were, to the dy, and 
I was now perfectly intoxicated.— 
** That’s my fine fellow," said Will, 
* I'm glad to see you despise them 
from the bottom of your heart—that 
flush of indignation becomes you— 
you won't tamely put by this affront, 

y, coz?" —* Affront!” cried I, 
*' I, the son of Augustus Tell, the de- 
scendant from the great William Tell, 
that glorious champion of liberty, that 
—that—I-—-a Tell, put. by such an af- 
front ; (for whenever I had by chance 
taken a glass more than strict temper- 
ance prescribes, I always talked of my 
pedigree, which my natural modesty 

2 


- 


ferebade when I was perfectly sober.) I 
sy, en wer m was not my father.of 
the illustrious blood of the Telia--amy 

ther, my great, great-—I don't 


w how many great grandfathers, history 


all Telis--and am not I a Tell 


and these insignificant 
fiad me a Tell—th know what 


u all 
it is to rouse blood like mine.— What. 


I brandish a rod? Is it an of- 
fice unbecoming my high descent? Is 
it not an a A ified eme 

loyment? Is not the ro sce 
M. ci. clearing? And they 
shali feel it," cried I, thumping on the 
table with such violence, that I over- 
set it, and the empty brandy bottle 
and glasses clattered to the ground. 
** Bravo, bravo !" cried Will, clapping 
me on the back, ** I like your spirit-— 
I didn't know 'twag in cere 'em 
know whom they have 
—it is not for blood like onrs, as you 
Say, to be spurned-—” “Spurned,” cried 
I-—** Who's he that talks of spurning 
— Yes, I feel my father's noble spirit 
rising in my breast—I feel the enthu- 
siasm—the patriotism of ali my ane 
cestore, and of great William him- 
self, mounting in my heart” ** Up- 
on my soul it must have been capital 
brandy that of yours," said Will— 
** Like that great hero," continued I, 
*€ will I draw my bow against these 
udding-headed caitiffs —and 
they be smitten in the valley of 
Asknlon the eagles—tbe monsters-— 
The monsters—I mean the critice-— 
where was I—I mean" — Will to 
ive the disorder of my senses as 
well as of my metaphors, and he oon- 
tented himself with exhorting me not 
to let my just resentment evaporate 
in empty ebullitions, but to consider 
in what manner effectually to redress 
our common grievances, and he left 
me for the present under the care of 
my niece, to recover from the effects 
my unusual excess. 
en my brain was relieved from the 
fumesof the brandy, I still continued to 
view the subject in the same light—I 
mused upon every mode of compassing 
this design, and revolved all means pos- 
sible and impossible with incessant anx- 
iety. It happened that I was recreating 
my mind with the examination of one 
of those Northern Lights, which, 
at the opening of every new month, 
diffuse such agreeable illumination 
and delight, (I mean your admirable 
work, learned Mr North, which has 
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ed to attack . 


feb. 


fer formed my chief ; 
——— — 
t ar pubii- 
cation, give a wide circulation to the 
of my wron ing also 
the letters of which I became 
ed, as before related, which together, 
will, — — the in- 
— pathy of a generous 
publie. With thi» view, then, and 
with the hope of anima the na- 
tural courage of genius, and of revi- 
ving the drooping spirit of modest 
merit, I have resolved to take arms 
under the shield of the. renowned 


Christopher, whose ‘enlightened 
find their way to every pert e 
British Empire—the frowning effigies 


of Buchanan shall, like the head of 
Medusa, petrify to silence the most 
daring — amongst the enemy. 
I have the voice of every descrip- 
tion of author, (no small class of men) 
and I trust i shall also have the favour. 
able ear of the most enlightened public 


` that it was ever the felicity of author to 


address. And, now, gentle and court- 
eous reader, whe have so condescend- 
ingly attended me through my His 
tory, let me entreat you, ere I take 
my leave, if haply my “ Pians Pieces" 
should encounter your eye, to peruse 
them with candour and ind 
To your wisdom and impartiality, I 
in full security, that your ver- 
dict will be in my favour. 
To you, much revered Mr North, 
I bid a respectful farewell I shall 
ludi qi indeed should my labours 
in any degree to emancipate the 
minds of a thinking Publio from the 
vile thraldom in which the Literary 
Tyrants would fain hold them-—end 
should you, Sir, bestow your appro- 
bation on this my — patriotic ef- 
fort, it will gratify my highest ambi- 
tion, console me for my past misfor- 
tunes, and east a ray of sunshine u 
on the evening of my life, before 
film of age shall quite dim my lack- 
lustre eye, or chill the current of m 
not-vulgar blood. I am, Sir, wi 
sentiment of respect, your mueh 
crossed and buffetted, but very obe- 
dient humble admirer and servant, 
Timotny Tr. 
P. S.—In justice to my worthy 
cousin, Wil Winoe, I am bound to 
acknowledge myself much indebted 
to his essistanee in drawing wp this 
narrative. 
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SYSTEM GF DAS GALL AND SPURZHSBIM. 


Section ]I.—JZecling. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Wz endeavoured, in onr last Num- 


Propenaities-— 
and we concluded with a promise, to 
held up to the view of our readers, the 
faculty of Acquisitiveness, or Covetive- 
ness, as ing rather a rich and cu- 
rious specimen of the rest of its kind. 
We therefore at once to give 
Mr Combe's ition of Covetive- 
iban. 


says, “ the 


fences of whith i to, Hoe CA 
prepensity to ac in general, 
which is gratified by the mere act of 


should sound in the ears of most ef 


in —— the idea 
they seem to of it, be able to gra- 


tify itat the easy rate of g his 
ers filled, not with gold, but with 
stones and rubbish ? For the is 


y to be distim 
guished from things that all men, in 
open defiance of Gall and Spursheim's 
doctrines, esteem of little or no value; 
by the wes which it is fitted to serve, 
and the “ uiferior.olject" which it had 
in view, by those seek after it. 
of it, denotes the quality of longing 
it, tes the ing. 
after the spokes’ ed so it is 
used in the Tenth Commandment.— 
If Gall and Spurzheim acknowledge 
this acceptation of it, we leave it to 
them, as one of the knotty points in 


our , as allied to the science of Phrenology, to deter» 
ue, But the sharpest arrows mine whether a man who “ eoveta 

of wit elready assailed the phre- his neighbour's wife,” employs the fa» 
penetrating their culty of Covetiveness, or of Ame 


i igh a the end of the com- 
bet, the vier weapons which we 
have taken inte our bands. 


Can there be any of our readers, 
whom it is neteseary to inform, that a 
mere propensity to ire eannot be 
ascribed to man, consistently with com- 
mon sense ? If there is such a one, we 
would simply ask him, what feeling 
he has ever experienced, or what ac- 
tion he has ever p that indi- 
cated a desire to have what he did not, 
at the time, believe to be good for him ? 
Can he, or can the phre ists, real- 
ly have f: B, — peek to 
acquire, ut any ulterior object," 
must necessarily be gratified by all 
things alike, without any regard to 
their uses, real or su s and that 
a miser, who is thought by them to 
manifest such a desire in an eminent 
degree, must, if it exists in his breast, 


tiveness, or both.—' Ihe same word, 
however, is often used in a signifos- 
— — which we have 
now mentioned ; and it appears to us, 
that that signification, though appe- 
rently disclaimed by the — 
is really the one with which they hawe 
received it. In this sense, it may be 
defined to be the same.attached to that 
quality of mind, which distinguishes 
those who evince, by the eager acquist- 
tion, or the excessive accumulation of 

rly, an inordinate desire to pros 
P d for their future wants. 

According to an evident law of our 
constitution, all desires whatever are 
calculated to give plessure in their 
gratification or removal; and that 
pleasure is generally proportioned £o 
the degree of their intensity, or, in 
other words, to the amount of that 
uneasiness or pain, in which their very 
nature consists. By another law of 
our nature, all our desires have a ten- 





—— ———— ——— — — — I 
© It appears to us to be deserving of remark, that if we simply admit this to be. a 
law of our nature, thet tho gratification of every strong desire qffords us pleasure, we can 


hase no di in determining 


ef the delight said to be derived by us frem the contemplation of fictitious distress. We 
find, by experience, that a certain degree of contrivance, or management, 1 upifotnily 


aan 
to increase in strength, by be- 
inr rartally, but habitually, — 


end as there is no one given point at 
which the general desire to have wealth 


may be said to be wholly gratified; we ' 


thus see, that the growing covetousness 
which, in this acceptation of the word, 
many so remarkably exhibit, may be 
explained according to the ordinary 
laws of our constitution, and cannot, 
therefore, be rationally referred to the 
operation of a distinct faculty, without 
supposing these laws to be useless. 
But farther ; if we reflect, for a mo- 
ment, on thereal difference which sub- 
sists between the desires of a man who 
is called covetous, and those of one 
lear so called, — — 
l after property, in to 
— of himself, and those depend- 
ant upon him, we shall find, that it 
consists solely in the accidental cir- 
.cumstance of the former having, for 
their objects, wants that are ony ima- 
ginary, whereas, in the case of the lat- 
ter, they are real. There is therefore 
no difference at all in the nature of 
the desires themselves, which are felt 
in the two cases; and the process of 
mind is quite the same in both. The 
covetous man originally saw, or thought 
he saw, benefits likely to flow from 
the acquisition, or the hoarding up, of 
wealth ; and he continues endeavour- 
ing to accumulate it, after these bene- 
fits have ceased to appear real in the 
eyes of any one, whose reason is not 
.bound down by habit like his own, 
incited by a real desire indeed, but 
one which has for its object merely 
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the removal of an uneasiness: - 
ced, like the desire to take > sole- 


— — than oo sum. In 
a , there cannot ibly exist, in 
the human mind, a peruenit facdity 
of Covetiveness, whose function it is 
to give us a particular desire, since 
there is no such desire felt by ‘us as 
that which Gall and Spurzheim attri- 
bute to it—or at least no desire diffe- 
rent in its nsture, or in any thing 
else than its supposed unconformity 
with the reason of others, (which is evi- 
dently no sta to which we ntust 
invariably conform our actions, ) from 


TO ee 
g 


ed on all hands to be excited'b 
the prospect of gratifying our aca 
wants. e 
We may still farther remark, with 
regard to tiveness, that the diffe- 
rent kinds of actions which are said to 
manifest it, frequently arise from quite 
opposite sources; and that it thus 
serves to illustrate, in a very striking 





necessary, in order to our enjoying that delight. We find, for example, that in every 


good tragedy, the characters must be so 


awn, and the plot so developed, that the 


owledge of every single incident must be calculated to create in us a strong dcsire to 
know the aera, mn other words, every good tragedy must be interesting in a 


high degree. Now, 


ere we have a strong desire, and a certain de 


of pain, viz. that 


attending the contemplation of so much fictitious distress, in the way of its gratification. 
It is easy to see, that the former may lead us to disregard the latter, or even to find a 
pleasure in it, just as the strong desire to do our duty, or to contemplate happiness of 
our own creating, leads us to find a pleasure in subjecting ourselves to the view of so 
much real distress. 

Philosophers may puzzle themselves long enough, ere they will find out sources of 
pleasure in any painful feeling, considered in the abstract ; and the truth is, that there 
is no real distinction between the pain experienced by us during the contemplation of 
Gistress, and any other pain. Hence it must appear evident, that we sometimes feel a 
pleasure in urid-rgoing it, not in consequence of any peculiarity in it, which uniforml 
deatroys our natural aversion to do so, but in consequence of the presence of various ad- 
ventitious delights, and the operation of that general law of de mind, agrecably to 
which there is pleasure in undergoing pain, provided it be not too intense, when it lies 
in the way of the gratification of a strong desire. Accordingly we find, that our sym- 
pathy must not be too strong, else it destroys all our enjoyment; and that to people of 
too acute sensibilities, it is often a kind of refined torture, to be so interested by a tta- 
gedy, as to be constrained to contemplate the representation of it. 
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menner, the doctrine formerly. stated, 
that ail qualities of the mind are no 
less uncertain in their origin, than they 
are com in their nature. Thus, a 
weak state of the desires in general ma- 
mifests i in some individuals, by 
Contentment, which.is a quality op- 
‘to covetousness, much more 
irectly than even generosity itself. 
But im those individuals, who have 
wufortunately acquired the bed habit 
of indulging a covetous inclination. in 
am excessive degree, that inclination 
often so overcomes all others, as.to 
manifest itself in acts inconsistent 
with their gretification, — they 
originally gave it birth; and these 
very acte give pleasure, agreeably to 
that well knewn law of our constitu- 
ion; which we have already mention- 
ed, es themselves tending to the grati- 
fication of what "Ln rend ras 
strongest passion e mind at the 
tunc end just as drunkenness, when 
“the ruling passion,” is indulged at 
‘the price of all that constitutes the 
of a well-regulated mind. 

Itis evident, however, that those other 
desires will not, by any means, be rea- 
dily overcome, when they are natural- 
‘ly very powerful. Hence it appears, 
the hoarding up of wealth, which 

is a circumstance that shews a covet- 
ous disposition in all its own naked 
deformity, and apart from the glare, 
which is often thrown upon it by the 
——— of liberality or generosity, 
which therefore constitutes the 
‘most common and marked manifesta- 
tion of it, must depend, in a t de- 
gree, upon what is figuratively called 
narrowness of soul, or in other words, 
— that very same weak state of the 


desires, which, in the minds of, 
individuals who have not acquired the «supposed to be carried on. 


bad habit of which we are speaking, 
produces contentment or moderation. 
We trust that we have now full 
convinced our readers, that the so. 
uystery of Messrs Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s peculiar doctrines, with respect 
to the origin of sentiments and pro- 
ities, consists in a gross abuse of 
; and that it is only necessary 
to call things — right names, 
and to cease to think of qualities and 
desires, as if they were faculties and 
ides, in order to perceive that 
these doctrines are utterly irreconcile- 
able with common sense. But in case 
any doubt should still be entertained 
upon the subject, let us mention just 
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= of the many difficulties — 
e Opposite supposition is involved. 
Let us admit, then, for the sake of 
argument, that the human mind is 
endowed with certain specific facul- 
ties, (such as Amativeness, Self-esteem, 
&c.) whose function it is to produce 
certain co ing sentiments and. 
-propensities, and no others. Now, sure- 
dy, the phrenologists will not pretend 
t the general state of mind, whith 
is desire, for example, can only 
be produced by one or other among the 
very small numberof objects, compara- 
tively speaking, that are calculated to 


rouse into action the propensities in- 
cluded in their list ; aud that sleeping, 
ealing, riding, or walking, may not 
desirable, as well as fighting or killing. 
Does it not, then, seem strange, that 
particular faculties should be neces- 
sary to the production, in a few single 
ain; and — boosh neha by an 
, or uniform iarity, of an ef- 
fect, which must be akate i to 
-bo prodaced, in the general case, with- 
out the aid of any such faculties at 
all? The phreno ists must, however, 
of necessity, the bulk’ of. hu- 
man feelings, whose origin is not ac- 
counted for by them, to some source 
or other. Now, if they do not admit 
to be simply the result of cer- 
tain general laws of our nature, ( whose 
province must necessarily include that 
.of their — faculties,) they can 
-have no other resource than to attri- 


bute them to one general fuculty of ha- 
ving all feelings and desires not i 


-wise disposed of to particular faculties, 


and must, if they mean to maintain 
their point, endeavour to find out some 
unoccupied corner of the brain, in 
which its manifold functions may be 
Thus, 
their system will gain at least the ap- 


.pearance of completeness—a quality in 


which it is at present so miserably de- 
ficient, that it does not even pretend 
to account for the love of parents, in 
children, and yet capriciously assigns 
a faculty and an organ to the love of 
children, in parents. 

Upon the whole, the conclusion we 
would come to on the general subject 
is, that nature has endowed 
every individual, not with faculties, 
which give particular propensities and 
sentiments, but with a certain general 
sensibility to emotion, as well as a cer- 
tain strength of body, and energy of 
mind ; but also that the particular re- 

11 


lation which the manifestation of eny 
of these general qualities wil] bear to 
the objects around us, or the various 
forms which they will assume when 
called into actual display, must be 
determined solely by circumstances. 
Violent love and violent hatred, eager 
attachment to sinful pleasures, and 
eager devotion io MT. re- 
Bpect to man, en ound veners- 
tion to God, instead of each of them 
constituting, (as Gall and Spurzheim 
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[robe 
would su an i Ran 
tural ity by itself, we should 

ebend, to be all indicative 


the same ardent and sensitive die». 
position, but manifested enly in dif- 
ferent situations, and tow: differs 


-ent objects. Natural peculiarities are 


and general, not narrow and 
specific. Such, indeed, is the ceme 
mon opinion of mankind; and it is 
an opinion sanctioned at once by rea» 
son and daily observation. 


Secr. III.—7ntellect. 


In order to convince our readers of 
the absurdity of Gall and Spurzheim's 
— the intellectual ties, it 
is perhaps sufficient to remind 
that these faculties, as they occur in 
the Phrenological enumeration, can- 
not, for the most part, be distinguish- 
ed from each other by any real or es- 
eential differences in their functions, 
but merely by their distinct applica- 
tions to different objects, while. per- 
forming the same functions. Thus, it 
will be recollected, that many of them 
bear the names of certain arts and 
sciences of human invention, such as 
enusic, language, &e. ; and that others 
are even denoted by the terms appro- 


them kind of outward 


"esent — from a simple act of 
erception or Imagination, exeept in 
the accidental circumstance of some 
iy tiom suc 
ceeding to the mental picture, to 
which it must needs conform as exe 


. actly as possible, and which, theres 


fore, it cannot modify in 
Surely the fancy of a peinter performs 
the very same function when he sim- 
ply conceives a landseape, as when he 
conceives it in order to delineate it 
upon canvass. The act of delineation, 
or imitation, itself is merely mechani- 
— forms — the tran» 

ipt of a mental images, in 
its relation to ‘which, all that 


the least? 


priated o NUM ee , seem to distinguish it from —— 


upon which, on occasion, the mind 
may exercise its powers ; such as time, 
number, order, size, weight, or colour. 
Surely it is unnecessary for us to re- 
mark, that when a person remembers 
the words in a language, and the rels- 
tive amounts of the constituent 
of s racing series, s same — 
ty of memory performs the same funo- 
don, but only in relation to different 
objects ; and farther, that it is the, 
same faculty which, in either cases 
enables him to reca] them at all, that 
enables him do so in a certain order. 
The faculty of judgment is surely the 
game, whether employed about the re- 
dations among the words and ideas in 
& sentence, or those among different 
quantities or numbers ; and in what 
does the learning of a lan con- 
sist, but the recollection of the differ- 
ent words which it contains? And 
what more is necessary in order to en- 
able any person to profit by the acqui- 
sition, than the power of discerning the 
relations among the ideas which these 
severally denote? One of the 
faculties mentioned by Gall and Spurs- 
heim is that of Imitation. Now, in 
what, we would ask, does an act of 


chanical acts consists.— What is it, we 
would ask, that gives us the idea of 
weight, but the sensation of 
received through the sense of Touch, 
and also the sight of visible objects 
uniformly descending to the ground, 
and a consequent judgement of the 
mind, that a phenomenon which has 
always been observed hitherto will 
continue to tske in fature? 
Surely it is absurd to attribute to the 
idea of the size of any body, or the dis- 
tance between its extremities, am ori- 
gin different from that of the idea of 
the distance veiut the extremities 
of two separate ies. But really 
the folly of seeking for any other or 
gans than those of our external senses, 
in order to supply the original sources 
of our ideas derived from sensation, is 
tooevident to admitof being insisted on. 
The functions of the faculty of 
Individuality constitute an enigma, 
which we ere not ashamed to acknow» 
ledge that we are utterly unable to 
eolve. It is a faculty which enables 
us ‘ to know existence in. d 
and yet “to learn neither quali 
tios of objects, nor the details of facts ;” 
although it remains to be proved that 


these who, * though not 
nd, are learned, 


—— knowledge of all the arts 
seieness, and knew enough of 
them te be espable of speaking on 
them with facility.” Among such men 
as these it is manifested by « an at- 
tention to all that happens around 
them, to every phenomenon, to every 
fact,” although this attention to facts 
does give them a knowledge of 
the details of them : and it is display- 
ed among brutes by “ the recollection 
of what has happenéd to them !” * 
We here cee an abundant confirmation 
of a remark which we have already re- 
pestediy made, that the absurd dog- 
matisse and the m ious jargon, 
whieh provail so much in the writings 
of the phrenologists, may be traced, in 
measure, to their wilful perver- 
sien of language, in usually calling by 
the name of faculty what is in truth a 
quakty of mind ,—or in other words, an 
of effects, resulting from that 

variety of causes, which in- 
flaence the formation of human cha- 


racter. 
‘There is only one case where we 
iei any teluctance in our read. 
ets to give way to the conclusion, that 
the knowing and reflecting powers of 
the phrenologists are none of them 
admissible into’ any enumeration of 
these ers, founded on rational 
prinetples; except comparison or judg- 
ment, and perhape one or two others, 
whose — ty has p E 
formiy acknowledged b . e 
omite to which lier il A that of the 
faculty of Tune; with re- 
spect to which, the opinions of Galt 
and Spurzheim may appear to some 
to have an unusual degree of plau- 
sibility attached to them, owing to 
their eoincidence with the vulgar sup- 
position, of an ear for music, or a sort 
of internal sense, having no depen- 
dance upon the rest of the constitu- 
jon, being implanted by nature in 
the minds ef individuals. We must 
therefore ovave, for a little, the at- 
tention of our readers to this subject. 
3t can only be in consideration of 
their different effects upon the mind, 
that sounds obtain, or do not obtain, 


i 
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the nameof music. It is evident, that 
we €hoose certain orders or series 
ef these sounds, and reject others, 
not because we uniformly perceive 
some one intrinsic quality in the for- 
mer, but solely on account of the feel; 
inge which we observe them some. 
times to eause within ourselves. ‘For, 
indeed, there is no one prevaili 
quality which distinguishes musi 
sounds, eonsidered apart from their 
effeets upon the mind, from sounds 
that are not musical. cannot 
be so distinguished solely by any pe- 
euliar influence which they have on 
the external ear; otherwise musical 
delight would not deserve to be ranked 
above the pleasures of taste or smell; 
Ner can they be characterized by any 
regular order in their recurrence ; for; 
in fact, there is no such order con- 
stantly observed, and no one will pre- 
tend to say, that, to some individuals, 
there may not be the truest musie in 
the uncertain cadences of the /Eoliaw 
harp, or the confused noise of falling 
waters, or the random tinkling of 
gheep- bells. 
Now, we ean have no difficulty ite 
determining the nature of those emo 
tions which must thus enter into the 


' pleasure caused by music. It is ab- 


surd to suppose, that they may be re- 
solved into any one specific feeling, 
such as the phrenologists conceive it 
to be the peculiar province of a dis- 
tinct faculty of Tune to produce. For 
experience teaches us, that they are 
sometimes of one, sometimes of an- 
other, or even a totally ite class, 
Sometimes they are the feelings which 
we entertain in moments of serious- 
ness or melancholy ; at other times 
they are joyful feelings, or those, even, 
which are excited in us by the per- 
ception of the ludictous. Now they 
are of the selfish, now of the social 
kind. In short, we find that there is 
not a pleasing sentiment of which the 
nature of any individual is capable, 
that may not be to him the vehicle of 
musical delight. If the soul of the 
rude barbarian is incapable of that 
tenderness, which tunes ofa particular 
class please men of finer feelings by 
exciting ; he has others of a boisterous 


and warlike kind, which impart to 


him a pleasure to them altogether un- 
known. 
It is highly probable, that during 





* See Mr Combe's Essays. 
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the infancy of music, thé ties which 
eonnected it with the emotions of the 
mind, which it was in use to call up, 
were natural and obvious. Among 
warlike people, fts effects probably 
depended upon its imitation of the 
noise of battle, or the shouts of vic- 
tory; and hence we. are informed, 
that these effects, resulting from the 
operation of a principle of association, 
all others the most simple and na- 
tural, and being little moderated by 
reason and reflection, were of the most 
astonishing kind, and so universal, 
that poets have represented them as 
extending even to inanimate objects. 
Fortunately, indeed, we are not left 
altogether to our own conjectures with 
t to the causes upon which de- 
pend the astonishing effects ascribed 
to music among rude people. We 
know. that the animating influence of 
the pibroch is owing to its affording a 
wild a and natural imitation of the noise 
of a battle, in all its gradual progress 
from attack to victory. The death- 
song, which isso common among bar- 
barians, and which has obtained the 
same name of Ullulah or Ullaloo, in 
ancient and modern times, is calcu- 
lated to rouse the feelings by sympa- 
thy; and therefore’ we see in it the 
earliest and simplest operation of a 
principle, upon which the influence of 
musie centinues, in some measure, to 
depend at the present day. For be- 
tween the tones of the human voice, 
in giving utterance to particular feel- 
ings, and the music which is in use 
to excite these feelings, there is often 
the same kind of natural resemblance 
which subsists between the howlings 
of the wounded savage and the death- 
song which he chaunts over the body 
of a departed warrior. Thus, no one 
can doubt, that melancholy airs create 
images of sadness in the mind, chiefly 
because the natural language of grief 
bears a certain resemblance to the slow 
and plaintive succession of their notes ; 
and that, on the other band, we sym- 
pathize with the joyful feelings utter- 
ef by quick and lively music, simply 
because the natural language of these 
feelings is quick and lively. 

It must, however, be acknowledged 
that the causes upon which depends 
the power of music, during the per- 
fection of the art, to call up mental 
emotions, are so various, and many of 
them of such a latent kind, that they 
cannot always be pointed out, and 


Anti<Phrenslogia. 


TEA: 
can be-properly zoferred to .mo one 
class. It may be remarked, in gene- 
ral, that the fondness of individuale 
for prua kinds of tunes is -owing 
partly to the natural tone of their 
feelings, but chiefly to the formation 
of various accidental and hidden asso- 
ciations in their minds; and that the 
connection of with musie is 
one grand source of these associations. 
Thus, there are multitudes of tunes 
which give delight chiefly on account 
of their accidental connection with 
words expressive of-the eimple and 
artless joys of.a pestoral life; but 
which, at the same time, are only 
peng to men: whose minds are so. 

ormed, as to possess the capacity of. 
feeling at least a momentary relish for 
these jo ; 

But let the phrenologists take what 
advantage of the difficulty of our sub- 
ject they please, and allege, as they 
may, that they still cannot eee why 
one set of tunes should be calculated, 
to call up one set of emotions more 
than another. .Such, nevertheless, 
they must admit to be the fact ; and 
if it is an ultimate fact, or one. which 
cannot be explained to their satisfac- 
tion, there is no help for it; but their 
doctrine, that music is a faculty of re~ 
ceiving certain peculiar $ sstons 
from sounds, and acts by an organ per- 
forming certain distinct functions, must 
remain in as ho a state aB ever.: 
It is evident that the question just 
hangs between the supposed observa- 
tions of Messrs Gall and Spurzheim, 
and that every-day's experience which. 
assures us, that the very feelings 
which they hold that it is the peculiar 
province of the of music to ex- 
cite, are nothing but the common 
emotions of joy and melancholy, &c., 
with their thousand nameless modifi-. 
cations, called up by association, aud in 
a manner to us inexplicable, if they will 
have it so. An original susceptibili 
of these emotions, or & certain: ord 
sensibility of the soul, is therefore es- 
sential, in the first place, to what is 
properly called an ear for music, let 
the principles of the association of 
particular kinds of mental feeling with 
particular series of sounds be what 
they may. 

The doctrine, which is thus taught 
us by reason and experienee, of.the 
subserviency of music, not to the em- 
ployment of any distinct knowing or 
intellectual faculty, such as that of 


sgutiments and passions of the heart, 
find to be remarkably confirmed 
observation. Among what classes 
is it, that we find the strong- 
ish for the delights of music, 
ith the highest powers of im- 
to others? We all know, 
am those nations, whose 
sensibilities are the greatest, 
mest powerfully developed. 
one really believe, then, that 
iority of the Italians in re- 
musical talent, over the stu- 
inese, or the phlegmatic Dutch, 
cold-blooded inhabitants of the 
nosth, is to be attributed solely to 
some national peculiarity iu the mass 
or of their brains ? Has the ge- 
tem 


— of — no 
hene at all in : P EAEE 
iy? We — — t an⸗ 
swer the logists would give, to 
the question thus breught home to 


hi holding that sounds are only en- 
titled to the name of music, in conse- 
quence of their connection with the. 
passions, we do not mean to assert 
that can give no kind of pleasure 
i of that connection. 
They , for example, impart 
light o a oady organic kind, and 
essentially of the same nature with 
the of smell and touch. 
New, it surely cannot be supposci 
the snfellectual faculty of tune 
can find any room for employment in 
discovering the adaptation of sounds 
te procure us.any mere oiganic sensas 
fion. It is unnecessary to waste words 
in ettempting to prove the absurdity 


inni 
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of drat supposition ; as we do not be- 
lieve that Gall and Spurzheim have 
really made it. For had they done 
80, they would have talked of the or- 
gan of sound, inatead of that of tune, 
and would also, without doubt, have 
made the discovery that there cxist 
organs of smell and taste in the brain. 
But, to conclude, a natutal sensibi- 
lity of soul is that which constitutes a 
true ear for music. Without it, there 
can hardly be a task more difficult 
than that of acquiring a familiar ac- 
uaintance with the rules of the art. 
But by Ped Ae it is à 
in a su&icien igh degree, the most 
essential of dives mule. or of such of, 
them at least as are founded in nature, 
are discovered and practised with such 
ease, and the slightest violation of 
them in others is so acutely felt, that 
people are even apt to think the know- 
ge of them innate; although it 
must evidently be obtained from the 
very same sources which supply ali 
our other knowledge, else Mr Locke's 
Jabours have been in vain. Those vo- 
taries of music who want this natural 
sensibility, are like men who attempt 
to learn eloquence as if it were a me- 
chanical habit, and who are them- 


de-. selves varus of the strong emotions: 


with which they would inspire others. 
But musicians, who are endowed with 
it, may be compared to those orators 
by nature, who have scarcely once’ 
thought of the arts by which lan 

may best be made to command the 
heart, and who are yet able, with 
overpowering effect, to reduce those 
arts to practice, 


CONCLUBION. 


The phrenologists, when driven from 
every other position, usually betake 
themselves to the general affirmation, 
that the form or proportional sizeof the 
whole forehead in any individual is 
to be considered as an index of the 
strength or acuteness of his mental 
powers.—In the truth of this affirm- 
ation they confide, as in the strength 
of an, im ble fortress.— Their 
confidence, however, is altogether mis- 

. Whoever comes to the gene- 
ral conclusion which we have now 
mentioned, — the aid of any 
proper phrenological observations, re- 
specting the particular faculties of 
Amativeness and its associates, is evi- 
dently not to be considered as coun- 

Vor. XIII. 


tenancing their system at all. For we 
deny that they are entitled to consider 
that conclusion as forming any part of 
their own peculiar doctrines, like that 
strange system of the philosophy of 
the human mind, which they have at- 
tempted to reay. They may, indeed, 
have improved upon it a little; and, 
by garnishing it with many new terms, 
have caused it to appear before men 
with an air of dignity and importance, 
foreign to its natural, doubtful cha- 
racter. But, when shewn in the sim- 
ple nakedness of trath, it plainly ap- 
pears to be no other than an opinion 
as old as the idea of the brain itself, 
and unfortunately so much confined 
to the rude and ignorant, asto lead us to 
2C 
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presume that it is peculiarly suited to — nicety of organisation ;—or can in- 
the meridian of capacities. The of feeling, or energy of thought, 


brow, indeed, viewed as a province of 
the face, belongs to the disciples of 
Lavater, by the right of pre-occupan- 
cy ; and should it hereafter be found 
more fertile in useful discoveries than 
it haa provid hitherto, the harvest will 
lawfully be theirs. 

Evenadmitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the high forehead consti- 
tutes a sure indication of general intel- 
lectual superiority, it seems impossible, 
consistently with reason, to attribute 
that superiority to the developement of 
cerebral organs. It will be observed, 
that it ig not enough, in conformity 
with the Phrenological System, sim- 
ply to admit the existence of such 
organs. For, in order to be convinced 
that there exists any correspondence 
between ** manifestations and deve- 
lopement,” or in other words, in order 
that the system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim may not be allowed, to stand or 
fall upon the faith of their own bare 
assertions, we must make a farther 
concession, viz. that the perfection of 
these organs of the brain depends upon 
their volume alone. It is very obvious, 
however, that we cannot do so with- 
Qut, in the first place, disregarding 
analogy ; since we find that the per- 
fection of even the grosser, external 
organs depends entirely upon their 
organization, and not at all upon their 
volume, or the space which they oc- 
cupy. What, then, shall we say with 
respect to organs which are sup 
to serve as the instruments of thought 
and feeling? Can these require no 


tensit 
be believed for a moment to depend 
upon the same causes, which increase 
the power of mechanical agents ; which 
add surface to the sails of a ship, ot 
weight to the lever ?' But farther, we 
cannot make this concession, without 
disregarding actual facts. We often 
see individuals who have small heads, 
having greater capacities than those 
whose heads are absolutely larger. 
We find, then, that nature does often 
form the organs of the mind, if such 
organs there be, perfect upon a small, 
and imperfect upon a large scale ; and 
this seems to us to be all that is ne- 
cessary in order to prove, that their 
perfection does in no case depend upon 
volume. : 

. It spare then, that even admit- 
tin e general doctrine in question 
to be well founded, it is not to be 
considered as forming any part of the 
system of Phrenology. But we would 
farther make bold to assert, that it is 
a doctrine which has not yet been 
found to lead to any results of prac» 
tical utility, and that it must therefore 
be presumed to be really without 
any foundation in truth. Even the 
phrenologists must admit, that in de- 
— the — of a man’s intel- 
ectual energies, it is necessary to pro= 
ceed upon other data, than any which 
an admeasurement of hia forehead can 
supply. They have therefore simply 
adopted the creed of the vulgar, with- 
out enhancing its real importance or 
utility, by any discoveries or improve- 
ments of their own. 
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MATTERS OZ FACT. 


‘t Yes, it is a fact, we want facts.” 


Esony ap. Ambr. © 


“s Facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed," 


Dear CHRISTOPHER, 

Dors Mr Blackwood really read his 
own Magazine? He surely does not, 
or he never would have asserted, in the 
manner he has done, that it contains 
few facts. In my humble opinion, 
the Magazine is all plain matter of fact 
from beginning to end, end nothing 


Bunxs. 
else ; and though sometimes a little 
metaphorically or poetically expressed, 
that does not alter the nature of an in- 


disputable proposition. Does the man 
mean to say, that the King's Visit to 


Scotland was & mere fiction—that the 
appearance of Whigs and Tories at the 
levee was a visual illusion—and that 


1098.7 


the Royal Number of his Magazine was 
neither written, nor printed, nor circu- 
isted, though the-whole kingdom still 
rings from side to side with its praises? 
Can he mean te hold out that the pro- 
cessions, the firings, the illuminations, 
the thousand equipages, and crowds of 
ten thousand devoted and loyal sub- 
jects, were but ** the baseless fabric of 
a vigion"—merely the imaginings o 
his gifted contributers—though the 
publication of the Royal Number alone 
mast have put ten thousand pounds 
into his et? Is it possible that he 
conceiv i in the inner recep- 
tacle of No. 17, filling the cavity of his 
etomach with airy ings ; while to 
Gur eyes, and the envy of others, he 
seemed most conscientiously cutting up 
real venison, and most devoutly turn- 
ing up hi with .claret, in ros 
comfort, at the city banquet? Yet 
Cae aaa 
if they-were supported by proofs “from 


— publisher, Mr Ch 
isher, risto- 
; believe in the existence of Lord 
; Mr Southey, and the Great Un- 
known? Is the Quarterly Review in 
his mind a mere shadow, and the 
Edin Journal & humbug on the 
senses of plain thinking men? Does 
he conceive that Professor Leslie is 
a sylph, Macvey a .nonentity, and 
John Nicol not even the wreck of a 
man? Yetall these persons and pub- 
leations are mentioned in his Maga- 
sine as material and ible bodies, 
which have existed, do exist, and may 
peradventure bave a local habitation, 
end a name for some short time longer. 
No. er — eR 
vocabulary altogether, c to 
consider as fictions what other 
have assumed to be facts, and vice versa, 


I esunot. conceive upon what principle: 


he asserted that your unequalled work, 
mydear Christopher, was characterized 
by its containing less matter of fact 
than any of its contemporaries. It al- 
most strikes me that you sometimes 
state too many facts, and bolt them out 
too strongly ; more, indeed, than the ra- 
var dini als a D 
or the perrerters nion care 
for being fixed on thelr nhallowed 
For instance, who first detected 

the infidel mn iples, the 
revolutionary views, and the inmoral 
of certain contemporary works 

which be nameless ?-— Who stood 
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in the gap, in defence of religion and 
social rie ? And who first mounted 
the breach, in attacking the stronghold 
of the insidious enemy ?—Who expo- 
sed the shallow artifices of the half-in- 
formed infidel, or the deeper designs of 
pretended patriots, whose measure of 
talent only ** led to bewilder," and 
whose bottomless reasoning only ‘daza 


f sled to blind ?"—It was you, my dear 


Christopher, and your illustrious asso- 
ciates ; and this is a fact, which your 
modesty cannot conceal, and which 
your country's enemies cannotand dare 
not deny. (^ 
But to shew Mr Blackwood and the 
world of your readers, that the chicf 
merit of the Magazine consists in-the 
unaffected and fearless statemeat of 
lain and honest truths, I send you 
ourteen palpable facts, out of many 
thousands, which I have taken the trou- 
ble to extract from your ever-during 
ea, and of which I request you to 
publish as many as you may have room 
for, or conceive to be necessary for wi- 
ping off the unfounded imputation. . 
Fact the First.—It is an undisputa- 
ble and undisputed fact, that Black- 
wood's Magazine is the first publica- 
tion of the age, or of any age, in point 
of talent, utility, and emolument. This 
I challenge Mr Blackwood himself to 
deny, if he can. ) 
Fact Second.—It is a notorious and 
admitted fact, that the radical whi 
journals are not now so much talked 
or read, since you, Christopher, com- 
menced your intellectual labours for 
thegood of your country and the world. 
Fact Third.—I is a no lesa notorious 
fact, that the self-conceit, tical 
views, absurd predictions, and ill-jud~ 
and illiberal opinions set forth in 
some of the most extensively circulated 
periodical works, were first exposed and 
confuted by Mr Christopher North. 
Kristopher, a ho dnt cxposed Cic is 
Christopher, who first e in- 
delicate inanity of the Cockney press, 
and set your face against b emy 
and obscenity, whether oceurring in 
the writings of the peer or the 
aster—whether in the publications of 
Lord Byron, Shelley, or Hunt, or in the 
proscribed catchpennies of Tom Paine's 
unprincipled imitators. 
.- Fact Fifth. —It is an unquestionable 
and unquestioned fact, that the publi- 
cations alluded to, together with all 
their low periodical and radical sup- 
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porters, no sooner felt their arts expo- 
ged, and themselves held up to the de- 
testation of an injured public, than 
they, with open mouth, set up the cry 
of personality and abuse ; although it 
was quite notorious and self-evident 


matter of fact, that these same sensie . 


tive complainants were the first au- 
thors, and are still the chief supporters, 
of that illiberal attack upon public cha- 
racters, which ‘only becomes a crime 
when applied to themselves. 

Fact Sixth.—It is a melancholy fact 
for these publications, that their pre- 
dictions, in which the corruptions of 
— the — of mini- 
sters, the incapacity of generals, were 
20 loudly proclaimed,—and in which 
the ruin of the country, (which fur- 
nished them with many a complacent 
theme, ) was sọ eres un Merce tro 
—were all triumphantly , like 
the expositions of dreams, opposites, 
in the victories of the Peninsula, the 
Russian campaign, the result of the 
battle of Waterloo,'and the increasing 
prosperity of the British Empire. 

. Fact Seventh.—And it is a joyous fact 
for the world, and a glorious one for 
Britain, that her Prince is firm and 
magnauimous—-his ministers wise— 
his generals able— and his armies over- 
whelming :—that the country is sound 
at the core—that Black '8 orgie 
zine is universally read—and that 
only symptoms of corruption, ruin, and 
decay, are tg be found in the writi 
and conduct of those who, it may 
presumed, judge of others by their own 
miserable feelings. 

Fact Eighth.—It is an unquestion- 
able and unquestioned fact, that till 
the era of the Edinburgh Review, but 
chiefly till you, Christopher, began te 
enlighten the world, the periodical 
press was wofully deficient in talent ; 
and that the little learning and ability 
employed in it, was chiefly directed to 
pervert the minds and influence the 
worst passions of the multitude. 

Fact Ninth.—It is an undisputed 
and incontrovertible fact, that your ar- 


ticle, entitled, ** Save-allism," pnt a 
complete extinguisher on the end 
projects of Joseph Hume. 

Fact Tenth.—It is a fact which can- 
not be denied, that you wrote and pube 
lished in the Number, that in- 


imitable exposition, entitled, * The 
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Sorrows of the Stot.” And it is n feat 
equally undeniable, that since that ex- 
pe, which was the Secdtatean’s 
arrant, it has ceased, as I bare 
heard, to be read by evezy respectable 
Whig in Edi 
Fact Eleventh.—It is a. fect which 
cannot be denied, that since you, Chris- 
topher, wrote ble gg? Doc your other 
inimitable histories, the temle a£ the 
Cockney Minerva has been shut up, 
and the sickening senti iam of 
baby-novelists has ceased to attrect 
even bosrding-school misses. . 

Fact Twelfth..-It ina striking fect, 
my good friend, and very much te your 
honour, that more churches have 
built over all the country, since the 
establishment of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, than for twelve years previous to 
that event, during the dominancy of 
infidel — 

Fact Thirteentli. - It is a atriki 
surprising fact, and one iud agro oru 
will, or can dispute, that there is more 
wit and humour, more of good. morals 
and sound principles, and much ere 
of human nature, in your . Magazine 
and Novels, than was formerly known 
to exist in the country. . 

Fact Fourteenth.—It is an almost 
certain fact, that Mr.B. must be ume 
mensely rich from the profits of the 

alone. You, Chris topher, Z 
should conceive, may be able almost to 
pay off the national debt ; and I doubt 
not, but that, some day or other, your 
known benevolence will induce you te 
surprise the stockbrokers, and — 
point the alarmists, by clearing off 
our burdens at ance. 

These, my dear Christopher, are & 
few of the facts contained in your pages, 
which I have picked out a thou- 
sand others, to convince your incredn- 
lous publisher, that, want what he may, 
he has no paucity of facts to complain 
of. Iadd just one fact mare, and that is, 
while you continua to and de» 
€: — of religion and mo- 
rality, while your Magazine com 
tinues to be the ing point of those 
who fear God and honour the King, 

Iam, aud shall always be, 

Your humble servant 


to 
ARTHUR SEDLRY. 


Royal Gércus, Sd February, 1888. 
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{TRISH POPULAR SONGS. 
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— the Irish are — 
a pocic temperament, yet the po- 
pular songe of the lower orders are 
-neither numerous, nor in pos- 
sessed of much beauty. For this, va- 


therefore, were — in En 

Dy ume minstrels, and the few 
which I know, are of very little value 
indeed, m any point of view. The poets 
of the confined themselves 


— — 


Cen, 


ged to select, were euch as often to 


ers zather dangerous. 
were frequently inmates of jails or zib- 
bets ; and the severe criticism of the 


cat-o'-nine tails might be the lot of the 

Wales, to be sure, has uced, 

end centinues to produce, » 
the Welsh also use a 


differing from that of their conquer- 
ors. But Wales is so completely dove- 
tailed into England, that resistance to 
the victorious power was hopeless, and, 
therefore, after the first struggles, not 
attempted. The Welsh language was 
consequently no distinguishing mark 
of a caste determinately hostile to the 

ish domination, and continually 
the object of suspicion. It wes, and is 
still cultivated by all classes ; though, 
I understand, not so much now as 
formerly. The case was quite differ- 


I. 


ent in Ireland. No gentleman speaks 
dvish, or has used it as his common lan- 
guage for generations ; multitudes do 
not understand a werd of it. It was 
left to the lower orders exclusively, 
‘and they were depressed and uneduca- 
ted, and consequently wild and illi- 
.terate. 

Let no zealous countryman of mine 


imagine that I sm geing to impeach 
dis- dhe saani Gene of our Gards und oo 


maelries, or to abandon our claims or 
the glories, such as they are, of the 
‘Ossianic fragments. I merely speak of 
the state of popular Irish poetry duri 

the last century or century and a hale 
With ovr ancient minstrels I meddle 
aot, any more than with the theologi- 
cal renown of our Scotia in the early 
ages. Ossian I leave to his wrangling 
commentators,and still more wrangling 
antiquaries ; and for the bards of more 
modern times, (those, for instance who 
flourished in the days of Elizabeth,) 
I accept the compliment of : 
who knew them well, and hated them 
bitterly. But the poetic pi Er 

O 


of the mighty Minstrel of Mole 
could not allow his political feelings to 
hinder him from owledging, in his 


View of Ireland, that he * caused 
divers of them” (songs of Irish bards 
“to be translated unto me, that 
might understand them, and surel 
they savoured of sweet wit and 
— — skilled not of a good- 
y ornaments ot poetry ; yea, were 
—— with e n flowres of 
ir naturall device, whi gave good 
grace and comelinesse unto them, the 
which it is great pitty to see abused, to 
the ing of wickedness and vice, 
which with usage would serve to 
— ani tife — 
send you, as specimens of the 

pular is of later days, half a do- 
zen songs, which I picked up during 
8 sojourn in the southern parts of Ire- 
land. ot Mihaly nons — as Closely 
as ible, and present them to your 
—— more as literary curiosities than 
on any other account. 


DIRGE OF O SULLIVAN BEAR. 


In * * * * * one of the Sullivans of 
Beeshaven, who went by the name of 


the law. He had long been a very tur- 
bulent character in the wild ict 


Morty Oge, fell under the vengeance of which he mia and wes partiou- 
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larly obnoxious to the local authori- 
ties, who had good reason to suspec 
him of enlisting men for the Irish bri- 
e in the French service, in which 
it was said he held a ca reda com- 
mission. Information of his raisi 
these “ wild geese,”(thenameby which 
such recruits were known,) was given 
by a Mr Puxley, on whom, in conse- 
quence, O'Sullivan vowed revenge, 
which he executed by shooting him on 
Sunday while on his way to church. 
This called for the interposition of the 
"higher powers, and accordingly a party 
of military was sent round from Cor 
to attack O'Sullivan's house. He was 
daring and well armed ; and the house 
was fortified so that he made an obsti- 
natedefence. Atlast,a confidential SeT- 
vantof his, named Scully, was bribed to 
wet the powder in the guns and pis- 
tols prepared for his defence, which 
rendered him powerless. He attempted 
to escape, but while springing over a 
high wall in the rear of his house, he 
received a mortal wound in the back. 
They tied his body to a boat, and drag- 
it in that manner through the sea 
m Beerhaven to Cork, where his 


TING longer ehines bright 
No longer shines bri ; 
‘The edo of her music d 
No longer is sprightly ; 
No more to her maidens 
The light dance is dear, 
Since the death of our darling, 
O'Sullivan Bear. 


Scully ! thou false one, 
You basely betray'd him, 
[n his strong hour of need, 
fas thy right hand should aid 
im 


He fed thee—he clad thee— 
You had all could delight thee : 
You left him—you sold him— 
May heaven requite thee! 


Scully ! may all kinds l 
Of evil attend thee ! 
On thy dark road of life 
May no kind one befriend thee ! 
May fevers long burn thee, 
And agues long freeze thee ! 
May the strong hand of God 
In his red anger seize thee ! 


Had he died calmly, 


I would not depiore him ; 
Or if the wild strife 
Of the sea-war closed o'er bjm : 
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head was cut off, and zed on the 
county jail, where it remained for se- 


veral — 

Such is the story current among the 
lower orders, about Beerhaven. In the 
version given of it in the rude chro. 
nicle of the local occürrences of Cork, 
— is no carpi pa of Scully's 
perfidy ; and perhaps that circum- 
stance aigli have been added by those 
to whom O'Sullivan was deemed a 
iic n oa hag — — 
much as possible. Fhe dirge was com- 
posed by m o — 
sparing use of the peculiar energy. 
cursing, which the Irish — is 
by all allowed to possess. i 

(In the following song, Morty, in 

ish, Mui or Muirch is 
a name very common among the old 
families of Ireland. it signifies expert 
at sea. Og, or Ogie, is young. Where a 
whole district is peopled, in a great 
measure, by a — one name, such 
distinguishing titles are necessary, and 
in some cases even supersede the ori- 
ginal appellative. I-vera, or Aoi-vera, - 
1s the original name of Beerhaven, Aoi, 
or I, signifying an island.) 


But with ropes round his whitelimbs 
Through ocean to trail him, 
Like a fish after slaughter, 
"Tis therefore I wail him. 


Long may the curse 
Of his people pursue them ; 
Scully, that sold him, 
A — vu slew um. 
ne glimpse of heaven's light 
May they see never ! s 
May the hearth-stone of hell 
Be their best bed for ever ! 


In the hole, which the vile hands 
Of soldiers had made thee ; 
Unhonour'd, unsbrouded, 
And headless they laid thee. 
No sigh to regret thee, 
No eye to rain o'er thee, 
No dirge to lament thee, 
No friend to deplore thee ! 


Dear head of my darling, 
How gory P| pale 

These aged eyes see thee, 
High spiked on their gaol! 

That cheek in the summer sun 
Ne'er shall grow warm ; 

Nor that eye e'er catch light, 
But the flash of the storm. 
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A enrse, blessed ocean, Since thy billows were dyad 
Is on thy green water, . With the red wounds of fear, 
From the haven of Cork, Of Muiertach Oge, 
To Ivera of slaughter : Our O’Sullivan Bear ! 


zs II.. 
Tuer GiaL I Love.—Súd i sfos an caoin ban dlain óg. 


e A large proportion of the songs I 
have met with are love songs. Some 
how or other, truly or untruly, the 
Irish have obtained a character for 


— and the try, beyond 
bt, do not belie the ** soft impeach- 
ment.” Their modes of courtship are 
sometimes amusing. The Cá» xal 
paragi rv alerting à KAtagiora, of Theo- 
critus, or the malo me Galatea petit of 
his imitator, Virgil, would still find a 
counterpart among them—except that 
the missile of love (which, I am afraid, 
is not so poetical as the apple of Greek 
or Roman pastoral, being neither more 
nor less than a potato, ) comes first from 
the gentleman. He flings it, with aim 

ignedly erring, at his sweetheart ; 
and if she return the fire, a warmer 
advance concludes the preliminaries, 
and establishes the suitor. Courtships, 
however, are sometimes carried on 
among them with a delicacy worthy of 
a more refined stage of society, and un- 
chastity is very rare. This, perhaps, 
is in a great degree occasioned by their 


extremely early marriages, the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of which I give 
to be discussed by Mr Malthus and his 


antagonists. 

- At their dances, (of which they are 
very fond,) whether a-field or in ale- 
house, a piece of ntry frequently 
— which is alluded to in the fol- 

wing song. A young man, smitten 
suddenly by the ches of a danseuse, 
belonging to a company to which he is 
— S E asi ene 

v, o er his ,&n uests 
her to drink tohim. After due; refu- 
sal, itis usually accepted, and is look- 
ed on as a omen of successful 
wooing. Goldsmith alludes to this cus- 
tom of his country in the Deserted 
Village :— 


——The coy maid, half willing to be prest, 


. Shall kiss the cup, and pass it to the rest. 


The ies may be totally unac- 
disnei. and haps ipad meet 
again ; under which circumstances it 
would appear that thissong was written. 


The girl I love is comely, straight, and tall ; 

Down her white neck her auburn tresses fall. 

Her dress is neat ; her carriage light and free— 

Here's a health to that charming maid, whoe'er she be? 


The rose's blush but fades beside her cheek ; 
Her eyes are blue; her forehead pale and meek ; 
p Her lips like cherries on a summer tree— 
Here's a health to that charming maid, whoe'er she be ! 


When I 


go to the field, no youth can lighter bound ; 


And I freely pay when the cheerful jug goes round. 


The barrel is fu 


but its heart we soon shall see— 


Come, here's to that charming maid, whoe'er she be 


Had I the wealth that props the Saxon's reign ; 

Or the diamond crown that decks the King of Spain ; 
I'd yield them all, if she kindly smiled on me— 
Here's a health to the maid I love, whoe'er she be! 


III. 
Tue Convicr or CLONMELL.— Ts dubac é mo cás. 


Who the hero of this song is, I know 
not; but convicts, from obvious rea- 
sons, have been peculiar objects of 
sympathy in Ireland. ` 


- Hurling, which is mentioned in one 
of the verses, is the principal national 
diversion, and is played with intense 
veal, by parish against perish, barony 


against barony, county against county, 
or even province against province. It 


is played, not only by the peasant, but 
by the patrician nts of the uni- 


versity, where it is an established pas- 
time. "l'wiss, the most sweeping ca- 
lumniator of Ireland, calls it, if I mis- 
take not, ee cricket —— but 
theugh fully prepared to pay ev 

tribute to the elegance of the English 
game, I own that I think the Irish 
sport fully as civilized, and much bet- 
ter calculated for the cag A vigour 
and activity. Perhaps d 
Scottish nationality if I prefer either 
te golf, which is, I think, but trifling, 
compared with them. In the room 
belonging to the Golf Club, on the 
Links of Leith, there 8 — 
of an old Lord, (Rosslyn?) which I: 
never could look at, without being 
struck with the disproportion between 


How hard is my fortune, 

And vain my repining ! 
The strong rope of fate 

For sae — twining. 
My strength is : 

cheek sunk and sallow ; 

While I languish in chains, 

In the gaol of Clenmala.* 
No boy in the vi 


Was ever yet milder, 
I'd play with a child, 

And my sport would be wilder. 
I'd dance without tiring 

From morning till even, 
And the goal-ball I'd strike 

To the lightning of heaven. 
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[mets 
the gaunt figure of the s and the 
ity instrument in his hand. Strutt, 
in his Sports and Pastimes, (p. 78,) 
eulogizes the activity of some Irishmen, 
who played the pune about 25 years 
before the publication of his work, 
(1801,) at the back uf the British Mu- 
seum, and deduces it from the Roman 
tum. It was played in Corm- 
formerly, he adds, but neither the 
Romans nor Cornishmen used a bat, or, 
as we call it in Ireland, a hurly. The 
description Strutt quotes from old Ca- 
rew is quite graphic. The late Dr Gre- 
gory, I am told, used to beloud in pa- 
negyric on the superiority of this game, 
when played by the Irish students, 
over that adopted by his young coun- 
trymen, north and south of the Tweed, 
particularly over golf, which he call- 
— a pick.” But enough 


At my bed-foot decaying, 

My hurlbat is lying, | 
Through the beys of the village, 
M y goal-ball is flying. 
4 orse ‘mong the neighbours 

my — 
While I pine in my chains, 
In the gaol of C 


Next Sunday the patron 
At home will be stay m z 
And the young active hur 
The field: will be sweeping. 
With the dance of fair maidens 
The evening they'll hallow, 
While this heart, once so gay, 
Shall be cold in Clo 


IV. V. VI.—Jaconitx Sones. 


That the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land should have been ,Jacobites al- 
most to a man, is little wonderful : 
Indced, the wonder would be were it 
otherwise. They had lost every thing, 
fighting for the cause of the Stuarts, 
and the conquerors had made stern 
use of the victory. But while various 
movements, in favour of that unhapp 
family, were made in England an 
Scotland, Ireland was quiet—not in- 
deed from want of inclination, but 
from want of power. The Roman. 
Catholics were — throughout 
the entire island, and the Protestants, 
who retained a fierce hatred of the ex- 
iled family, were armed aud united. 


The personal influence of the Earl of 
Chesterticld, who was Lord Lieute- 
nant — and i as i 
ver , is generally su to 
have contributed. to kon In nd at 
peace in that dangerous year ; but the 
reason J have assigned, is perhaps more 
substantial — 

But though Jacobitical, even these 
songs will suffice to prove, that it was 
not out of love for the Stuarts that 
they were anxious to take up arms, 
but to revenge themselves on the Sax- 
ons, (that is, the English generally, 
but in Ireland the Protestants,) for the 
defeat they experienced in the days of 
William III., and the subsequent do- 





* Trish of Clonmell. 


1988.) 
pression of their and their reli- 
gion. James II. is universally spoken 
of by the lower orders of Ireland with 
the utmost contempt, and distinguish- 
ed by an appellation, which is too 
strong for ears polite, but which is 
universally given to him. His cele- 
brated exclamation at the battle ef 
the Boyne—“ O, s my English 
subjects!” being taken in the most 

erse sense, instead of obtamimg 
or him the praise of wishing to shew 
some lenity to those whom he still 
considered as rightfully under his 
sceptre, even in their opposition to his 
cause, was, by his Irish partizans, con- 
strued into a desire of preferring the 
English, on all occasions, to them. 
The celebrated reply. of the captive 
officer to William, that “ If the ar- 
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mies changed generals, vi would 
take a different side," is car y re- 
membered ; and every misfortune that 


ra ut ges in the war of the revolution, 
is laid to the charge of James's want 
of e. The truth is, he ap to 
have displayed little of. the military 
qualities which distinguished him in 
former days. - 

The first of these three songs is a 
preat favourite, principally from its 

utiful air. I am sure, that there is 
scarcely a nt in the south of Ire- 
land who has not heard it. The se- 
cond is the White Cockade, of which 
the first verse is English. The third 
is (at least im Irish) a strain or upia 
mood ; and, from its style and lan- 
guage, evidently written by a man of 
more than ordinary information. 


IV. 
O say, uy Bnown Daimin !—A Drimin doan dilis no sioda* na mbo. 
[Drimin is the favourite name of a cow, by which Ireland is here allegorically denoted. 


The five ends of Erin are the five kingd 


oms— Munster, Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, 


and Meath, into which the island was divided, under the Milesian dynasty. } 
O say, my brown Drimin, thou silk of the kine 


Too deep and too long 


ere, where are thy strong ones, last hope of ‘thy line? 
is the slumber they take, 
At the loud call of freedom why don't they awake 


My strong ones have fallen—from the bright eye of day, 
All darkly they sleep in their dwelling of clay ; 

"The cold turf is o'er them—they hear not my cries, 
And since Lewis no aid gives, I cannot arise. 


O! where art thou, Lewis? our eyes are on thee— 
Are thy lofty ships walking in strength o'er the sea? 
Ih freedom's last strife, if you linger or quail, : 


No morn e'er shall break on the night 
But should the King's son, now bereft of his 


the Gael. 
ht, 


Come proud in his strength for his Country to fight ; 
Like leaves on the trees, will new people arise, 
And deep from their mountains shout back to my cries. 


When the Prince, now an exile, shall come for his own, 
The Isles of his father, his rights, and his throne, 

My le in battle the Saxons will meet, —— 

And kick them before, like old shoes from their feet. 


O'er mountains and valleys they'Tl press on their rout, 
The five ends of Erin shall ring to their shout ; 

My sons all united, shall bless the glad day, 

When the flint-hearted Saxon they ve chased far away. 





* Silk of the cows—an idiomatic expression for the most beautiful of cattle, which I 


have preserved in translating. 
Vor. XIII. 


2D 
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Tur Wurre CockADz.— Taid mo gra fir fi breatath du. 


King Charles he is King James's son, 

And from a royal line is sprung ; 

Then up with shout, and out with blade, 
And we'll raise onee more the white cockade. 
O! my dear, my fair-hair'd youth, 

Thou yet hast hearts of fire and truth ; 
Then up with shout, and out with blade, 
We'll raise once more the white cockade. 


My young men’s hearts are dark with woe, 
On my virgins’ cheeks the grief drops flow ; 
The sun scarce lights the sorrowing day, 
Since our rightful Prince went far away. 
He's gone, the stranger holds his throne, 
The royal bird far off is flown, 

But up with shout, and out with blade, 
We'll stand or fall with the white cockade. 


No more the cuckoo hails the spring, ; 

The woods no more with the staunch-hounds ring, 
The song from the glen, so sweet before, 

Is hosh'd since Charles has left our shore. 

The Prince is gone, but he soon will come, 

With trumpet sound, and with beat of drum, 
Then up with shout, and out with blade, 

Huzza for the right and the white cockade ! 


VI. 
Tue AvENGER.—Da bfeacin se 'n la sin bo seasta hfeic m'intin. 


O! Heavens, if that long-wish'd-for morning T spied, 

As high as three kings, I'd leap up in my pride, 

With transport I'd laugh, and my shout should arise, 

As the fires from each mountain blazed bright to the skies. 


The Avenger should lead us right on to the foe, 

Our horns should sound out, and our trumpets should blew, 
Ten thousand huzzas should ascend to high heaven, _ 
When our Prince was restored, and our fetters were riven. 


O! Chieftains of Ulster, when will you come forth, 
And send your strong cry on the winds of the north? 
The wrongs of a King call aloud for your steel, — 
Red stars of the bat O’Donnell, O’Neal ! 


Bright house of O’Connor, high — of kings, 
Up, up, like the eagle, when heavenw springs ! 
O, break ye once more from the Saxon’s strong rule, 
Lost race of MacMurchad, O'Byrne, and O'Toole! 


Momonia of Druids, green dwelling of song, _ 

Where, where are thy minstrels? why sleep they so long? 
Does no bard live, to wake, as they oft did before— 
M‘Carthy,—O’Brien,—O’Sullivan More? 


O come from your hills, like the waves to the shore, 
When the storm-girded headlands are mad with the roar ! 
Ten thousand hurras shall ascend to high heaven, 

When our Prince is restor'd and our fetters ere riven. 





rees.] 

The names, in this last song, are 
those of the principal families in Ire- 
land, many of whom, however, were 
decided enemies to the house of Stu- 
art. You cannot fail to obeerve the 
strange expectation, which these wri- 
ters entertained of the nature of the 
Pretender's designs : They call on him 
not to come to reinstate himself on the 
throne of his fathers, but to aid them 
in doing vengeance on the “ flint- 
hearted Saxon." Nothing, however, 
could be more natural. The Irish Ja- 
cobites, at least the Roman Catholics, 
were in the habit of claiming the Stu- 
arts as of the Milesian line, fondly de- 
ducing them from Fergus, the 
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Celts of Ireland. Who the avenger i 
whose arrival is paya for in the last 
song, Iam not sure ; but circumstances, 
too tedious to be detailed, make me 
think that the date of the song is 1708, 
‘when a — impression prevailed 
that the field would be taken in favour 
of the Pretender, under a commander 
of more weight and authority than 
had come forward before. His name 
was kept a secret. Very little has been 
written on the history of the Jacobites 
of Ireland, and yet I think it would be 
an interesting subject. We have now 
arrived at a time, when it could be 
done, without exciting any angry feel- 
ings. 2 





* In Momonia, (Munster,) Druidism appears to have flourished most, as we may 


conjecture, from 


the numerous remains of Druidical workmanship, and the names of' 


pues qeu deem worship. 'The records of the province are the best pe of any in 


reland, and it 
learning. 


proverbially retained among the peasantry a character 


superior 





TIMES WHISPERING GALLERY. 


Hither, as to their proper place, arise 
All various sounds from earth, and seas, and skies, 


Or spoke aloud, or whi 


"4 in the ear; 


Nor ever silence, rest, or peace is here. 


There at one passage, oft you might survey | 
A — truth sd yn — 
At agreed er out they fly. 
Inseparable, pow the truth aud lie. 
f PoPE’s Temple of Fame. 


[Tue dialogues which will follow under this title, might without impropriety 
be called a few fresh slides for ** Time’s Magic Lantern ;" for they are meant 
‘to be much on the same plan,—but I thought it an improper liberty to utter 
my wares under a name already appropriated to the nine pretty nicknacks of 
another artist—perhaps I might have called to account for violation of a 
patent. This series, then, will be constructed by a different hand, and it is 
to be feared by an inferior one,—an ble promise for the readers of Maga! 
But here I will be beforehand with the wags, who may call to mind an apt 
quotation from Cowper :— 

Sweet bashfulness ! it claims at least this praise, 

The dearth of information and good sense, 

That it foretels us, always comes to pass. 
Hard measure this, Mr Cowper, upon the blushers, when they tender their 
coin, and say they fear it is of light weight! There is this comfort for them, 
that when the impudent thrust forth their brass, it will not a bit the more 
pass current for their swearing it is true sterling talent. I offer my best, and 
Christopher may clip it up for the melting-pot if it be under legal weight, or 
he may nail it to the counter, if upon ringing it, it be not found of proper 
assay. R.] 

~ No. I. Moriznz's OLD Woman. 


A small room in a country house at Auteuil, with a door opening into a gar- 
den. [MOLIERE alone at a writing table] 


Moliere. Must Y get all this into the Louvre, if perforce I must make 


metre ? Iam weary of tagging rhymes 
—and how to get this — Tone 


by the day it will be expected at 


the lines jingle, is more than I am 
able to foresee. All of it is nearly 
sketched out in prose, and I have 
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mone. half a mind that in psese do as and I shall be do- 
Sell oe eth My hit at the Pre —— wills Lam under the 
cjeuscs Bidicules was well received, are of merry-hearted Chapelle. 

and that had no verse to recommend © Moi. Oh no, the question on which 


Ít—but then, that sample of raillery 
was but a single act—it was simply a 
farce, end this which I am wor 
upon must be made up of three whole 
acts, that there may be ballets during 
the intervals. His Majesty, as Í 
learnt from his own mouth, means to. 
is part in one of them, and a 
truly majestic dancer he is. Well, I 
have been bold at times, and success 
inclines me to be more and more ven- 
turesome. This squib 
that will marry, to their cost, shall be 
in prose—rhyme J like well enough 
where I can be terse and pointed, but 
surely it is an impediment in scenes 
of broad and homely humour, and I am 
certain that I shall spoil some of my 
happiest thoughts in this, if I must 
app y the square and the 
and chip them down to make them fit 
into their places with one formal lay- 
er upon another. 

——— DESPREAUX comes in. 

ol. Ah! Despreaux, well met.— 

was just wanting a sage adviser. But 
first, let me secure you as a guest at 
supper this evening. Can you come? 

ved — willingly, LET though 
it be simply to par our mess 
of milk. i 

Mol. No, my friendly critic, al- 
though this tender chest of mine dooms 
me for the present to tbat temperate 
diet, —the onl pasie which I trust 
to,—yet you shall have more enliven- 
ing eups than those which are filled 
by the dairy-maid,—ay, and a more 
genial president of the board than I 
can now be. I must be content for a 
whiletoact the pa of ** The Physician 
in spite of himself," for, I promise you, 
that no physician, save Dr Moliere, 
shall ever prescribe for me. The pre- 
sent iption of that erudite Es- 
cülapius, is, that his patient, provided 
he keeps to his spoon and his pottage- 
bowl, shall attend at a jollification to- 
night, in which Chapelle shall rule the 
roast, and Despreaux contribute his 
share to the festivity. See how stern 
— are—this unbewigged and 
unlearned practitioner allows his 
wretched victim not a drop of wine at 


present. 

Desp. Well, if this is the business, 
to which you summon me as an ad. 
viser, I accept the office—my advice 


inst old fools. 


-ag well call our 


Boileau Despreaux the critic, not 
the boon companion. : 

Desp. You shall find me as ready 
in one capacity as the other. 

Mol. I have, then, some th ts of 


taking the liberty to present 

the King a comedy written in prose. 
Desp. Nay, it will be degrading the 
tic art. You may condescend 
tp write a farce without metre, but 
not any thing which is to possess re- 
plot and action. Bethink you, 
id Plautus or Terence ever abuse the 
scene with the loose alipshod dialogue 
of common conversation? You may 
present diseussien, or 
the summons you have given me to.a 

revel, a part of a drama. s 
Mol. And why not, if it advanced 
a plot, or developed a character? The 
of ordinary life runs very trip- 
ingly off the tongue when one is on 
the stage. You are not an actor ; but 
I can assure you, that I have often 
felt sadly hampered by the forced 
turns, the awkward points of empha- 
sis, the pumping sort of recitation, 
which, will I nill 1, so often results 
from the lines being cropped apd 
docked according to poetie rule, and 
made to run in pairs with belts at their 
tails, like so many couples of mules in 
a Spanish state-coach. Plautus and 
Terence did not write with the band- 
cuffs of rhyme upon them ; and their 
metre got forward in much more na- 
tural paces than our eternal hand- 


op. 
Des You yourself are an example 
how these difficulties may be felici- 
tously obviated. Do not, then, dimi- 
nish the just reputation you have ac- 
quired by.an innovation which may 
indeed take with the base groundlin 
of the parterre, but which will not 
tolerated by the educated and intelli- 
ent. 
E Mol. But, my good sir, what I have 
in hand is of tbe broadest iption 
of humour— possibly you may brand 
it as farcical. There is another reason 
too, why I cannot versify it, —1 have 
to get it up on so short & notice, that 
there is barely more than time to lick 
it into shape as it now is. I must 
run some risk with liis Majesty, and 


no veto against this evening’s merry 
meeting. Till that next sight of you, 
adieu,—but turn my warning over in 
your thoughts. 

Mol. Here, Margot—open the wick- 
et for M. Despreaux. 

[Mazcor LaronzT comes in. | 

Desp. Margot may spere herself the 
trouble: I let myself in ; and though 
it does not demonstratively follow, yet 
there is every probability, that I can 
let myself out. 

Marg. I am not busy, my worthy 
M. Despreaux ; and the latch of our 
gate is not the easiest to open that ever 
was. A plague that good-for- 
nothing Gilles, elo. ought to have 
made it catch and let go more glibly, 
when he fumbled for hours together 
at it last spring, with his hammers and 
pincers; and I know not how many 
sous he charged,—a cheating knave! 

(They go out.) 

Mol. (alone.) My geod friend Des- 
preaux is too fast entangled in the 
— of rear! he rus have a 

t in the classies for ev 
thing. Has every track been deads 
beaten, where genuine amusement 
may be found? I deelere I find old 
Margot, after all, the best touch-stone 
of the public taste; ay, of my royal 
master's taste too, if I may now say 80, 
while there is no one at hand to hear 
so uncourteous a eomparison between 
the dramatie judgment of an old wo- 
man servant, and of the Sovereign of 
France ; but so it is, if I can please 
her, I can please him. Come, I will 
submit this new thing of mine to her 
opinion ; but hold, me ascertain 
whether she would not be equally 
pleased with the works of those whom 
I ae t be my inferiors as play- 
wrights. ( Opensa drawer in his table. 
Luekily I have what I account a — 
insipid performance of Brecour's ; and 
he bas worried me a good deal with a 
propesal to have it cast for our com- 
peny. I shall guess whether my re- 
fessi has been unjust towards him.— 


Hola, M , art busy? 
Marg. (returning.) No, I was 
thinking of bringing my work in here, 
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and sitting in the dun at the. door, fur 
itis plessanter in this raom than in 

onder. What are you writing about, 
Maitre Jean ? is it any thing you can 
read out loud, as you sometimes do? 
By the mass, I would as soon hear 
you, as Polichinelle himself on the 
Boulevard. 

Mol. As Polichinelle? O Margot, 
that is going too far in flattering me. 

Marg. No, no, 'tis no flattery ; for 
though I could stand for hours to hear - 
the little pot-bellied puppet, (heaven 
help him, for a squeaking diab/otin as 
he is!) yet I would just as lief listen 
to you. 

Mol. What makes you so compli- 
mentary this afternoon, I wonder ?— 
You speak your downright honest 
mind usually ; but this excessive praise 
must be with the view of coaxing me. 
What! shall I enter into competition 
with Polichinelle, and his tricksy troop 
of marionettes ? No, no, I am not so 
rash, my bonny old dame. But come, 
you shall have a grin, if you really 
think what I write will he able to tickle 
you. Now listen to a little explana- 
tion beforehand. 

Marg. Stop a minute, good master 
of mine; while I put a chair where I 
may have the sun to help my sight; 
and be also near enough to hear. Now 
then, that will do. 

Mol. (takes Brecour's MS.) You 
are to know that a young gentleman, 
Valere, comes «disguised to Geronte, the 
father af the lady he is in love with, 
and tries to persuade him, that he is a 

ew of his, whom he has not seen 
since Valere was a child ; while Pierrot, 
Valere's roguish valet, puzzles the old 
man by pretending to have been long 
ago most intimately known by him. 
Now, attend. ( He reads some of Bre- 
cour s play, and pauses.) —Well, Mare 
got, l am glad you enjoy it, though 
you keep your laughter to yourself. 

‘Marg. Laugh? I didn’t langh ; 
there was no laughing in the matter. 
What was there to make me laugh ? 

Mol. Why, is it not amazingly face- 
tious? Did you ever before hear such 
a mad wag as this Pierrot? 

Marg. 1s he? well, I protest I did 
not know what he was. 

Mol. (reads again and stops.) Sure, 
my good woman, you are in no good 
homour to-day. I think your wits aré 
napping, or you have stitched them 
fast into that seam of your old jrzox, 
which you seem to care about much 
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‘more than my comical play. (Affictsto first act of ** Lx Manraox Forcz,” 


be .) Peste ! must one read one's 
wittiest inventions, and not even 
the encouragement of a smile? You 
used to giggle more than enguen = what 
hinders you now from laughing out 
loud ? 

Marg. Gramercy, Maitre Jean, did 
ever one hear the like >—what hinders? 
Why, nothing hinders. But who can 
laugh when they are not merry? Do 
I ever make myself laugh? No, I 
warrant you— tis the business of your 
fanny plays to make me laugh—isn’t 
it? Iam sure they have almost made 
me split my sides, when time was. 

Moil. And so you are made to laugh, 
are you, without having a will of your 
own in the matter? 

Marg. I know nothing about a will 
of my own. I laugh when I can’t help 


it—and I cry when I can't help it— 


don’t yon? and when I can’t laugh 
any longer, I leave off. My goodness! 


why, every body does so. 
Mol. Well, I see you-are set against 
that play ; quite prejudiced. n and 


artless as you seem, none of the jokes 
in that unhappy comedy will tempt 
ou to move a muscle. Poor Pierrot's 
bour would be in vain, were he as 
roguish and entertaining as Polichi- 
nelle himself. 

Marg. Ah! my good master, would 
ou had seen, last Féte des Anes, the 
ttle Polichinelle, nodding his head, 

and calling out to his little mouse of a 
wife, that he was full dressed, all but 
his clean shirt. Oh! he was another 
guess sort of a body from that Pierrot, 
with his palaver about I know not 
what; not I. Laugh indeed? Ah! 
you were joking; you did not mean 
me to laugh. 

Mol. Well, well, if you won't be 

merry, don't get angry ; but I will try 
another story. (He reads to her the 


to which she gives heed, and ap- 

Y to enter into the humour of it. 
ell now, what think you of this 
Marg. Go on; pray go on, Maitre 

Jean, does Sganarelle venture to take 
that skittish miss to wife? Ma foi, he 
may well have some fears and . 

Mol. (Reads on through the second 
act ; and while the consultation with 
Pancrace, and afterwards with Mor- 
pharius, is passim , the old woman is 
outrageous tn her — at the end of it 
he stops short.)—What in the world 
do you make such a noise about ?— 
what is there to laugh at ? 

" Marg. O poor Sganarelle, ho, ho, 
ho! ah, those asses the philosophes ! 
ho, ho! poor man, poor man, whata 
passion he is in ! ho, ho! oh dear, how 
Yny sides ache ! But more, more, good 
master ; how does it all end? I could 
sit all day to hear it. Peste! my nose 
gets so wrinkled, my spectacles won't 
stay on. But read away ; pray do. - 

Mol. My good Margot, you shall 
hear the rest when I have written it ; 
but the old fool will be obliged tomarry 
the jade ; he has brought ít upon him- 
self. But, hist ! there is some one in 
the road. See if that is not Chapelle 
endeavouring to open the garden-gate 
—go and let him in. (She ott.) 
Margot, theu art the critic for me.— 
Brecour, I hope I did thee nothing less 
than justice ; and if I did read my 
own composition with a little more zest 
than I felt in reading thine, it is per- 
donable enough. His Majesty shall 
have the consequence of Margot's ap- 


probation. In spite of Despreaux’s 
sinister croakings, the comedy shall be 
acted in its present state. Now for 


Chapelle, who must be toast-master 
in my place, as long as I remain a 
milksop.—Are you there, Chapelle? 
this way, friend, come in. 





VINDICIZ CARTHUBIANZ. 


Ma NonTH, 

Sra—In taking upon yourself the 
duties of Editor of Maga, I presume 
you were satisfied that it was no si- 
hecure you had undertaken; but if 
you had any doubts of this before, the 
receipt of a few such letters as this 
would bring conviction to your mind 
nil] will. But before I write a single 
word which cin by any possibility be 
construed to have been written with an 


angry feeling, let me assure you of one 
fact, that you possess my most un- 
feigned respect and admiration ; but, 
doubtless, you disregard the praise of 
such a tittling as I confess myself to 
be, being not only young in years, but 
in experience also, more especially as 
your eyes (and I dare say your ears 
are daily feasted with such unquali 
tributes of applause from contempo- 
17 
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— ni ae brought together 
in 


excellent article — Fra 
ill at 


of your last Number. Truth 
force its way, in spite of all op- 
ition ; and I am quite convinced 
nothing but & Number of Mags 
(the Maga xar’ xx») could have 
uced such a phenomenon as to 
ve elicited candid admiration from 
some of the periodicals and journals, 
whom I tlíere find throwing in their 
mite of approbation. But there is not 
the least occasion for me to butter you, 
(Ilike the word—I borrow it from your- 
self;) for you, I am sure, are above 
all such iggish humbug. Your 
contributors are prime fellows—I wish 
I could enlist myself as one—mais cela 
viendra peut-étre. I like yourself—I 
like Ebony—lI like the gallant Ensign ; 
in fact, I like you all; you are even 
after my own heart; and what is still 
better, you are all Tories, which, in 
my dictionary, I find to be a synonyme 
of gentleman. I write, therefore, more 
in sorrow than in anger. Anger I ne- 
ver could be presumptuous enough to 
entertain for a moment against the 
Editor of Maga ; but I feel, and I 
may eer I pics — 

t at finding any thing in your 

S ich is not exactly, aa I tbink, lone 
out by facts. You have an article in 
your last Number, entitled Vindicie 
Gaelice : the article itself is excellent 
throughout. I admire the down- 
righ (Coleridge would ask leave 
before using such a word) with which 
the writer takes the bull by the horns, 
and, stripping the thing of all its ex- 
traneous gloss, lays open to the view, 
gnd exposes to the ridicule of the pub- 
lic, the real cant and humbug of the 
Whiggy Rectors and would-be Rec- 
tors. I was myself, like many others, 
quite in tbe dark on the subject ; and 
as an individual I have to thank your 
contributor for drawing aside the cur- 
tain, and letting me into the secret. I 
did not, I confess, even when unini- 
tiated, liken it for an instant to our 
Chancellorships of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, which princes and nobles seek 
to obtain, and glory in their success; 
but, I confess, I was not prepared for 
so truly ridiculous an expose as it now 
stands—the writer has hardly left 
Den rt enough to cover their naked- 
ness—tbe constituent members, and 
the U-niveraity of Glasgow itself, and 
whether they have a Rector or have 
none, or who is that Rector, (if they 


219 
have one, ) or whois not, whether it be 
neisculus ipse, or the immaculate 


Sir Jemmy, are to me matters of the 
most perfect indifference, having no 
concern in IM but I de- 
ight in-a at Whigs; and 
when I laugh at them, I bai not 
only heartily, but —— > be» 
eause they most richly deserve it—bug 
they cannot be in better hands than 
those of Kit North and Co. ; and their 
bitterest foes, (whom I take to be all 
true lovers of their country,) cannot 
wish them a greater punishment than 
that you may live to squabash them 
ad infinitum,—that done, you may just- 
ly write, “ Ezegi monumentum ære pe- 
Venniug. ‘ 

But to leave them.—There is one 
passage in this said article of Vindi- 
cie Gaelice, which has induced this 
epistle from me, and which annoys 
me much. The article is calculated, 
as I before said, to give great delight 
to all true men—and were it not for 
this confounded passage, the pleasure 
I experienced in reading it would also 
be unalloyed. The passage is, “ The 
Charterhouse boys, for example, are 
a hundred miles above them in every 
species of nicae From my 
superscription you will perceive that 
I am a Charterhouse boy myself,— 
and I may as well add that I am an 
Englishman. Had the mention of 
this school stood alone in the article, 
unconnected with any other Engliah 
public school, I should not have quar- 
relled with the writeratall. I should not 
for an instant have thought of exami- 
ning into the correctness of the state- 
ment, that we were a hundred miles 
above the Glasgow-boys, in every spe- 
cies of respectability, or whether we 
were one mile — — I wish 
not to arrogate to the school a greater 
degree of respectability than it actual» 
ly possesses. It is not from any na- 
tional prejudice, therefore, that Ispeak, 
but from a feeling au connected 
with my own country. The writer in 
the preceding paragraph has these 
words: '* To of comparing 
them with the boys of Eton, or West- 
minster, or Winchester, or Harrow, 
either in regard to external - 
ance or manners, or, what is of higher 
importance than all, in regard to scho- 
larship, would be about as abeurd as 
it would be to compare a spouting- 
club in Cheapside with the Bri 
House of Commons.” Then follows 
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my sóre point—the 
— Fhe Ch 
example, are a — miles gea | 
them in every species of respectabili- 
ty.” Now, if Í understand English, 
or the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed by any set number of words, 
the preceding sentences draw a com- 
—— exalting us, it is true, above 

e Glasgow boys one hundred miles, 
but assuredly degrading us below the 
four other great public schools of Eng- 
land, in a proportionate, if not great- 
er, degree. The words ** The Charter- 
house boys, for example,” as 1 under- 
stand them, are tantamount to ‘‘ even 
the Charterhouse boys." The justice 
of this comparison, and of the infer- 
ence to be deduced from it, Sd the in- 
ference I have drawn be the legitimaté 
one,) I deny fn toto. I feel myself 
incompetent, and therefore will not 
attempt a disquisition of the compa- 
rative literary merits of the five schools 
mentioned. One word on the subject 
I may say before I take my leave of 
you—but at present I confine myself 
to the word “ respectability,” in the 
sensein which I fancy the writer intend- 
: ed to use it. Ido not mean to enter im- 
toa long account of the foundation, re- 
venues, and other et cefera, connected 
with the school.—Suffice it to my, that 
it was founded some two hundred years 

, by Thomas Sutton,—a worthy of 
his day—and let it be remembered 
also, that I confine myself to the 
school part of the establishment, not 
noticing that excellent and highl 
charitable part of the institution whic 
provides for the maintenance and sup- 
port of eighty decayed gentlemen. 

It is an endowed school, of which 
the King is the patron and governor ; 
the other governors of it are the first 
nobles of the land, and amongst them 
we number the highest dignitaries of 
the Church and State. The charitable 
m of the school is an endowment 

40 boys, who are nominated b 
the governors vicissim—they are 
of them children of highly respectable 

rents, and the only fault that can 

found with it, perhaps, is, that they 
are too ble—as the charity was 
not intended for those who could un- 
sided give their children the educa- 
tion which they receive there. This 
is a fault —but one which Alderman 
Waithman, of linen-draper Sora 
will tell you is not peculiar to the 
' Charterhouse. Of these 40 a certain 


jectionable pas- 
ouse boys, for 


mamber are eeht to the two wnt 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, 
saitable provision, as the school pos- 
sesses no inconsiderable comes of pa-. 
tronage both at the one and the other. 
The remainder of the school consiste 
of a certain number of boys, who board 
at the houses of the respective masters 
of the schools, and where the expense 
is of itself sufficient to render it selec?. 
In addition to these two classes, there 
are a few boys who attend the school 
at the hours of study, and who, for 2 
triffing expense, (T Wink ten guineas 
per annum, ) enjoy the advantage of 
receiving the best classical education. 
Such were the component parts of the 
Charterhouse school, eight years spo 
when I was there, (for although away 
from the , I still consider m a 
member ;) and the only change f have 
since heard of, is a ive nume- 
rical improvement in the number of 
boarders, from 100, or 170, to some- 


thing like $60. Such is the school 
which the writer of Vindicie Gaelice 


ranks in an inferior grade to Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, and Har- 
row 


The Charterhouse school is situated 
in the heart of the m lis—and, as 


I have already stated, the low terms on 
which the class whom I have designa- 
ted day-boys, may obtain an excellent 
classical education—a natural conse- 
quence of this is that you will find the 
sons of respectable tradesmen a 
king of the same education with the 
sons of This circumstance oc- 
curs to my mind as being probably the 
one which your correspondent had in 
his mind, and which he would repre- 
sent as deteriorating from the respec- 
tability i the worldly acceptation of 
the word) of the Charterhouse school. 
Of Winchesterand Harrow, I know lit- 
tle or nothing ; but if 1 am enabled to 
establish myself on an equal footing 
with Eton and Westminster, I am in- 
different as to those two. And this 
evil, E it — exists, we my cer- 
tain knowledge, in a greater degree at 
Westminster ; that is, the same class 


exists In a greater number there : and 
Eton likewise has its oppidants, & race 
which corresponds with the day-boys 


of the Charterhouse and Westminster. 
Each of the above-mentioned schools 
has its endowment, or charitable part 
of the institution ; and those who re- 
ceive the benefit of those several insti- 
tutions are taken from the same ranks 
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in life—each has its boarders ; and 
there the expense of each scheol I take - 
to be much the same. All that go. 


to the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge from these several schools, 
ge on. the same footing—mix in the 
same society—and meet with she same 
degree of countenance and notice. If 
de these facts Me — l 

our contributor to disprove them 
—I think I ain Jiad in Raid that 
he has not done well, at least not fair- 


— the Charterhouse to done 
publie schools of England. 


willingly constitute you arbiter 
between us—always i 
willing to of the effiee. 

One werd of their comparative lite- 
rary merits, and on this point, pey- 
haps, this very attempt to vindicate 
my brother Carthusians from the 
s of want of respeetability will 

im your estimation ; but 


t Er uno disce omnes." 


Every one of these sehools bas its par- 
tisular admirers ; and each has pro- 
duced many and excellent ; 
ME 
to attempt the erecting a superiorit 
the one over the other. d 
There are, I am certain, many Car- 
thusians who read Maga; for ge- 
nersl they are men of good taste ; 
but, I dere say, I am the only one in 


Ediuburgh. But as I do not ambition 
the involving myself in a literary 
squabble, nor for the reputation 


of a controversialist, which Mr Sand. - 
ferd of Close-College celebrity has, in 
my opinion, imprudently and inima- 
turely sought and obtained, I trust the 
feelings which have induced me to 
write these will not be misinteg- 
preted, bat place to their proper ac- 
court, simply, a desire to see pushes 
wade mywif (had T been willing and 
made m Ww an 

camapetent) as good a scholar as any 
ether school in England could. have 


There is one trait in our character, 
which, I em happy to say, is not con- 
fined te ourselves, but which I do 
maintain we possess in a very eminent 
degree, that we are true men and loyal 
—no humbug whiggish patriotism— 
but pure and consistent loyalty—the 

y which impresses on our hearts 
the justice of the words, ** Fear God, 
and honour the King,” net as an ab- 
stract principle, but applicable to our 
own King George. 

Had you been — Ar North, at 
our foundation dinner, twelve months 
since, as I was, you would have spent 
a jovial day ; and what is still better, 

ou would have heard sentiments of 
oyalty, in which you could not have 
failed to sympatbize, (although rather 
dainty in that respect,) emanate from . 
men who have done credit to the school 
which nurtured them—the country 
which gave them birth, and the King 
who haa deigned to empley their ta- 
ts. 

At your next contributors’ dinner 
at Am "8, give this to the writer 
of Vindieise Gaelice, and tell him that, 
if I was present, I would give him as 
a toast, up standing, three times three, 
€* Floreat in eternum Carthusiana Domus." 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CARTHUSIANUS. 


Edinburgh, 4th February, 1893. 
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SPECIMENS OP THE ITALIAN ART OF HOAXING. 
No. II. 
NOVEL THE SEVENTH. 
* How Brother Peter, sper of Sienne,) intending to hoax a Florentine clerk, 


was himself hoaxed 
life." 


Ir the wits and humourists of Flo- 


rence were accustomed not to spare one adj 


another in 'the pursuit of any good 
practical joke, it will readily be belie- 
ved, that they were not more scrupu- 
lous in the performance, when the ci- 
tizen of a rich republic was fated to 
be the butt of their ridicule—and, last 
of all, when the ill-starred object had 
rendered himself obnoxious (as the 
.Siennese were considered iarly apt 
to do) by acts of personal o on. 

. In Prato, a fair and honourable city 
-of Tuscany, there lived (not long ago 

‘one Master Mico da Sienna, Prior of the 


the Florentine, in such a manner that it cost him his 


ly out of his chamber, (which was 
joining his uncle’s) and went into 
the church, where they had that morn- 
ing interred a young girl who had died, 
after a six hours’ iliness, of eating poi- 
sonous mushrooms; and, taking the 
body out of the grave, and having care- 
fully replaced the tomb-stone, carried 
it on his shoulders to a place behind the 
high altar, where he fastened it to the 
rope of one of the church-bells ( which 
it was the business of his friend, the 
Florentine, to ring for matins) so dex- 
terously, that the ringer, without ha- 

i ived the cause,would be gure 


ving percer 

Convent of Pieve," with whomdwelthis to have the feet come bobbing against 
‘nephew, who wasalsoaclerk,(although his face at the first pull; and, having 
so young as to be not yet in priest's thus disposed his machinery, he with- 
-Yobes,) and who kept under him a cu- drew toa hiding-place, from whence he 
Tate to perform the services of the could witness, uno , the success 

church and sacristy ; who, being a na- of the stratagem. 
tive of Florence, was generally known The hour of matins being arrived, 
by the a tion of ** The Floren- the Florentine rose and went to the 
tine.” This last mentioned personage, church without a light, as was his cus- 
although himself young in years, was, tom, since he had been so long in the 
nevertheless, very shrewd, and some- practice as to be able to find his bell- 
what malicious in temper, insomuch rope in the dark. To it he went ac- 
that he was in perpetual feud -cordingly, without the slightest sus- 
and litigation with Master Peter, (the  picion, and, at the first pull, = it had 
nephew,) which was not a little dis- * adjusted,) he felt the -cold 
ing to the worthy Prior,and would feet come bounce against his left tem- 
ve given twenty times occasion for ple and shoulder; upon which he set 
-his dismissal, if he had not been found up a howl of terror, and exclaiming, 
0 useful in his station, as not to be. ** O Christ, save me!” let go the 
parted with for a trifle; although, at , and ran away screaming as fast 
the same time, his great services did de his legs would cars him—All which 
not prevent his worthy master from Master Peter beheld from his spy- 
pluming himself on his superior rank, place with incredible satisfaction, and 
and treating him with contemptuous after having (to render his constet- 
insolence proportioned to what be con- nation more complete) locked the 
sidered to be the difference between door by which he entered, so as to 
their conditions, prevent his regress out of the church, 
Now, Master Peter, who had no- retired quietly to his own chamber to 


thing so much at heart as to playa sleep. 
The Florentine, already half out of 


trick upon the Florentine, one 
finding a good opportunity offer itself his senses, no sooner reached the door 


for the , resolved to avail him- and found it locked, than he was read 

self of it that very night; and so, as to drop senseless. However, he col- 
soon às supper was over, and all the lected himself sufficiently to seek his 
household retired to sleep, he stole soft- way to the principal entrance, where 





* Priore nelle Pieve principale. 
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he succeeded in unbarring the doors break, he began to stir, and, turnin 
and letting himself out ; which, when himself in his bed, (not yet well — 


moonlight, (it being one of the finest 
nights in the whole of that season,) 
that he began to reflect, without dis- 
turbance, on that which had occasion- 
ed him so much terror ; and, bethink- 
ing himself of the circumstance of the 
door by which he had entered, being 
— locked from und e 
at a strong suspicion e 
trick that had been played him, of 
which he knew nobody but Master 
Peter could be the author. In order, 
therefore, to satisfy himself, he went 
back and lit a e at the sacrament 
lamp, * with which (not without some 
remaining sensation of terror) he re- 
turned to tbe scene of action, where he 
soon — —— T 
suspected ; for there was the SUS- 
pended by the hair of its head io the 
identical Yell-rope—which he knew to 
be that of the poor girl who had been 
buried in the morning, both by the 
of the flaxen tresses, and by the 
gar of flowers with which it was 
adorned. Moved with compassion, 
therefore, he was about to return it to 
mnitelingly displaced, when a thought 
unfeelingly di » when a t 
of vengeance occurred to him, which 
he felt himself quite unable to resist ; 
80, leaving the body where he found 
it, he looked about — — 
@ passage out upon , from 
whence he made his way down into 
the cloister,-and so to the little en- 
trance-door which Master Peter had 
suas lie o which * 

now He return 
again into the church, fastened the 
great gate, and, taking the dead body 
on his shoulders, carried it on tip-toe 
through the cloisters to the door of 
Master Peter's chamber, which (ha- 
ving first satisfied himself, by listen- 
ing at the key-hole, that he was sound 
asleep b his snoríng) he softly and 
cau opened—and, advaucing to 
the bed, deposited his load on the pil- 
low, by the side of the sleeper, and 
Fas uis his am to conceal pepe 
e purpose of witnessin - 

fect of his counterplot. j 

Long it was before Master Peter's 
^ gap ended, but at length, about day- 


he laid his hand on the face of his un- 
welcome bed-fellow, which, being cold- 
er than marble, caused him to with- 
draw it as suddenly, and withall to 
open DE eye; which no sooner fixed 
emselves on the face of the ; 
than the transaction of the pedian 
evening flashed on his recollection, and 
he concluded, that the strange visita- 
tion, which he now expérienced, was 
in recompence of the sacrilege he had 
committed, and for which he was now 
doomed to receive some signal punish- 
ment. Leaping, therefore, from the 
bed, in an agony of horror, he ran out 
in his shirt to corridor, which was 
adjoining his apartment, and there un- 
ily coming to the head of a stair» 
case, which he forgot in his terror, he 
lost his footing, and tumbled from the 
head of the stairs to the bottom, at the 
expense of a broken arm and rib, and 
of two or three severe contusions on 
the scull. There he lay, unable to 
move, making the most hideous excla- 
mations, from mingled pain and ter- 
ror, till he awakened the house with 
his cries; and the Prior himself, has- 
tening to the spot, found his beloved 
nephew in the condition above de- 
scribed, without the power of affording 
the least explanation. 

Meanwhile, the Florentine, who had 
observed all that passed, eallied forth 
from his ambush, and going softly to 
Master Peter's chamber, took the corpse 
once more on hisshoulder, and carryi 
it back into the — the way he bad 
brought it, unseen of any one, d i 
it securely in the grave from which it 
had been taken, with the garland on its 
head, so that it appeared as if it had 
never been moved ; and thence went 
to ring the Ave-Maria bell, as it was 
already broad day-light. Nor was he 
long employed in this office, before he 
was summoned by the Prior, (who 
had all this time been vainly sp 
ing to recall poor Master Peter to hi 
senses, and draw from him an intelli. 
gible answer, ) to go and call a physi- 
cian, the best of his time in the city 
of Prato. Having dispatched the Flo- 
rentine on this , the good Prior 
gave directions to the assistants to con- 
vey the wounded man beck to his 
chamber ; but the order was no soon- 
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er pronounced, than he as sudden- 
ly recovered the use of speech, of 
which he had been deprived, and, 
with the most manifest tokens of ter- 
ror and repugnance, demanded that 
be might be carried any where else 
rather. than to that frightful place; 
upon which they took him to an apart- 
ment which was destined for s 
and where, not without much difficule 
ty, he at last prevailed on himself 
give them an explanation of what had 
caused his terror, and of the hideous 
spectre he hed beheld on his pillow. 
ne of the — whe was A man 
courage, jmmediately u ace 
eount being given, hastened to the 
spot to the reality ; and find- 
ing the bed empty, and no vestige ap- 
pesring of what created this ter. 
rible alarm, returned, «nd 
that Master Peter must have seen these 
things in a dream-—an opinion which 
was acquiesced in by some neighbour- 
ing priests, whohad, in the mean- 
while, been attracted to the spot by 
his cries, and who all concurred in as- 
eribing what had passed to a distracted 
imagination. 

Master Peter, still more amaged, and 
incensed by this conclusion, now insist- 
ed upon being himselfcarried back to his 
chamber, where he found every thing 
as had been reported, and which yet 
farther increased his perplexity. — 
Meanwhile, the physicians arriving, 

escribed the usual remedies both for 

is outward hurts, and his supposed 
mental dera ent; and the former 
having been found less severe than was 
first apprehended, the unfortunate suf- 
ferer, to excuse himself from the im- 
utation cast on his understanding, 
a to relate, in a clear and connect- 
ed manner, the whole his of what 
ed, so far as it was known to 

him, first asking pardon (with man 
expressions of shdme and contrition,) 
for the trick he had himself endeavour. 
ed to play on the Florentine. How 
great, then, was his astonishment and 
rage, when the Florentine, with the 
utmost —— truth and simplicity, 
solemnly denied all knewledge of any 
trick having been practised on him 
whatever, or of any part of the alleged 
transactions ; adding, that after ring- 
ing the matin-bell as usual, during 
which no event had happened in any 
manner to disturb him, he had return- 
ed to bed, and was there expecting the 
signal for the Ave-Maria, when 
was alarmed by Master Peter's cries, 
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and the noise made by those who came 
to call him. ** Hew !" exclaimed Mas- 
ter Peter, half choked with passion ; 
** and did you not ive the corpee 
attached to the pe? And did 
pes feel its feet dangling in your 
? And did you net run away, terti- 
fied out of your life?" And so 
word for word the whole history 
event, exactly as he had before related 
of whieh the Florentine 
again, in like manner, pit in iss 
sue by a positive denial. Upon this 
Master Peter could contain himself no 
longer, but challenged an immediste 
test of his veracity, by morie id 
grave from whieh the body had 
taken. Thither all the by-standers ad- 
journed accordingly ; and there (to 
his utter oonfusion) the corpse was 
found, laid out in precise order, with 
not even pod a a a e e 
eomposed, and with no sign ving 
been moved since the hour of its in- 


terment. 

It is impossible to describe the 
mingled feelings of wonder and vera» 
tion with which this miracle was be- 
held by the baffied schemer, who 


(to shorten the tale) gave orders to be 
instantly carried back to his chamber, 
and put to bed, where, having leisure 
to eonsider all that had passed, he 
found so little comfort or satisfection 
in his reflections, that he fell into me. 
lancholy, and thence into frenzy, in 
which latter state he was so tempted 
by the Devil, that one merning, being 
left alone in his chamber, he threw 
himself out of the window, and frac- 
tured his skull, by which he died on — 
the epot. Hisold uncle, in despair for 
his loss, having no longer any one to 
succeed him, renounced the p , 
and passed the remainder of his da 
in retirement at Sienna, bei 
to the last, that his 

been bewitched. As for the Flo- 
rentine, he found that it would not be 
convenient for him to remain behind, 
with so much of doubt and mystery 
attached to an ineident in which he 
performed so distinguished a part ; 
and removing to Florence, became 
clerk of the Sacristy of St Peter the 
Great, where, in of time, he 
ventured to divulge the whole truth, 
and has since often and often related 
the affair precisely asit occurred, with- 
out which the world would never have 
been made acquainted with so rare and 


he diverting a history. 


1925. ] 
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THE NINTH NOVEL. 


* How Brancezio Malespini, 
of La Justizia, got, from a thing o 
nigh cost him his Life." 


GriovAN Faancesco DEL Branco, 
whe, among his numerous excellent 
ifications, possessed that of being 
best rada his-time, (being 
gifted with a majestic presence, a vast 
memory, good voice, and admirable 
unciation,) used often to relate 
in Florenoe there was a certain 
oubg gentleman, named Brancazio 
ini, who (as is common at that 
ee) was ort in love with a lady 
reat beauty dwelling at Ricorboli; 
without the Gate of St Nicholas. This 
lady was married to & worthy man of 
those parts, who carried on the trade 
of a lime-burner ; and it often happen- 
ed, that Brancazio visited her during 
the night-time, while her husband was 
busy in superintending his kilns ; and, 
on those oecasions, to avoid suspicion, 
he let himself owt in the evening by 
the wicket of St Nicholas’ gate, and 
returned the next morning, two hours 
sfter day-break, by crossing the river at 
Rovezzino, (having taken care to se» 
cure in his pay the man who keeps the 
passage, ) and thence proceeding along 
the bank of the river to the Gate of La 
Justizia, and so outside the city walls 
tothe Gate of La Croce, where he again 
let himself in by the wicket, which, 
miens it was usual to leave 
open at ours for foot-passengers. 
And, by these prudent precautions, 
he succeeded in carrying on his in- 
trigue for a long time together, with- 
out observation, and without the small. 
est suspicion. 
it happened that, once as he was 
— by his accustomed route 
from the house of his innamorata, and, 
having crossed the Ferry, was proceed- 
ing the bank of the Arno, he 
ied, when he came opposite the 
gallows, that he heard a voice from 
quarter, and the words, ** Ora 
pro eo!” on which he sto in 
one amazement, and, turning his eyes 
towards the place of execution, where 
he perceived what he thought to be 
three or four men suspended from the 
fatal tree, and swinging to end fro in 
the wind, like malefactors who had 
been executed. Now, as it was a full 
hour te day-break, and no moon, he 
could not be fully satisfied whether 


sing, before day-break, without'side the Gate 
no account, so terrible a Fright as had well 


what he so believed himself to have 
seen was real, or only shadows ; but, 
while he stood considering, and ‘not 
without some unpleasant feeling, he 
again distinctly heard the words (ut- 
tered in a low and hollow voice) ** Orá 
pro eo!” and he then fancied he saw 
eomebody ascend the ladder to the top 
of the ws; whereupon he, (who 
had all his life been esteemed a person 
of courage, and was one who made a 
jest of spirits, witcheries, and devils, ) 
said to himeelf, “ shall I then be so 
weak and pusillanimous as to shrink 
from investigating the cause of these 
strange appearances, and remain all 
the rest of my life in doubt whethet 
I have been visited by spectres and 
toms ?” And, so saying, he 
ldly marched up to the fatal” : 
and, without any hesitation, leaped 
over the inclosure of the platform on 
which the gallows were erected. Here, 
however, he found reason to repent of 
his rashness ; for, no sooner had he 
brought himself ona level with the foot 
of the gallows, than, once more looking 
upwards, he beheld the figure which he 
had before taken for the executioner, 
standing at the head of the gallows, 
and which, instantly ‘on perceiving 
him, exclaimed, in the same hollow 
tone, ** Wait a minute! wait a mi- 
nute! and you shall be hanged also.” 
Then, letting go something which ft. 
held in its arms, as if ready to fasten 
it to the beam of the gallows, and 
which, on being released, fell with à 
heavy noise to the ground, it descended 
the ladder with the lightness and dex- 
terity of a cat, and made hastily to the 
rash intruder, who, now quite over- 
whelmed with terror, and believing 
that it was either the Devil or one of 
his goblins who had him wholly in 
his power, lost, at its approach, all 
power to move, and dropped on the 
ground, without sense or recollection, 
like a dead person. . 

The next morning, some labourers, 
who were going that way to their daily 
work, perceiving some unusual ap- 
pearances at the gallows, went to dis- 
cover what it could mean, and there 
they found Brancezio not yet recovered 
from his swoon, fastened to the foot of 
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the ladder, with a woman's apron tied 
round his neck, so tight as almost to 
choke him, and half a dozen large 
pumpkins swinging over head, like so 
many malefactors. Having examined 
Brancazio, and supposing him to be 
quite dead, they ran back to the city 
to mention what they had seen, and 


the people flocked thither in crowds. 


to witness so strange a spectacle ; 
amongst whom were some who, know- 
ing Brancazio’s person,,ran back to 
acquaint his friends, and they, hasten- 
ing to the spot, caused the body to be 
removed to the Temple Church, in 
the neighbourhood, where they caused 
it to be examined, and, by medical as- 
sistance, at length restored it to life. 
For many hours, however, after he 
had given signs of returning anima- 
tion, he was unable either to utter a 
syllable, or to comprehend a word that 
was spoken to him ; and a still longer 
period elapsed before he could 

to the purpose, or give any intelligi- 
ble account of what had befallen him. 
Even after he had recovered his senses, 
he lay many weeks in a sick and lan- 
guishing condition, nor did he ever 
afterwards cease to exhibit one 
— effect of es € d 
experienced, every hair on his 
having dropped off, so that, to his 
dying day, he looked like one afflicted 
with the leprosy, or with some other 
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ige and incurable distemper. He 
would, moreover, have remained, to 
his latest hour, im with the 
belief that it was the devil himself 
whom he had encountered, and who 
had endowed those pumpkins which 
were found hanging on the gallows 
with the human shape to deceive him, 
had it not been that the following 
night after that on which this strange 
incident happened, several persons, 
who were on the watch, saw a poor 
crazy woman, (by name Biliorsa, who 
was very well known in the = 
bourhood, and perfectly harmless, al- 
though out of her senses,) soon after 
nightfall, slowly and cautiously ad- 
vance to the gallows, and mounting 
the ladder, cat'down the pum 1 
and afterward proceed to bury ; 
so that, upon putting all circumstances 
it ras he who, on the preceding night, 
it was she who, on the i ight, 
had so terrified the unite Bran- 
cazio, by acting the double part of exe- 
cutioner and priest to the imagined 
malefactors, and who, after ing 
Brancazio himself to the foot of the 

m with intent ding di — 
in like manner, findi e weight 
too great for her strength, contented 
herself with tying her apron round his 
neck, and apt yan rs with it to the 
lowest step of the ladder. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND SUPPER. 


So ardent a desire had these gallant gentlemen and fair ladies to meet to- 
gether again for the purpose of telling stories, that the ensuing week appear- 
ed to all of them the longest they had ever experienced. Thursday at last 
came, however, and not one but was before the appointed time on the field 
of action; whereupon Amarantha, having caused a great fire to be lighted, 
and di all the seats in order round it, ordered her guests to be summon- 
ed to the apartment—an order which they gladly obeyed ; and, when all be. 
coming ceremonies between them, havi ced herself in the 
principal seat, took the rest, one by one, by the hand, and made them sit 

own in the order which chance preseribed to them. 

The lady ripis. esc was tall and well-made, of — counte- 
nance, a majestic forehead, and winning aspect. Grace was on her lips, gra- 
vity in her utterance, and sweetness and elegance in all her movements. 
Her dress was simple, though beautiful—in the style used by our widow la- 
dies, consisting of a thin gauze handkerchief on the head and neck, and a 

lack cymarr, of equally light drapery, tastefully thrown over a robe of the 
finest linen ; ŝo that, to look at her, one would have said she resembled a ce- 
lestial and immortal goddess, rather than a being of this earth. Who, after 
she had saluted all present with a graceful smile, and received the compliment 
of their silent acknowledgments, thus spoke : ** Since this evening’s stories are, 
according to agreement, to be of longer duration than those which were told 
at our last meeting, I am of opinion that the sooner we begin them, most 
worthy gentlemen and de ies, the better, so that time may not be want- 
ing, nor supper spoil. And, therefore, without further preamble, I will proceed at 
once to the tale I purpose to relate.” 


1693. 
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THE FIRST NOVEL OF THE SECOND SUPPER. 


** How Laxaaro di Maestro Basilio da Milano went to see his nei 


Gabriello 


neighbour 
fish, and was drowned. Whereupon Gabriello availed himself of his uncommon 


resemblance to the deceased, by 


ing to be hi the Man who had been 


drowned, and so, having made himself master of all his effects, married his 


own Wife a second time, and lived a 

great festivity. 

Pisa,.as you may have read, and 
must have = an tell, — in 
times past one e most lous 
and flourishing cities, not only of Tus- 
cany, but of all Italy, and inhabited 
by multitudes of rich and noble citi- 
zens. Once a time, long before 
it fell ander the dominion of F ce, 
a Milanese doctor arrived there from 
Paris, where he had studied and per- 
gai having (iüvech Gode prow 

vin rough God's provi- 

dence) paternal some cures which 

ery 

by means thereof established a high 
— was induced to remain 
ng to Milan, (where he hed no 
returning to Milan, (w e no 
near friends or connexions left,) and 
pee with so much success, that 
shortly became very rich, and was 
known far and near by the 


Master Basilio of Milan. He had not ^ 


long been settled at this residence be- 
fore he took to himself a wife, from 


how to profit by that which he spent 
in it, being of a dull and sluggi uen 
nius, by nature shy and unsocial, of 
few words, and withall so self-willed 
and obstinate, that, if he once said, 
‘< No," to any thing, not all the world 
could ever move him to alter his de- 
termination, which induced his father, 
knowing his clownish and intractable 


greater pleasure 
of the city would have afforded. him. 


fime with her and his Children in 


He had led this rustic life for up- 
wards of ten years, when a strange 
and malady broke out at 
Pisa, attacking people at first with a 
burning fever, and then with a deep 
sleep, or torpor, which ended in death ; 
and it was as infectious as the plague. 
Master Basil, who (like most of his 

ession) was avaricious of gain, 
thought only of the harvest, but, in 
the reaping, caught the soca 
and found neither syrup nor ba 
of such efficacy as to resist its advances, 
which, in a very few hours, put an 
end to him ; and not himself only, but 
so — the infection, that all the 
members of his family caught it, and 
all dropped, one after the other, an 
old woman servant only surviving to 
tell the tale. The disorder went on, 
prone in its effects throughout all 

city so long as the season lasted, 
and then gradually diminished in 
force, and exhausted itself, leaving 
only the remembrance of it behind, 
which was long very terrible, being 
known to the survivors by the name 
of the ** Mal del Vermo.”* After 
which, such of the citizens as had fled 
to escape its ravages, returned to 
their accustomed employments ; and, 
amongst others, Lazzaro become sole 
heir to a considerable property by 
the extinction of his whole family, 
came to Pisa to collect and take pos- 
session of his inheritance, which he 
had no sooner performed than he re- 
turned to his habitation in the coun- 
try, with no other retinue than the 
old woman before mentioned, in addi- 
tion to the man-servant whom he had 
before retained in his service. 

When it was known that the rich 
Lazzaro was come back to live among 
them, it will be readily supposed that 
there was not a family for miles round, 
but became solicitous of the honour of 

iding him a wife, notwithstanding 
is rudeness of manners and obstinate 
temper ; but, in reply to every sug- 





* The Worm-illness. 
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gestion, he resolately declared his in- 


tention to take four years to consider ` became 


of it; .which being rted abroad, 
speedily put a stop to all further soli- 
sitations, whieh it was known, from 
the character of the man, would be of 
no manner of use. Meanwhile, he 
continued to live after his former fa- 
shion, keeping himself as much aloof 
from all intercouse with society as the 
devil from holy water. It happened 
that there dwelt in a cottage, or Mat in 
front of hia house, a man called 
Gebriello, with his wife, (whose name 
wes Santa,) and two children—e 

of five, and a girl of three years 
Now Gabriello was an excellent sports- 
men, and an adept in all arts of fish- 
ing and fowling, by means of which, 
he principally contrived to keep his 
family from starving, with the assist- 
ance, however, of his wife's spinning- 
wheel. It God that this Ga- 
brielle bore a resemblance to Lazzavo 
in. countenance which was quite asto- 
nishing. Both were red-haired, with 
beards of similar cut and dimensions, 
and such that any body who aaw them 
together would have pronounced them 
to be twin-brothers ; and, seen apart, 
nothing was more common than to 
mistake one for the other—not only 
their persons, but their very manners 
and habits being formed in the same 
mould, and nothing about them, but 
their dress, by which they could be 
distinguished. In that single respect, 
however, they differed —the one going 
clad in the coarse garb of a peasant, 
while the other wore fine linen and 
the clothes of a gentleman. 

- This remarkable resemblance begot 
in the mind of Lazzaro a strange kind 
of affection for the person who so re- 
sembled him ; insomuch, that he was 
continually sending to Gabriello meat 
end drink from his own table; and 
also frequently invited him to his own 
house, to dine and sup with him ; and 
this sort of — zwi a fa- 
miliarity so t, that, in a short time, 
he began to find it impossible to live 
without him. One day, among others, 
it happened that the discourse between 
them at table turned upon fishing ; 
and Gabriello, who, as has been said, 
was extremely expert in all branches 
of the art, set about explaining to him 
the method of diving with the casting- 
net, at the same time recommending 
it so strongly, on account of the suc- 
cess attending it, as well as the pas- 
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time which it afforded, that Lazzaro 
inpatient to witness it, not 
being able to conceive how such 
fish could be caught, not only with the 
net, aud by the » but.also in the 
mouths of the fishers. He therefore 
besought Gabriello, who being desi- 
rous immediately to comply with his 
request, they broke up at once from 
table, and went to the river's side, 
where, under the shade of some lofty 
and spreading trees, he caused Las- 
garo to rest himself, while he stripped 
to the skin, and plunged into the water 
— — on gs — which, 
r a short time, t up again 
een or ten large fish of the 
quality. ‘ 
TAREE ue li thos a miracle to 


much esse they were caught 
ee ae eR D dete af EORNM, 
operating with his desire i 

better acquainted with the mystery, 
to induee him to follow iel- 
lo's example, he, with the assistance 
of the latter, in like manner, disem- 


did not reach above his 
Gabriello left him to continue his 
sport, with an injunction not ta ad- 
vance beyond a certain stake, which 
he pointed out to him, in the middle 
of ae river, 798 therewith resumed 
his fishing ; while Lazzaro, enjoyi 
the — of the water, aid ull 
more the diversion of ing his 
eompanion (who every now and then, 
through mere wantonness, exbibited 
to him some of the finest fish, as if he 
had caught them between his teeth in 
the water, ) teok it into his head, that, 
of necessity, there must be dey-light 
at the bottom, to enable him to entrap 
his prey with such sureness and dex- 
terity. Willing, therefore, to satisfy 
himself as to this point of natural n 
losophy, he began to dip his own - 
under water, at first cautiously, then 
a little deeper, advancing at the same 
time nearer and nearer i 


bis breath, nor an idea of swimming, 
he sunk like lead to the bottom, and 
in hi i n, took in 


came 
away by the current, was 


what was passing ; and having at last 
his nets with the fruits of his 


he was 

, received no answer. Upon this, 
he — little —— and un- 
easy ; but his alarm increased, 
when, looking on the bank. he per- 
ceived his compenion's clethes still 
lying there, as when he took them off ; 
at which sight he immediately conjee- 


but not till every spark of life 
was extinet. Gabriello, — war 
not a man to waste his time in vain 


considered it,) and being, by his 
despair. rendered bold, he resolved at 
that 


and, round it one of the nets 
in which be made it appear to have 
been accidentally eutangled, And fas- 
tening the other end of the same net 
to one of the stakes in the river, threw 
the body again into the middle of the 
water, where it lay, in such a position 
as to deceive any body who might dis- 
eover it, into the opinion that it was 
Ver. XIII. 
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drowned by means of that accidendtal 
entanglement. -He then once more 
came ashore, and dressing himself in 
- — the — even to the 
and ‘slippers, took to running with . 
da — 
ing e way,“ H hel 
make haste this way, and — 
sistance te the poor fis an, who is 
drowning.” A miller, who lived hard 
by, was the first to hear his exclama» 
tions, and came out to meet him, $e 
whom he related, iu a confused mans 
ner, and with many loud lamentations, 
how Gebriello, after catching a vast 
number of fish, had at last got en» 
tangled in his nets, and sunk to the  - 
bottom, so that he was afraid it was 
over with kine. The miller, who ne. 
ver doubted for a moment that it was 
Lazzaro who addressed him, and be- 
ing himself an intimate friend of Ge- 
briello's, immediately hastened to the 
and commenced his search as 
i by his informer. The body 
was soon found, entangled in the man- 
ner already described ; and which was 
such, that the miller was wholly. una- 
ble by himself to extricate it. By this 
time, however, the news had spread 
through the hamlet, and the neigh- 
beurs crowding to the spot, they at 
last succeeded in dragging it out of the 
water, not without considerable lace- 
ration of the arms and legs round which 
the nets had been fastened; so that 
all who were present agreed, without 
the smallest hesitation, as to what had 
caused tbe catas e. So, placing it 
on a sort of bier, they earried it to & 
little country church near at hand, 
where it was decently laid out for in- 
speotion, and recognised by all who 
caine to look at it, aa the corpse of 
Gabriello. 

The news had by this time reached 
Pisa ; and the unhappy wife and chil- 
dren of the su unct hasten- 
ing to the spot, were no less deceived 
than the rest of the by-standers. 
Abundance of tears were shed, and so 
sincere was the grief which they de- 
monstrated, that the true Gabriello, 
who .atood by in the clothes of Las- 
zaro, and observed all that passed, . 
could scarcely refrain from joining, 
with his whole heart, in the general 
sorrow for his own so untimely depar- 
ture. Yet was it no small consolation 
to him, to find how deeply he was la- 
mented; and pulling his hat (or re- - 
ther, we should my, the hat of Las- 
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zaro) over bis eyes, and holding to 
them ’s handkerchief to dry 
his tears, he said, in a broken voice, 
(which he counterfeited as much as 
possible to resemble the voice of Laz- 
zaro,) * Do not weep and bemoan 
yourself thus, good woman ; for I will 
never abandon you, seeing that your 
husband, for love of ine, and to do me 
pleasure, caught his death in teaching 
me how to fish with a casting-net ; 
` whereupon I hold myself to be the 
cause of bis disaster, and, so long as I 
live, neither you nor any of yours shall 
come.to want; and when I die, I 
wil make for you such a provision, 
that you shall find no reason to repre! 
that which you have lost ;” which 

words he uttered with many sobs, as 
if the death of Gabriello afflicted him 
beyond measure; and great were the 
commendations and praises which (in 
the character of Lazzaro) he received 
from the by-standers, on account of 
uis generous sentiments expressed by 

In. i À 

So far every thing succeeded accord- 
ing to his wish ; and, when the time 
came for the afflicted widow to with- 
draw herself, and for the interment of 
the corpse, he took his own departure 
for Pisa; and arriving at Lazzaro's 
house, let himself in by means of a 
key which he found in his pocket, and 
entered the apartments with the air 
of a master. He then proceeded, with- 
out farther ceremony, to examine into 
the state and condition of his new-fall- 
en inheritance, and opening all the 
chests, cupboards, drawers, and clo-. 
Sets, one after another in succession, 
feasted his eyes on stores of plate, li- 
nen, and ricb silks and velvets, (for- 
merly the property of the old physi- 
cian and his family ;) but most of all, 
on the goodly prospect of some two or 
three thousand florins in hard cash, 
which had become his property, so that 
he was now scarcely able to contain 
himself for joy. However, recollect- 
ing what was Lazzaro's ordinary mode 
of jving, he continued to dissemble ; 
and at the usual hour of supper came 
forth from his chamber weeping. 

The old servant-maid and man, who 
had been left in charge of the house, 
and who were present at the scene by 
the river-side, and heard his declara- 
tions made to the widow and children, 
were not at all surprised when he com- 
manded that they should forthwith 
carry half a dozen loaves of bread, with 
&- couple of flasks of the best wine, 
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atid a quantity of other — ‘to 
the house of Gabriello the fisherman, 
while he himself sat down to supper 
on the remainder ; and after making a 
scanty meal, (ip further imitation of 
his prototype) locked himself up in his 
chamber for the rest of the night, and 

never stirred thence till late the next 

morning. The two domestics thought 

they, in fact, perceived some slight 

change in their master's voice and mode 

of addressing them ; bat attributed it 

to the grief he had sustained from the 

accident, and entertained no suspicion 

of his identity. 

It will not be supposed that Gabri- 
ello closed his eyes that night, for ru- 
minating on the part which he had to 
perform, and how best to sustain it. 
The next day he, in like manner, sent 
the best part of his breakfast to his 
wife and children ; and inquiring of 
the servant-maid, on her return, how 
she found them, received for answer, 
that she was still dissolved in tears, 
and could by no means be comforted. 
Upon hearing which, he (who; above 
all men living, was tenderly attached 
to his wife,) could find no comfort 
himself, till he could devise the means 
of consoling her. He kept his own 
counsel, however, for a day or two 
longer ; and then, when he thonght 
he could do it without exciting suspi- 
cion, repaired to his own house, and 
(in the character of Lazzaro) demand- 
ed admission to the widow, whom he 
found seated with.one of her nearest 
relations, and still apparently quite 
disconsolate. After making the usual 
Obeisances, he now requested as a fa- 
vour that her kinsman might leave 
them, as he had something of import- 
ance to communicate to her in private 
—a request which, though it appeared 
to her very extraordinary, she did not 
think it convenient to refuse. And no. 
sooner had he quitted them, than Ga- 
briello, without ceremony, locked the 
door after him, and then withdrawing 
into a little inner closet, made signa to 
his supposed widow to follow him. 
She, somewhat confused and startled 
at this new demand, began to fear what 
might be his intentions with respect to 
her, and hesitated for some time whe- 
ther or not to obey him. At last, re- 
collecting the familiarity which sub- 
sisted between Lazzaro and her hus- 
band, and the expressions of his regard 
and amity which he had made so loud- 
ly and repeatedly on the day of the 

eral; confiding, moreover, in her 
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own purity of.intention and conjugal 
fidelity, she took by the hand the eld- 
est of her children, (who happened to 


be present, ) and followed the pretend- 
ed Lazzaro into the closet, where he 
(forgetting his assumed character in 
felicity which he then experienced 

had flung himself at his ease on a sm 

couch, on which he was accustomed to 
recline, when fatigued with his day's 

or business. 

Nothing could equal the astonish- 
ment of La Santa (for that was the 
good woman's name) at this sight ; 
while he, not able to repress a smile 
expressive of his inward satisfaction, 
on receiving this proof of his wife's 
modesty and propriety, pressed his 
young son affectionately to his bosom, 
at the same time uttering some expres- 
sion of tenderness which was familiar 
to Gabriello, and which raised still 
_bigher the wonder and surprise of his 

use. He then once more threw his 
arms round the child's neck, and kiss- 
ed it, saying, “ Your mother little 
thinks that it is her own happiness, 
and the good fortune of yourself and 
her husband, which she so much be- 
wails.” Not choosing, however, to con- 
fide to the boy his secret, lest, young 
as he was, he might inadvertentl 
betray it, he led him gently back 
into the parlour, and, giving him a 
few pence, told him to go and play 
with his sister; then returning to 
the closet, where his wife had al- 
ready half penetrated the mystery, 
cau ri fastened the door behind 
him, and then, falling into her arms, 
assured her that he was indeed her 
own Gabriello, and told her, word for 
word, the whole of what had passed, 
precisely as it has been already related.. 
It is a question not to be asked, whe- 
ther the discreet and faithful Santa 
was out of her senses with joy at this 
wonderful and unhoped-for discovery. 
A thousand times did she embrace and 
kiss him, as if she could not have 
enough of embraces and kisses, be- 
stowing them yet more profusely, in 
the abundance of joy, on her true li- 
ving husband, than she hed lately la- 
vished, in the excess of agony, on the 
corpse of her p dead one. Both 

t from the fulness of transport, 
and drank each other's tears, mingled 
together in their kisses; nor would 
La Santa allow herself to be fully sa- 
tisfied of the reality till she had expe- 


rieneed e proof of it, that the en- 
dearments of wedded: love could sup- 
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indulged their natural feelings of hap- 
piness, Gabriello explained to his wife 
the necessity of their still carrying on 
the deception, by the abundant advan- | 
tages which would accrue to themselves 
and their children, from the posses- 
sio of such unexpected riches ; and, 
after much deliberation, it was finally 
settled between them, that they should 
again separate (however unwillingly) 
for a season ; and that, as soon as ihe 
laws of custom would permit, she 
should receive him in his assumed cha- 
racter of Lazzaro, as a favoured suitor, 
and be so united to him in a second 
marriage. This point was no sooner 
concluded than they parted, with so 
many demonstrations of grief, that all 
the household remained persuaded, 
that the visit he had just paid was one 
of simple condolence ; and he returned 
to his new habitation, revolving in his 
mind in what manner he might con- 
trive to expedite the accomplishment 
of his desires, so as best to impose on 
the world, by alleging, for a motive, 
his obligation, in conscience, (as Laz- 
zaro) to bestow both his person and 
th on the widowed and orphan fa- 
mily, in compensation for the loss the 
had sustained through his ill-starr 
curiosity to witness the operation of 
fishing with a casting-net. . 
The conclusion of the story may be 
se easily guessed, that I shall not fol- 
low the example of the fair Amaran- 
tha, by relating step by step the pro- 
gress towards its accomplishment. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Gabriello continued 
through life to enjoy the name and 
essions of Master Lazzaro di Basi- 
io da Milano, together with the per- 
son and affections of the good and lo- 
ving La Santa, without his title to 
them being ever called in question ; 
and if the severer moralist should con- 
demn, as of immoral tendency, a de- 
nouement which leaves the hero in 
tranquil enjoyment of the fruits of 
fraud and imposition, others may make 
a more charitable allowance, recollect- 
ing that the fraud suggested itself, in 
the first instance, as a measure of self. 
preservation ; and that the common- 
wealth (to which the estate of Lazzaro 
must otherwise, for want of heirs, 
have escheated ) was, as a nursing-mo- 
ther, more than indemnifledein the 
happiness and prosperity of some of 
the most deserving of its children— 
setting aside the honest pains they 
both took (and which were crowned 
with abundant success) to supply the 
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LETTER FROM A WASHERWOMAN. 


Puddleditch-Corner, Islington, January 30, 1823. 


Wonsntrrur Sun, 

I'm a lone widder woman, left with 
five fatherless children to purvide for 
in a wicked world, where simple folks 
is shure to be putt upon, as ive larnt 
to my sorrow ; but i'm not one to sit 
down content, if there's la or gustice 
to be had above ground. My good 
man used to say, rest his sole, Patience, 
you've a sperrit, says he, and so i have, 
than , for what shuld a pore lone 
widder do without in such a world as 
this where honnor goes afore honesty. 
Well, sur, how i comes to rite you 
these few lines, is this. You must 
know i'm a washer-woman, an’ lives 
at Islington, and takes in loddgers ; 
but i ant come to that yet; only i 
must say summut about it, by way of 
beginnin to let you know how i've got 
a new loddger ; fori takes in rs 
gentlemen ; an’ i was telling of he, 
what oudacious treetinent id met with 
from they; he, i would say, the other 
was as bad as he, as hockipied my apart- 
- ments last, how i wasflammed over tho’ 
i mid a known fine words buttered no 
passenips, to give em trust, an’ let em 
turn evry thing topsy turvy, so lon 
as it sarved their turn to stay, an 
then they takes French leave, an walks 
off, without paying so much as a brass 
farden, and what's warse, wi' Nance ; 
but i ant come to that yet. Only, sir, 
the long. and the short's this; i was 
gust telling of these here purceedins 
to my new loddger, and how they'd a 


sarved me, an habsconded, as the gus- . 


tice called it, and left nothin to pay 
my rent, an’ all the power o' mischif 
they'd a done me, with all their out- 
landish heethen fancies, but a room 
full of dryd weeds, peeble stones, 
cracked chalk images, an’ bits of 
crumpled paper, all over blots, an’ 
ritin stuff that no Criscteun can make 
head nor tale on. Well, i was a tellin 
of all my misfortins to Mr Perkins, 
who seems a civil, pretty behaved sort 
of a gentleman, only he's allways att 
his books and his pen, an’ at first i 
was rather huffed, for he sniggered 
and sniggered, but it want att me, on- 
ly sjsthem graceless chappel was tell- 
_. ing about, an’ att last he says, says 
he, when i told him how Gustice Dosy 
could get me no redress nor cumpin- 
seshun, i tell you what Mrs Lilywhite 
e 10 


says he, tell your story to the larned 
Kristophur North, an maybe hel gif you 
cumfart an’ cumpinsation besides. Att 
first i thot how he was a hummin me, 
tho he's a grave godly lookin gentle- 
man, not much given to vain taikia 
an’ gestin ; butt at last i found he was 
in downrite earnest, an’ thatt you was 
a friend of his, a sort of a Scotch gus- 
tice, an’ rites a book every month, an’ 
mite maybe take up the cawse of hin- 
gured hinnocence, as we said to the 
late Queen of blessed memory, and 
put in mi pittifal story to shame their 

jury willeins, an’ mite moreover 
make me a hansome present into the 
bargain, an’ be promised if id rite a 
letter, hed send it safe to you, and so 
worshippfull sir, tbo’ i never heard 
youre name before i makes bold to tell 


you how i've been put upon. 

Well, sur, you must know then my 
name is Patience Lilywhite, an' i'm a 
washerwoman, an’ lives att Isli „at 
Puddleditch corner, apretty spott, 


where i letts loddgins to single gen tie- 
men as wants a little country hair and 
quiett, after the noise an’ smoke of 
Lunnon. Well, sir, the 20th of last 
July was twelvemouth, i minds the 
day peticklar, bein that ater the crown- 
ashun day, comes a thin spindle shank- 
ed gentleman to look at my loddgins, 
bein, as he said, ordered into the coun- 
try for change of hair, and shure enuff 
he looked as yoller as a kite's foot. 
The rooms seemed to please him 
mitily, and well they mought ; two 
prettier, pleasanter, more convenienter, 
a king nced'nt covet, for the parlour 
winder looks out into our garden, thats 
ST private an’ rural, for tis parted 
off ya ditch an’ an elder hedge from 
the backs of the sope manifacktory, 
an’ Mr Bullock's slawtar-house, so 
there bent no unpleasant hop-jacks ner 
it, an't overlookd by nobody. An’ the 
parlor was just fresh painted very ilti- 
gent, sky-blue in the pannells with 
yollor moldins ; an’ the corner cu 

was chock full of illigant chaney, an’ 
id a just bought a spick an’ span new 
gappan tea-tray, an’ a tious hurn, 
whereot he took peticklar notice, an’ 
axed how much ft constrained ; and 
when i told him two gallons, that 
seemed to settle his mind at once, an’ 
he agreed with me at haff a ginnee a 
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week, little of all conshince ; 
but he said how he was a very quiett 
body, ar’ shuld give but little trubbel, 
so i was agreeabel to take him in.— 
Well, rivrend sir, he comed shure 
enuff the very next eveenin off wun of 
the s an brought all hisluggadge 
in his d, witch was no more than 
a seal porkmanky, an’ an ould ear- 
them ware crate wi sum chalk him- 


miges. 

Te had nothin for supper, but some 
tea an’ bread-an-butter, an’ sett up 
baff the oa nares v cnt the 
mome, an’ sticki immiges as 
vomed in the crake, m sum books, 
an’ bitts of broken stones, ah’ craked 
shells, out of the porkmanky, witch 
was crammed three parts ful] of sich 
rubbish, imstead of good holland 
shurts an’ warin a L Well, i 
seed there woodnt be many gobbs for 
me, in my way; but the gentleman 
seemed quiett an’ civill; an’ spoke 
a poeanana to the childern, an' 
i rather bepitteed him, for he seemd 
in a pore weak way. 

Next day, about aternoon, a frind 
— — iru eee 
oac , with grate thick lipps, an’ 
littel piggs eyes, an’ a puffy unhole- 
sum | face, as yoller as tother ; 
bat he spoke verry soft an’ civil too, 
an’ — notice of Nance, as 
was mi , an’ just tarned fifteen. 
Well, this here wun, i cant never 
mind his name, for they calld him 
bi too att wunce, seemed verry thik 
with my loddger, Mr Pennyfeather, 
an’ hardly missd a day cummin to see 
him, to mi sorrow; for i do think 
‘twas he put sich wild v 8 into 
tothet's bead, an' pswai im at last 
to run of in mi dett, like a shabbroon 
as he was. Youd — oe me, 
wurshippfull sur, if i was to tell you 
haff the goins on of they two ra 4 - 
lions, an watt wurk they maid in mi 
p littel garden, an’ with mi Nance, 

i ant cum to that yet; the moore 
foole i, not to cutt em short in there 
heethenish doins ; but sum how they 
comed OE me wi thur flne ed 
words verin spitches, tho i 
beleeve, o E pirat twant nothin 
ater all butt a pack of nonsenciccle 
jabber. So, sur, you must no, they 
gott mi leeve to halter ar transmog- 
grify our bitt of garden, that was a 
sweet spott they said, only they want- 
ed to lay it out classy cully. Tho, 
for my pert, i thot twas classed out 
rigglar enuff, wi beds of 
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To work they fell, an’ routed out all 
they pore innocent things; an' watt 
do you think they sett in in the room - 
of em? As im an honnest woman, if 
yule beleeve me, worshippfull sur, 
nothin but a pack o rubbiteh i woodnt 
a piled in mi faggit stakk. Wun 
blessed day they cums home loded lik 
jack asees, wi grate bundels of long 
— green bows off the chesnut 
an’ lime trees, an’ never beleeve me, 
if they didnt stick them up an end all 
about the garden, in the room of mi 
fine guseberri bushes, the rite hairy 
sort, thatt theyd grubbd up bi the 
roots, the moore fowl i to lett em. 
But they wanted to convert it into a 
grove, they sedd. Lord bless ye, 
gemmen, says i, why them sticks ‘Il 
all be dead in a weak; butt they 
only nidged their heads, as mutch as 
to say, i weel be off bi that time. 
An so when they bows was stuck 
about like pee-sticks, they brings a 
pareel of daysys, nothin but common 
field — imroses, an’ gilty 
cupps, and sich like trumpery, guodd 
for nothin weeds, and sets xn in all 
amongst tothers; an' wenn thatt was 
done to their minds, whatt maggots 
shuld bite next, butt they falls to 
wurk, nockin up of our ould piggsty. 
So then, thinks i, they be gott about 
some good att last ; for, to be shure, 
theyre goin to mend itt upp tidy, an' 
prapps make mee a present of a fattiu 
pigg, or a pritty littel chany sow. But 
no sich things was in there noddels, 
gud sur. Furst of all they piled up 
& sort of a mount, with peat an’ bricks, 
an' rubbitch, an' rite upon top on it, 
they setts about bildin up o the pigg- 
sty, as i thot ; so says i, Lawk, gem- 
men, how shall wee ever clamber up 
there wi the piggs vittels ; an’ watt 
for shuld ye perch un upp so hy, pore 
dumb beestesses.” So they seemd quite 
huffed. A piggsty, says they. Why, 
woman—Mi names Lily white, says i. 
—So, says they, Mrs Lilywhite, were 
recktin a tempel to Pollar.—Pullards 
they must meen, — for thatts 
piggs vittels ; so they be goin to b 
me one ater all, only they thinks is 
sprize me: so i wont take no more 
notiss. But thatt was all mi innocence. 
They no more thot of bilding up mi 
sty, than i didd of bildin the — 
of Geruzleum. Well, they cobb 
upp a sort of a queer lookin fore cor- 
nerd shed, and coverd it over wi a 
round bitt ef oil cloth, paneted wi 
yoller stripes, all round from the mid- 
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an’ then they made a kind of paath 
upp the mount, wi broken briks an’ 


eyster shells, stikin out here an’ thare, 
to look like rokks, they sedd: an’ ater 
thatt, they stuck it full of grene law- 
"Yel bows, by the same token-that Mr 
: Deppity Doughnut, of Wellintun 
Willa, thretened to te em for 
tarin down all his lawrel heddges. 
But they didnt care for la nor gosple, 
not théy. An next there was a grand 
confab atwixt em, about makin of a 
fowntane; for witch there didn’t 
seem, to mi thinkin, no manner of 
need, when there was a good pump, 
with beautiffull soft water, not ten 
steps from our own dore. But a 
fowntane they must have; nothin 
else would serve em: so they take an’ 
- diggs out the ditch up to the bottum 
of thatt new fangled mount, an’ damms 
upp the water, that was nothin but 
sope sudds an' kennel stuff ater all, 
an then setts it a — thro a cows 
horn, as they begged of the buttchur, 
trickel, trickel, trickel over some 
bel stons an’ bitts of broken bottels as 
theyd strood along the bottum of the 
drain. "Then, to sea how they rubbd 
there hans, an' chuckeld an' capurd 
about wen they seed the dirty water 
com spurtin out. For mi part i be- 
gun to think they was craasy, butt m 
wuns likd the sport well enuff, 
or twas summut in thur one way. 
Well, then, they seemd to think 'twas 
all parfict, an’ two or three more 
chappe of there one sort comd in, an’ 
they all lade thur hedds togethur, an’ 
setteld to have a feest at the diddica- 
` shun of the Tempel, as they cawld it. 
Most of whatt they tawkd was Greak 
to me; but i prikkd upp mi years 
wen i hurd of a feest. Mortall pore 
livin theyd kept since id had to do for 
em. Mi loddger most times ramb- 
beld away, lord nos were, wen he 
shuld hav bin enjoyin hisself in my 
comfurtabel parlor, over a good beef 
stake or a pork chopp, an’ a pott of 
porter, wereby a body mite a gott sum 
amaal mattur now an then, in an onest 
way, for wuns toilin and moilin ; butt 
itts mi belief, he fedd like the var- 
ment and the Frinch, upon froggs an' 
tods, an’ ditch sallet. Howsumdever, 
wen tother cumd, as he did most ater- 
noons, they two stowd in a mortal 
site of tea an’ bread-an'-buttur. 
Oshuns an’ oshuns of tea didd they 
sett an’ swil, to be shure, till i sedd 
to owr Nance, says i, for sartain theyl 
go droppsicul. 


Well. wen 1 hord am tawk af n foot. 
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i makes bold to putt in mi-ore. “ An, 
seys i, ‘there's sum butifull ducks just 
fatt in owr coup, and noo grin pees is 
cum in ;” butt lawk, they cutt me 
short'in a giffy. ‘ Ducks !” says Mr 
Pennyfeather ; an’ then he runned on 
sich a pak of stuff, as i couldn’t mak 
hedd nor tale on, only thatt there was 
to be no vittels bot, but Nektur an’ 
Hambrowsy, two things i'd never hurd 
on, only i found out afterwards, them  . 
names wus Greak for tea, an’ butter 
an’ bread. Furst of awl, they sett 
about kristenin awl there fine wurks. 
But sich names they sett em, it’s amost 
a shame for a Kriscteun to tell agen ; 
for they sedd how the mownt was to 
be cawid Hellycome. Lawk, sur, sich 
blasphemy wickedness ; and the fown- 
tene was H ipper. Wat (hat ment 
i culdn't tell for sartin, wy i nod well 
; soi told mi yung 
uns, if ever i ketched em sayin sich 
awful] wurds, i'd hang em up hyer 
than ever bakon was hung. Then 
there was a deel of gabberin about 
Pollar an' Pollar, whoever he was, for 
i found wn » them'twasa man's name, 
no sponsibel parson im sure, summut 
of a. Jack Ketch, most lik, for the 
tawked about his halter ; an' sum 
that was upon Mownt Parnassus, an’ 
how he oft to bide there ; butt att last 
li i he shuld be had down too 
Hellycome ; and then they fixed how 
that there commicle place a top of the 
Mownt was to be the Tempel of the 
Mooses. O Gemminnes! if i didn't 
think upon thatt, thatt they wer a go- 
in to lugg over thatt ere grate beest as 
is showed in Lunnon, an’ hoist em up 
for a site to the Islington fokes, att so 
mutch a hedd ; but i culdn't abide the 
thot on it; so eays i, awl in n flurry 
an’ a combustion, ** Lord's sake, gem- 
min !” says i, ** wat be ye goin about? 
ou mite as well go for to cram a cow 
In a coffee-pott,'as thatt ere rampagus 
wikl beest upp in thatt —— 
place.” Upon thatt they showted, ar 
fleerd, an’ geerd att me, an’ sedd hoy 
Mooses was yung ladys, an’ how they 
was goin to hackd a play, an’ how my 
Nance, an’ Sal, an’ littel Hannerma- 
rier shuld pessonify the Mooses ; .on- 
ly, as there was nine, neether more nor 
less, there must be six othur guris t) 
hact the tothers, an’ them théy soon 
pickd out. Then mi littel billy begun 
fur to cry, an’ ax why he midn't be 
a Moose too, as well as the rest, tor he 
was a cute littel feller, an’ always fore- 
most when there was anny thing to be 
larnd : hut thev nassvfide him. and 
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sedd, he shuld be Cubit, an’ atan by 
Nance's side wi’ a flambo, an’ she 
was to be cawld Hairy-toe—a fritefull 
name to my thinking—wun of they 
Misses—-Mooses, i wood say ; an’ Butt- 
chur Bullocks wench was to be Polly 
summut, i forget wat ; “ but howsum- 
dever,” says i, ** that av gott more of a 
iscteun sound with it, an’ the gurls 
raal name is Mary.” I forgets the rest 
of they heethenish names, fit for none 
but Turks an Hottenpots ; butt there 
was a fine to do, wen evry thing was 
gott in order, as they cawled it. "I'was 
rare funn to the gurls, and to awl the 
naburs too, for the mattur of that; 
and they broke down awl my butifull 
wi clamberrin over to get a 

peep at the show. There was owr 
Nance stuk upp, who butt she, more 
fooli to wink att sich doins, dressed 
out, nott in her Sunday gownd an’ 
ser, and beever batt an' fethers, 

tt she uaed to be so proud on ; butt 
rolled up for awl the wurld lik a corps 
in a wite tabel cloth, skiverd together, 
as if there wus no pins to be had, over 
wun sholder; an awl mi cabbidge 
roses, wat i used to save for dryin, an' 
for to sell for rys an' sich lik, 
wus pulld, an’ plukkd, and stringd lik 
a rope of inions round her hedd, in- 
sted of a decent cap and top nott. Then 
they borried Tim Whippy's fiddle for 
she to hold, tho i told em sheed never 
' Jarnd a toone ; an’ little Billy was 
strippt amost nakid, qwite nakid they 
wanted im, butt thatt i wasn't to be 
hargufied into; an' they put a lited 
link in his hand, an' stuk him up close 
bi Nance ; an' awl thetother wenches 
wus figgerd up much the same, lik 
hidols an’ himages, more than Kris- 
cteun craturs; and then they strikes 
out all of a hurry, as how he wi’ the 
two names as comd every day to see 
my — should hackt Pollar. So 
they pulls off his shoof and stockins, 
pure and ragged they was ; an’ for the 
matter of thatt, they wanted to do the 
same bi the girls; but no—“ D'ye 
think," says i, ' mi hoffspring shall 
tramp about, barefoot, like begger- 
wenches?” Butt they off wi hisn how- 
sumdeever, and strippt down his nek- 
cloth an’ shirt — arg tyed wun of 
mi aperps roun neck, an’ figured 
his bead up wi lawrel bows, till he 
looked for all the wurld like a Jack in 
the Greene, only not haft so funr ; 
and then they gave him hold of the 
ould base vial that theyd got the lone 
of from our parish clark, Old Mumps, 
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~-moré sheame he to lend un, for to 
mi mind ‘twas heethen sakerlidge. 
Well, then, the rest sett up sich a 
n dancin an singin lik 
propper beddlamites, an’ skreechin 
owt, '* Hail, Pollar! Gloryows Pollar ! 
Hail! Hail !" 

Lord gif me patience to think o sich 
hardend wikkedness as cawlin down 
hail in the very middle of hay harvest, 
and the deppitys croppsa carryin ; but . 
they owd he a gruddge about threttenin 
to take the law on em. Then the feest 
Was to begin. “Sich a feest,” i says ; 
an’ the Mooses was to sarve em wi 
necktur, meenin nothin else, your ho- 
nor, then a power o wishy-washy tea 
thatt was made in owr grate hurn ; an' 
wen i was a goin to fettch owt the best 
chany cups an’ saasurs wi the goold 
rims, foriliks to see every thing han- 
som, they axed me if so be i hadn't a 
got anny antik vessells ; an' afor i culd 
puzzel owt the meenin o tbat, they 
goes an’ rummages owt sum“ ow 
crackd butter-botes, an’ squatt bottles, 
an’ emty oil flaskks, an’ for wat wuld 
yur worshipp think ? —why todrink tea 
owt on, ass i'm a livin woman, an’ mi 
name's Patience ; becawse, they sedd, 
the heethen Turks, that mi best cupps 
an’ saasurs wasn’t classycull. I don’t 
know wat ware that is—not i; but iil 
tak mi Bibel othe, mi chany was the 
best Darby sheer. Well, the "ipi 
an' sung, an' sung an' swiggd, till he 
as h Pollar turnd ass sik ass a 
dogg, for hed a bin sukkin out of an 
oil flaskk, sarvd im rite too ; an' i wishd 
the tother hadd bin ass badd, for turn- 
in up their noses at mi best chany. 
But wurse than thatt was brewin, for 
owr Bill an’ the gurls hadd gott to 
'rompps, an’ stuffin of bred an’ butter, 
an’ the link as sarved for Cubit's flam- 
bo; sett fire to Nance's tabel-cloth, an’ 
she in her frite rund up agen Pollar, 
so his apern ketchd all in a blaaze, an’ 
he tares it off, an’ flares it away into 
the middel of the garden, where mi 
linnens was hangin on the lines, an’ 
afore you culd say Jack Robbison, it 
was awl in a conflarashun. 

Thatt ever i shuld liv to sea sich 
ruinn brot upon my honest cawlin, bi 
sich a pakk of ; but that wern't 
the wurst. Well, Nance unskiverd the 
tabel-cloth sumhow, an' rund away in 
her flannell dicky. But sum of the 
other wenches took fire, an' then 
fine fuzion there was. They put it 
owt among em, howsomdever, butt not 





‘afore the tempel pigoty, i says, ketched 
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awl of a flame, an’ the. owid: rotten 
blaazed owt lik tutchwoed, 


an’ the oil cloth top blowed off nite . 


.agen the it pile, an' sett fire to 
thatt too. There was a kettel of fish. 
I speckted to sea house an' aw] burnt 
to the ground, an’ aw] Islington toe, 
for wat wun culd tell ; but the naburs 
camd porin in, an’ the hengins was 
brot owt ; an’ att last, bi the — 
Heeven, the flames was got under, 
butt nott till i'd bin dammadged an’ 
hinjurd, pownds an' pownds. 

Well, honnurabel sur, mayhap yeu 
taks it for sartain thatt they rantipate 
chappe as maid awl the misschiff, lend- 
ed a band to it under, for the best 
amens they culd mak. Nosich a thing, 

wurshipp. They sneekt off att the 
i owtcry, lik cowwardly currs, with 
there tales betwene there leggs ; an' 
from that ower to thisn—O, wurshipp- 
full sur, that such pro te villains 
shuld walk this blessed erth !—i've ni- 
ver sett eyes upon a muther's sunn of 
em ; an’ ass if it wern’t enuff to diddel 
me owt of haff mi subbstance, an’ leeve 
me a ruinated undun widder, they 
ticed away mi Nance along wi em, 
tho for the matter o thatt, no feer butt 
watt she was willin enuff, for they'd 
turnd her poor foolish hedd among 
them ; an’ wun of owr naburs seed her 
thatt same blissed aternoon, purch'd 
up, who but she, from top o wun o the 
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[i 
Lumon. stages between Tollar an’ Mr 
‘Penn er.. 

So there's the long an’ the shortt of 
mi true story, an’ a pittyfall wun it is 
surely, thof i niver shuld a thot of ri- 
tin it te yur wurshipp, but for Mr Per- 
kinses pewasions, an’ the considdera- 
ahions be putt into mi bedd ; an wun 
thing that maid me more timmersome 
abowt trubbelling yur honour, is, tbatt 
it awl pappaa so long AIO an. thatt 
i. heers them parjury willains is gon 
beyond sees, butt Mr Perkins says how 
-they be playin of their owld pranks 
there ; and thatt there's no place so far 
off butt wat yar wurshipps book getts 
there ; an’ that mi story oft to be de- 
serted in ^ if twas wi only for the 
porposs of putting pere hinnocent par 
sons like hiself upon their offensive 
agen the hartfull magnations of them 
divels in scarlett. Moore over, he de- 
-vises me to sod ya they scrapps of 

to 


writin, ass they pay mi rent 
To my thinkin, they bant worth ra 
Tupi ae ite wi; batt 
says, heve gott his reesons for giffin 


‘me this device ; so i’ve a pickkd owt 
the best on em, an’ bad they be, nota 
hole sheat among em. So, hoppin 
yore wurship will scuse awl fawts, an’ 
‘tak mi pittyfull case into considders- 
shun, no more at present from 
Your wurshipps misfortunate an’ 
obleegin sarvant, 
PATIENCE LiLvwnitE. 


FRAGMENTS. 
* + + + * * . + 
I never saw a more delightful spot - 


One might have lain there, when the days were hot, 

Hours and hours—bhark'ning to the sweet si ' 

Up in the leaves—twiddling one's thumbs and fingers — 
atching the sun-beams in that quiet scenery, 


Spangling about the jaunty greenery, 

And the small flies and Gan ahai sort called midges, 
Bite one confoundedly, raising long ridges 

Upon one’s skin.——Oh! it were sweet, most sweet, 

As I before said, in the summer heat, 


To lie there sprawling flat u 


one's back, : 


Dozing and dreaming of one s&-——Zounds ! what's that ?— 
Pshaw ! a cockchafers—what was I saying ?— 
Oh! that would be delicious, thus a laying, 


To dream of * * 


+ » + * 


* œ * 


They were not married by a mutt'ring priest, 
‘With superstitious rites, dd Snacka won, 


Out-mu 


Of an old house, that fools do 
Their altar was the flow 


The MAT em 
Their book. m 


from an old worm-eaten book 
In a dark corner (railed off like a shee 


p-pen, 
call a Church ! 


lap of earth— 
m their vast temple— 
other's eves———an 


T.ove himaelf. 


Fougmenh. : 
Hol — — —* * 
0 whereat t 
The spirit of the Universe. -In sooth: 
There was a sort of drizsling rain that day, 
For I remember (havin at home 
My parapluie, a name than umbrella 
Far more expreasive,) that I stood for shelter 
Under an entry not twelve paces off, 
(re mek be ten,) from sheriff Waithman’s shop, 
or an hour or more, and there I mused, 
“a eyes upon the running kennel fixed, 
at hurried on a het'rogenous mass 
To th’ common-sewer, its dark reservoir, ) 
I mused upon the running stream of i:fe. 


But that's not much to th’ pope was telli 
Of those most pure espousals.—Innocent mrt 


Ye were not shackled by the vulgar chains 

About the yielding mind of credulous youth, 

Wound bv the nurse and priest, —yowr energies, 
Your unsophisticated im i 

Taught ye to soar above their “ settled rules 

Of Vice and Virtue."—Fairest creature! He 

Whom the world called thy hasband, was in trath 
Unworthy of thee.—A dull plodding wretch ! 

With whose ignoble nature, thy free spirit 

Held no communion.—’T was well done, fair creature f 


.'"T" assert the independence of a mind » 


Created—generated I would say— 

Free as “ that chartered libertine, the air.” 
Joy to thy chosen partner !—blest exchange ! 
Work of mysterious sympathy ! that drew 


Your kindred souls by 
. e * + @ * . v 
Come, and you'll find the muffins hot, 
And fragrant tea in the teo pot 
And she, you know, with the t 


sper fingers, 
Shall pour it out for you—Wherefore lingers 
My friend so long? where can he be? 
Didn't he ise he'd come to tea? ` 
Ah! there's his knock—the very cat knows ‘tis— 
Now we'll be snug and toast our noses, 
Now we * 9 9 9è œ +e > è 


There fled the noblest spirit !—the moet pure, 


Moet sublimated essence that e'er dwelt 
In earthly tabernacle. Gone thou 


ars, 
. Exhaled, dissolved, diffused, commingled now . 


Into and with the all-absorbing frame 

Of Nature the great mother. Ev'n in life, 
While still pent up in flesh and skin, and bones, 
My thoughts and feelings like electric flame 

Shot through the solid mass, towards their source, 
And blended-with the general elements, 

When thy young star o'er life's horizon hung 

Far from its zenith yet, low lagging clouds . 

ve rs of earth) obscured its heav'n-born rays— 


—— Miri, 


Fragments. . (Ie. i 
And thou didet wear awhile th’ unholy bonds- 
Of '* holy matrimony !"—end didst val : ` 
Awhile thy lofty spirit to the cheat.— 
But reason came—and firm philosophy, 
And mild philanthropy, n pointed out 
The shame it was—the crying, crushing shame, 
To curb within a little pates pale / 
The love that over all created things 
Should be diffusive as the atmosphere. 
Then did thy boundless tenderness expand 
Over all space—all animated things, 
And things inanimate. Thou t a heart, 
A ready tear for all—The dying whale, 
Stranded and gasping—ripped up for his blubber, 
By Man, the tyrant—The small sucking pig 
Slain for his riot.—The down-trampled flower, 
Crushed by his cruel foot—AU, each and all 
Shared in thy boundless sympathies, and then— 
(Sublime perfection of perfected love) 
Then didst thou spurn the vamp ring wailing thing 
Pereri wl anii pesca » and to claim, 

j i lov thee,— 
—— ovens imas 
e 9 9 9 


Pretty little playful Patty ! To sniff unto, end there 
Daddy's darling ! fubsy fatty ! With silky, swaling pair, 
Come and kiss me, come and sip, And iv'ry hands that wring it, 
Little bee upon my lip— And to epn fling it, 


Come, and bring the pretty ship, Up from that 


ling brook 


Little brother Johnny made ye, The little Naiad’s look, 


Come, ye little cunning jade ye, 

Come and see what I've got here, - — Heaving up round white shoulders, 
In my pocket, pretty dear ! That dazzle all beholders, 

What ! and won't ye come no higher? And then so graceful glide they, 





Want to go to aunt Marier ? Some crablike (sidling) sideway ; 
Want to goto * * * * Then on the bank I mention, 
Like turtles at Ascension, 
> re è% > ? è © In heaps they're all a laying, 
Oh! lay me when I die And then with pss playing, 
Hard One, like a frightened otter, 


b 
That Hie babbling brook, where you Flopps down into the water ; 
an i 


The rest they flounce in a'ter— 


Have sat, and sauntered many a sum- Then some, with pea-green blushes, 


mer’s day, - Hide in amongst the rushes, 
l And one lies shamming sleep, 

Scenting the sweet soft hay ; And one squeaks out “ bo peep !” 

There let me lay, And one raised head doth peer 

For there young mincing May Out with a laughing leer; 

Comes first with mouth so meek, And then pops up another ; 

And peach-coloured cheek, Another and another, 

And little naked feet, Then they pretend to smother, 

That go pit pat, A — talk coquettish, 

And all that, Then with affi wonder, 

Tripping among the sweet And feigned frowns so pettish, 
Daisies and violets, Like ducks they dive down under, 

And pale primroses ; Then through the gurgling water, 


And there she comes and sits To look and see ® 
A tying up of posies 
Fit for immortal noses 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 
Mr J. H. Wiffen has ready fi Mr Crofton Croker wii] shortly publish, 
: j — res, Researches in the South of Ireland. illus. 


Essay on 
the Birth, Progress, Decay, and Revival 
of Spanish Poetry ; and a Life and Por- 
trait of the Author. 

Mr Bakewell is preparing for publica- 
tion Observations made during a residence 
in the Tarentane, and various parts of the 
Grecian and Dennine Alps, in Savoy, and in 
Switzerland and Auvergne, in the years 
1820, 1821, and 1823 ; with comparative 
views of the Geology of these countries, 
with that of Great Britain; illustrated with 


plates, &c. 

The Rev. Edward Irving is preparing, in 
an octavo volume, pus Orations, 
tures, and Sermons, delivered in the Ca- 
ledonian Church, Hatton-Garden. 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, 
8vo, the Diary of a Journey thro 
Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, in 
the years 1821 and 1822. By a Field Of- 
res of Cavalry ; illustrated with Maps, 


c. 
A Letter to the Right Rev. Dr Milner, 
Catholic Archbishop, on the Controversy 
between Messrs Abernethy, Bennet, and 
Lawrence, on the subject of the Human 
Soul, — Organization, is about to be 


publis 

A work called Pharmacopaia Imperia- 
dis is in the press. It is to consist of a 
comparstive View of the Pharmacopeias of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, in the 
Latin text, with English notes. 

Memoirs of the Life of Rossini are in 
the press, with an Historical and Critical 
Account of his Compositions, and Historical 
Sketch of the State of Musicin Italy, from 
the beginning of the present century to the 
year 1822, or the era of Rossini. By the 
Author of the Lives of Haydn and Mo- 
zart. 

-Dr Thomas is printing a volume on the 
Way to Preserve Good Health, and on 
‘Domestic Medicine. 

A Spanish Quarterly Magazinc is about 
to appear, under the title of Variedadcs o 
Mensagero de Londres. 

A Prospectus has been published of a 
Map of Hampshire, upon an entirely new 
principle, and upon a larger scale than any 
map of the same extent ever before publish- 


` ` Don Carlos, a tragedy, translated and 
rendered into verse, from the German of 
Schiller, and adapted far the English 


Sacred Fugitives, in prose and verse, 
by E. Dermer, are in the prese. 
l 13 


trative of the Scenery, Architectural Re- 
mains, Manners and Superstitions of the 
Peasantry, from Personal Obs 
Ancient Authorities, and Original Manu- 
scripts ; with Drawings, pd 
he Stream of History; shewing the 
Rise and Fall of Empires, and the Pro- 
gress of the Arts, Literature, &c. in every 
ation of the World. From the German 


of Professor Strass. 

G. G. Demis, Esq. is ing for 
publication the Theory and Practice of 
Average Adjustment. l 


The Rev. G. T. Faber has nearly ready 
for publication a Treatise on the Genius and 
Object of the Patriarchal, the Levitical, 
and the Christian Dispensations. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, are printing in three 
volumes, post 8vo. . 

An Elegy on the Memory of the late 
Rev. Henry Martyn, with smaller pieces, 
is preparing for the press ; to which will 
be added a Portrait of Mr Martyn; by 
John Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, au- 
thor of ** Orient Harping" and ** Woman 
in India," &c. ; 

In a few days will be published, Uni. 
versal Stenography, or a practical System 
of Short-hand. By Mr W. Harding. 

Mr Scott's History of England during 
the reign of George I1I., designed as a Con- 
tinuation to Hume and Smollet, will a 
pear in the course of February, in 4 
8vo. and 5 vols. 18mo. 

Relics of Literature. By S. Collet, A.M. 
vo. With a frontispiece of autographs 
of Eminent Characters. 

Mr Booth's Letter to Mr Malthus on 
the Subject of Population, with an Exa- 
mination of the lace Censuses of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, will be published in the 
present month. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 

By W. Heinemann, Professor of 
the Hebrew and German Languages, and 
author of ** The Catechism of Hebrew 
Grammar," ** An Introduction to German 
Reading," wil be published in a few 
— eF 

e Antiquities of Free-masonry, com- 
prising illustrations of the fve grand pe- 
riods of Masonry, from the creation of the 
world to the dedication of King Solomon’s 
Temple, will soon be published, By G. 
Oliver, Vicar of Clee. ; 

The History and Topography of Lon- 
don and its Environs, with a Map of twen- 
ty-five miles round the M , is pro- 
paring for publication. 


The Recond Part of Mr Boho's Biblid- ly appearance of his Px to all 
graphical, Analytical, and iptive Ca- future of Political y. 


talogue of Books, comprising above sixty 
thousand volumes in a languages and 
classes of literature, accompanied by Lite- 
Notices. —.— 

` An Account of some recent Discoveries 
in Hieroglyphical Literature and Egyptian 
Antiquities, including the author's Origi- 
nal Alphabet, as extended by Mr Cham. 
pollion; with a Translation of Five un- 
published Greek and Egyptian Manu- 
scripts. By Thomas Young, M. D. Fel. 
low of the Royal Society, and of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Rhymes from the North Country, by 
the author of the ** Press," will soon ap- 
P^Rassela Principe d'Abissinia, opera del 
'Bignor Dottor Johnson, will soon appeer. 

A Biographical Work is announced, un- 
der the title of The Cambrian Plutarch, 
from the 
of The Cambro-Briton.” 

T. Park, Esq. F. S. A. is engaged on a 
‘new edition of Walpole's Catalogue of 
‘Royal and Noble Autbors. 

Mr Grant has in the press, and nearly 
` Teady for publication, a new edition of his 
Institutes of Latin Grammar, revised and 
considerably augmented. 

A Sequel to the m — Manu- 
scri Henry Kirke ite, Tepa- 
zing, by the author of “« The Wonden f 

e Vegetable Kingdom Di j 

Proposals are E for the publica- 
tion of a uniform edition of the Works of 
a John Owen, to be edited by T. Cloutt, 
M.A. 

- Dr Yates announces a Work on the Es- 
tablishment, Patronage, and Pre-eminence, 
of the Church Establishment. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, pro- 
fessionally analysed, for the use of the In- 
structor, the Amateur, and the Student, 
will soon be published, by J. Nathan, 
author of the “ Hebrew Melodies.” 

The Noble Pilgrim, a Novel; in 3 vols. 
By W. Gardiner, author of * The Story 

Pigou,” &c.; also, Edward William- 
son, a Narrative, by the same author, will 
shortly be published. 

In a few days will be published, Topo- 

phical and Historical Sketches of the 

roughs of East and West Looe, in Corn- 
wall; with an Account of the Natural 
and Artificial Curiosities and Picturesque 
Scenery of the Neighbourhood. By T. 
Bond. 
' Observations on the Diverse Treatment 
of Gonorrhea Virulenta, with particular 
reference to the use of Diuretics, Purga- 
tives, and Piper Cubcba, or Java Pepper, 
will soon be republished from the London 
Medical Repository ; with Additional Re- 
marks, By Mr James Morss Churchill, 

The author of the Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater announces the ear. 


pen of Mr J. H. Parry, Editor 


A New Historical Novel, the scene of 


ublished, under the title of “ Margton 
"Moor," or the Queen's P 

The Fortieth Volume of Transactions of 
the Sodiety for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce; with an 
Analytical Index for Volumes XXVI. to 
XL. wil be ready for delivery early in 
Jenuary. i 

The Rev. Mr Dibdin is going to press 
with a new and enlarged edition of his In- 
troduction to the Classics. 

A New Work on Enghih Compositi 
is about to appear, entitled the English 
Master, or Student's Guide to i 
and Composition. By W. Banks. 

Mr Huish intends to publish in a short 
time, Letters to my Daughters on the moét 
important Truths of Revelation. 

A Narrative is in the press of the Ope. 
rations of the Left Wing of the Allied 
Army, in the Western Pyrenees and South 
of France, in — 1813-14, under the 
Marquis of Wellington, — the 
Passage of the Bidassoa, Nivelle, Nive, 
and Adour, the Blockade of Bayonne, &c. 
Illustrated by numerous Plates of Moun- 
tain and River Scenery, Views of Fonta- 
rabia, Irun, St Jean de Luz, and Bayonne, 
with Plans, &c. Drawn and etched by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F. R. S. and Member of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Order of St Anne. 

The Actress, or Countess and No Count. 
ess, a Novel; in 4 vols. By the author of 
4¢ Malcolm.” 

Dr Richardson and Captain Franklin 
are about to publish a Narrative of their 
Overland Journey and Observations du- 
ring the late Expedition to the Coasts of 
the Northern American Sea. 

A Poem has been announced, entitled 
Falearo, or the Neapolitan Liberal. The 
author professes himself a Member of the 
** Satanic School." 

" The author of ** The Wonders of the 
egetable Kingdom Dis »"? is pre- 
paring the —— of pirate Bis. 
played ; with a Description of Corals, 
Spunges, &c. in a Series of Letters. 

Xenophontis de Cyri Expeditione Com- 
mentari. Recensuit Geo. Townsend, M.A. 

In a few days will appear, Part L con- 
taining the Tempest, a new edition of 
Shakespeare in 48mo. from the text of 
Johnson, Steevens, and Reid; each Play 
to be illustrated with an engraving from 
the designs of Stothard, and other eminent 
masters. 

Mr Westall is employed on a Series of 
Diving to illustrate the Sketch Book. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets are entirely 
completed, and will be ready in a few days, 
in 8 vols., with 30 Portraits. 


sist of three quarto; and Part I. 
Sontaining eight Views illustrative of Vol. 
Live sad Learn, or the First Jobn 
Brown, his Friesde, Enemies, and Ac- 
in Town and Country. By 


is Lathem. : 
Polybii Megalipolitani Historiarum, Grea- 

ee et Latine. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
Letters to and from Henrietta, Countess 
ef Suffolk, and her Second Husband, the 
Honourable Geosge Berkeley, is in the 


Travels in the H By the late 


Berlin ; 
additions, by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 
is in the press. 
. Lettersupon the Art of Miniature Paint- 
ing, containing the most clear, and, at the 
same time, ive instructions in that 
art, and the processes for attaining perfec- 
tion in it, will eppear in a few days. 
Dr Robinson, author of the Theological 
icti , &c. &c. Rector of Clifton, near 


Penrith, has just —— his long-pro- 
mised abri ent of Hume and Smollet for 
the use of 


disce sr s simi? 
himself to the Coronation of George IV. 
Ít will be embellished with above 100 En- 
P Simpeon’s Fluxions, with corrections, 
end an Appendix of much important mat- 
ter, by a Graduate of Cambridge, is re- 
printing. : 

The Second Volume of Specimens of the 
Russian Poets, translated by John Bowr- 
ing, F.L.8.; with preliminary Remarks 
and Bi ical Notices. 

" Odes of Pindar. Translated from the 
Greek, with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, by Abraham Moore, Esq. 

A latin Grammar, by I. J. G. Schel- 
lex. Translated from the German, with an 
A ix and Notes, by George Walker, 

. A.. 

Valpetga ; or, the Life and Adventures 
of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca, by the au- 
thor of Frankenstein, will soon appear. 

Remarks on the Country extending from 
Cape Palmas to the River Congo ; inclu- 
ding Observations on the Mauners and 


Customs of the Inhabitants; with an Ap. 
pendix, containing an Account of the Eu- 
ropean Trade with the West Coast of 
Africa. By Captain John Adams, ` 

Ada Reis, a Tale, in 3 vols. 

Ipsiboe, translated from the French af 
M. le Vicomte D'Arlincourt, is noy in 
the press. 

The Curate's Daughter, a Talo for 
Young Persons, by Mary Mullion, - 

Five Thousand Reeeipts, being a Unie 
versal Family Receipt-Book in all the So. 
cial and Domestic Arts of Life, including 
Manufactures in all varieties, P) for 
Family Practice, Chemistry in its useful 
Applications, Culinary Arts, as far as cone 
nected with Science, Agriculture, and Gam 


dening. 

Emblems, Divine and Moral. By Fran. 
cis Quarles, A new edition, with Glossa- 
rial Notes and 80 Copper-plate Engra. 
vings. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

Mr Richardson, of Cornhill, has in the 
press an English Translation of the Gu- 
listan, from the Persian Text of Gentius, 
with an Essay on the Life and Genius of . 
the author, Sadi : — wiih apena 
permission, to the Chairman, ty- 
Chairman, and Directors of the Hound. 
ble East India Company, and chiefly in- 
tended for the use of their Colleges. By 
James Ross, Esq., late of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, and well known as”an oriental 
scholar, by his Persian Anthology and 
Translations, under the assumed name of 

M s Aikin f | 

iss Aikin is ing for publicati 
a Memoir of her father. the late Jo 
Aikin, M.D. ; together with a Selection of 
such of his Critical Essays and Miscella- 
neous Pieces, as have not before been print- 
ed in a collective form. Improved Editions 
of several of the most popular of Dr Aikin's 
Works are also preparing, under the care 
of his family. 

In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 
8vo, The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram. 
mar, with Copious Notes, illustrating the 
Structure of the Saxon, and the Formation 
of the English Language ; and a Gramma- 
tical Praxis, with a Literal English Ver. 
sion. The History, Use, and other Parti. 
culars of the Saxon tongue, are prefixed ; 
together with an Introduction on the Ori- 
gin and of Alphabetic Writing, 
exemplified by Engravings of Inscriptions, 
Fac-stmiles of Manuscripts, &c. by the 
Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. and Vicar of 
Horwood Parva, Bucks. 
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Mr Scoresby, who is already favourably 
known to the public, by his Description of 
the Arctic Regions, and by various scientific 
papers in the Transactions of learned Socie-_ 
ties, has now in the press an Account-of his 
Voyage to Greenland in the summer of 
1822. In the course of this voyage, he ex- 
agis the Eastern Coast of West Green- 

d, to the extent of between 700 and 800 

phical] miles, the greater part of 
which may be considered as original disco- 
very. He has constructed a chart, found- 
ed on about 500 angles or bearings, taken 
at 60 different stations, most of which were 
determined by astronomical observations. 
"This, we understand, is to accompany the 
work; and it will constitute the first and 
only accurate map of that remote and all 
but inaccessible region. The fate of the 
lost Colony, said to have been established 
in West Greenland in the beginning of the 
15th century, has long excited great inte- 
rest. There is reason to think, that the 





descendants of the colonists may still ex- 
ist ; for traces of recent inhabitation were 
found in different places. As a men-of 
science, Mr Scoresby ranks in the first clase 
among the navigators of our day, and we 
are confident that the present volume will 
add to his well-deserved fame. . 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. Daw: 
vid William Gordon, Minister of Gordon. 
Some of these popular Sermons were preach- 
ed upon particular occasions. - d 

Reports of Cases Decided in the House 
of Lords upon Appeal from the Court of 
Session, from the period at which Mr Ro- 
bertson’s work terminates. By John 
Craigie, and J. Shaw Stewart, Esqrs. 
Advocates. , 

Precipitance, a Highland Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


A Treatise on the Law, respecting Bills 


of Exchange. By Robert Thomson, Esq. 


Advocate. 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

A Series of Views of the most interest. 
ing Remains of the Ancient Castles of 
England and Wales, engraved by Messrs 
Woolnoth and Tombleson, from Drawings 
by Blore, Arnold, Fielding, Gastineaux, 
with Descriptions by E. W. Brayley, jun., 
Part I. To be continued monthly. 

Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
City discovered near Palengue, in the 
kingdom of Gualemald. 4to. 28s. 

Londina Illustrata. Vol. II. 4to. L.5, 


Ss. 

Fosbrooke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
No. I. 4to. 5s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Rome, 
consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, 
Sections, and Details of the Ancient Edi- 
fices in that city. By G. L. Taylor and 
Edward Cressy, Architects and Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 2 vols. folio. 
L.18s, 18s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Revived Architecture of Italy. Se- 
lected from Palaces, Churches, and other 
Edifice. By G. L. Taylor and Edward 
Cressy. Nos. I., II., imperial folio, con- 
taining Seven Plates, and 11 pages of let- 
ter press, L.l, lls. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Old Books, for 1823. Part 
I. comprising History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, Voyages, Travels, Arts, Sciences, 

ural History, Medicine, Law, &c.; 


Fine Specimens of early Typography ; an 
extensive Class of Historia Antiquitates ; 
a good Collection of useful Works in the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
Languages ; some very curious - Manu- 
scripts, both on Vellum and Paper ; and s 
Splendid Assortment of Books of Prints 
and Architecture, Portraits, Drawings, 
Atlases, &c. &c. . 
: Baldwin's Catalogue of Second-Hand 
Books, for 1823. 1s. . 

Baldwin's Catalogue of Portraits, &c. 
for illustration. Is. 

Alhin’s Catalogue of Books. Part YT. 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queer of 
Scots. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. 8vo. 
L.1, 4s. : 

Journal of the Private Life and Conver- 
sations of the Emperor Napoleon at St 
Helena. By the Count Las Cases.  8vo. 
French, 18s. English, 21s. d 

The Life of Sir Thomas More. By his 
son-in-law William Roper, Esq. A new 
edition, revised by W. Singer. 8s  . ' 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James I. With an Historical Ac- 
count of the Hospital founded by him at 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of John Goodwin, M. A. By 
Thomas Jackson. 

CLASSICS. 

' Paleoromaica ; or, Historical and Philo- 
logical Disquisitions, inquiring whether the 
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2082.) 
Hellenistie Style ts nat Latin Greek ? whe- 
ther the many New Words in the Elzevir 
Geoek Testament are not formed from the 
Latin ? and whether the Hypothesis, that 
the Greek Text of many manuscripts of the 
New Testament is & Translation or re- 
Translation from the Latin, seems not to 
elucidate numerous Passages ; to account 
fos the different Recensions; and to ex- 
plain many Phenomena hitherto inexpli- 
gable to Biblical Critics ? 
Campbell’ * Philugp osophy of Rhetoric. 
s y 
Abridged for the use of schools. 12mo. 
. An entary Treatise on the Mathe- 
matical Principles of Arithmetic. Trans- 
sted from Lacroix. 8vo. 5s. 
A New and Complete Set of Decimal 
Tables, or an Improved —— for calcu- 
ts. By John 


The Practical Book pe, or Mer- 
chant’s Assistant, being a —— 
Method of Book-keeping, founded on the 
Real Practice of the Counting-house. By 
[ Wilson. 8vo. s. 

Questions and Answers on Wanos- 
trocht's Grammar. By Miss Wragge. 2s. 

Esop in Rhyme, with some Originals, 
By Jeffreys Taylor of Ongar. 12mo. 4s. 

braic Geometry. In two vols. Vol. I. 
containing the Geometry of Plane Curves. 
By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner. 8vo. 

Scripture Narratives, containing every 
Historical and Biographical Narrative in 
the Old and New Testament, with 120 
Engravings. By the Rey. S. Barrow. 7s. 


An English Grammar in Verse. By the 
Rev. Thomas Searle. Is. 6d. 

The Boarding School ; or Familiar Con- 
versations between a Governess and her 
Pupils; written for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Young Ladies. 12mo. 

Popular Parts of Astronomy, compiled 
from Brinkley, Vince, and others, for the 
use of those unacquainted with Mathema- 


tics. By John Fitzjohn, T. C. D. 2s. 6d. 

The Logographic Embiematical French- 

5 sora Book; being the only Infallible 

by which in the shortest time even 

a Child can acquire as perfect a French 

Pronunciation as any Parisian born, and 

an Adult rectify a vicious one of ever so 

long standing. By Mr Le Noir. Fifth 
edition. 7s. 6d. 

Historical, 


Chronological, Biographical, 
and Miscellaneous Bacecicn, on a New 
Plan, designed for the daily use of Young 
Ladies. y the late William Butler, 
teacher gg iin 4 — and Geo- 
geet i en enlarged. 

» ed. bonnd. — 

FINE ARTS. 

Thirty-two Plates to Illustrate the works 
of Crabbe. 8vo. 1.2, 2s. 

The Forest, Illustrated in a Series of 


Lithographic drawings. Folio, No, I. 10s. 
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No, XXV. of the Brith of 
Contemporary Portraits; with Biogra 
phical Notices. 

The Cabinet of Portraits, with Bi 
phical Sketches. By Robert Scott, M 
Five Prints, in 12mo. Part I. 2s. 
8vo. 4s. - 4to. 7s. Indis paper 9s. l 

Illustrations to Sturm’s Reflections.’ 
Proofs on India Paper. Imperial 4to. 16s. 

Illustration of the Loves of the Angels, 
from designs by R. W'estall, Esq. En- 
graved by. Mr Charles Heath. 8vo. Price 
5s. 

Views in Wales, engraved in the best 
line manner. pu Edward EN from 
Drawings by Captain Batty, e grena« 
dier guards, F.R.S. To be completed in 
Twelve Numbers, each containing Five 
Plates with descriptive nd deg. and 
to a lariy each mon Small 
8vo. Mr. with s | few Proofs in 4to. j 

Views on the Rhone. No. I. Engraved 
by Cooke and J.C. Allen. 6$. and 
12s. 6d. * 

Second Part of a Series of Engravin 
in outline, by Henry Moses, of the wor 
of Antonio Canova. 8vo. 4s. Imperial 
quarto, 6s. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Histo- 
rical Characters introduced in the Novels 
and Tales of the author of Waverley ;.with 
Biographical Notices. No. VII. contain- 
ing Graham of Claverhouse, Rob Roy, 
Prince Charles, King James. 12mo. 8. 
8vo. 10s. 

GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 

The British Empire in 1823, corrected 
to the latest periods, from the New Popu- 
lation and Finance Reports. By the Rev. 
J. Goldsmith. 18mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 

Museum Africanum, being vol. second 
of the Select Museum of Nature and Art ; 
exhibiting, in a brief but comprehensive 
manner, the principal Antiquities, Curiosi- 


. ties, Beauties, and Varieties of Africa, in» 


ters with entertaining Narratives, 
Anecdotes, Original Observations and De- 
scriptions, illustrative of the Customs, 
Manners, &c. of the natives of that portion 
of the Globe. By Charles Hulbert. 

. The Reading Guide and Berkshire Di- 
rectory for 1823. l 

A Topographical Dictionary of York- 
shire. 8vo. 13s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the History of France du- 
ring the reign of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
written at St Helcna by the Generals who 
shared his captivity. 2 vols. 1.1, 8s. 

Volume I. of the Methodical Cyclo 
dia, being a Dictionary of Universal His- 
tory, Chronology, and Historical Biogra- 

hy, with Maps and Portraits. Royal 18mo. 
Os. Gd. or 12s. 6d. calf gilt. 

Joumal of the Private Life and Conver- 
sations of the Emperor Napoleon at St He- 
lena. By the Count de Las Cases. 2 vols, 
8vo. L.l, ls 
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' The History of Tuscany, interspersed 
with Eésays by Lorenso Pignetti. Trans 


lated from the Italian, with the Life of the 
Author. By John Browning. 4 vols. 8vo. 
1.2, 8s. 

LAW. 


Abstract ars — * pissed p^ 
ee a . By T. W. Williams s 
Ovo. 106. Gd. , 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Toxicological Chart, exhibiting at 
ene view the Symptoms, Treatment and 
Modes of detecting the various Poisons, 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal By 
William Stowe, M.R.C.S. On two large 
sheets broad folio. Price 1s. 6d. Neatly 
mounted, 2s. 6d. ; or mounted on canvas 
vollers, 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and on Fraca 
tures of the Joints. 4to. L.1, 11s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Radical Cure of Her- 
nia. By W. Dufour. 5s. 

: History and Method of Cure of the vs. 
rious Species of Palsy. By John Cooke; 
Gyo. 8s. 

The Medical Friend to the Asthmatic 
Patient, shewing him the particular Spe- 
cies of his Disorder ; and also what to pur- 
sue, and what to avoid, in to Me- 
dicine, Diet, Situation, &c. ected and 

from the extensive and scientific 
work of Dr R. Bree, on Disordered Res. 
tration ; adapted more immediately to the 

mestic Treatinent. By W. Nisbet, M.D. 

DL on Diseases —— Liver 
and Bi System, comprehending those 
variou Facial nt uad lieated Disorders of 
the Digestive In Organs, and Ner. 
vous system, originating these sour- 
ces. Fifth edition, with an Appendix of 
Cases, illustrative of the Principles of 
Treatments. 8vo. 9s. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Extraor- 
dinary Cure ed by Prince Alexan- 
dre Hohenlohe, on Miss Barbara O'Con- 
nor, a Nun, in the Convent of New Hall, 
near Chelmsford. By John Bradley, M.D. 
Protestant Physician to the Convent. 

Advice to Asthmatic and Phthisical Sub. 
jects ; containing Advice for the Cure of 
Asthma, Winter Cough, &c. and for pro- 
longing Life in aged or debilitated Asth- 
matic Invalide, by Medicines, Diet, &c. 
which the author has found completely 
Successful in his own case, and in an exten- 
sive ce. By a Senior Physician of a 
London Institution. 

A Lecture, in which the Nature and 
Properties of Oxalic Acid are contrasted 
with those of Epsom Salts, &c. By Robert 
Venables, M.B. 2s. 6d. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders, of the Stomach. By Thomas 
Hare, F.L.S, 8vo. 12». 

Practical Rales for the Preservation and 
Restoration of Health. By the late George 
Cheyne, M.D. F.R.8. a new edition. 
12mo. 4s. 

Ranterwalk’sa Hietarw af Snanieh and 
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Ee. 
Original German. By Thotmhsina Bless. 


d Ca of Vd of. | 
a re of sev i Pulmonary? 
Consumption. 8vo. 8s. 
An Address to Parents on the Present 
State of Vaccination. By à Candid Ob- 
server. Svo. Se. 

On the Use of the Nitro-Muriatic Act 
Bath. By P. Coyne. Svo. 8s. 

Practical Observations on the 
and Treatment of some of the moet Com- 
mon Diseases of the Lower Intestines. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and the 

Character of Petrarch, ising nume» 


sary of the Philomathic Institution. 8vo. 
A Concise History of Ancient Instita- 
tions, Inventions, and Discoveries in Sci- 
ence and Mechanic Art. 2vols. 12mo. 15s, 
Pontney's Rural Improver. 4to. 12; 
2s. 


Transactions of the Cymmroderion. 
Vol. I. Gs. : 

A Comment on the Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alghieri. 8vo. 18s. 

Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of s 
Soldier’s Life. 8vo. 14s. 

Sketches of Field Sports, as followed by 
Fus Natives of India. By Daniel Johnson: 

o. 8s. 

(ris, condena — 

itic, ned by the censure 

oed in that work on ‘Johnson, Pope, 
Bowdler, Warburton, T'heobald, Steevens, 
Reed, Malone, et hoc genus omne, all the 
herd of these and Meibomiuses of the Bri- 
tish School." — Pide British Critic, April 
1822, p. 372. By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
F. R. S. and S. A. sole survivor of the 
above List, and Editor of the Family 
Shakespeare. 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. the 
réputed Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
on the article entitled ** Durham Case, Cic- 
vical Abuses.” By the Rev. H. Phillpotts, 
D.D. Rector of Stanhope. 1s. 6d. 

Suicide ; a Series of Anecdotes and Ac- 
tual Narratives ; with Reflections on Men- 
tal yw By the Rev. Solomon Pig- 

t, A.M. 

A Second Series: of Curiosities of Late- 
rature, —— of — in Lite- 
vary, Biographical, and Political History, 
&e. &c. By J. D'Israeli, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

Sir Robert Naunton's Fragmenta Re. 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth ; a new 
edition corrected by the original BISS. 
with Notes, and a Life of Naunton, Eight 
Portraits ; small 8vo. 12s. 6d. demy. 21s. 

Instructive Enigmas, being a Collection of 
Riddles, selected from the best Authors, 
and adapted to the Music of re aoe Na- 
tional Meledies. By Augustus Voight. 

The Magic Lantern 22. 


1825.7) 

'The Spirit of Buncle; or the surpri- 
sing Adventures of John’ Buncle, Beg 
2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

' Vie Privée de Marie Antoinette, Reine 
de France. Par Madame Campan, Pre- 
miere Femme de Chambre de la: Reime. 
French, 24s. English, 28s. 

'The New Edition of the Chronology of 
the last Fifty Years, from 1773 to 1822, 
inclusive, containing the substance of Fif- 
ty Volumes of Annual Registers, with a 
General Index. 15s. in boards. 

The Genuine Remains, in prose and 
verse, of Samuel Butler, with Notes. By 
R. Thyer. Part II. Six Plates, 8vo. Ds. 
royal 8vo. 18s. 

` An Accurate Table of the Population of 
the British Empire in 1821 ; specifying 
all the Cities and Boroughs in Great 
tain, with every other Parish or Place con- 
taining Two Thousand Inhabitants, or 
upwards, and pro on — demy, 5s. 
or on large fine paper, 7s. 

The Col "s Manual for the Manage- 
ment of his Month in the 


for 


Year. By Robert Huish, Esq. 12mo. . 
Sa. boards. 


Authentic Records of the Guild Mer. 
chant of Preston, in the County of Lan- 
caster, in 1822. By J. Wilkockson. Plates. 
Ovo. 5s. 

The London Liberal, or Antidote to 
Verse and Prose from the South, &c. &c. 
9s. 6d. . 

Lucidus Ordo ; containing an Analytical 
Course of Studies on the several Branches 
of Musical Science, with a New Order of 
Thorough Bass designated, by means of 
which this intricate part of the Theoretical 
System is completely simplified. To the 
above is annexed, a Series of Skeleton and 
Plenary Exercises, to render the Work 
fully complete for the purpose of Self-in. 
struction. By John Relfe, Musician in 
Ordinary to his Majesty. With plates. 16s. 

Second Volume of Transactions of the 


Royal Geol Society of Cornwall. 8vo. 
With Six Maps, &c. coloured. Price 15s. 
boards. 


The Harmonicon; an Assemblage of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, aminak 
of Original Pieces by eminent British 
Foreign Composers of the present day, and 
Selections from the best Works of the Great 
Masters, with an Encyclopædia of Music, 
&e. Nos. I. and TI. 4to. 2s. 6d. each. 

The and Practice of Gas-Light- 

; in whi 


Sketch of the Rise and P of the 


Science ; and the Theories of Light, Com- - 


bastion, and Formation of Coal; with De- 
scriptions of the most approved Apparatus, 
for generating, collecting, and — 
Gas, for [laminating Purposes. By 

T. S. Peckston. LA 

NOVELS AND TALES. 
A Journal of the Siege of Lathom House, 
daring its Defence by Charlotte de la Tre- 
Vor. XIII. 
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mouille, Countess of Derby, against Sir 
Thomas Fairfax; and ober Of ces of the 
Parliamentary Army. - Hilustrative of Pe. 
veril of the Peak. Post 8vo. - 4s. 
Aneedotes, Biographical Sketches, and 
Memoirs, collected by Laetitia Matilda. 
Hawkins. VoL I. 8vo. 9s. 
German Popular Stories, translated from 
the Kinder und Hausmarchen of M. M. 
Grimm. With an Introduction and Notes. 
12 Plates by G. Cruikshank. 12mo. 7s. 
: Isabella. By the author of Rhoda. 3 
o "ag iu : 
ew England Tale, reprinted from 

the second American edition. }2mo, 66. 

Tales of my Father and my Friends. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. . 

: Man, or Aneedotes, National and Indi- 
nu By Mary Am Hedge. . 12mo. 


' Thes of Pi a Mala . B 

— — vere 
Fortnight's Visit; containing Ori- 

ginal » Moral, and Interesting Tales. B 

e Gardiner. 2s. - y 

Original Tales from my Landlord, By 
W. Gardiner. 2s, ` 
su Lollards, a Tale. 3 vols. 19mo. 

S. : 

The Percy Anecdotes.. Part X XXVII. 
Ingenuity. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

- Kruitzner ; or the German's Tale, By 
Harriet Lee.. Fifth edition, 9s. 6d. . 
: Annals of the Family of M‘Roy. By 
Mrs ‘Blackford. -3 vols. Lamo. L.I, 4s. ` 

* The Man of Feeling, and Julia de Rou- 
bigne. By H. Mackenzie; being vol. 8, 
of a Series of Novela, publishing under 
the Title of Whittingham's Pocket No- 
velist. : , ; C74 
. POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Childhood, a Poem. By thé Rev. E. 
T. S. Hornsby, M. A. Foolscap, ds. Gd. 

The Tournament ; or the Days of Chi- 
valry, with 24 coloured Engravings, royal 
8vo. 15s. i ATE, 

The Beauties of Scottish Poeta, Ancient 
aud Modern. No. I. 8d. . 

Rogvald, an Epic Poem. By J. E. 
Pennie. 8vo. 12a. M 
- The Republic of the Ants, a Poem ; ib 
lastrated with Notes. 2s. Gd. ) 

The Goldfinch, or Pleasing. Vocal Com- 
panion. 2s. 6d. * 
- Poetic Pastime. I2mo. 6s. 

Clontarf, a Poem. By W. H. Dru a 
mond. ` 

The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical 
Poem. 8vo. 2 : 

The Vale of Appleby, and other Poems. 
8vo. 6s. A Nes 
. An Ode on the Death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; Lines on the Neapolitans, and 
other Poems. 8vo. Ss. 

The Heir of Foiz, in Two Acts; the 
False One, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
-C. Swan. 8vo. 12s. 

Simpson and Co. a Cem is. 10d. - 

` . Q 5 
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The Enchanted Flute, with other Poems, 
and Fables from La Fontaine By E. P. 
Wolferstan. 8vo. Si 

Zaphna ; or the Amulet, a Poem. By 
Isabel Hill. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

Shakespeare. No. I. Diamond Edition. 
48mo. 1s. 6d. 

Montalvan, the Benevolent Patriot, a 
Drama, in Five Acts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

POLITICS, 

A —— on r Aeri State and m: 
ture Prospects —— By W. 
Whitriore, Esq. M. P. 28. 6d. : 

An Essay on the Employment of thé 
Poor. By Robert A. Slaney, Esq. To 
which is prefixed, A Letter to the Author 
relative to the Poor Laws. By James 
— Esq. M. P. Second Edition. 2s. 


Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and 
Religious. By John O’ Driscol, Esq. 2 vols. 
a ay the Colonial Policy of In 

into the i i - 
dia. Tare. 10s. 6d. | 

. Reform in Parliament ; a Letter to the 
Right Hon. George Tierney, suggesting a 
practical and constitutional mode of secu- 
ring purity of Election. By John Leurens 
Bicknell, F. R. S. 1s. 6d. 

Ireland exhibited to : . This 
work contains » Political and Moral Sur- 
vey of the Population of Ireland, a Deve- 
lopement of the violent Inequalities in her 
Social System, a Plan for alleviating her 
Distresses, and a Letter to His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon Irish Affairs. By A. At- 
kinson, Esq. late of Dublin. 

Reflections on the State of the Iate Spa- 
— Americas, m3 — m expedi of 

recognition o dependence b 
Great Britain. d 

The Bane and Antidote; or, the Agri- 
eulture, Manufactures, and Commerce of 
the British Empire invigorated or debili- 
tated, in a ratio with the price of gold. 
€t One fact is worth a thousand conjec- 


3” and the above are facts entirely gate, 


beyond dispute. 

A Rigid Scrutiny of the Validity of the 
Columbian Loan, founded on Commwnion- 
tions received from Columbia direct.. 3s. 

Elementary i illustrative of 
the Principles o£ Currency. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected. To which are addéd, Out- 
Hines of Political Economy. 

The Administration of the Affairs of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and their Depend- 
encies, at the Commencement.of the Year 
.2823, under the Heads of Finance, Na- 
tional Resources, Foreign Relations, Co- 
Jonies, Trade, and Domestic Administra- 
tion. 5s. 6d. s 

THEOLOGY. 

The Holy Bible; with Notes, & By 
William Alexander. Part I. 8vo. Gs. 

The Connexion of Christianity with Hu- 
man Happi 
ness. 2 Bvo, 
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the Rev. W. Har- per 
iM stone. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


f (re. 


Daily Bread ; or Meditations, Practical 
and Experimental, for every in the 
year; by more than an h of the 
most eminent and lar Ministers of the 
a century ; and a few other writers. 7s. 


The Reflector; or Christian Advocate, 
dedicated to the King, by His Majesty's 
Special Command, and patronised by the 
Bishops of Durham, Colchester, St Da- 
vid's, Gloucester, and other Dignitaries 
and Noblemen. The Substance of the 
Bushby Lectures against Infidelity, Soci- 
nianiam, and the chief Errors of the Times; 
delivered on appointment of the Lord Bi- 
shop of London at the Parish Church of St 
James, Clerkenwell, and St Antholin’s, 
ee By the Rev. S. Pigott, 
A. . 

pre illage dien A — of 

short ermons, yo - 
ly selected, and adapted to Village did 
tion. Volume the third. 12mo. 5s. 

Abaddon the Destroyer; or the Pro- 
gress of Infidelity. No. L 4d. 

Sermons, selected and abridged from the 
Works of Archbishop Tillotson. By the 
Rev. J. Dakins. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

A Sermon, ched at Rochester, at the 
Visitation of the Lord Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, 8vo. ls. Gd. — 

A Chart of the Episcopacy of England 
and Wales, on a roller. 21s. 

Friday Eveni 


; or an attempt to prov 
that we are now Living in the Sixth Day 
of the Millenary Week. 1s. 6d. 

Wilkinson's Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Svo. Ge. 

A New Self-Interpreting Testament, 
with the parallel Passages printed at length, 
&c. By the Rev. John Platts, Part I. 
Royal 4to. 7s. Demy 9vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave ; or De- 
votedness to God and Usefulness to Man, 
exemplified in the Old Age of Joseph 
Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near Rams- 
with a portrait. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons, by the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 8vo. 8s. 

An Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. By 
the Rev. John Lawson, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. 
L.2, 12s. . 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of the 
Narratives contained in the first two Chape 
ters of the Gospels of St Matthew and St 


Luke ; being an Investigation of Objec- 
tions urged by the Unitarian Editors of 
the improved Version of the New Testa- 


ment; with an Appendix. By a Layman. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Tour through the Morea, 
giving an account of the present state of 
that Peninsula and its Inhabitants. By Sir 
William Gell. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Up- 
Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmon- 


_, Travels in in 1822 ; exhibitin 
Sicher of the Moral, Physical and Pole 
tical State of the Country; ‘By Thomàs 
Reid. 8vo. ' 

'" Bchmidtmeyer’s Travels to Chili. Parts 
1I. and LIT. Ato, 16s. sewed. nan 

An Historical and Topographical Essay 
upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, Ce- 
phalonis, Ithaca, and Zante. By William 
Goodison, A. B. 8vo. 12s. 

An Impartial Account of the United 
States, from Materials during a 
Four Years’ Residence. By Isaac Holmes, 
of Liverpool 8vo. 12s. 

Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, in 1819-20-21 ; by Mari- 
‘anne Colston. 2 vols. Ovo. 21s. 
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Paty. Vol VIEL of the London Jour 
n oyages ravels ; containing 
Porter's Voyage in the South Seas. 8vo. 
8e. Gd. sewed. 4s. bds. — 

' Schols's Travels in Egypt and Lybia in 
1821 ; forming Part IV. Vol. VIII of the ` 
Journal of Voyages and Travels. 3s. 6d. 
— 4s. perve 

estiges of Ancient Manners aad Cus- 
toms discoverable in Modern Italy and 
Sicily, By the Rev. J. J. Blunt, 8vo. 
P ri^; Lith 

i ithographic Prints illustrative of 
the above Tour. , folio. La 

Notes daring a Visit to Mount Sinai; 

by Sir Frederick Henneker, Bart. 


EDINBURGH. 


Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic. lated by J. G. 

LL.B. Beautifully printed. Post 4to. 18s. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, No. 
LXVITI. for September. Second edition. 

Edinbu istian Instructor. No. 
CLI. for February 1823. 

A Collection, in Prose and Verse, for 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, A.M. Minister of St George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Letter to the Earl of Liv 1 concern- 
ing the Present State of Vaccination. By 
Thomas Brown, surgeon, Musselbu 

— Medicine Theoreticæ, or a 
View of the Theory of Medicine. By the 
late James Gregory, M. D. 8vo. 15s. 

` Memoirs of the Lives and ‚Characters of 
the Right Hon. George Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, andithe Lady Grisell Baillie, by 
their daughter, Lady Murray of Stap- 
hope. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Observations on Fever, Dy- 
sentery, and Liver Complaints; to which 
is added an Essay on i pei By George 
Ballingall, M.D. Second edition. 8vo. 9s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1819. 8vo. L1, Is. ' 

Reply to Annotations on Dr Mackin- 
tosh’s Treatise on Puerperel Fever, by 
Mr Moir, surgeon ; and to Letters by Dr 
James Hamilton, jun. Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Edinburgh. By 
John Mackintosh, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on Colonel Stewart's Sketches 
of the Highlanders, 8vo. 2s. i 

Letters from a Lady to her Neice, con- 
taining Practical Hints, &c. 18mo. 2s. 

The New Edinburgh Review, No. VII. 

Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Vol. II. part second. 
4to. L.2, 2s. 

A Sabbath among the Mountains. A 
Poem. Post 8vo. 

Collections and Recollections, or Anec- 
dotes, Notices, &c. from Various Sources, 
with Occasional Remarks. By John Stew- 
art, Esq. Post 8vo, 85. 


— of —ã by d the Author of 
averley, wo 4 vols. 
— e am 
tory e European Languages ; 
or Researches into the Affinities of the 
Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and 
Indian nations. By the late Alexander 
Murrsy, D. D. essor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of ee 
ith a Life of the Author. In Two 
handsome volumes. 8vo. L.1, 8s. 
Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
Series First—Land Birds. By J.P. 
by, Esq. of Twissel-house, Northumber- 
land, Member of the Wernerian Natural 
Society of Edinburgh. No. V. consisting 
of 12 plates; the subjects drawn from 
nature, and etched in a superior manner 
by the Author. In elephant folio, price 
L.1, 114. 6d. plain, and L.5, 5s. coloured. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
John Gordon, M. D. F. R. S. E. Late 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Ellis, F. R. S. E. 
be &c. — 8vo. wa rt 6s. 
ssays, Descriptive, an oral, con- 
nected with — chiefly in Italy. Hy 
an American. Post octavo, 6s. 
Poetns and Songs. By John Goldie. 
Foolscap octavo, 3s. 6d. 
Index to the Decisions of the Court of 


Session, contained in all the original Col. 
lections, and in Mr Morison's Dicti 
of Decisions. 4to. L.3, 3s. 

Christian Theology, or, a connected - 


View of the Scheme of Christianity, in 
which the Facts and Statements of Scrip- 
ture are examined, and the Doctrines and 
Inferences deducible from them, illustra- 
ted and inforced. By the Rev. James Es- 
daile, Minister of the East-church Parish, 
Perth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns, No. XIII. ** On 
the Evils and Difficulties attending even 
the best State of Scottish Pauperism."" Is. 

No. XIV. ** On the likeliest Means for 
the Abolition of Pauperism in England.” 


948 
This Number contains Dr Chalmers’ First 
Essay on the Causes and Cure of Pauper- 
ism in England, and is designed to exhibit 
the evils, and point out the means for ef- 
fecting its abolition. 

Memoir of the late Mrs Paterson, wife 
of the Rev. Dr Paterson, St Petersburgh ; 
containing Extracts from her Diary and 
Correspondence. By the Rev. William 
— Missionary, ingins 12mo. 


M*Niel; or, The Scottish Orphans, a 
story. l'2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Thornton-Hall; or, Six Months at 
School. (Dedicated to Mrs Barbauld.) By 
the Author of a ** Visit to Edinburgh. 
` 2s. Gd. half-bound. 

The Redeemer's Tears Wept over Lost 
Souls; with Two Discourses on Self-De- 
dication, and on Yielding Ourselves to 
God. By the Rev. John Howe, A. M. 
With an Introductory Essay. By the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. 


The Perseverance and Success of Mes- 
siah, in promoting the Submission of Man- 
kind to his Government, by the Agency of 
the Gospel. By the Rev. William Logan, 


. 1s. 

A Concise System of Mensuration, 
adapted to the Use of Schools. By Alex- 
ander — 6s. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Imperial Register, for 1823. 
5s. bound in red, or 4s. 6d. sewed. Care- 
fully corrected to the day of publication. 

The Chorister; being a Choice Selec- 
tion of the most Admired Psalms and 
Hymn Tunes, in Four Parts; to which is 

refixed a most Complete Introduction to 
the Art of Singing. By James Davie. 4s. 

The Glasgow Commercial Memoran- 
dum-Book, or Daily Remembrancer, for 
1823 ; comprising a Correct Diary for Me- 
morandums, Appointments, Bills, Paya- 
ble, or Receivable, and all Cash Transac- 
tions; and a Table (calculated expressly 
for thjs work,) showing the time of High. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


fender. 


Landed 


[Feb. 
water at G » Moon’s Age, &c. ; with 
a variety of Useful Mercantile Informa- 


tion. Printed on superfine yellow wove 
foolecap, and neatly done up with tuck 
and ets. 4s. 


An Examination of Mr Owen's Plan 
for Relieving Public Distress, Removing 
Discontent, and ** Recreating the Charac- 
ter of Man," shewing that they are direct. 
ly calculated to root out all the virtuous 
affections of the human mind, and to de- 
stroy all that is valuable in the institutions, 
the manners, and the laws of human so- 


.Gety. Dedicated to the patronage and pe- 


rusal of those en of Lanarkshire, 
who, by a vote of the county, declared 
themselves Mr Owen’s coadjutors. By 
Jasper Beatson, LL. B. 2s. 

Report of the Trial of the Issues in the 
Action of Damages for Libel in the Bea- 
con. James Gibson, of Ingliston, Esq. 
Clerk to the Signet, Pursuer, against Dun- 
can Stevenson, Printer in Edinburgh, De- 
Taken in short-hand. 3s. 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jeweller to 
King James VI.; with an Historical Ac- 
count of the Hospital founded by him at 
Edinburgh. Handsomely printed in fool- 
scap 8vo, With vings. .7s. 6d. 

An Address to the Conductors of the 
Periodical Press, upon Religious and Po- 
litical Controversy ; in which their at- 
tention is called to the marked distinction 
betwixt the local and the general meaning 
of certain words and terms, such as Know- 
ledge, Wealth, Christian, Infidel, Exces- 
sive Population, National Distress, Radi- 
cal Reform, &. By Abram Combe, 
Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of 

» and on the of 
the Landholder and the Farmer. By David 
Low, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Ca e of Books now on Sale, at 
the Prices affixed, (comprehending, among 
others, the Library of the late Professor 
Ogilvie, of King’s College.) By Alexan- 
der Brown and Co. Aberdeen. 2s. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—Fed. 12. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans, 
lst,.. 27s. Od. | 1st,...22s. Od; | 1st.....17s. Od. | Ist,......15s. Od. 
2d, ...21s. Od. | 2d,...20s. Od. | 2d,......15s. 6d. | 24d,......13«. 6d. 
3d, ...166. Od. | 3d,...18s. 6d. | 3d,......13s. Od. | 3d, .....12s. Od. 

Average, £1, Os. 10d. 9-12ths. 


Tuesday, Feb. 13. 
6 





Beef (174 ox per b) 0s 4d. toOs. 6d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 64d. to 04. 7d. 
Mutton .. à Os. 44d. to Os. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 lb.) 0s. 6d. to Us. Od. 
Veal . . « > . Os. to 0s. 12d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 2d. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . . + . Os. åd. toOs. 6d. | Salt ditto, stone  l6s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s. Od. to0s. Od. | Ditto, per lb. . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. Od. to6s. .6d. | Eggs, per dozen . 2s. Od. to Os. Ud. 
- HADDINGTON.—Feb. 14. ` 
Wheat. Bar Oats. Peasc. Beans. 


ey. ; 
Ist, ....25s. Od. | Ist ....21s. Od. | Ist; ...16s. Od. | 1st, ... 13s. Od. | Ist, ... 13s. Gd. 
2d, ....21s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. | 2d,.....14s. Od. | 2d, ... 11s. Od. | 2d, ... 11s. Od. 
3d, — 6d. | 3d, ....165. Od. | 3d, ....12s. Od. | 3d, ... 9s. Od. | 3d, ... 9s. Od. 
Average, £1 : 0s. 5d. 6-12ths. 


— Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Weck 
ended February 8. 
Wheat, 40s. 5d.—Barley, 28s. 0d.—Oats, 17s. 3d,—R ye, 23s. Od.—Beans, 25s. 6d.—Pease, 30e. 1d. 















London, Corn — Feb. me z x — Feb. Ab F 
PA A . o 
Wheat, red new 24 to 35M a a Wheat, 70 1b. amer. p. 96 1b. 
Fine ditto f . Sto 40 nitrides a 26 to 32||Eng. Ol 5 6to 7 059, U.S, — 0to— 0 
Superfine ditto odia Hero ilers . 32 to 24|New . 6 Oto 7 (Do. inbond 28 0to 30 0 
Ditto, new. . — to — mall Beans,new 25 to 30||Foreign . 9 6to 4 OjSourdo., 30 0to32 0 
White, new . 26 to 36|Ditto, old . 28 to 32 Waterford 510to 6 gOatine: al, per 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 38to i ick ditto, new 21 to 95|Limerick 0 —to 0 (English 20 0to 24 0 
Superfine di 46 to 17| Ditto, old - 24 to 27 Drogheda 8 Oto 6 ój5e ich. . 200to22 Q 
Ditto, new. . —to eed oats . 17 to 19; Dub 510to 6 @irisi... 190to21 O 
Rye.. . . 18 to 21)Fine ditto . » 19 to 20 |5coteh «6 Sto 6 9Hius,p. 2115. 10 to 1 O 
„new . 2210 ?0Polandditto . 18 to 2l Irah Old. 5 3to 6 ( py p &c 
Fine ditto. . 28 to di . 22 to 23|Barley, per 60 lbs. | Buller, Beef, &c. 
Su ditto 31 to 32|Potato ditto . 22 to 23): cee Gto 4 Gllutter,p.cwt, s de 8 d. 
t. « « « 44 to 50Fine ditto . 24to 25 »« 3 3to 4 (Belfast, new 89 Oto 83 0 
Fine. . . e 52to h — to —, 2 10to 3 Nevry 16 Oto 77 0 
Hog Pease . 26 to our, per sack 85 to 40)\Oats, 45 lb. Waterford . 72 Oto 74 0 
Maple . « 28 to 90|Ditto, seconds 32 to o5 Eng. new 2 5to 2 9 Cork, pie. iL. 10 Oto 71 0 
Irish dos. 2 7to 2 S| Sddry 62 Oto 640 
Seeds, &c. Scotch do. 2 8to 3 Q|Beef, p. tierce. 
) perqr.18 0 to 20. O.— Mes 60 Oto 650 
MISC 0to 8 0— p^ barrel 42 Oto 45.0 
a 3. d. 8a 8 d. —Mi dling 6 6 to 7 O Pork, p bl. -—À 0 to =z 0 
Mast. White, . 7to10 0| Hem ps sced . — eee aad q. Mess , 46 Oto 48 0 
— Brown, new 9 to 15 0 Linseed, crush, — to — 0 Eng . 0to32. 6,— Middl. . 44 Otọ — 0 
Tares, per qr fi to 30 (— Fine . —to— 0 - 25 O to 28 O}Bac 0n, p. ewt, 
beh. Gto 7 GR ye Grass, 16 to 25 OjRapeseed,p.1.£22t023 0/5!» irt mids, 28 O to 39 0 
—— Oto O 0/Clover, red cwl.24 to 88 0| Pease,grey23 0 to 26 Elsides = 26 0 to —0 
= Yellow, Oto 0 0G — Wnite... 34 to 450 hite .30 0to56 6|Hams, dry, 45 0 to 52 0 
Caraway, cwt. 51 to 60 0) Coriander 10 to 14 O||Flour, English, Green . . 380 to 300 
Canary, per 47. 25 to 40 O/Trefoil ., .. 10to 14 Ol|p.2401b.fine28 0to392 OlLard, rid p. 0.400 to — 0 
Rape Seed, per last, £22 to £26. « 27 Oto 3% O/Tongue,p.fir-Oto — 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from lat to 23d. Jan. 1822. 
8th. 15th. 23d. 
245 245 244 
794 793 
794 79 411 
924 92 903 
92% 97 
994 99) 98 
18 79 — 
248 — |247} 
47 44p. | 3 8p. 139 41 
204 20 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted. fromthe Regiscr kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Caitor-hill. | 


noon.—The second Obeerv in the in the first.column, is taken by 


N.B.—The Obsorvatione are twice every day, at nine o'elock, forenoon, and foer o'clock, after- 
x — the — 


December. 
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January. 


tach 
Ther. |Barem;| Ther. | Wind. | 
jan. 1 M home snow, 
2 M. 24 3TIM. Rather fresh| 
m 50 16|; nd dull 
31 A. 54 482) A. 
s so | c2] 00 ; 
" { M32 | .664|w.58 : 
1 E pn x aj L] į " 
| ar a j 45 | M.19 = 
6 ( A.38 | -T05[A. 35 f A. 26 A. 99 
1 { M.304| «864)M.37 V { M.20 M.28 | 
MLD | .985/M.36 ues MSS 
8 { A.56 | 975A. 56 { A. 3l uml 
ü M.28 068 M.54 251 M.234 M.50 i 
E | n TU A. 27 A. 50 
28]. M.25 M.29 Y |. 
10 E | .T46|A. 35. 261 A98 A BLS 
i. TTIHM 35 M.25 
au AE Tla SE ZA o0! m 
a Ë a L th 
12 A. 30 516 A 82 281 «n 1*3. 
AES «(Ez | TUS 
14 M.?8 -307| M, M.32 M.30 
A 32 | 358a. 304 s 1A. 39 
M. A si 35 
16 OS | S150 
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Course of Exchange, February 14.Amsterdam, 12: 5. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12:2. 
Rotterdam, 12 1 6. Antwerp, 12 : 6. Hamburgh, 37:8. Altona, 37 : 9. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25:65. Ditto 26 : 85. Bourdeaux, 26 : 85. Frankfort on the Maine, 158. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 94 : 3. Us. Berlin, 7:7. Vienna, 10: 28 Eff. flo. Trieste, 10 : 28 
Ef. fo. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 37. Barcelona, 353. Seville, 354. Gibral- 
tar, 30}. Leghorn, 463. Genoa, 43. Venice, 27: 50. Malta, 45. Naples, 39. 
Palermo, 116. Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 623. Rio Janeiro, 43. Bahia, 50. Dublin, 
9] per cent. Cork, 91 per cent. . 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : Gd. New 
Doubloons, £0:0: Od. New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 





PRICES CURRENT, Fcb. 8. 


2 t 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B.P. Dry Brown, ewt | 56 ta 60 | 52 6. 56 | 55 59 | 60 65 
Mid. qood, aud fine mid. | 61 65 58 12 67 10 66 76 
Fine and very fine, . «| 75 79 — — 74 TI 80 84 
Refined Douh. Loaves, - n no — — — — — — 
Powder ditto "T" — — — — 87 94 
gle ditto, . > 88 96 | 90 105 | — as. d rus zc 
Small Lumps, - - - 83 88 | 84 90 |-— — | 76 90 
ditto, e e . . 78 63 T6 84 ane ame emen — Y 
Crushed Lump:, 35 52 | 78 82 | — ze ux = 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 30 3], 96 aj- — | so 32 
E, Jamaica, . cwt. ` 
good, and fine ord. | 93 08 85 105 85 106 115 
Mid. , and fine mi 110 120 110 135 ,} 110 132 131 140 
Duteh Triage and very or = — =- — 50 — — 
Ord. and fine ord. | — — 112 94 110 — — 
Mid. good, and fine mid.| = — | 115 132 | 112 130 — Š 
St Dom p e © >o o 9 1 126 — — 91 98 — -— 
Penes ::| a -|u 9|- 
Jan. Ram, 160. P. gU. | 2s Qd 2s 9d | Islld @s2d | Is i0d 23d | lalldfs Od 
aerer Pe lS sz sii 
Genera, . e . — — — — 
Grain Whisky, e . 6 4 6 8 — -— — =e a -m 
WINES, 
Claret, Tst Growths, hha. | 40 ss | — -|- — | £20 £50 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ` ton. | £7 717l- — | £810 815 | £810 Q 0 
UTAS, « o 9 * _— -— -— -— 810 9 0 8 10 0 0 
——— re — | 929 1015 | 610 830 
ST C J e . -m — 
"a e * » 9 >» 9. It — — 12.32 10 O 910 11 0 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Yb. | lis Od 12s 0 — — 7011 0 10011 6 
TIMBER, Amer, Pine, foot. 223 2 4 =~ — — — vm — 
zisti (dut. paid.) 22 2 7 — — | — pe — = 
ate T . 10 1686 010 011 011 1 0 14 16 
y ponaga e e >» 16 2 8 18 30 1858 11 18 19 
TAR, ; 19 20 | 12 15 | 12012 6 | — — 
p e @ . ent. i i 15 17 — — u : — 
P H oreig Ti, 0 9 -— -—— epum om, 
P LOW, Rus. Yel Cand. | 41 49 | 40 49 | 40 — | 39 0 41 0 
Home meet P sud ov: nde —-l|-— — Pye 34 
: io 9 Clean, . e 40 42 — -— 42 43 -— = 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Hak. | 54 s6 | — -|- — | £56 = 
Datch, e o € e o 90 s] -—— d P ome = 
TS" Archangel 2 II. Ge. Sie o 
MA : . e -— quem ezm -— eum om 
DRIGELES, 
ASHES, P Pearl, e. e 45 46 -m --— — — —⸗ mtt 
Montreal, di . . 50 -— 45 46 47 0 48 0 50 52 
— 34 “a5 | 45 46 | 466 — | 4 47 
OIL, Whale, - tut 26 = 25 26 = = 25 0 27 
TOSACOO, Virgin fine, T. | 7 ala Poarou oT q 
b 
Middling, <. . « 5} a s e| 0 21 o 1 0 4 a 
— "P 4 5 S € 0 : 4 ü ^ * te 0 s 
abani me | —| 1016] 1521n | 08 on 
Good, . . -— —|[ 1112| 1212|-— = 
Middling, e a -— — 1 0 0 0 0 11} 1 1 =. —À 
— w — jj 4 Ru 7 Y 
ent Indis, a . — == 
Pemembueo, . = — 0 12 1T | 0103 0 ni 10 11 
laranham, - = 0 9 010 ' 0 9 01! 9 19 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of Dec. 1822, and the 20th of Feb. 1823, extracted from the London Gazette. 


A. aig ey F. S. and W. S. Borrowcash, Derby- 
— C. Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, wool- 
Albe G.E G. i, Sandal Magne, Yorkshire, tobacco-ma- 


— J. e Rotherhithe, tter mendiant, 
Athers ne, T. Nottingham, d 
Austin, J. Berkhamstead, coac make: 


Po 
Balster, W. Sherborne, tater. 
Barns, J. Pendleton, near — brewer. 
. Cushion-court, Old Broad-street, mer- 


t. 
Beams, H. Lordship-lane, S 
Bennet, H. L. Liv —— 

Bennett, J. St Helen's, Worcestershire, glover. 
Benson, J. York, coach-master. 

Berry, N. Huddersfield, mcrchant. 

Bevery, M. Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, mer- 


Blackband, J. N Sh ire, 
a. J —— — —— 


Bowker, J. Bolton-le Moors, n, grocer. | 
lance, S. Liv : 
B an, E. L. Fish- street hill, undertaker. 


Browne, J. N. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
Bunn, = Hermitage-place, Clerkenwell, mer- 


Bury, Jas. Manchester, J. Bury, Pendhill, and 
T. Bury, Buckleribiry, oie — tinters. 
, J. Drayton-in-Hales » Mo- 
ney-serivener. 
Butler, J. Milk-street, merchant. 
Buxton, T. Ingol, Lancashire, corn -merchant. 
Cannon, J. Dareth, Kent, mealman. 


Cha J. Lisson Grove, bricklayer. 
Chifds, W. Whitehall, victualler. 
Clark, R. H. St Mary-at-hill, wine-merchant. 


Clark, H. Swallowfields, Wil : 
Clift, H. ‘Painswick, Giouces re, clothicr. 
Collier, J. Rathbone-place, silk-mercer. 
Cookson, J. Leeds, woollen-cloth manufacturer. 
Cotterell, W. Bishop' s Cleve, Glouceitershire, far- 


Craig, J. High Holborn, pies: drapes: 
Crisp, W. Bramfleld, Suffolk, 

Crisp, J. Pore SUK E shop keeper. 
ch, malts 

Dane, W. Work ing, D 

Daw, W. High Halden, Kent, 
Dawson, T. St Thomas's Mill, Staffo re, miller. 
Deavill, E. Manchester, grocer. 

Dickinson, J. Aldersgate-street, leather-seller. 
Dick — G. J. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, cord- 


Eaglesticid J. and J. Wall, Hinckley, hosier. 
Eastwood, J. and G. Kay, Meltham, Yorkshire, 


clothiers. 
Edwards, J. C. Throgmorton-street, stock-broker. 
ag ted J. Langùcarne, 9 inn- 
ee 

Edwards, T. Gerrard-street, — — eee: 
Ellis, H. Friston, Suffolk, fi 

Errington, R R. Hexham, butter ter and bacon factor. 
Evans, B. P. Fre-man’s-cotrt, Cornhill, law-sta- 


toner 
Fairclough, T. Liverpool, slater. 
J. and L. , Leeds, cloth-merchants. 
hire, blacksmith. 


Idsmith, 

— H 
ray, C. Upper 

Greame, H. Eur Lower 
merc 

Green, W. — 

Greenwell, T. White Lin seer Goran Cornhill, mer- 


chant. 
— W. Abergavenny, seedsman. 
Grocett, J. T. Manchester, wine-merchant. 
e RO id Compton-strect, Soho, 


Mills, T. 


— W. Wickhambrook, Suffbik, shop. 


» J. Live "n merchant. 
Hawkes, P. C. Li eoal.mer- 


chant. 
Hanh, W. T. Cushion-court, Broad-street, mer- 
Hicks, H. and S. W. Woodward, Bankside, South- 
wark, rchants. ’ 


timber-me 
Hoofsetter, S. H. — merchant. 
Hoult, L. Norwich, i ron-founder. 

oe: as T. — Pillerton, Warwickshire, wes- 


Hulbert, Tn S. Chi pang ink 
Humphreys, H. Cree 
Irving, C. Southampton, sc 
Jackson, J. Halifax, aie 
Jermyn, J. Great Yarmouth, maltster. 
— N. S. Manchester, fustian-manufac- 
rer 
Jones, J. Great Commercial-buildings, Black- 
J — "C; bridgenorth, nen en-d 
ones, J. n raper. 
Jones, £ Cleobury, Mortimer, Shropshire, inn- 


Knipe, S. ice erchan 
Lamplough, T. lington Quay, — 
Larton, W. Peterborough-court 


beater. 
Leach, J. Manchester, merchant. 
Lee, F. Bocking, Essex, victualler. 
Le Roy, C. Pa! Mall, haberdasher. 
Manser, T. Tickhurst, Sussex, farmer. 
Marks, M. Romford, slopseller. 
Marsland, H. Handforth, Cheshire, cotton-mamu- 
acturer. 


Morgan A. Bewdley, Montbouthahine ignhoider. 
Molyneux, T. Holborn, boot-maker. > 
Morgan, J. Elder-street, Norton Falgate, lead- 


pe maker. 
Newell, T. Auberley, Sussex, shopkeeper. 
Nett! road, victoaller 


. Edgeware- o 


Packwood, J. Ratcliffe Highwa i dealer. 
Pair, R. Chilton Trivett, Som re, malteter. 
Parker, T. Stourbridge, dealer. 

Passman, J. Old road, merchant. 


Paul, J. Winchester, maltster. 
Pearson, T. Oxford-:treet, oil and colour man. 
, cheesemongert. 
Pullen, R. Leeds, merchant. 
Radford, J. S. Hull, merchant. 
Rainy, G. Marshall-street, Cavendish-square, iron- 


monger. 

Reader, R. Old-street road, timber-merchant. 
Redmayne, J. Burton Yorksh fre, coal-dealer. 
Reithmuller, C. U. Matk- 

Ridley, W. and D. Midi Whitehaven, curriers. 


. Pill, M. Sidmouth, upholsterer. 


Porritt, J. Pitt's-place, Kent- 


J. Cumrew, Cum! d, butter-dealer. 
Seward, J. H. aster, mercer. 
Sha , A. Binbrook, Lincolnshire, farmer. 


Shac sJ. Milk-street, Cheapside, — 
Singer, J. sen. Frome Selwood, elothier 
Fora ters T. Seal, Kent, c 


South, J. i cate, i 


Sowter, R. Water street B ckfriars, merchant. 
» Spedding, R. G. jun. Rickmansworth, coal-mer- 


' Stock, C. Ashweok, Jorge jh farmer. 


Stockdale, J. J. Strand, bookse 
Strickland, J. and J. ‘Newgate- market, cheese- 


Ten, T P Bed Wal beat builder 
Todd, De T Douglas, end D- D. Russell, Fieet- 








1093. 


Weiss, E, Lawrence 


Weston, E. J. and B. : 
meréiants, 


Monthly Fajréster. 


$68 
R eidem Bradley, e, farmer 
, H. Buty, Laneadtire, à i 
s J. un Wood, Shropshire, grocer. 
Wiltshire, J. Wootton Bas at drape ] : 
J. » . L fne, 9 butcher. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the lat De- 
cember ard 31st January, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


, Robert, and C ters in Jiasgów. 
—— — — 


corn- 
Cushny, William, merchant in Aberdeen. 
7 > George, merchant, wright, and builder 


RT 
: int merchan — 
—— ind Co. merchant, agents and 


"Robest, of Inishnenrousk, in Cowal 
cioe tare: coche ana aad 


t 
Kerr, Alexander, Haberdasher and silk-merehant, 
Edinburgh. 
Levach, , merchant in Thurso. 
Spee a farle wo cipere qt 
in the parish of Strachur, leshire. 
and builder in 
Sean icon REE n 


Lt. Col A. Walker, Gov. of St He- 
jaaa, 10 Neve reak p£ Eng Oe 


Scotland, John, of Hast Lusear, merchant in Dun- 


rbu, » A e near 
Was Frasca ME NM the parish of 

9 C15, © 

res * rer the late apto, 

a dividend after 19th Fe è : 

mson, Miss Elizabeth and fick. 

curer at Latheronwheel, tn the county of Caith- 
ness; a dividend after 26th 

George, spirit-dealer, High-street, Edin. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Henderson, Thomas merchant, Anstru 
a final dividend after Plat nee Anstruther; 


on 28th January. 
Watt, James, & Co. merchants and warehousmen, 
inG 3 a dividend after 7th January. 
tnerchant, 


Paisiey ; a final divi- 
dend on 18th January. m i 
e Bt. Lt. Col. George 


1 Dr. 


4 Lt. Col. Wilson, from 17 Dr. Lt. Col. 
vice dad Hd rz do. 
—— vice Lindsey, dead 


10 Grame 
55* 


10 
13 


14 
17 


18 


Appoinimonts, Promotions, 5c. 
. Lt. Kelso, from 6 Dr. 14. vice Pott, 25 


Cockburn, from 15 Dr. M 1 
— vice Wayth, ret. a 


ret. 
Hon. S. T. H. On P ear 
—— i, tum d 
Gent. . 
Coll. Ens. do. 


Lt. Connell, from 61 F. Quar. Mast. 
vice Mackensie. h. p. 7 F. ET 


from 20 F. Lt. vice 
Dec. 


vice Ricketts, 72 F. 
— Adj. Galloway, to have — 


Soyer 
d z 
A. Wilkinson, Ens Mouat, As. sug 
Lt. Kelly, Capt. 


— 
~ Campbell, from h. p. — 


— Honan, S from 59 AA do. do. 
— in U i from 7 F. do. 
—— Stehelin, from h. pe 13 F 


c t. Clark, from h. p. 60 F. Capt. 
"tice Burnside, exch. rec. ám 
Oo 

ton, Ad}. vice c rr 


purch. Dee. 
m 43 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice Crawley, prom. 2 1 


893 
Lt. Keowen, fro 16 Fs Dt vise 


aliscourt, from h. p. W. 


1 
Lt. Col. Bun 
Lt. Col. vice 
?1 Nov. 


a Lt. Poacher, mu vice Enoch, 
res. Ad). only 


` 


s 


43 


47 


54 


57 
59 


3228 8 


84 


87 


Ems. Hon. A. F. Cothot, from 59 
F. Ens. vice Howard, 13 F. £6 Dec. 
vice Dowdall, 





12 do. 
Ens. Leslie, Lt. 
N. L. Macieod. Ens. 


—— Capt. vice jaar g 


21 Now. 
Ens. R. Campbell, Lt. do. 
erth, from 67 F. Lt vice 


- Prior, 7 Mar. 
Lt. Button, fram h. p. * Ceylon R. 
Lt. vice Grant, rec. 
*19 Dec. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Warren, from 65 F. 
vice ——— exch. 13 F. 
Lt. Nagle, from h. p. 53 F. Lt. vies 
Sutherland, 1 13 F. 26 = 


—P 


5 le 
F1? de. 
— C: Tobis, from R. MA. 


Ni ra front 1 Ceyl Ri Ens. 
on 
vice Malin is Cey 26 do. 
Lt. Kemp, oe "is Loftie, dead 
"14 Nov. 
Ens. Macdonald, Lt. do. 
C. Mills, Ens. $n 
Ferrier, T Li by Jan. 1823 
oar Cadet ane Ur ee from — 


— ld, 7 F. — 
—— Jones, from 
vice Howard, 13 E ci Dee. 


Lt. Cam from he p TT Le vice 


Conne Quar. Mast. 1 F. — 
PA: con, f from 47 5 Maj- 
vice Warren, exch 


Lt. Tudor, from Be p. S0 F. Lt. vice 
Reoch, exch. 19 Dee. 


Lt. Ricketts, from 7 F. Ca 


h. vice Trappes, ret. .- May 
Bt. Lt. CoL ; Lt. CoL by 
romhead, 


purch. vice Col. B ret. 
26 Dec. 1822 
Capt. Bradshaw, Maj. by 


do. 
Lt. Bowen, Capt. do. 
Ens. Cham LE Oy pure do. 
Gent. P. W. A. w, Ens. 
by purch. 


do. 

— Leaper, Capt. vice M. Fraser, 
12 Dec. 

Ens. Cartan, Lt. do. 
J. D. Ra do. 


wdon, Esq. 
Col. Maitland, from 20 F. Lt. Col. 
vice Daubeny, h. p. 85 F. 21 Nov 
Ens. Vandeleur, Lt. by purch. vice 
—— Corps 5 do. 
Edward, —: 
a 
Lt. Clements, from hep. 
Corps, Lt. vice Booth, 19 F. 


1623. ] 
90 W. Eas. by vies Rad- 
clith, Gà. Nov. do. 
9t Ens. Smith, Lt. vice dead 
5 Dec. 
G. A. Barnes, Ens. 12 do. 


purch. vice Kenny 
2 Ceyl. R. Ens. Braham, late of 83d F. 2d Lt. 
vice Bassett, dead 6 July 
E. M'Vicar, Eee yee Hay; oe. 


Cape Corps. Lt. Hoa. J. M » Ca ot Cav 
earch: vice Landi T 5 


Lt. Str T . Ormsby, . from 85 F. 
Capt. of inf by purch. v Car- 


penter, ret. 
eine n B n 
vice M-Intyre, ret. list 
25 Oct. 
- “aide — 
2 Ens. Croker, from h. p. 100 F. Ena, 
3 —— Lane, from h. iar Tia 
Freame, from h. p. 2 Gar. He. 
= from h. p. Y Ohm D 
— or 
pe gione" 


Bisset, from ret. 7 Vet. Bn. 
t. vice D’Alton, ret. list 7 Nov. 


Royal Artillery. 


— oe 
vice Yeoman, h. p 8 


Chelsea Hospital. 
Bt. Lt. Col ol, Wion, from bp. 77 F. 
— 16 Nov. 1822 


. Hospital Stuff. g 


As. Surg. Wharrie, from h. p. 32 F. 
As. Surg. vice Frank, wp e 


1822 
Pardey, — CRE do; 


a chunk ,H 
As. vice Bruce, h. E de 


Exchang 


à Vet. Bn. 


Vet. Com. 


lst Le. 
ov. 1822 





C8. 
Bt. Lt. Col, Churchill, from Gren. Gds. with Capt. 
Maitland, 18 F. 
Jervois, from 8 F. with Capt. Booth, 
58 F. 
Bt. Major Hawkes, from 39 F. with Capt. Wake 


field, b. p. 19 Dr. 
3* from 8 F. rec. diff. with 


Capt. Powell, b. 51 F. 
chael, from 6 Dr. G. with Bt, Lt. 


y indi "he 
— from 47 F. with Bt Lt. Col. 
Warren, 65 F. 

Bt. Major Elliot, from 32 F. with Capt. Reid, h- 


?9 F. 
Cap Bure, from 13 F. rec. dif. with Capt. 


Gale, from as F. rec. diff with Capt: 
from 6 Dr. G, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Prom F. with Lieut. Urquhart, 
— Cain, from 17 F. with Lieut. Keowen, 14 


F. 
— Cassan, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 








Bray, h. 
Lieut. 


Ld. Wallscourt, h. p. W. I. R. 
— — Stevens, from 22 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Matson, B. p, C0 E 


— Grant, ro evi with Lieut. 
Button, h. p. 2 Ceylon 





Capt. Erra aei Dr. 
- G. rec. diff. wi Capt. 
on. G. R. A CRM DE 





Cartwright, from 10 Dr. rec. diff. 


Broomfield, from 4 Dr. G. 
Lieut. Wemyss, h. p. 68 F. rec. diff, with 

Am from 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. Shore, 
“Tray Hirkman, from 2 F. roc. diff. with Lieut. 


Lloyd, h. 
———- Hemsley, from 40 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 


— — h, p. 28 F. 


Quar.-Mast. st. Fenwick, from 63 F, with Quar.- - Mast. 

Vet. S e B from 8 Dr. m 

Schroeder, h. h. p. 21 Dr. with Vet. Surg 
seo dainty and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Colonel wh 
1W. 1. 
Major Teese hs ee 





Garrison. 
Bt. Harvey; h. p- 1 F. Fort M 
Edinburgh Cati ast] e, = — =d 


Hospital Staff. 
Hosp. As. Gow, from h. how — As. 
—— Barry, from h. p. P Hosp 
———— du Heaume, from Ais p 
Hosp. As. do’ 
Medical Department. 


Dr Wharrie, from h. p. Ass. Su 
32 F Ase Surg. S Dee 1 


Ass. h. p. 62 F. 
Aan Surg. Pandey, from peus 


Hosp. Assist. Butler, from h. — 
Assist. vice Bruce, h. p. 


Appointment Cancelled. 


Lieutenant Carruthers, 5 F, 
Deaths. 
Marquis of E WI Mec 
Hussars, Dec. 1829 


Lieu Serv. 
Lieut.-General 1 Tipping, Paris, 7 Jan, 1823 


Colonel ; 
— ⸗ ⸗ Mia. do. 





26 — Appoiahmenis; Promotions, &c. LEeb. 
Sis J. silaw, Bt ite of 4 W. L R. Lisut. Andseme, h. p.f F. near Oswestry, — 
Licut.-Col. 87 F. — —J— 
Prutchinson, h. p. 112 via America Oct. or Nov. 182i 
F. pote dc P Nov. — h. p. 15 F. Ireland. : 


—— — De Hartwig, me Lt nt Ce. 3— 
Hamelor, 
Bradshaw, East Ind, Co. Serv. 


Harclay, do. 
Welch, do. 
Hattray, dao, 
Cooper, do. 
Maitland, do. 





— — — 


— — — 











— Temple, h. p- 67 P. London, 20 Jan. 
Major Dowdall, 51 F. Newry, 19 Nov. 1523 
Murdoch M'Laine, 42 F. 
Meller, East Ind. Co. Serv. 
— — Bentley, do. 


——— John Fotheringham, do. 
— Baoughsedge, do. 























lrooke, dü. 
— — Blackenay, 68 F. C 1 Jan. 
— n Alms, do. ? 29 Dec. 
Captain Cavannah, 57 F. " 18 May 
— Bar. 
11 Jan. 1823 
Yaung, h. p. Adj. So. Hants Mil. — 
— Jan. 
Lioyd, h. p. 111 P, Kensington, 2 Jan. 
Fawcett, h. p. 21 Dr. 
—!—— Malcolm ? T9 F. 
Thomson, late 6 Vet. Bn. 
Holmes, h. p. 92 F. Ireland, 14 do. 
Luckow, h. p. Art. Ger. Leg. 12 Mar. 
— De Gaugre r D pe Bngeses Ger: Lg 
—  'Tuffin, h. p. 1 Greek Lt. Inf. 21 Nov. 
— Denis, Fort of Kinesis, : 
. Lieutenant Lamphier, 15 F. Chatham, 6 Jan. 
Simmons, 34 F. Madras, 2 Aug. 1822, 


———-—— Hon. W. Home, 41 F. —— July. 
Woraloy, 89 F. Isle of Wig, 
Jan. 1823 











Ten D P 24 Dr. India. 
* i : Lx Nov, T 




















—— 
Lawrence, h. p. 56.F. Ellbam, Rm 
Nov. 
Brown, h. p. 60 F. Diss, Norfolk, 
28 Nov. 
Cowen, h. p. 79 F. Clara, s Coun- 
ty, an. 1825 
Isles, h. p. 86 F. St Andresi, Auck 
and Durham, 10th Dec. 1822 
Thompeon, late Ho, Gren. os 9 Apri 
Ewart, h. p. 1 F. Limerick, Ireland 2 
29 July, 1821 
Ensign Barbridge, late 8 Vet. Bat. Hampshire, 
30 Nov. 1822 
: Lieut. Mellis, 24 F. on board the Barrosa on 
eage from Madras, 21 Mar. 1822 
— Doris, 27 F. Limerick, 14 Dec. 


(aea ananman Evans, 91 F. Jamaica, 
' ——— Whitehead, 2 Ceylon R. —— Cey- 


— 3 Hussars, Ger Leg. ee 
[nd e, 
——— Wollraber h. Bpi DE Di oa T 
——- Miller, , late 5 Vet. Bn. Ireland. cuin 
qu er Sappers le 
pers, Carlisle, ad 16 Oct. 


. Ensign Barrett, h. | 


~- Mitchell, h. p. 
— Fitmmaurice, } b. ps 56 F. Ireland. 


E a M 
Muko! h.p. 5 W. Ind. R. Pest die- 
"mone, Antrim ; 
= Nakad Fen 
aaa 
MDC ED 


— Jahngton — 
— — Pun, Dun, h. p carpe aT Nor tas —— 


——— Byrne, late 
h. 





10 Jaa. 1682 


. —r—— Knowd, h. p. 9 Dr, Ireland 





— i Art. nem 
: Mab, 1921 


Ad sant M. oore * pe P we ANS nans 


Commisaràt D D. Dep. C Coan Dass 


h. p. $ May, 1822 


—— Ag. Com. Gen. W b. 
Wolf berg, Switzerland, — Feb. 
As. Com. Gen. Jarvis. 























» Berwick. 
urg. Maxwell, h. p. 10 Vet. Bat. 


Watkins lato 7 Vet. Bat. Wob aarp. 
i 3 Dec. 1 


Hoen Assist, Allan Sierra Leone, 8A 
E Donaldson, Sierra Leone, H OG. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


1822. at dna, the Lady of 
George Cadel, Aui nt Adjutant- General, of a 


* 1. tn Grest King Street, Mrs Thos. Kinnear, 


— AtD Mrs Murray. of s daughter. 
— Hants, the Lady of Major- 
General Yir Patri Ross, of a son. 


4. At 18, Royal » Mrs Renny, dfs son. 
= At Edi : iol. Ogilvie, 
t "Phe Tad) 


itan, of a soe of J. Anstruther Thomson of 
le Street, London, the Hon. J. T. 


a Wim — 
— ope Street, the Mrs Peter Ramsay, 
ofa — 


— In Gloucester dp — the Lady of © 


— VAt Gala Hauaa, È the pie Jan John Scott, Esq. 


Mrs 
- At 26, Street, Mrs Lyon, ofs —R 
15. At St Andrews, Mrs Grace, of s 
— At — House, the Countess af s Surrey, 
a 
le, nesr Northam the 
of the Hon abd Rov, T. i Danie of the Lay 


ter. 
— At ent House, Bedfordshire, the Lady 
—— otter Macqueen, Esq. M. P. of a son 


. S. — 
hr ^ London Street, Mrs Boswell, of a son. 
— At — the Lady of Alexander Norman 


Harris, of a daughter. 
— 17, At les, oe yo Thomp- 


wis At Maryte Edinburgh, Mrs J. Broce, of 
@ son. 


Mabelea Knox, wife of 


_ DM Capt. Archibald Buchanan, R. N. 
In Charlotte Square, Mrs Tytler, of Wood- 


, Of a-son. 
28. The Lady of Gilbert Laing Meson, Esg. of 
50. At Hall, Cambridgeshire, the Courit- 
ess De la Warr, ofa BON 
— At nonn, Lady Jane Lindsay Car- 


Sa EEE, a oaa rate, a2 


Gn. 1, 1893. At A ——— 


er oe 
pote Be Ron, the Lady of John Dalel, 
In York Place, Mra Mercer of Gorthy, ofa 


— At Orchard Kelso, Mrs Kell, of a son. 
At Tinta, Selkirkshire, Mrs Ballantyne of 


Los apt. 
At m Que the Lady o6 Alexandee 
a 
— At 17, Union Street, Mrs Robert Dunlop, 


of a son. 
8. At near London, the Lady of And. 
Bengal . 


Chelsea, 
; Ramsay, Eso. surgeon, 
11. At No. 2, Nelson Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Hogarth, of a son. i 


12. In Mon S London 
Colonet Robert tards nage yas ye Lady of 


13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dewar of Lassodie, of 
— 
— t Edinburgh, Mi George Wanchope, of a 


the Lady of God- 


2 dà. At 
op EL. EIS 


Edward Thomas Monro, of 
orz A Leth Fort, the Lady of Colonel Walker, 


18. In Fettes Row, Mrs Pearson, of Myre- 
cairnie, of a son. 

19. Mn str per" oi Dibo, of E: dangier. 

— e, awson, of a daughter. 

ie In Duke Street, Westminster, London, Mrs 


ai 
At Bangf, Mrs Capila M'Lean, 2d West In- 


ent of a son. 
RC — near Rochester, the CMT of 
n M'Leod, C. B. R. N. of a da 
“Fe At No. 16 George Street, Mrs » Of 
a 
25. "At © Quilon, Madras, the Lady of Claud Car- 
' rie, ap a eon, a ter, Ws 
— ofa —— 


29. At Baberton, the Lady of Archibald Christie, 
Esq. of Baberton, of a da: 


30. At Park house) Mro irs Gordon, of a danghter. 


MARRIAGES. i 
Dec. 2. Mr Thomas Pender, jun. of the Stam 
Office, Edinburgh, to leanar, $ eldest daughter of 
Joseph Stewart Menzies, Esq. of Foss. 
3. At Cheltenham, Major Hill Dickson, 64th 
nente to to Caroline Emma, second daughter of 
omas Stoughton, Esq. of Ballyhorgan, county 


e At Kirkaldy, un Yilim pee M 
m , argaret, o 
James Henry Esq. Kirkaldy. 
— At Gladsmutr, Mr George Rag er nt Had- 
dington, to , only daughter of 


Macbeth, of Stirli 

5. At — William Allard 
eS ene — anet, daughter of X aloe Di Dii qwell, 
SUE Holkham Church, the Hon. Spencer 
Coke, tanh of Canon Hill near Leeds,'to Misi 
ter of Thomas William Coke, Esq. 
npe e of the county of Nor- 
f E At Invercarron — —— Mr 


— vd ein , to Janett, 
XA of Captain John Sutherland. 
LT. At At tot 


Donegall, to Lady Barrict Butler, 


tlemahon, in the county 


r 
12. At L 
Esq. of North Runston, Norfolk Norfolk, to to Lady Harriet 


17. rw t3 Mr John Bow, merchant, Edip 
h, to Helen, only daugbter of Mr Daniel 


— ph . 
daug dr 
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h # 
. At Grange, Alexander Stoddart, Esq. young- 
er of Ballendrick, 


Y a d. 
— jv Cousland Park, Mr Alexander Burn, 


26. At Edin , Sir Alexander Ramsey of 
Balmain, Bart, M. P. to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the Hon. William Maule of Panmure, M.P. 

~- At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Hunter, A.M. 
of Magdalene College, Oxford, and youngest son 
of James Hunter, of Holloway, Middlesex, 
to Douglas, eldest daughter of the late Robert 
Ro hi of Perth. 


bert Richardson, " 
— At Dalkeith, Thomas Brander, Esq. of Rose 
Isle, to Jessie, daughter of the late Alex. Grant, 


W. S. 

uy At etal James Rutherford, Esq. 
W. S. to Susannah Hardcastle, of Houghton, 
daughter of the dectased Michael Hardcastle of 
Houghton, Esq. in the county of Durham. 

28. In Forth Street, Edinburgh, James Block, 
Esq. of Kentish Town, near London, to Susan, 
third daughter of Adam Wilson, Esq. depute-clerk 


of Sessioun. 
30. At Tanfield, near Edinburgh, Peter Scott, 


. agent for the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Crieff, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Alexander Scott, merchant, Edinburgh. 

Jan. 1. At Bonside, Linlithgowshire, A. Thom- 
son, Esq. surgeon, in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's service, to Sarah Ann Drummond, daugh- 
ter of Wyville Smyth, Esq. M.D. of Bonside. 

13. At London, the Hon. Major-General Fer- 
mor, ony otie of te Kani ot Tont to Misa 
Borouyh, eldest daughter r Richard Borough, 
Bart. and niece to Tord Viscount Lake. 

14 At Aikenhead John Stewart Wood, Esq. 
to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of James Buchanan, 


15. At Richmond, Henry oke, Esq. eldest 
son of the Hon. and Rev. the Champion Dymoke, 
to Emma, second daughter of Wm. , Esq. 
of Billingford, Norfolk. 

16. At Hampstead, Thomas Berkwith, Esq. of 
Bedford Place, to Elizabeth Sophia, second daugh- 
ter ides the late John Spottiswoode, Esq. of Spottis- 
woode. 

— The Rev. James Roger, minister of Dunino, 
Fifeshire, to Janet, daughter of the Rev. Mr 

At Campbe Arey Jeshire, Captain Watts, 

— t Am » Te, n 
79d Regiment to Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Colonel Campbell of Glenfeachan. 

20. At Aberdeen, Captain Francis Farquharson, 
Hon. East India Company's Service, Bombay 
Establishment, to Forbes, only daughter of the 
Jate Geo. Gerard, jun. Esq. of Midstrath. 

21. At Inchmario, Thomas Coats, — younger 
of Lipwood, County of Northumberland, to Anne, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Dr Davidson, 
js "fiaddington Dun! Esq 
-— t 3 n . to 
Nancy, youngest daughter of James Iixie, Esq. 
of Ratho Byres. 


— John Knapp, . to Jessy Murray, daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Kerr, Esq. of Chatto, 

— At the house of the British Ambassador, at 
Florence, Prince Sapieha, to Miss Bold, of Bold 
Hall, Lancashire, daughter and heiress of the late 
Peter Patten Bold, Esq. 

95. At 119, George Street, John Hall, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir James Hall of Dunglass, Bart. to 
Miss Juliana Walker, youngest — of the 
pep he Walker, Esq. of Dairy, Principal Clerk 


on. 
27. At — Mr Robert Marshall, mer- 
chant, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Robert Gilmore, merchant. 

x At — Capt. bs — N. 
to Mary ret oungest daughter late 
Andrew Baikie of Kirkwan, Esq. j 

28. At Meikle Corsehill, Thomas Dean, Esq. of 
Draffan, to Elizabcth, daughter of William Mac- 
kic of Meikle Corsehill, Esq. 


(Feb. 


29. At G » the Rev. Alex. w 


March 23, 1892. yg ren here he had 

arch 23, aco, where 

ceeded for the benefit of his health, Gear rut- 
tenden, Esq. of the firm of Cruttenden, 

lop, and Company, (formerly Downie and Com- 


ae Chinsurah, in Bengal, Captain 
4 18. At in , i 
John Gordon, 20th regiment of Bengal Native 
My tha fa George Gordon, Esq. In- 


spector 
a la son of was fale io Pood 
Crescent, Lon 


t, On. 6 
$1. At Jaulnah, Lieut. William of the 
sir Regiment Madras N — Infantry." 
une. At Calcu r J. C. Aitchison, son of 
the late Mr John Aitchison, : 
11. At Valparaiso, South America, James Stew- 


art, Esq 
art, Esq. Dolwally, 
22. At Bellary, Lieut. James Allan, of the 24th 


house of Mesars Tulloch and Co. — 
Aug. 1. On board the General Graham, on his 
- MD England, John Fairfoul, 


7. At Granada, Mr Archibald M*V 
son of the late Rev. Patrick M‘Vcan, Minister of 
Kenmore. 

15. At Bencoolen, William Jack, » Assist- 
— — of the Bengal Medical i 
men 

22. At his seat at Hadersdorff, near Vienna, 
General and Field Marshal Baron Loudon. He 
was descended from an ancient and noble family 
in the countf of Ayr, a branch of which settled in 
Livonia, in which province he was born at Totser, 
in 1767. He distinguished himself in all the cam- 

during the wars brought oa by the French 
evolution, and deservedly attained the highest 


urs. 
Oct. 4. On board the Henry Porcher, Indiaman, 
on her voyage homeward, when off the Cape of 
of the Madras European Regiment, aged 22. sum 
e ropean men 22, son 

of the Rev. Dr Niven of Dunkeld. wm 
18. At Bermuda, the Rev. Alex. Ewing, one 
of the clergymen of that island, and eldest son 
of the * Alexander Ewing, mathematician, 


— At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Hon. John 
a member of his Majesty's Council for 


29. At George Town, Demerara, Colin Cam 
bell, Esq. of Good Success, Issequibo. il 
Nov. 12. At William:field Estate, Jamaica, Pe- 
ter, second son of the late George Munro, La 

18. At Selkirk Manse, Mrs Robertson, of 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Robertson, of the Bengal 


Engincers. 
19. At Stirling, Miss Jaffrey 
i — aa house at Nairn, Mrs g, relict of 
r e Gr some time surv of 
the Custom house. Inverness. — ine 
23. Mra Jane Ficming, relict of William Scott, 
Esg. formerly of the Island of Madeira. 


. At Peterhead, John Harlaw 80. 
96. At Dumfries, after a short ined. a 


other parts of Upper Canada, during the most 
stormy period of American war, and among 
nations net — and savage, but decided! 

hostile to the British government. Among his 
other services, the late Colonel de Peyster at one 
time commanded the — at Plymouth, and 
while discharging that uty, he had occasion to be 
introduced to the Prince of Walcs, then, it is pre- 
sumed, a very young man. This circumstance hie 


1? 














Majesty perfeetly remembered, and while conver- 
sing with the Marquis of Queensberry, taring hia 
iate visit to Scotland, he very Kindly inquired 
whether his old friend the Colonel was still alive. 
His — — the affirmative, and at the 
= A that A but the — 

pon nfirmities o spouse pre- 
Ventéd fom visi Ho on —— t- 
, «e am 


‘with Mrs De Peyster.” 
30. At Edinburgh, George Winton, Esq. archi- 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Spankie, wife of 
Mr Robest Mitchel, wine-merchant. 
— At Muirhead, of Pitcullo, James Walker, 
of Muirhead. 
1. In Richmond Place, Miss Agnes Wal- 
ker, ter of the late Mr William Walker, 
writer, 


— At Edinburgh, Mr D. Thomson, tobacconist. 
— At Edinburgh, Hugh Hutchinson, Esq. sur- 


geon, Navy. 
— At ntisland, Mr Charies Stewart, late 
master of bis Majesty's revenue cutter, 


— At Brechin, George Anderson, Esq. writer 
there. 


2. At Backhill of Carberry, near Musselburgh, 
Mrs Vernor, wife of Mt Alexander Vernor. 


— At his house, near Blairgowrie, John Good- 
of High Pallion, Durham. 

3. At burgh, Mr John Caird, many years 

of taxes in this city. 

5. At Peterhead, John Forbes, M. D. 

— In Dublin, William Jameson, Esq. 

w, Boyd Dunlop, Esq. 

6. At Leith, Margaret, youngest daughter of 

the late Mr David Thomas, merchant, St Andrews. 

Burtowmuirhead 


T. At , Lieutenant Edward 
Wightman, of the Royal Marines. 

— Athis house, ver Street, Edinburgh, 
Dr Anatis wW 


uttock, parish of Dunscore, 
Samuel Conson, Esq. of Vig, i ee . 
— At Stoke, Newington, John Aiken, M. D. 
a AN Lis , Miss Sidney Baird, daughter of 
e ; A ter 
the late William Baird of Newbyth, g 

— Dr Henderson of Westertown, deeply re- 
gretted by a numerous circle of friends. 

9. At Dundee, Alexander Riddoch, Esq. of 
Biack-Lunan. Mr Riddoch repeatedly held the 
office of Chief Magistrate of Dundee, and was, for 

— one of the Deputy-Lieutenants of 


Te 
— At Dundee, of small-pox, Mr Powell, of the 


wc At Auchindinny Mill, Ms Laing, wife of 
Corte Lain -manufacturer. 

— At alton’ the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of 

Tankerville, Baron Ossulston, &c. &c. He is suc- 

eceded in his titles and estate by his son, Charles 


11. At his house, Merchant Street, Mr Robert 
Thomson. 
on At Ardrossan Manse, Willlam Hendry, Esq. 


dmouth, Jane, t daughter of 

the late Charles Hope, Lg ore n pn pe the 
Navy. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs L. F. Kennedy, relict of 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, of the 19th Light 


— At Mill of Allardyce, near Bervie, Mr Rob. 
Miine, farmer, ho nd [et and at 
servie on the 7th, Mrs Barclay, his , aged 


13. At Delkeith, Mr George Hislop. 
— At her father’s house, Leith Links, aged 14 
Jameson, eldest daughter of 


St James’s, London, 
of Colbeck. With him 


15. In 
Colonel John 
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the last of a branch of an 
p a o ancient and 
16. At Grantown, — Alexander Grant, of 


tor of the United Associate C 
in the 35th year of his ministry. 

— At — aged 26, Charles K. Young, 
" . son of the late lamented Sprengel OUI 

ow; a gentieman of the most » 
able esti No character: the heir of his high. 
ER glor father's elegant and accomplished mind, 
and, but for his long continued ill health, the ex. 
pectant of his chair. His early fate is an irrepa- 
rable loss to his miny friends, and the literature of 
his country, of which, had it pleased God to s 
his life, he was likely to bave become one of the 

test ornaments. 

-- At the Barracks, head of Loch Rannoch, 
Colonel Alex. Robertson of Strowan, chief of 
clan Donachie, or Robertsons. 

, Mr John 
ohn Ramage, 


17. At Cumnock, the Rev. David Wilson, pas- 
ongregation there, 


19. In Portland Place, Edinbu 
only aon of the late Mr 


t. 
~— At Edinburgh, William Jobson, Esq. of 


— In Buccleuch Place, Mrs Rebecca Seton, re~ 
lict — Daniel —— — in Edinburgh. 
— At Edinburgh, E 


ng, Esq. late 
East India Company. 
3 v A tae —— Chelsea, 
in the ear o s a eral Wilf, 
Colonel of the 7th n Guards. ao 
21. At Dundee, Mrs Black, wife of Mr Alexan- 
der Black, late land-surveyor of the customs of 


that port. 
— At Kinaldie, paih of Old Deer, James 
Simpson, 91. In the 20th regiment of foot, 


commanded by Lieut.-General Kingley, under the 
Duke of Cumberland and Prince — he 
served during the whole of the Continental! war. 
In the battle of Minden, of ten men, which be- 
to the tent with him, seven were killed 
and two wourided, while he esc unhurt. 
22. In Sackville Street, Dublin, aged 94, the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Drogheda. His Lord- 
was a Field Marshal, and the oldest General 
in Majesty's service. He is succeeded in his 
title by Viscount Moore, (Baron Moore, of Moore 
PE At Colin burgh, Mary, da 
t ns » Mary, ter of the late 
James Walker, Esq. of Paria 


25. At Moness, Menzies, late of 
fracks. 
26. At Glasgow, Mrs Margaret Johnston, wife 
of Mr James Duncan, printer. 


27. At Gartur, Miss Erskine, Union Street, 
Edinburgh. 
28. At Edinburgh, Mr John Sinclair, seed-mer- 


— At Findon, Alexander, youn: son of 
Thomas Mackenzie, ; — 
ie, wife of Captain 


Edmund Buchan Craigie, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment. 


29. At No. 1, North James's Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr James Harper. 

-— At Dunbar, Mrs Banks, relict of Mr Robert 
Banks, shipmaster there. 

— At Eyemouth, Mrs Renton, widow of Cap. 
tain William Renton, of the 62d Regt. of Foot. 

— At Dalkeith Mills, Mr Thomas Clarke, mil- 
ler, aged 72. 

— At Lennoxlove, the Right Hon. the Dowa- 
ger Lady Blantyre. 

— At Glasgow, Catherine, daughter of the late 
Colin rear Set Esq. of Arnahow, j 

50, At Dublin, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Milling, 
of the 93d Highlanders. 

- In Waterloo Place, London, the Countess of 
Egremont. 
jo == At Tanderlane, Francis Walker, Esq. 

81. At Fountainbridge, Thomas King 

ton, of the Berwickshire Militia. 
Lately. In Dublin, after a most painful and te- 


ronets of 
` ninety-three of which he resided n that place. 
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dious these, Hans Hamilton, Esq. M. P. for the 


Dublin, 
ur rode his house, iti Great Russel Street, 


3 of his f > 

In the reign of Ki George I. He never used 
tacles, scarcely was ever kmown to have 

ll bis death. 


discovery. 
SAL No. th HON — 
Square, pankie, 


. felict of Ms George E 


— At ——— r Epon, geen oi, y 
EE E anI Sues Lonii Afehibud 
Nei merchant. 


— At Worcester, Elim , daughter of the 


late Robert Campbell, Esq. of 
wr AtDumf rt Campbell, Esq, of G Sir John Ward- 


law, Bart. 
=r At Heriot's E near Canonmills, Mrs Mar- 
Alexander Kin- 


of the late 
. banker in Edinburgh. 
3. At A een, the Rev. Dav Eni ae 
of the Union of Kase of that city. 


. == At Selkirk, Andrew Henderson, Esq. of 
General of the Stame Duties for Ucotland: 
«~ At Leith, Mr John Paterson, civil engineer 


— At Carfin, Mrs Nisbet of Carfin. 
. ~ At Marshall Place, Perth, John White, Esq. 


of Eskmilis. 
5. At his house, tn Pilrig Street, Mr Charles 


, eldest son of m. Boswell, 


houses. 
mia ie on MAY Wel- 
burgh, Campbell, 
n Guess bance uare, Westminster, London, 
Henry Savage, En. Admiral of the White, aged 


aa tad Dan elke or ; 


— Mer IS David lie, many years black- 
— to the of Ramsay, Ba- 
of Balmain, in the 95 of 


- At Newton House, Mrs Colonel Montgp- 


mary, oE — 
t Draycot, in Wiltshire, Lady Catherine 


“Tylney Long, relict of Sir James Tylney Long, 


B. At Edin h, Mrs Cleghorn 
XE a cer 
1 Scots Fusileets. 


CANI Pe aiias Alien ‘Tweedie. 
— At No. 2, Hope Street, Mrs Stewart, late of 
— At G w, the Rev. Neil Douglas, p. 


pipe Mr John Gillespie, late in 
Kilmore, Island of Skye. 

« At Bath, Mrs Henrietta Fordyce, aged 89, 
selict of Dr James Foren author of the celebra- 
ted ‘* Sermons to Young Women,” and sister of 
tbe late Mr James Cummyng, to the 
, Antiquarian Society of Scotian (land. 

~ At Kensington, Viscountess Dowager Mon- 
tagu. 


— At Abertem, Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
advoca'e thoro. 


[ Feb. 
a At M Mrs ue bi 
Roh e ao Boyle, widow of Capt. 
= At G » Jane, youngest daughter 
Willism M Professor of Natural Philo- 
Sophy i due University ther. 
House, Colv, 
of the late Wm. Coivil, 
12, —A William. Jardine, Heg. sur- 
geob, R. N. 
Robert Tate Ripon he of 
and Logie nstone, 


At Sydenham, —— J Hal- 
— Roxburghshire, 

T amnes 

15. At M » Leslie, Mr David Johnston. 


— At New Town, s Shaw, relict 
15 At Laith ae Capt. A daughter 
. 3 
» Esq of Pi 
— At Ho Place, in the 15th of her 
> —— second daughter of Boyd of 
16. At Mrs Swan, wife 
of Mr Alex. M‘ Edinburgh. 


— At Pittenweem, Jean, daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Purdie. 
— At No. 5, York Place, Edinburgh, Mis 


ca Stanhope, eldest daugh 
wife of the Hos. J. H. 


R 

17, At Rainburgn, David Ramsay, ipis late 
— In — Mr ndon John —— Lumsden, 
eldest son of Wary Lumsden, Esq. of Belheivie. 

-— At Denholm, in the perish of Cavers, Mr 
James Andrew, 


— At Glasgow, John Mure, Esq. formerly of 


Quebec, 
— At Edinburgh, John 15 

ei umo e RO De Mena — — 
19. Buccleuch 


In Place, after a very short iii- 
ness, Dr H Dewar e. NE. 
20. In Street, » Richard Tem- 
erg errem p es 


eish Fusileers, and Captain of the 
—— — ot e iaa oue RE 


—8S Bank, wifi . 
ir, Royal Artillery, and enger daughter 

tain D. y, R. 
Kinross-shire, 


— At Arlarie, ‘David Walker Ag- 
mad. AL Colington, the Rev. John Fleming of 
e 
Craigs, minister of Colington, in the 73d year of 


—— there. 
; in the 74 year e aga, ME 


» Dt Jenner, the ill 


discoverer of accination. 

27. In Bedford Row, — 

LL.D. F.R.S. &c. in the B6th your of 

titude — ch lacus tea is dul Ta 
as eo 

He had bach án € thor ae 


the t the Royal Military 
ma a 

Woolwidh, with the highest 

and advan to his — 


ton, iakat. daughter Fou tee RA. — — 
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THE CANDID. 
No. II. 


Mr Nonru, | 
The insertion of a paper of mine in 
— invaluable miscellany, by entit- 
ing me to rank ds an author of the. 
very highest class, renders a 

needless for saying oe a per⸗ 
sonage so important as I perceive my- 
self to be. On such a subject, I am 
aware that oneis liable to become tedious 
long before he suspects it, and can on- 
a thus to transgress again. 
en I sat down to pass away an 
idle hour in writing remarks on The 
Liberal, in my chambers in London 
that APEE had just come out, 
and the name met the eye of the pedes- 
trian wherever he turned—as is always 
the case when a new work of a trading 
author appears, if he understands his 
business. .In the remote part of this 
northern kingdom where I have re- 
sided sinee, The Liberal is unknown ; 
insomuch, that although I some 
hours of almost every day in a lorge 
and us town, the first intima- 
tion I received that a second number 
had appeared, was through the chan- 
nel of your Magazine for January.— 
— are unapt to suppose that a 
which is unknown within the 
sphere of their own observation, at- 
tracts notice in the workl. When bu- 
days in January, I believed the subject 

to 
ed confidence to ask a place in Maga, 


for a that had lain by me, dis-. 
regarded; upwards of a month. It was 
at Mr 


lackwood's, with a writ- 

ten request that it might be published. 

by itself, or burnt ; but without an ex- 

pectation that it would be so published, 

or a wish that it should be destroyed 
Vor. XIII. 


siness called me to your Athens for two | 
stale and out of date, and want- . 


" unused. In submitting its fate to Mr 


B.'s decision, my view was, to give it 
a chance of escaping the flames, by find- 
ing its way into that Limbo of Vani- 
ty» the Balaam box, if such a ta- 

e for all vain things, BUTS. abor 
tions, and unfinished works, has a real 
material existence ; and my hope, tbat. 
it would not lie unnoticed, but that I 
might some day have the pleasure of, 
recognizing my own engrafted blos- 
soms, springing from the stem of some 
nobler plant. There was nothing con- ` 
fidential in the way in which it was 
thrust upon him; and a paper, of 
which the writer made so little ac- 
count, might have been used in what- 
ever way appeared most convenient. 

When I took up the pen, it was no 
part of my purpose to play the critic, 
or to take notice of poetical, or literary 
beauties or blemishes, merely as such. 
But moral beautiesand blemishes in po- 
etical works, are poetical beauties and 
blemishes of the highest kind ; andsome 
literary offences amount to moral mis- 
demeanours at least. Since the offices 
of Censor and of Carric thus inter- 
fere with and slide into each other, I 
shall not be over scrupulous in my ad- 
herence to the office to which I a 
pointed myself, but I still desire the 
former rather than the latter to be con- 
sidered as my proper department, 

. I acknowledge that an obligation to 
furnish a No. II. is conveyed in the 
véry title of No. I., at least should my 
fellow-labourers in Italy persevere in- 
their exertions- to improve and en- 
lighten the world by continuing The 
Liberal. In the care that I observe 
has been, bestowed on my paper to clear 
it of grammatical — I find an ass 

: EE 
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surance more satisfactory than what 
is furnished by its being received into 
the Magazine, that a continuance of 
my correspondence will not be unac- 
ceptable. (I wish the corrector of the 
MS. had also superintended the print- 
ing.) Unfortunately, I am one of those 
barren who are g , unless 

ou minister occasion to them. I can 

ake nothing out of nothifg. The 
promise to proceed with "The Candid 
should have been conditional, ** To 
appear whenever The Liberal shall fur- 
nish a subject.” That I may redeem 
my pledge, since it has inconsiderately 
been given, I shall fag at it ; but, (to 
speak in the style of the shrewd people I 
sojourn amongst, ) a man who dines on 
pin-the-widdies, soon looks like his 
meat." A paper on The Liberal, No. 
TI., must be a meagre one ; and whilst 
I am picking the bones of this poor 
pin-the-widdie, I cannot be blamed if 
attempt to mend my dinner with a 
slice of semething better. 

. Now that the reader knows os much 
of the origin and object of ‘Phe Candid 
as it imports him to know, or suits me 
to impart, I . 

The second number of The Liberal 
opens with “ Heaven and Earth,” a 
poem professing to be founded on a 
passage in Holy Writ. Whatever may 

the proper interpretation of this pas- 
sage, spiritual beings, the inhabitants 
of the blest abodes, where there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage, never 
became? the husbands to material crea- 
tures. "There is no foundation for 
charging such an absurdity on the 

Scriptures, in the words of the passage. 
Mr Moore, who has fallen into the 
same blunder with Byron, more mo- 


destly takes his text from a romance. _ 


The sin that forms the very essence 
of Byron's mysteries, and the season- 
ing of many of his other poems, is a 
seeming purpose, an evident and un- 
questionable tendency whether pur- 
posed or not, the very reverse of that 
which Milton proposes as the theme 
and purpose of his divine poem ; to 
, ** assert eternal Providence, 

** And justify the ways of God to man.” 


This impious tendency, perha , is 
not so offensively prominent i hig 
“ Heaven and Earth,” as in some of 
` his other productions, yet sufficiently 
apparent to turn his gold into dross, 
were it much finer in other respects 
than it really isat best. In the“ Mys~ 
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teries,” and other works alluded to, the 
reader sees nothing in the Creator and 
Governor of the world, but the author 
of misery and suffering to his creatures. 
In ** Heaven and Earth,” the impend- 
ing destruction of the human race is 
the thente constantly dwelt upon ; the 
universal wickedness that produced it 
is but incidental] mentioned, never 
brought home to the reader’s heart, or 
impressed on his imagination. The 
sufferers are the parties with whom he 
must sympathize, if he enters into the 
views of the author. In some of his 
other pieces, the wickedness of the 
gloomy beings who think themselves 

ardly dealt with, because they cannot 
alter the course of nature, is not kept 
out of sight, but vindicated, or char- 
ged on the Author of their being, as 
unavoidable, No man can carry self- 
deceit eo far as to suppose that he is 
serving a righteous cause by thus re- 


presenting our nature, or Author 
of it. 
A poet who professes to take his fa- 


ble from history or tradition, 
not bound by the strict rules imposed 
on the historian, whose most indispen- 
sable duty is fidelity to truth, is not at 
liberty to pervert history. He is not re- 
qui e to adhere scrupulously 4o facts 
but his inventions must be in t 
accordance with the great outlines, and 
with the genius and charaeter of the 
genuine story, or the received tradi- 
tion, and carry the semblance of truth 
to those who believe the relations on 
which they are founded. Even ima- 
ginary beings, the ereations of fancy, 
should act and speak in conformity to 
some received theory or hypothesis re- 
specting their nature and existence. 
en an important lesson is inculca- 
by @ great event, the drift of the 
story should be more sacred, if possi- 
ble, to the poet than to the historian. 
It demands talents of a higher kiud, to 
invent a tale in aceordance with known 
facts, and to represent men i 
suitably to the circumstances in which 
they were placed, and the e 
they sustained in the world, than to 
invent a romance, and appply historical 
nuove to creations of the author's 


rain. 
The inspired historian has recorded, 
that the whole world was destroyed by 
a flood for the wickedness of its-inha- 
bitants. The family of one righteous 
man, who had maintained his integri 
ty amidst the universal corruption, 





were miraculously preserved to re- 
people the earth, and be the founders 
of a new race. Byron must either have 


supposed that he had already made 
more in Italianizing and Ma- 
homedaniszing the people of England, 


than he ever will ; or he must have for- 
gotten that Japhet had a wife, else he 
would not haye represented a member 
of this separated and consecrated fami- 
ly cherishing an adulterous passion for 
a ter.of Cain, eepecially when it 
is er considered, that such inter- 
eourse with their race seems to have 
deen, from the beginning, interdieted 
to the descendants of Seth ; and much 
of the wickedness that prevailed in the 
world was ascribed to the disregard of 
this prohibition. Yet the author of 
* Heaven and Earth” has not only 
done this, but the whole interest of the 
poem rests on this exceptionable cir- 
comstance. Strike out the passion of 
the patriarch for Anah, and you annihi- 
late** Heaven and Earth" at once. The 
— jeer of Syphax to the Numi- 
ian prince, —* Cato's a proper person 
to. entrust a love-tale with,’—seems 
applicable to the poet. ** A patriarch’s 
2 hero for a love-tale." If he 
o 1y desired to astonish the natives, 
and would rather excite momen 
wonder than 
must be admitted that he knew what 
he was about, and has taken the best 
methed to attain his end. But the 
geaders are many whom this will not 
satisfy ; who think that a patriarch, in 
& serious poem, should speak and act 
as becomes a patriarch, and an angel 
as becomes an angel; and that it is 
not consonant to good taste or good 
sense, to transform patriarchs id ala 
gels into Laras, even in a poem. 
: That an angel, who kept his fret 
estate when Satan fell, should re- 
nounce Heaven rather than forego a 
passion for a daughter of Eve—a pas- 
gion that was as hopeless to a lost as 
to an upright spirit—is an extravagant 
absardity. Iam not theologian enough 
to know, whether it is agreeable to the 
usually received notions respecting the 
world of spirits, that inhabitants of 
Heaven have fallen since the creation 
of the material world.* It seems to 
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militate against ap important article in 
the natural belief of mankind, as wel] 
as the particular creed of Christendom. 
Weare taught that this world ont will 
be to eurselves a state of trial ; and that 
when we are called hence to be judged 
for the deeds done in the body, our etate 
will be finally and for ever fixed. If am 
angel may still lose his place in Hear 
ven, so may departed men, who have 
been abselved from the sins committed 
on earth. "There is still war in Hea- 
ven, and the powers of darkness are 
not brought under controul. It more 
concerns us to reflect that such is real- 
ly the case in this world, as far as each 
individual is concerned, than to strain 
after knowledge, or lose ourselves in. 
vain conjectures, respecting matters om 
which knowledge is unattainable. I 
do not think it blameless to indulge in 
vain speculations on matters which we 
have not faculties to comprehend ; and 
erroneous notions on points that have 
been subjects of unprofitable contror 
versy, since books began to be written, 
may be inculcated more effectually in 
a romance or poem, than in a forma] 
treatise. 

* The graver offences of such a muse 
as Byron's, ought not to be treated 
lightly ; they should be censured, no£ 
ridiculed. But enough of this. More 
venial tres shall be noticed anon. 
When I consider ** Heaven and Earth” 
not as a te work, but a compo- 
nent part of The Liberal, No II., I 
am sensible, that whoever censures, or 
applauds, or speaks of it at all with a 
serious face, makes a very ridiculous 
appearance. 

. Is it true, sir, as seems to be inti» 
mated in a note in your last number, 
under title ** Heaven and Karth,” that 
Lord Byron has added another Cock- 
n to the number of accomplished 

olars and friends who share his 
task ? —Hazlitt !—I have seen some of 
the writings of Mr Hazlitt, and that is 
saying enough. This will not do long, 
my Lord Byron ; be assured of that. 
Bind a log of wood and a block of stone 
together, and cast them on the water ; 
if the buoyant power of the log is ap 
strong as effectually to counteract the 
hathic tendency of the block, of course 





* The 


opinion, I believe, is Mahomedan. The angels, Harud and Marud, accusers of 


mankind, were sent to the earth to make trial of their temptations, and were soon sedu- 
ced into every kind of wickedness. They were punished by being suspended by the feet 
all the day of judgment. I write from memory, and cannot quote my authority. 
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they both swim. Ifthe weightler sub- 
stance is undermost, as it will be, un- 
less means are used to place and k 

$t uppermost, the log may be so fool- 
ésh'as to suppose, that it rests upon, 
and is carried by, the block; but if 


you give it another such —— all 
n 


three go down together. I do not say 
but that such a spar as Byron may 
bear up two such blocks as Hunt and 


Hazlitt ; but it is a hazardous, and at 
best an. unprofitable experiment, to 
try how many such blocks it can float 
with. If the blocks are but laid upon 
the spar, not made fast to it, it may 
have the good fortune, at some lucky 
moment, to spill them, and right again ; 
but after being for a length of time 
water-logged, it will never again stand 
D well up from the water as it did be- 
ore. 

Byron is known to be a reader and 
admirer of. your Magazine ; and the 
parable of the spar and the blocks is 
meant as a friendly whisper for his 
own private ear. His Lordship must 
have discovered me to be a warm ad- 
mirer of his works ; and, I doubt not, 
will take it in good part. 

I agree with you, that there is no 
kind of coherence, or keeping, between 
this poetic scrap, “ Heaven and Earth," 
and the other parts of the publication ; 
but I must be allowed to say, that in 
the note above alluded to, you repre- 
sent the discordance between them by 
too strong a figure. "Think not, sir, 
that I am swayed by partiality or sym- 
pathy for the Cockneys, as being myself 
a denizen of Cockenzie, in saying so. 
It is not in thinking better than you 
do, of the other parts of the work, but 
in not thinking quite so well as you 
yeem to do of the first, that I differ 

Yom you. The ape's buttocks, and 
he stot's tail, aptly enough represent 
he hinder parts of the monster ; but 
( see nothing of the lion in his front, 
jut the audacity. Byron and a leash 
f Cockneys clubbing their wits to pro- 
duce an obscene Magazine, and bring- 


ing forth such an abortion as The Li- - 


beral, is certainly a sad, droll, strange, 
tragi-comic, melo-drgmatic spectacle 
—8 ** mystery'—a phenomenon, al- 
most as much out of the ordinary 
course of nature, as two sons of light 


or darkness flying off with a brace of : 


dameels of substantial flesh and blood, 
to their villa in the milky-way. 

The loves of sylphs and ladies, of 
spirityal and corporeal beings, may be 
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pis! Pags utm for a fairy tale, or s 


pla sion of wanton and way: 
ward fancy, like the Rape of the Lock ; 


but the monstrosity is too glaring to . 
form the -work of & tale, not 
avowedly burlesque or allegorical. The 


elopement of spirits with children of 
dust, is an incident that wants the 
sanction of reason, good taste, popular 
opinion, history, or tradition. It is 
only conntenanced by the mythology 
which school-boys learn from their 
pantheons, and when endowed with na- 
tural sense, learn to ise be- 


‘fore. they cease to be boys ; and by ro- 
Sese of late 


mances, which the 
ages had discarded from their litera- 
ture, although the superior sense of 
this enlightened age seems willing to 
restore them to favour. Miiton is so 
far from countenancing any thing so 
— and inconceivable as 

ve between spiritual an sey ima 
creatures, that He Addn spe to 
pheel of the passion to which he was 
too much enthralled by female charms, 
even where it was properly ahd natu- 
rally placed, as a weakness of which 
he seems to be half ashamed, -~ 


* Here passion firat I felt— 
Commotion strange! Inallenjoymentselsc, 
Superior and unmoved. Here only, weak 


Against the charms of Beguty's powerful 


glance.” i $ 
The angel rehukes him for yielding 
to a subjection unworthy the ec- 
tion of his nature, and warns him of 


the debasement and disgrace in which 
it might involve him. This produces 
a nanon n the am — sex- 
ove made no part of the happiness 
of the blest above. To whom the an- 
gel (with a smile that glowed celestial 
rosy red, love’s proper hue) answered, 
*€ {et it suffice thee, that thou know'st 
Us happy ; = without love, no happi- 
ness 


‘Whatever pure thou in thy body enjoy’st, 


And pure 


wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence” 


What Adam says on anether occa- 


‘gjon, may be applied to these unnatu- 


ral conjunctions : 


* Among unequals, what society 
Can sort, what harmony, and true delight (" 


In Byron's poem, they ere censured 
by Noah, es improper and unlawful ; 
but this does not lessen the absurdity 
of supposing them possible. "o 


1893. 

The extraordinary flight on which 
I have dwelt ioo lone is an incident 
ef a Blackmoreish character; I was 
. about to say a Cockneyish idea ; and 
had I said so, I might have been more 
€ right When ne is — 

what sort of company t keeps, 
it is to be expected that i apiri 
tions should now and then shew a 
tinge of the London brown. “ Tell 
me what company you keep, and I 
will tell you what you are,” is a pro- 
verbial saying, of which all men ac- 
knowledge the justice. Lovers, it is 
said, have been known to assimilate 
in the very features of their faces; 
and, it is palpable to every-day obser- 
vation, that manner ís catching, and 
that the character of the society we 
affect, is reflected in the expression of 
the face. “ It is a wonderful thing,” 
— ** to see the semblable 

ce of Master Shallow's men's 

spirits and his ; they, by observing of 
him, do bear themselves like foolish 
justices ; he, by conversing with them, 
is turned into a justice-like serving- 
man. Their spirits are so married in 
conjunction, with the participation of 
society, that they flock together in con- 
sent like so many wild-geese." Just 
so will it be with the members of the 
Pisan con , should it sit much 
longer. e serving-men wil return 
io their sooty holes most Byronized 
Cockneys, with a whimsical mixture 
of half-expressed characters. reflected 
€rom their faces, that will be:quite ir- 
zesistible ; a dash of gentlemanlike 
expression, which nature never formed 
£heir faces to indicate, obscuring, but 
‘not obliterating, the — self-oon- 
«eit, and littleness of mind, indelibly 
stamped on them by the hand of na- 
ture. A Saracen's head converted into 
a Christopher North, or a Sir er 
de Coverley into a Saracen’s head, by 
the touches of a country sign-dauber, 
is not so good a joke. On the other 
part, Byron, for the rest of his life, 
will be a most spruce, smutched, and 
cockney-like genius, man of fashion, 
Jord, ahd poet. O, for the love of fun ! 
may the conjunction last, till the dou- 
dle semi-metamorphoses are brought 
to their just t of consummation ! 
On his Lordship’s part, the 
seems to have begun, and to have made 
some progress. 

It would be offering an indignity to 
the. word, to call the speakers in this 
drama, CuanACcTERS. 
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The antediluvian sisters hot 

like inhabitants of earth, yet are 
on’t. 


** Anah. Bat if our father sec the sight ! 
Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Rising into some sorccrer’s tune 
An hour too soon." 


When “ Heaven and Earth” appears 
on the stage, these lines, to the tune of 
* Molly put the kettle on,” will be 
received with the applause due to thcir 


merit. No person who has a musical 


ear can read the verses, especially the 
last emphatic line, without being re- 
minded by the measure, of the air to 
which they are so happily adapted. 
‘I galled Byron's Ame cie and Patri- 
archs, Laras But Japhet, — (the 
others are absolute cyphers, )—Japhict 
is not even a Lara. The “ vain boy,” 
en truly 
some grains of allowance should be 
made for his extreme youth, for hc 
had but just entered on his second 
century ; he was only a hundred years 
old :)—The vain boy is a puppy, and 
utters conceits, such as were never 
spoken by man, except on the stago, 
or at a spouting-club. I would say, 
that his comrade Irad had the sense of 
a score of Japhets, but that he also 
has a bee in his bonnet. Irad is a po- 
litical economist. : 
« [ por not feel as thou dost, for more 
sne 
Than all e father's herds would bring, if 


weigh | 
Against the metal of the sons of Cain— 
The yellow dust they try to barter with us, 


` As if such useless and discolonr'd trash, 


The refuse of the earth, cbuld be received 
For milk, and wool, and flesh, and fruits, 
d all 


an 
Our flocks and wilderness afford.” 


There is a depreciation of the metal- 
lic currency for I One of the ha, 
ha, ha's, of the following scene might 
have been here introduced with good 
effect. Every reader, and every au- 
dience, would have joined in it. I 
should like to know if the Liberals 
condescend to barter their verse and 

rose for the yellow dust, the disco- 
loured trash, the metal of the sons of 
Cain, so much contemned by Irad. `- 

If I have any where offended, by 
speaking with too little respect of this 
work, I have made ample amends by 
laying before the reader this favour- 
able specimen. In my simple judg- 
ment, the above is the most poetical, 
i 23 
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purpose-like, and antediluvian-like 
8 in the 


in the poem. 

The Seraphs evidently belong to that 
class of spirits whom Dousterswivel 
called ** nobodies.” If the obscurit 
in which these nobodies are wrapped, 
produces no positive beauty, it has the 
negative merit of securing the author 
against positive blunders ; the follies 
that overrun the work of a contempo- 

who has chosen the same theme. 
It cannot be said, that Byron has stu- 
died nature, or acquired his notions of 
Angels in a poultry-yard. It cannot 
be said, that when he paints an Angel, 
a barn-door cock, or a pigeon, sits for 
the picture. 

This will be supposed to be an al- 
lusion to Moore's Loves of the Angels. 
But, speaking of pictures, I must leave 


angels and antediluvians for a mo- | 


ment, to say a word or two about a 
ies of beings with whom the peo- 
Hle of England have long been sup- 
posed to be better acquainted. Who, 
in the name of wonder, can have sat 
to. the Liberals for their picture of a 
Scotchman? Can Lord Byron have 
lived in the world, and Messrs Hunt 
and Hazlitt have lived in London, 
thirty or forty years, without seeing a 
Scotchman ? Their picture may be a 
likeness ; but if it is, the whole race 
. have emigrated or become extinct. On 
this northern side of the Grampians, 
(where I have resided since the year 
‘came in, and where I care not if I re- 
main as much longer,) I have not met 
with a single Sco an, or a being at 
all resembling one. 

Byron, having pet through the in- 
troductory part of his subject, in the 
form of a drama, in verse of various 
measure, the conclusion is abruptly 
dispatched in something like a direc- 
tion to the scene-shifters, expressed in 
four lines of plain prose. 


& The waters rise: men fly in every di- 
zection ; many are overtaken by the waves ; 
the chorus of mortals disperse in search of 
safety ap the mountains ; Japhet remains 
upon a rock, while the ark floats towards 
him in the distance.” 


This is more like Swift's city shower 
than the great flood. The ark coming 
to the Patriarch, instead of the Patri- 
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arch going into the ark, before the 
waters rose, as related by Moses, has 
a fine effect. Or did she only bring-to 
for a passenger left behind? Black~ 
more would have built his ark on the 
stocks ; launched her into the great 
deep ; naming her at the same time, 
with the us 


formality of throwing & 
bottle of wine at her head ; and brought 
her up, and moored her in not 

than fifty fathoms water ; Noah at the 
helm, and the vain boy Japhet in the 
main-chains, heaving the deep sea-lead. 

Mr Moore might have delayed the 
publication of his Loves of the An 
till the work of which they are to 
a part, shall be finished. 

He would not have found himself 
anticipated by any thing in Byron's 
Mystery. In his preface, he is more 
successful in shewing that he is senai- 


ble of the objections to which his 


choice of a subject is exposed, than in 
obviating them. It is something, that 
he disclaims all pretence to Scripture 
authority for his absurdities." 

Byron and Moore are likely to find 
many imitators, where they may be 
imitated with so little expense of ge- 
nius. If the whim takes amongst au- 
thorlings, of creating angels after their 
own hearts, the world will soon swarm 
with whig angels and tory angels, 
cockney angels and dandy angels, 
spouting angels and reforming angels, 
black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey. 

To deseend, aecording to rule, from 
£ Heaven and Earth," to the rant 
* On the Spirit of Monarchy,” I should 
be nine days and a half in falling, 
But by turning over a few leaves of 
the Liberal, I find a short cut that 
leads me from the one to' the other, in 
half as many seconds. A piece called 
the Giuli Tre lies in the way to break 
the fall, Giuli Tre, the author tells 
us, means fifteen pence; and a dear 
rgain the publisher would have had 
of it, at fifteen pence, if purchased 
for any other purpose than to fill a 
space in a publication, graced bya work 
from the pen of Byron. Sh Casti 
fall in with this piece, if he is alive, 
and can read English, he will hence- 
forth regard a translator with more 
horror than a creditor. —— 





* I intended, when I began this letter, to say more on this publication. But my re- 
EUM lay near the surface, and will be made by hundreds. The omission can be no 
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It cost me some. pains before I was 
satisfied that I had come at the mean- 
ing of the piece, entitled “ On the 
Spirit. of Monarchy.” . When I first 
got bewildered in this chaos of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing, 

** Where forests of no meaning spread the 


lih: 
In which sil comprehension wanders lost,” 


I supposed it to be an attempt to re- 
vive an antiquated ies of humour, 
called banter, in high vogue among 
wits of a certain level about a century 
ago. Tom Brown's Meditation on a 
bellows, is one of the best specimens 
extant. As an attempt at banter, the 
chief fault of this rant in The Liberal, 
is its length ; for nothing of the kind 
can extend beyond fifteen or twenty 
lines, before the aim is discovered, and 
the jest at an end. This fills as many 
pages. It is not the worse that there is 
something like a glimmering of mean- 
ing breaks out here and there ; for the 
humour of banter lay in fixing the at- 
tention of the banteree or person ad- 
dressed, and amusing the company 
with his perplexity at not being able 
to find a meaning, in words huddled 

er without any. The following 
tolerable specimen of banter occurs in 
the first page :—'* Man is an indivi- 
dual animal, with narrow faculties, but 
infinite desires ; which he is anxieus 
to concentrate on some one object with- 
in the of his imagination, and 
where, if he cannot be all that he wishes 
bimself, he may at least contemplate 
his own pride, vanity, and passions, 
displayed in their most extravagant di- 
mensions iv a being no bigger and no 
bet£er than himself." It would be in- 
justice to this sin composition to 
say, that I had selected the above as 
the best, or amongst the best, speci- 
mens of banter in it. I give it as the 
first sentence of sufficient length to be 
exhibited as a sample. 

On a second perusal, my first opi- 
nion was somewhat shaken by an- 
ether. I think I perceive in it, a re- 
proof to some friend or patron of the 
author, wra in a mystical half- 

rical form, like Gil Blas’ fable 
ef the Vizir and the Owls; and that 
its title may be translated, “ The 
tele court of Pisa, a picture from the 

e 


Without laying aside either of these 
opinions, I have formed another, not 
incompatible with them ; that it is a 
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real serious attempt fo frame an ar- 
gument against monarchical govern- 
ment. In this last view I shall con- 
sider it, as the last opinion is counte- 
nanced and rendered probable by the 
lain tenor of other parts of the pub- 
ication. The unequivocal avowal of 
republicanism in this piece is gratify- 
ing to a loyal Briton ; for although it 
was evident enough before, that the- 
authors of the Liberal were republi- 
cans, and consequently enemies to the 
British constitation of government, 
y pei the plainer and shorter term, 
um ve 3) yet as they had not 
distinctly acknowledged it, whoever 
called them so was exposed to the sus- 
icion of misrepresenting, or puttin 
the hardest construction on thelr bain 
ciples. After the pains I have taken 
to examine into the merits of this per- 
formance, I feel confident of my own 
—— to pronounce that it can 
neither be answered nor refuted. If 
a connexion can be traced at all be- 
tween premises and conclusions, where 
ment is mimicked in this beauti- 
fully confused and finely perplexed 
piece of rant, it is of the inverse kind. 
To controvert the author's conclusions, 
you must contend for the truth of his 
premises ; and where you find it ne- 
cessary to expose the unsoundness of 
falsely assumed premises, you are clear- 
ing his argument of a ditficulty. 

I think it will not be dented that 
the purport of the three first pages, 
is, that a tyrannical disposition and a 
desire to rule, is the principle that 
makes men loyal. I am certain I have 
no wish to misrepresent the author's 
meaning, or tostate it in terms towhich 
he could reasonably take exceptions. 
Yet I am at a loss to-find an intelli- 
gible sentence to quote in support of 
this interpretation of it. ** Each in- 
dividual would ( were it in his power,) 
be a king, a God : but as he cannot, 
the next best thing is to see this re- 
flex image of his self-love, the darling 

ssion of his breast, realized, embo- 

ied out of himself," &c.—'* The mad- 
man in Hogarth who fancies himself 
a king, is not a solitary instance of 
this species of hallucination. Almost 
every true and loyal subject helds such 
a barren sceptre in his hand.” The 
author and his friends may have ac- 
qora the knowledge of this universal 
ire to be kings, from the monitor 
within, and their observations on éach’ 
other; and it is in vain to dispute 
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against the truth of convictions ao- 
quired by intuition, aided and con- 
firmed by personal observation. But 
they may be assured that it is not 
owing to their desire to shine on a 
throne, that they are so conspicuous 
for their loyalty to their king, love to 
their country, and respect for the 
laws, as they are, by all who know 
them, acknowledged to be. I might 
safely admit that a wish to be kings, 
let me say, a desire for universal eme 
pire, which few amongst millions ever 
actually felt, has its foundation in a 
principle of our nature that is eom- 
mon to all men. But this principle is 
not the cause of men’s loyalty. If a 
wish to be kings, or an imagination 
that they are so, makes men loyal, it 
-is a false maxim that the tree is known 
. by its fruit, or that the hcart influ- 
ences the conduct, except by the rule 
of inverse. If men are loyal to their 
rince because they would like to be 
ings, by parity of reasoning, it is be- 
cause they covet other men's 
that they are honest, and because they 
covet other*men's wives that they are 
chaste. I shall not take upon me to 
dispute the soundness of these doc- 
trines, farther than by saying that they 
do not accord with my experience. It 
‘concerns not the reader to know whe- 
ther or not R. S. has been true and 
just in his dealings, or kept his body 
in temperance or chastity ; but it is to 
the point to inform him that his life 
and conduct never were correct in pro- 
portion as his heart was corrupt, and 
that if ever he shall be — ibe a 
desire to a sceptre, Kin rge 
will lose a loyal and faithful sub- 


Ject. P 

Then follows an attempt to identify 
monarchical government with idolatry, 
or to deduce its origin from it. I do 
not say that there is any thing like an 
attempt to prove this in the form of 
an argument. "The author assumes it 
to be so, and rants away upon it with 
his usual fluency. The childish Greek 
mytholozy, the creeds of the Jew and 
‘Christian, and the superstition of mo- 
dern Rome, are here so amalgamated, 
that a battery of ridicule or argument 
opened with effect against any one of 
them, threatens to throw dll down to- 
gether. The idea of pressing the Jew- 
ish history into the cause of republic- 
anism is borrowed from Tom Paine, 
and his argument is sadly mangled. 
For Tom makes out a specious kind 
of case, of which this author does not 
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seem to perccive either the strength or 
the weakness. 
No one will be to enter on 


the question respecting the origin of 
governinent, or into a vindication of 


monarchical governnient, in y to 
this silly rhapsody. It would be 
throwing pearls to swine, and giving 
holy things to dogs, to reason with one 


who scorns reasoning, or knows not 
what it means. All the conjectures 
that have been hazarded, and theories 
that have been spun respecting the 
origin of government, that proceed on 
the suppositions that it is of human 
invention, and that society ever exist- 
ed or could exist without it, being 
founded in error, have issued in ab- 
surdity. With the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, that held reason and speech, as 
well as government, to be human in- 
ventions, such notions must stand or 
fall. There is sueh a mutual depend- 


ence amongst the parts of this philo- 
sophy, that the whole mast be recei- 


ved or rejected together. Preposter- 
ous and contrary to reason as it is, the 
absurdity of n the whole 
system is less palpable, than the at=- 
tempt to defend any of the opinions 
that are founded upon it by those who 
reject the rest. Epicureanism, I may 
observe, was not the philosophy of the 
wisestand most respectable individuals, 
in — and country where it most 
prevailed. 

No man knows his own strength or 
his own weakness till it is put to the 
proof. Had I formed a correct esti- 
mate of my own, I would net have 
ventured on the task I have in band. 
I did not think the Liberals were ca- 
pable of producing any thing that 
could put my temper to the test, or, 
that I ran any risk of getting warm im 
reading or remarking on their writ- 
ings I am a little startled at the na~ 
ture of my occupation, when I attend 
to the object I am employed upon, at 
any rate. But a magistrate must some- 
timessit in judgment on a virago who 
has stuck her nails into the face of a 
gossip, or called her by a coarse name; 
or on a scurvy knave who has defraud- 
ed a comrade 1n the dividing of a pa- 
per of tobacco. To remove nuisances 
and correct transgtessors of the most 
paltry description, although humble, 
are not unuseful or unbecoming em- 
ployments ; so T shall not shrink from 
the task I have taken in hand, al. 
— it proves to be a coarser one 
than I at first apprehended. 


1993" Candid. 
The reader of The Liberal now finds 
his indignation roused by an outrage 
ori a feeling more intense and acute in 
a loyal breast than loyalty itself. On 
pretence of mouthing against mo- 
narchy, the foul-tongued whelp has 
traduced our lovely country-women, 
the ladies of England, whom it would 
have been presumption in him even 
to have praised. When Pope says, 
that “ every woman is at heart a 
rake," he is evidently in sport. Such 
a spirit of pleasantry, playfulness, and 
i et not unseasoned with gallantry, 
runs through the epistle in which this 
assertion occurs, that the coarseness 
and falsity of the sentiment is covered 
and atoned for by the wit. General 
Pillet, the first and last and only au- 
‘thor who ever seriously slandered the 
Jadies of England, before this ranter 
on the spirit of monarchy, was a 
Frenchman. A long war with Eng- 
land, in which his countrymen had 
the worst of it, was just ended, and 
he was but just released from capti- 
vity, when he wrote. A resentment 
in some degree allied to patriotism, 
may have prompted his slanders. It 
was a display of patriotism that sa- 
voured more of the man of the revolu- 
tion, than of the gallant Frenchman. 
But what shall be »leaded in defence 
of this — to the name of Eng- 
lishman, who gravely tells his readers 
that, in the higher walks of life, an 
especially among those who frequent 
a court, the ladies, in heart and will, 
when not in deed, are all no better 
than ——-? But here I must remove 
every pretence for saying that I mis- 
represent him, by giving his own 
. words, Passing over what is not to the 
purpose for the sake of brevity, and 
striking out plirases not fit to be ut- 
tered for the sake of decency. ** What 
chance is there that, monarchs should 
not yield to the temptations of gal- 
lantry there, where youth and beauty 
are as wax? What female heart can 
withstand the attractions of a throne? 
9**. The power of resistance is so 
much the less where fashion extends 
impunity to the frail offender, and 
screens loss of character." Then fol- 
lows a note. “ A lady. of quality 
abroad, in allusion to the gallantries 
of the reigning prince, being told, *1 
su it will be your turn next,' 
said, O No, * I hope not ; for you know 
it is impossible to refuse ! * * *" Alas ! 
Vor. XIIL - 
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poor virtue, what is to become of the 
very idea of it, if we are to be told 
that every man within the precincts of 
a palace *** holds his wife’s virtue in 
trust for the prince? We entertain no 
doubt that many ladies of quality have 
resisted the importunities of a shone, 
and that many more would do so in 
private life, if they had the nEesiaEDp 
opportunity : nay, we have been as- 
sured by several, that a king would no 
more prevail with them than any other 
man !" So you have “ been assured by 
several LADIES in private life,” that 
* they voódn't give up their own dear 
Cockney for a king, no, that they 
voodn’t.” For private, I suspect, we 
should read public, in this place. With * 
all my pruning and cleansing this is 
still too beastly. And have you the 
assurance, sir, to say that you ever. 
conversed or sat in company with a 
lady? an English lady P You have 
proved to every reader who under- 
stands the word that you never did, 
The thing is utterly impossible. B 
a lady, I mean a person whom English 
ladies and gentlemen, people of cha- 
racter, sense, and good-breeding, will- 
ingly associate with, and acknowledge 
as a lady. What can be said of this 
unmanly and scandalous attempt to 
defame the best patterns of their sex, 
the ornament a boast of their coun- 
try, the ladies of England ? Ignorance 
is a poor excuse for such an offence, 
and I can think of no other that cap 
be pleaded for the culprit. Could ij 
be supposed that he had access to the 
means of knowing better, I should say 
that he deserved a chastisement of a 
different kind from what can be in- 
flicted by a pen. The scourge of sa- 
tire and sting of reproof are metaphors 
that lose their force and meaning when 
it is attempted to apply them to crea- 
tures on whom nature has not bestow- 
ed faculties to feel or be affected by 
them. Men do not tame vicious 
brutes by words, but by blows. Again, 
I tell the slanderer, he docs not un- 
derstand what he says.. Some drab, 
with whom he is familiar, has sat for 
the picture ; and, believing all females 
to be alike, he writes under it, tuts 
IS A LADY. 
Like a skilful orator, who wishes to 
leave a strong impression on his audi- 
ence, the author reserves his severest 
stroke for the last. I shall be careful 
not to lessen the ree by remark or 
2 
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Comment. Ki w old—kings are 
liable to disease they fall sick—they 
die—good bye. 


The next piece is a kind of verse, 
and entitled ** The Dogs.” We are 
told, in a kind of dedication, (I say we, 
. asIam one of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed,) that ** the satire in the first 
nuniber of the Liberal was produced 
by those who attacked us before-hand : 
the datire in the second is the result 
of the attacks on the first.” What a 
dunnipate was I to write remarks on 
the first, without discovering or sus- 
pecting that it contained satire, except 
the Epigrams on Lord Castlereagh be 
satire? Was his Lordship one.of those 
whoattacked The Liberal before-hand? 
*¢ The Dogs" then is a satire. And it 
1s every way worthy of the writers of 
the Epi 8 on Lord Castlereagh to 
make choice of the privations and 
hardships endured, and the dangers 
braved by our gallant troops in de- 
fence of our king and country, out 
honour, religion, and liberty, as sub- 
jects for satire. There is also satire 
in the Notes to “ The Dogs,” which, 
I suspect, does not strike where it is 
intended. The writer of the notes 
tells us, (and I believe with perfect 
truth) that he never knew a Scotchman 
that was not filthy in his conversa- 
tion. Nothing of this kind is endured 
amongst gentlemen of any country ; 
and the inference which all gentlemen 
must draw from this confession is, 
not that Scotchmen offend oftener in 
this way than other people, but that 
the author has kept only the lowest of 


. Company—the company of Scotch 
uards, ** the worst of all black- 
vis The Scotchman of The 

i orms a proper companion for 
his English Lady. A pair of portraits 
from the life by the hand of a master. 
In some part of this publication. 
which I cannot at this moment lay 
my finger on, the author complains of 
the name of ** Cockney school," being 
applied to the writings of that class of 
authors to which he belongs, and pre- 
tends to think that the mere circum- 
stances of being born and bred in 
London, or being proud of it, consti- 
tute a cockney, and that nothing more 
is meant by it, But this no more 
, constitutes a Cockney than the acci- 
dent of having been born in the New- 
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Inn at Aberdeen makes Lord Byron a 
Piet. Nature must conspire with ac- 
cident to make a true Cockney. It is 
the littleness of soul, the mechanism 


and mannerism of mind and body.con- 


tracted from a certain Londonish cha- 
racter, common to all the objects with 
which they are conversant, that make 
Cockneys of a description of persons 
reared in London. In a genuine Cock- 
ney, they become eo much a 

his nature, the essence of himself, that 
his mind cannot expand under any 
change of circumstances, or receive an 
accession of ideas from a more general 
intercourse with mankind. It has 
been observed, that a person in whom 
nature had implanted the seeds of good 
taste, although reared in the Sicilian 
garden spoken of by Brydon, into 
which nothing was admitted that bore 
a resemblance to any thing in natuye, 
would becomc au admirer of nature's 
works, and a judge of beauty, should 
he ever afterwards have an oppertunie 
ty of being familier with them. In 
like manner, a person of sound innate 
sense, and natural gentility, if reared 
amongst Cockneys, would be a Cockney 
only in externals. Should an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the sphere of his 
observation be afforded him at almost 
any period of his life, he would cast his 
Cockney slough, and shew, at least, 
that nature had meant him for some- 


thing better. 
e reader of The Liberal will have 
anticipated, from this exordium, that 
I am about to speak of ** Letters from 
Abroad." On noother occasion did the 
riety of the appellation of the 
Cockney School ever strike me so for- 
cibly, as on reading the Letter from 
Genoa. The very title of Letters from 
Abroad, argues a sclf-complacency in 
the writer at finding himself really and 
truly out of London, and actually be« 
yond sea. Nobody but an inveterate 
Cockney could have written a sentence 
or a line of this letter. Any n of 
sense or taste, after seein that he 
appears to have seen, would have been 
sensible that he had met with nothing 
to write about. Not one circumstance 
that he mentions is peculiar to, or cha- 
racteristic of Genoa, or uncommon or 
interesting in itself. They are all such 
as a person accustomed to visit differ- 
ent countries soon learns to see with- 
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out observing ; and such as only men 
of microscopic: minds observe careful. 
‘ty, and mark and treasure up in their 
‘memories, or talk about, even on first 
setting out in the world. In the Gulf 
of Genoa, it appears, the sea is Incid 
and the sky is blue. In sailing up it, 
the objects on shore are seen “ one af- 
ter another.” The houses that stand 
von hi ground are seen over the 
tops of those that stand lower. I dare 
not give this in the author's words, 
lest facetious people should laugh, and 
kiy the blame on me. When the great 
traveller gets on ehore, he sces a reli- 
gious procession. Fear not, Mr North, 
J am not going to follow it. He sees 
houses, and churches, and palaces. The 
traveller expatiates on the external ap- 
pearance of houses and shops, and 
makes sage remarks (of no practical 
use or application) on pavements and 
streets, and writes & dissertation on 
names of streets. The names of streets 
in Genoa are not quite the same as in 
London. La! How odd! In the sub- 
urbe are '* wine ns answering to 
oun tea gardens.” Ya! How nice! 
To this, add minute descriptions and 
ound observations on the dress, the 
, and the manners of ragged boys, 
maid-servants, and watermen, and you 
have the substance of a letter that will 
take you the best part of an hour to 
read. Some of the descriptions, it must 
be allowed, ate picturesque, and would 
be good subjects for engravings. Plate 
¥. The boat that carried the traveller 
and his family on shore, ‘ contained 
as ugly a set of faces as could well be 
brought together.” The pilots stared 
at the travellers, and the travellers sta- 
red at the pilots, and at each other.— 
— II. The ee - -— 
a gang of rascally beggar- ys, wit 
faces atili uglier than those in the pi- 
lot-boat ; and saw a custom-officer hke 
& man made of d » who wore an 
ted cocked-hat.— Plate III. 
The cheapness of the fruit made the 
travellers langh. There was sense in 
that; and I am pleased to meet with 
a sentiment in — 1D — are 
in with those of m 
habes. Shoold they and I meet in the 
land I live in at this time, I hope we 
shall all have a laug? together at the 
theapness of the fish. The traveller 
“saw a man in onc of the bye-streets 
alternately singing and playing on a 
pipe, exactly as we conceive of thc an- 
sient shepherds.” But enough of de- 
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coration for one smaH work. The tra- 
veller being a Liberal, and probably 
related to the writer On the Spirit of 
Monarchy, it was not to be expected 
that he would find anything to say in 
favour of old families, But the old fa- 
milies in Genoa have one claim on his 
sae will. ‘* They have a dislike to 
e English, which, under all circum- 
stances, is in their favour." ‘There 
out the patriot !—There shines 

the lover of his country in onr English 
traveller! The palace of the Dorias; 
however, is the central figure in the 


piece, the grand point of interest ; the 
ancient the Dorias; the 


lace that Andrew Doria built; that 
Bonaparte lodged in; that the great 
traveller has seen 1 

Can the publisher of such stuff coms 
plain of being called a Cockney? The 
subject of a more entertaining letter 
might be furnished at any time, from 
8 morning's walk to Knightsbridge or 
Paddington. If such scraps will be ac- 
ceptable to your readers, Mr N., you 
shall not want ** Letters from abroad" 
when your bumble servant gets home. 

I might well be excuscd-for ending 
here; for who, -that has observed a 
horse to be toothless, blind, spavined, 
and glandered, takes the trouble to 
examine his other points? But I shall 
say a few words on one other article, 
because it is possible that a discovery 
I have stumbled on may have escaped 
more discerning eyes. 

The Essay on the Character of the 
Scots, partly consists of ends of caste 
off jests that have been laid aside in 
the latest and most respectable edi- 
tions of my favourite author, Joe Mile 
ler; and partly of what I conceived, 
on a first reading, -to be peetry of the 
highest order, according to the notion 
of poetry held by the writer himself, 
that is to say—'* sheer invention." 
He indeed speaks of two Scotch indi- 
viduals in a way that seems intended 
to convey an idea of acquaintance and 
intimacy. Of one of them, he tells a 
ridiculous after-su sort of story; 
The other he mentions by name, and 
calls him his friend. Whether the 
name be real or fictitious, I know not ; 
but lest it ehould be real, and belong 
to a respectable person, I forbear to 


t it. t 
should have left the Scotch cha- 
racter in the hands of those who must 
be better acquainted with it, had it not 
struck me that there was a resem- 
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blance between the Scotchman of The 
Liberal and the Stot in your far-fa- 
‘med Royal Number. On comparing 
them together, I find the resemblance 
is only of that general kind that must 
subsist between original works by dif- 
ferent masters, who have chanced to 
study the same subject ; and I entirely 
acquit the author of plagiarism ; but 
I have since had the curiosity to look 
at some jr of the ScorSMAN 
newspaper. (Scotsman is quite as pure 
English as Danesman, Swedesman, 
Turksman, and Spaniardsman.) ‘The 
result of the examination was an im- 
mediate conviction that the Liberals 
have fallen in with a file of the Scots- 
san; and, conscious es they must be 
how characteristic their own title is of 
themselves, they very reasonably con- 
cluded, that they would be doing no 
injustice to the Scots in assuming the 
character displayed in this paper to be 
a fair specimen of the characters of 
Scotchmen in general. After this sa- 
tisfactory explanation of the origin of 
& very natural error, I see little in the 
general strain of the essay that is ob- 
jectionable. Some of the coincidences 
tween the character of the Scots, as 
given in The Liberal, and of tbe paper 
whence it is taken, as figured in your 
Stot, will best clear the author of all 
suspicion of wilful misrepresentation, 
or of the iliiberality of giving vent to 
mere national prejudice. 

**'The Scotch | that is the Scots] 
are mue against all the rest of the 
world. A Scotchman must be for or 
„against somebody. He must have a 
cause to fight for, a point to in 
argument. —Or the Scotch Character. 

*€ Exposed to indignities even from 
the cattle with whom he herds, the 
stot becomes sullen, till he is ready at 
last to pick a quarrel with the dirty red 
tuft of his own tail, and rather than 
lie idle, will savagely assail the very 
"nu of an old tree." —Sorrows of the 

tot. 

‘The essential character of the 
Scotch (Scots) is determined self-will. 
Of all blackguards, a Scotch black- 
guard is the worst. The character sita 
il upon him for want of use, and is 
sure to be outrageously caricatured. 
When he has once made up his mind 
to disregard ap nces, he * at one 
boand high overleaps all bound’ of de- 
eency and common sense."—Om the 
Scotch Character. 

A stot is, most frequently, a sour, 
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dull, dogged: animal. He retains s 
most absurd resemblance to a ball— 
and the absurdity is augmented by the 
idea that he once absolutely was s 
bull. More accidents occur, especially 
to women and children, e stot 
than from the bull.”—Sorrows of the 
Stot. 


racter. 

** His forehead lowers, and his eye 
is swarthy ; but look him in the face, 
and you discern the malice of emascu- 
lation, and the cowardice of his cur- 
tailed estate.” —Sorrows of the Stot. . 

Need I add more instances? No. 

One observation on en ingulated pas- 
sage in this liberal essay, and. I have 
done. Speaking of Sir Walter Scott, 
and his acknowledged and his 
sed writings, the author says, that he 
has no ** invention."—** He has 
not the faculty of imagining any thin 
either in individual or gen truth, 
different from what has been handed 
down to him for such. Give him cos- 
tume, dialect, manners, popular super- 
stitions, grotesque characters, super- 
natural events, and local seenery, and 
he is a prodigy. Take these actually 
embodied and endless materials from 
him, and he is a common man.” In 
other words, “ the author of those ad- 
miretl works has no genius, for all his 
creations have a resemblance to some- 
thing in real life, either as it now ex- 
ists, or as it is believed to have existed 
at some former period." I wish this 
were more universally and invariabl 
true, of the works in question, than it 
realy is. Itis a high encomium to 
say, that euch is indeed their general 
character. 

I pretend not to distinguish between 
the style of one Cockney and anothez, 
nor do I know that they are distin- 
guishable. But a bright thought should 
always, in justice, be ascribed to the 
original author. I challenge the above 
quoted piece of criticism for the author 
of ** Lectures on the English Poets ;” 
& publication, for which the author, 
(perhaps very unjustly,) was senten- 
ced, by a respectable court of criti- 
cism, to be branded on the forehesd 
with the name of Blockhead, and ba- 
nished to Pisa for life. a senten 
right or wrong, was generally a 
by the reading public, and "T have 
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-never heard that it has been since re- 
versed. This author first taught the 
critical world to distinguish a true 
poet. '* The child is a poet, when he 
first plays at hide and seek, or repeats 
the -atory of Jack the Giant iller ; 
the shepherd boy is a poet when he 
first crowns his mistress with a gar- 
land of flowers; the country man, 
when he stops to look at the rainbow ; 
the city-apprentice, when he gazes af- 
ter the Lord-Mayor's show ; the mi- 
ser, &c. &c." No doubt of it. They 
are all poe:s. And the dog that barks 
AA rag isa poet; and the 
ata piper is a v 
facetious poet. —X , clowns, an 
tice-boys, are poets ; and, as we 
learn from the same wise school, ina 
sense, S is nO poet ; 
and ton is & poet not worth reada 
iog. I assure the authority to be the 
eme, (whether the essay is from the 
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same individual hand or not ,)on which 
we are now told that there is no real 
poetry in the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, and of the Author of Waverley, 
if they are distinct persons. 

The notice that is taken in respett- 
able works like yours, of such publi4 
cations as The Liberal, ciai them a 
momentary im — to which 
have no nat caval claim and raises — 
for a time above their p proper level. 
Yet, exposing the shallowness of their 
pretensions to distinction, may be ne- 


eessary to prevent their gaining strength 
— y mischievous. I do not 


having p put my hand to the 
E But I have done with The Lis 

I say not that I shall never 
again be tempted or provoked to no» 
tice it; but I shall not again make it 
= subject of a paper. 


R. S. 
* B——Lz, 2ist Feb. 1828. 





THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LBAP. 


. Turat is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill! 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air ; 
A tongue that's never still ! 


"Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through. every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious— Life and Death, 

. Time and Eternity! 


I see Him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder cloud ; 

I hear Him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forests hoar, 
When winds are piping loud. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 

In all things—darkness, light, 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 
When slumber’s dusky curtains fall, 

At the dead hour of night. 


Y feel Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray'd; ` 

I feel Him in the gentle showers, 

The soft south wind, the breath of flowers, 
The sunshine, and the shade. — 


And yet (ungrateful that I am !) 
I’ve turn'd in sullen mood 
From all these things, whereof He mid, 
When the great whole was finished, 
That they were “ very good." 


My sadness on the loveliest things 
Fell like unwholesome dew— 
The darkness that encompass'd me, 


The — I felt so palpably, 
ine own dark spirit threw. 


Yet He was patient—slow to wrath, 
. Though every day provoked 
By selfish, pining discontent, 
Acceptance cold or negligent, 

And promises revoked. 


And still the same rich feast was spread 
For my insensate heart— 

Not always so—1 woke again, 

To join Creation's rapturous strain, 
* O Lord, how good Thou art !” 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke out, 
And love, and hope, and gfatitude, 
Dispell'd that miserable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


No. V. E: 


- Iw spite of the “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho," the Appenines are the dullest 
set ef hills I ever beheld, bare, tame, 


woodless and unpicturesque——-The disti 


green of summer sheds no beauty on 
them, and the snows of winter nosub- 
lime. But the descent to Florence re- 
pays a world of ennui. The city itself 
is small; but the myriads of shining 
villas that crowd the whole.vale of the 
Arno towards Pisa and Pistoia, assume 
the appearance of one vast and extend- 
ed metropolis. The fields are covered 
with the olive and the vine; nor does 
the soil confine its fertility to those ob- 
jects of luxury, for beneath their shade 
the humbler crops of corn and herb- 
age spring up in luxuriance. The tra- 
veller, who was for the first time re- 
minded of England on descending from 
the Jura, into the neat, cultivated, 
subdivided territory of Geneva, is here 
again struck with a resemblance, 
though perhaps & fainter one. The 
olive and the vine are indeed strange 
to him; but the enclosures, the fre- 
quent villas, and neat farm-houses, to- 
gether with their happy inhabitants, 
are sufficient to recall the memory of 
Old England. Nor is the comparison 
altogether lost on entering the city 

and ebserving its cleanly, well-peved 
streets, its industrious population, and 
"the sombre materials of its architec- 
ture. The Arno and its quays put me 
in mind of the Liffey and Dublin, 
though much grandeur must be sub- 
tracted from the latter to allow of the 
comparison ; the pebbly bed of the 
Arno, with the distant Appenine, must 
be substituted on one side for the ship- 
ping,custom-house, and bay of the Irish 
me lis; but the ** strait-waist- 
coated stream," and the elima of 
the country on the other, will hold 
good of both. Yet, for the beauty of 
(—— country and scenery, if 
we except tbe Italian sky and clime, 
how vastly superior is Dublin, and an 
hundred other townsofourown islands, 
whence the silly inhabitants run to 
affect rapture in foreign climes! But 
a name bewilders us—we first sigh to 
visit the land of the vine. We set 
out,—and find that, nine months out 
of twelve, the vine is in its most pic- 
turesque state, a barc and distuted 


e: and as for the substantial,John 
Bull will infallibly gather from his 
travels, that the wine he ever 
tasted, was that whieh he paid for 
at home. Few will deny the olive to 
be the ugliest of all ev and 
of the fruit we are not much enamour- 
ed. So much for the two shrubs that 
have such an effect on our imaginas- 
tions. Were we to believe our 
we should suppose that the soil of Italy 
wascovered with flowers, whereas those 
gifts of gay nature are more rare here. 
t ma country I — of. In sum- 
mer is nota of green grass 
in the field, much less a flower in the 
garden, and in mare temperate months 
I have seen two shillings given for a 
rose. And this sero, vi been qail- 
ed, not in irony, the garden of E > 
a country, burned to ariditysix iis a 
of the year, and a great of it fro- 
zen during its winter with a cold more 
igid than ours,—a country, one half 
of which "bti nature incapable of cal- 
tivation, and a remaining quarter, per- 
haps, without it, from the noran 
laziness of its inhabitants. ? 
Thesights of Florenceare itscharch- 
esaud galleries. Of the former, though 
all are magnificent in plan, there is 
scarcely one finished ; and the three 
principal churches are without fronts, 
and have exhibited for centuries the 
same mean, ragged brick-work. ' The 
Duomo, or Cathedral, is celebrated for 
its cupola, by Brunelleschi, the arigit 
of that of St Peter's; but except the 
cupola, there is nothing to admire in 
the interior of the gloomy church. 
The exterior, at least that part which 
is finished, is handsome in design, but, 
covered as it is with a kind of mosaic 
in white and black marhle, it looks 
like a building in masquerade. This 
was the “ bel St Giovanne" of Dante, 
in which the poet broke the baptismal 
font to save an infant that was 
— = * rs id christening. 
ite the cliurch is the baptistery, 
with its doors of bronze, esteemed by 
Michael Angelo worthy of paradise. 


1833.) - 
St Lorenzo, besides containing some 
beautiful — of sculpture, is 
famed for the chapel of the Medicis, 
——— “ her pyramids of precious ston 
of ; jasper, aaie and all hus 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
-Of merchant-dukes." 

It is a handsome chapel, spoiled by a 
profusion of ill aseowed oe "St 
Maria Novella deserves remark, prin- 
cipally as the original place of meet- 
ing for the story-tellers of the Deca- 
meron. But Santa Croce, in spite of 
its beggarly front, is the real cynosure 
of travellers : 





** Here repose 
` Angelo’s, Alfieri's bones, and his, 
"The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli's earth, returned to 
whence it rose." 


What wretched tomb-builders we are 
in England! After Santa Croce and 
St Peter’s, who can think of our Poet’s 
Corner without blushing? When we 
come from England with the memory 
of our tablets, squares, and parings of 
marble, we are struck with the massy 
magnificence of Italian monuments— 
indeed the flowing drapery of one of 
the figures in any of Canova's monu- 
ments, might furnish forth marble. 
sufficient to record and illustrate a mil- 
lion of our illustrious dead. However, 
in this there is often an excess, especi- 
aly at St Peter’s ; and even the tomb o 
eri here appears, from its mass, hea- 
without ornament, yet not simple. 
Nothing is fit in the monument of Al- 
fieri, but the place of his burial. San- 
ta Croce was his — — es- 
pecially at ves our ; a8 a living 
of Italy has described in one of 
is finest passages : 
*€ A questi? marmi 
Venne spesso Vittorio ad ispicarsi. 
Irato a patrii Numi, errava muto 
Ove Arno è pid deserto, i campi e il cielo 
ioso mirando : e poi che nullo 
Vivente aspetto gli molcea la cura, 
Qui posava l'austero." 
Foscoro.—I SEPOLCRI. 
Here also lies Aretin, the first of wags. 
But altogether, when we recollect that 
this is the chosen temple, where the Flo- 
rentines record their gratitude towards 
those citizens that honoured their 
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name, the paucity of monuments, and 
their date compared with the death of 
their subjects, do but recall the ingra» 
titude, bigotry, and indifference of the 
ci-devant 


republic— 


See nations slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 


Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio were 
Florentines ; but where repose the all 
Etruscan three? How long was it ere 
friendly perseverance could raise a 
monument to Galileo, who dared to 
preach that the sun stood still? I can- 
not look on Santa Croce, but asa kind 
of ironical comment on Sismondi and 
the upholders of Etruscan heroism. 
The gallery and its contents are al- 
most too well known to need descrip- 
fion. It occupies three sides of an 
oblong square, and was built after the 
design of Vasari. After mountin 
more flights of stairs, than is at 
convenient to an Englishman's lungs, 
the open gallery is entered, containing 
specimens of the art arranged from its 
infancy onwards. But the more in- 
teresting objects are shut.up in small 
chambers apart, which, however, the 
keepers are always ready to open to 
the stranger with civility, and, what is 
more rare, without being paid. The 
first of these shown is the n cone 
taining the bronzes, poor in compari-. 
son with the Naples collection ; 
is a noble atatue of an orator, found 
near the Thrasymene.* The Saloon 
of the Niobe follows—a group much 
over-rated, of very unequal merit and 
doubtful origin. In a chamber filled with: 
inscriptions and inferior bas-reliefs, is 
Michael Angelo's unfinished head of 
Brutus, famed for its inscription, and 
Lord Sandwich's reply—'tis not un- 
like Kean. Cham follow filled 
with pictures of the best masters, ar- 
according to their schools ; but 
as the chef-d’ceuvres of all are united 
in one apartment, the others contain 
little remarkable for a superficial ob- 
server. There is also a collection of 
porrat of the artists, great and small, 
or the most part painted by them- 
selves ; I fear, Lavater would not have 
had a very noble idea of the tribe from 
these, their confessi y are a set 
of most ugly christians. Strange to. 
say, the Flemings seem the only gen- 





* John of Bologna’s memory should not have been omitted. 


tlemen among them.—Rubens and 
Vandyke are noble in the midst of the 
Italian ragamufins. Visages of our 
countrymen there are few—Harlowe 
and Sir Joshua gral the latter 
with his arm a-kimbo, bravading cap, 
and chosen air of importance.—Jacob 
More, in a slate-coloured periwig and 
breeches, sits in impertinent full 
length—and the fourth, a new comer, 


marked 1822, and some twenty 
years and upwards, takes his place next 
to Mengs—the name is Brockden ! 


`- The bonne bouche of the gallery is 


the Tribune, a small octagon-shaped 
apartment, which you are taught to 
approach gradually, and with beco- 
ming reverence. As the several little 
iron grilles are opened one after an- 
other, you press forward with increased 
anxiety, disregardless of the besuties 
that adorn the introductory apart- 
ments—the Medusa’s head of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci should, however, re- 
tard the visitor a moment. But the 
Tribune is open, and you stand before 
the Venus. Of the other four statues 
that adorn the room, the dancing 
Faun struck me most ; the boxers are 
confused ; the slave I don't under- 
stand ; the Apollino is graceful, but 
says nothing; the Faun's head, re- 
stored by Michael Angelo, is justly 
considered one of that artist's happiest 
efforts. Here canvas and marble di- 
vide the palm of superiority, and Ti- 
tian's Venus rivale that of Cleomenes. 


The female head by Raphael cannot: 


lie the Fornarina ; st lcast it repre- 
sents a person very different from the 
Fornarina of the Barberini G . 
The head of Julius the Second, by t 

same artist, is a flne portrait of that 
arrogant and irascid priest ; but there 
is no trait of heroism or warlike pro-. 
pensity in the countenance. The keep- 
er of the gallery, who by office is a: 
connoisseur, is ys in raptures with 


C ios Madonha and child ; but 
after tia 


t of Foligno and others by 


Raphael, the Madonnas of Correggio- 


Ta but a feeble impression ; and 
those of Leonardo, with their ever- 
lasting smile, become insupportable. 


But descriptions of pictures are vain. 
o have not seen, and to’ 


for those 
criticise for those who have, is above 
my calling. 
leaye the Pitti G for the pen of 
some of your more knowing friends. 
All the werld visits the Museum to 
see the wax-worke—buf the comedy of 
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For the same reason, I. 


[ March 
pertarition, and other ehírurgic scenes, 

had no ambition to see performed in 
wax, so left it to the curious and the 
ladies. The Venus of Canova, shut 
in the Grand Duke's closet at the Pitti, 
is difficult to be seen, sud indeed not 
worth the trouble to those who have 
seen Mr Hope's. The Pitti is a very 
fine palace, very much resembling 
Newgate. 

Florence, besides the public libra- 
ries, which are numerous and celebra- 
ted, possesses an excellent reading- 
room, where we exiles devour Engli 
papers and periodicals. Liked the 
cale ded and — review of 

ron's ies. By the by, I saw 
a beat here, which his lordship sat for 
not long since. He seems, like Ne- 


poleon, to get fat upon renown ; it is 
to be hoped, that his spirit will not, 
like Nap’s, his disse- 


artake engour. 
ment. To Sook on the pictures and 
busts that we bave of Byron, it is dif- 
ficult not to recall the end he antici- 
pates for the bard, 


** A name, a wretched picture, and worse 
bust.” . 


Thorwalsden’s bust of Byron, you 
would mistake for that of a lady—it is 
so very feminine, and withal unmark- 
ed and inane ; yet Matthews vowed it 
very like. The canvas of Messrs Har- 
lowe, Phillips, and Westall, tells a dif- 
ferent story —however, it should be re- 
membered, that Thorwalsden is about 
the worst bust-builder in Europe. 
Florence can boast the most liberal 
periodical work in Italy. Al h 
the Bibliotéca of Milan reckons Monti 
and other celebrated names amongst 
its contribntors, yet the Austrian cen- 
sorship is a weight too oppressive for' 
any degree of genius; so.that the 
poor Bibiiotéca has become a mere sni- 
velling dilettanti. The Antologia of 
Florence, thougli still weak and infan- 
tine, takes a stronger tone of. respect- 
ability rt day ; and the mi 
vernment of Tuscany allows lucubra- 
tions to pass unchecked, that wóuld 
raise a hue and cry in any other pert 
of Italy. An article that in 
it lately, examining a miracle just 
performed at Areggo, has not a little 
astonished and enraged the monks, 
whom the government has not indul-: 
ged by granting their ** measure of re- 
venge.” But periodical works in a 
country where there is no thought, no 
education, nor press, nor life, nor in- 
15 


1923.7] 
terest, aro but vein endeavours. The 


men of letters begin thus at the wrong. 


end. But they wish to excite serious 
thought, say they, and to awaken an 
interest for grave and important sub- 


jects ; and, In consequence, indite ter- 
rible long essays on agriculture and 
political economy-—they are very de- 
vils, too, at morality, and flatter t 
selves with having concocted a stro 
number, when they have crammed it 
half full of ethics—efter this comes a 
desert af antiquities by way of relief 
—they print, and marvel that their 
dandies won't subscribe, and that la- 
dies won't read them. The literary 
circle of Florence is rather more libe- 
ral towards foreign literature than the 
test of Italy ; and Leoni, who is for 
ever translating our best anthors, sup- 
ies this taste of theirs with sufficient 
food. On the contrary, Pesticari and 
his society of pedants were deadly 
averse to all innovations, and hated 
translations from foreign tongues, more 
even than they hated their enemies, 
the Cruseans ; and while all the rest 
of Italy hastened to read, and admire, 
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and welcome the Italfgn translations of - 
the Scotch Novels, the Giornale Ar- 

cadico, which Pesticari had established 

at Rome, agsailed not the novels, . 
but Sir Walter Scott, the 

author, with abuse, ealling him 
a cold-blooded Scotchman, whose ge- 

nius and productions were, notwith- 
standing, quite good enough for the 

“ Ultimi Boreali” he wrote for. Among 

the Cruscans, there is none of this bi- 

gotry and barbarism ; they know how. 

to appreciate the literature of other 

nations, without being blind to the 
merits of their own ; and if they do 
not reckon among their number a par- 

tizan of merit equal to Monti, they are 

not disgraced by a character so venal 

and base. Florence indeed, though of 
late pre-eminence has been denied to 

her, is still the Athens of Italy ; and 

in the thrée-fold night, that distraction, 

ignorance, and misfortune, have spread 

over this ill-fated peninsula, she raises ` 
herself as the most civilized, the most 
Italian, the most liberal, and also the 
most happy among her sister cities. 
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My pear North, 

Six weeks of everlasting rain, fog, 
and ennui, had put the finishing stroke 
to my disgust of Italy, for which even 
the vaunted Carnival could offer no re- 
medy. The Italians are the worst and 
most witless maskers imaginable. They 
disguise themselves, not for the love of 
fan or amusement, but with the most 
serious intention of admiring them- 


selves. Of a joke or repartee th 
have not the i test idea. Even the 
valgar wit of the populace does not 


exist among them, if we except, per- 
haps, the Lazzaroni of Naples. Routs 
my halls, Rome has enough duri 
Carnival; but what a dull féte, an 
often worse than dull! English aris- 
tocrats acting the connoisseur, hunt- 
ing studios and talking vertu—lItalian 
ces Englified even to the scrupu- 
pad of the — Ital 
ladies preferring ringing grena- 
dier step of the English belle, to the 
wipning pi of the more elegant Pa- 
rijan. But there is a numerous class 
of English in Italy, that to mc is more 
Vor. XIII. 


— Genoa, February 20, 1823. 


disgusting than that of any nation— 
Turk — It is singular how much: 
the individuals resemble each other— 
sleek, gmall-fortuned, middle-aged - 
men, who have spent the better part 
of their lives in the taverns of Lon- 
don ; and who, in English society, ne- 
ver arrived further than the Burton 
ale-house and the brothel. How these 
fellows found their way to Italy, Hea- 
ven knows! but in Florence the 

swarm, and at Rome during Carnival. 
In England, their profession was Co- 
rinthi ; when that sect was in its 
glory ; but now they scorn the bottle ; 
real pleasures are too low for their re- 
fined tites—women are all their 
aim—and they here reckon Countesses 
and Marchionesses on their fingers’ cnds 
with the same ostentatious memory, 
that formerly registered the nightly 
visitants of our upper boxes. To hear 
these owners of one coat and two ideas 
enumerating their conquests among 
Italian matrons, and making thcir cal- 
culations for fresh ones, with that cold- 
blooded brutality, ra in general dis- 
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tinguishes and debases, 


a ond all 
other people, the immoral 


nglish- 


man, is enough to make one heartily : 


y 
join Byron, though from very differ- 


ent reasohs, in his disgust towards our 


countrymen in Italy. 

- The opera at Rome was a relief. 
We had David, the famous tenor. I 
never could have believed, that an 
Aria, sung by the Moor of Venice, 
could have moved me; but Rossini's 
Otello is really a piece of genius, and 
David, in the character, is absolutely 
pathetic. His “ Incerta [ Anima” rì- 
vals Kean’s Farewell. Rossini is of 
the old family of talent—rose from 
nothing, gains and spends. His first 
opera was, I believe, the ** Ceneren- 
tola ;" or, as we call her, Cinderella. 
His next, the ** Barbiere di Seviglia," 
gave him his renown. It was at first 
eomposed for the little secondary thea- 
` treof La Fenice at Naples, and thence 

rose gradually from theatre to theatre, 

till it arrived at San Carlos. Sinclair 
sung at Florence last year with mode- 
rate success—his powerless voice, and 
foreign accent, are insurmountable ob- 
stacles. He is at present singing at 

Venice. 

I quitted Rome in the midst of rain, 
which had already lasted a fortnight, 
and which continued for a month 
longer. What a delightful climate! 
—Broiled one half of the year, and 
basted the other. We could get no- 
thing to eat the first, night of our 
journey. but thrushes, the favourite 
and most — n ut T that 
sportsmen. We spoke indecently (that 
being the mode of swearing here,) to 
mine host—all in vain—the country 

roduced nothing but thrushes. Next 
huy presented us the Lake of Bolsena, 
famous for eels and the picturesque. 

Some Pope, as Dantec records, dicd of 

the former. The wince at Monte Fias- 

cone is good, and the people honcst. I 

forgot my watch there, and they for- 

warded it on to me to ias — 
quapendente is singular: The roc 

an which it is perched are crowned 
and festooned with myrtle, which, in 
this winter month, forms an agreeable 
contrast with the bleak Appenines, the 
torrents, and the cold—Passed the 
summits of Radicofani, covered with 
snow.—What a villainous country ! 

Barren, bleak, hilly, yct insipid. But 

we enter Tuscany—thc inns prow bet- 

ter, the damsels pretticr, and the heart 
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[Mareh, 
rejoices at having escaped from the 
empire of the priesthood— - 
* T] troppo odor de preti a me nemico.” 
` Sienna is gloomy in the midst of its 
olive woods—visited the sights—So- 
doma, & first-rate painter—marvel I 
never heard of his name. Florence 
once more ; but how different his Fe- 
gait from that of August ! We 
had fog and gloom for ten days, worse 
than I had ever experienced in Lon- 
don—comforted myself with Vieus- 
seux's reading-room, the Ga , and 
Aleatico—Mr O'Meara's book about 
Napoleor on Vieusseux's table—what 
& monstroas lie, the anecdote about 
Madame de Stael, that she wrote to 
Me pice porni to be - black 
and white for him,” if he paid what 
was due to her! Yct, I dare say, Bo- 
naparte really uttered to O'Meara this 
mean and palpably false slander. There 
is much in the volume to attest its be- 
ing genuine, yet how does it abase the 
quantum of dignity and talent, that 
even his bitterest enemies were used 
to allow to Napoleon——how these 
Boswells unheroize a hero! 

We went to see Alfleri's ** Myrrha" 
acted; a subject thatonly Alfieri would 
have chosen to write, Florentine 
continues to represent. Was there not 
the Filippo, which is xot prohibited at 
Florence ? - But a tragedy that turns on 
incest, was piquaaté for the Carnival. 
Drove to Pisa along the Arno. The 
townisgloomy,thequaysand river fine. 
What is singular in Tuscany, I never 
met such groups of idiers and Lazzaro- 
ni; the city is poor and depopulated, 
which renders lodgings, &c. chea 
here than in any other town in Italy, 
Bologna, perhaps, excepted. The Pi- 
sans, high and low, are remarkably in- 
solent, the students in the University 
especially ; a young Englishman was 
insulted a ycar since by one of them, 
a challenge passed, the English gen- 
tleman went to the ground, and found 
one hundred and fifty students armed 
to oppose him, and defend the preci- 
ous life of their friend. Looked at the 
Palazzo Roncioni, where Byron re- 


‘sided here—returned home and read 


the Serdanapalus. It is, perhaps, his 
chef d'auvre, and, like the Othe o, and 
ci — alone d ee 
ies, the honorary article. 
character strongly reminded me of Gal- 


| 1893. ] 


lienus, the Roman Emperor, as æ 
trayed by Gibbon. — 


to Leghorn and back, a use- ' 


leas j , Save to obtain an idea of 
the size and bustle of the first port of 


the Mediterranean. Went up the Hang. 
ing Tower of Pisa—People talk of our 
damp climate ; but here was a thick- 
walled tower, dripping, nay flowing 
on the inside from the damp of the 
Scirocco. Walked round the Campo 
Santo, but was not either knowing or 
interested sufficiently, in the rise of 
the arts, to study the progressive fres- 
cos. Here are the tombs of Pignotti 
and Algarotti, that to the memory of 
the latter erected, as the inscription 
informs us, by the Great Frederic. 
We set off in a few days for Lucca, 
and thence through Massa to'Sarzana, 
a country which in summer must be a 
real paradise, and to which, indeed, 
mo person can de justice. From Sar- 
zana to Genoa is about as perilous a 
journey, in the present state of roads 
and , as any gentleman need 
undertake. It is the land of broken 
bridges; not one had escaped ; even the 
tbree under the walls of Genoa had 
been washed away, and the road —the 
wheel of fortune herself never encoun- 
tered such ups and downs. At Sarzana 
was the first impediment, the Magra 
was terribly , and had not been 
erossed for three or four days; we quit- 
ted.our voiture, got over as well as we 
could, and spent a day wandering and 
dreaming about Lerici and the Gulph 
of Spezia. It was here that Shelle 
ventured out to sea in a bark, wi 
whieh a fisherman would not have ven- 
tured to cross a stream. His family at 
the time of his mishap resided in the 
neighbourhood ; and the respectable 
— — 
i one e party, who t 
eome time at his house, with a feeling, 
and in that astonished me. 
The ashes of Shelley, you must have 
heard, had been transmitted to Rome 
to be laid by those of his infant son ; 
but as the infant had been buried in 
the old inclosure, where it was deter- 


execute exactly the wish of the poet 
or his friends. However, — 
ment gave permission to take up the 
body of the child, and lay the father 
and son in the new inclosure. 
I was glad to see also, that a cippus 


was about to be erected over the grave 
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-the ocean, covered 
in : 
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of poor Keates. Yet, Fielding lies at 
Lisbon, without a.slab or token of his 
name, and the chiefs of our army have 
been there, amd also Mr Canning— 
this is forgetful. 
. To proceed from Spezia to Borghette 
we were again put to our deviccs. The 
baggage set forward on mules, and we ` 
ourselves, after observing the brinks of 
the road, which were also brinks of 
— ices, sink two or three times un- 
er the wheel, chose to make the rest 
of the journey on foot. The road be- 
tween Borghette and Sestu, which we 
were allowed leisure to survey, having 
broken down twice, passes a lofty range 
of hills, which present a true but splen- 
did prospect of the Appenines and the 
ocean. Át Sestu was another stop, the 
mountain had fallen down and block- 
ed up the road ; an English traveller, 
with mule and guide, had been preci- 
pac into the sea but a few hours 
re; we took a safer, but more 
weariso — an foot over the — 
tain, taking another carriage on 
other side. Sestu reminded me of .Gae- 
ta ;.the coast thence to Porto Fino re- 
sembles very much the scenery of the 
om of Naples, but far more beaue 
tiful. Were I com to decide on 
the moet beautiful spots I had seen in 
Italy, I should certainly fix on the 
Spezia, one noble view near Pietra 
Santa, and the road between Chiavari 
and Porto Fino,—Naples can afford no 


clime, notwithstanding that of lati- 
tude—here are groups of orange-trees, 
as at Mola and Sorrentum, though, it 
must be owned, neither so abundant 
nor so healthy. At Porto Fino the road 
thr the mountain by a gal- 
ery or archway, and Genoa a 
to the view, yet at a distance of some 
miles, the shores rising abruptly from 
— oe 
pain 
ond the city the shore stretches in a 
bold curve to Sayona and Nice, while 
the snow-capped line of the Appcnines 
and Alps beyond, warn the traveller 
that he bids adieu to the regions and 
climate of the South. 

Genoa is a city re noris pictu- 
resquely and beautifully situated, if 
the mountains immediately over and 
around it were not completely bare.— 
** Mountains without wood, men with- 
out faith, and women without chasti- 
ty," says the proverb concerning Ge- 


72 


noa. Of the latter part of the assertion 

1 cannot judge the truth ; the women 

are certainly the healthiest, best-form- 

ed, and handsomest of Italy. But fair 

complexions are so frequent, that one 

is inclined to deny their Italian origin. 
« Ahi Genovese, uomini diversi,” 


says Dante, and a great sea-port must 
produce that mixture of race— 


«© Which spoils the blood, but much im- 
proves the breed.” 


Lady Montague asserta, that cicis- 
beism, or, as she spells it according to 
Genoese pronunciation, cizibeism, 
in Genoe—I know not how true. 
also says, ‘© The ladies affect the 
French habit, and are more genteel 
than those they imitate.” She is right ; 
for if there be danger in ladies’ eyes, 
there is no more perilous pass than the 
Strada Balbe. . 
Walked one day “ east of the town, 
« mile," to Alburo, a handsome village 
of an eminence above the river. Be- 
fore ascending the hill, I contemplated 
@ moment the numerous clus- 
teredaroundit. In one of princely 
mansions, RD E. lf, commen- 
sentimentally, yron, inditing 
Doe Juan, ma dol — eanto 
of Hell, which I so long to see ; per- 
haps a tragedy, a letter to six stars ; 
or, perhaps, revising his lorng-concoct- 
ed, oft-revised letter to B ood's 


15 at first never to have once 
ught of 


old man is vi 
ranging tesi abus the trellis-work 
that surrounded his cottage. Thi 
his face a good-humoured one, I ask- 
ed bim where the Signor Inglese lived. 
He turned and looked at rne—f/ Inglese 
coi cavalli, o l Inglese coi figliuoli, said 
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[ Marvh, 
he. ** The Englishinan with the horses, 
—— man with the sons" I 
waa puzzled for a. moment ; Ye- 
collecting that the. Englishman with 
the sons could be no other than Mr 
Hunt himself, he of the horses must 
be Byron. He shewed me the palace, 
and I stood —— with other 
feelings than those which my ptesent 
poe mood would convey. It was, 
ike other Genoese villas; painted and 
gay ; the court-yard was 
numerous c , cut and clipt in 
the ancient and continental fashion of 
gardening ; iron gates were invi- 
ting and open, but I entered not. 
Drove to Turin, not by the Bo- 
chetta, the new road taking another 
direction. Passed Alexandria, full of 
Austrian ce and — — for — 
poet and its wine—bri ; 
Toads — as usual -all Piedmont 
covered with snow. Arrived in Turin 
the last day of the Carnival ; proces- 
sion grand; my Lord Mayor's coach 
hothing to the King of Sardinia’s. His 
Majesty has an odd trick of unceasing- 
ly chewing the cud ; no doubt he has 
Many subjects for rnmination. I had 
rather have seen old Victor Emma- 
nuel. What an indiscriminate abuse. 
our radical travellers have h on 
all the monarchs of Italy, thereby 
extremely hurting their own cause! 
Lady Morgay abuses the Grand Duke 
of y and Victor Emmanuel as 
much as she does the Austrian govern- 
ment of Milan ; yet the bitterest revo- 
lutionists of Italy speak with kindness 
and respect of these princes, and Sante 
Rosa's account of the Piedmontese Res 
volution, asserts the abdicated monareh 
to have been one of the most amiable, 
best-intentioned, and best-hearted of 
men, Mounted to the and 
ssw the superb Mausoleum of the Sare 


nking dinian monarchs; of all the dead, the 


family of Amadeus are nearest Heaven 
—they rest on the summit of an Alp, 
oerlooking Turin. Adieu. 


1923.) Vulperga, 283. 
wo i VALPERGA.” l b 
Wz opened the packet, which we confess, that in much of what. we look» 


knew to contain this book, with great. 


: ions. Frankenstein, E 
time of its appearance, we certainly 
did not sinn to be the work of 
& femsle hand; the name of Shel- 
ley was whispered, and we did not 
hesitate to attribute the book to Mr 
Shelley. Soon, however, we were set 
right. We learned that Frankenstein 
was written by Mrs Shelley ; and then 
we most undoubted]y said to ourselves, 
* For a man it was excellent, but for 
a woman it is wonderful" What we 
chiefly admired, in that wild produc- 
tion, was vigour of imagination and 
strength of language ; these were un- 
westionable attributes, and they re- 
the defects ofan absurd ground- 

work and an incoherent fable ; and, 
moreover, they tempted us, and every 
body else, to forgive the many long 
pessages of feeble conception and feeble 
execution, with which the vigorous 
Scenes were interwoven... í 
, The history of Castruccio Castraca- 
ni, on the other hand, had been long 
familiar to us in the glowing and ener- 
getic sketch of Machiavelli. Perhaps, 
on the whole, we should have been 
more rejoiced in the prospect of meet» 


ting Mrs She in on the same 
— — had first dis- 
played — striking powers ; bus 


i “in such badda, the baila aad tates 
rials of a most romantic fiction. The 
bitter sarcasm that out here and 
there in Frankenstein, will be Tipiy: 

vane 


ed for, we have been disappai 


ainted ; but 
—— here at the outset, we do not 
itate to say, that if we have not mee 

th other things alm x 
wi er things almost as : 
Our chief objection, — be 
summed up in one word—Mra ley, 
has not done justice to the character o£ 
Castruccio. Thelifeof bim, by Machia- 
vel, does not cover more than twenty or. 


with what we expected, we 


thirty duodecimo 3; yet, one riseg 
from that brief sketch with a much 
more lively and notion of the 


man, than from the perusal of the three 
closely printed volumes now on our 
table. There is not one spark of wit in 
all this book, and yet the keen Italian 
wit of Castruccio was one of the most 
striking features in his real character, 
and ought to have been among the 
most prominent in a work represents 
ing him throughout, in action and cons 
—— Machiavel, in — or three 
pages, tells stories enough to have suge 
gested the true ** Castruccio vin 
Who does not remember that famous 
one of his rebuking a young man, 
whom he met coming out of a house 
of ill fame, and who blushed on being 
recognized? “ It was when you went 
in that you should have coloured,” said 
Castruccio, ** not when you come out." 
Who does not remember his behaviour 


will in the storm at sea? Castruccio ex» 


ing some alarm, was rebuked by | 
a stupid fool, who seid, that for hina 
he did not value his own life a far- 
thing. ** Everybody," quoth Castruc- 
cio, ** makes best estimate of his 
own wares.” When a thick-skulled 
wine-bibber boasted that he could 
drink such and such quantities with- 
out being the worse of it—it was Ca- 
struccio who answered, “ Aye, and 
your ox could drink still more if he had 
a mind." It was the sagacious Ca- 
struccio, who, when some sage friend 
abused him for the extravagances he. 
had been guilty of at a debauch, made 
answer, ** He that is held for a wise 
man by day, will hardly be taken fer 
a fool at night." It was he that dumb» 
founded an orator, who concluded a 


long speech, by a wordy apology for 
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his wordiness, with these consolatory 
words, ** Pain not thyself, my dear 
sir, I was attending to my spaniel."— 


Valperga. 


[ March, 
such a writer the absurdity of intro- 


ducing so many pure episodes. The 
framer of an historical romance should 


It was he, who, when he saw acertain not be reminding us at turn, 
envious one smiling to himself, asked, that his principal object is to shew off 
** Ys it that some good hath befallen his own know of strange man- 


thee, or that some evil hath befallen 
another ?" It was Castruccio, finally, 
who, when they came to his bedside, 
during his last illness, and asked his 
directions about his funeral, said, 
* Tay me on my face in the coffin—for 
everything will be reversed ere long 


after m 
Of all this sort of thing we have no 
trace in Mrs Shelley's book ; — 
plated a 


she appears to have contem 
very development of Castruccio's 
character. She gives us his infancy, 


his boyhood, his manhood, all in com- 
plete detail. The attempt, whether 
successful or not, certainly is made to 
depict the slow and gradual formation 
of a crafty and bloody Italian tyrant 
of the middle ages, out of an innocent, 
-hearted and deeply-feeling youth. 
e suspect, that in the whole of this 
Rue far too much reliance has 
laid on thoughts and feelings, not 
only modern, but modern and feminine 
at once. Perhaps we might say more ; 
nay, perhape we should not be saying 
too much, if we plainly expressed the 
— that a very great part of Mrs 
elley’s book has no inspiration, but 
that of a certain school, which is cer- 
tainly a very modern, as well as a very 
mischievous one, and which ought ne- 
ver, of all things, to have numbered 
ladies among its disciples. But, in 
spite even of this, we have closed the 
book with no feelings but those of per- 
fect kindness—and we shall say no 
more of matters that will, perhaps, 
suggest themselves to our readers quite 
strongly enough, without our giving 
ves any trouble. . 
Layingoutof view Antelminelli's real 
life and character, we can have no he- 
sitation in saying, that Mrs Shelley has 
pra us a clever and amusing romance. 
ot doubting, that she will in due time 
make more attempts in the same way, 
we — pant = to 80 — 
a person, faults whi might easily 
avoid in future, — ie x even 
more, perhaps, Frankensteip, 
neutralize much of her power. But, 
on further reflection, we believe the 
best way will be to leave all this to the 
working of experience. A very little 
i jon must be enough to shew 


ners, or power of fine writing. If 
quaint manners are to be quaintly and 
strongly represented, the incidents, 
with which these are connected, ought 
"i have a strict — bé rA 
uence over, the progress of the fable,. 
ot at least the tlevelo ment of the 
principal characters of the fable. We. 
cannot stand the stepping aside for ten 
pages, merely for the purpose of letting. 
us see, that the writer knows the way. 
in which the Mysteries of the middle 
were represented, either on, or. 
off the Arno—we cannot spare four. 
days of the life of Castruccio Castrac- 
cani to singers and tale-tellers, and so 
forth, with whom he and his story 
have nothing to — abhor all un- | 
necessary prosing about religious sects, 
and we ae mortally sick * orange- 
tinted skies," ** dirges," and ** Dante." 
- Another thing we are very sick of, 
is this perpetual drumming 
Buonaparte. That sin 
is already the hero of fifty romiances. 
Wherever one turns, he is sure to be 
met by the same sort of lame, i 
tent, and abortive attempts to shadow 
out Napoleon under the guise and 
semblance of some gregter or smaller 
usurper of ancient days. On one hand 
ve ddr: — gentleman of 
the M. Jouy, labouring to bri 
him out en Sylla. bn the x dct 
is an, if possible, still greater and more 
frothy goose, ** M. le Vicompte d'Ar- 
lincourt," hammering away at Charles 
— ed — Hee we 
nd Mrs Shelley flinging over the 
surtout and sacked fat of the: * 
— of France, the blazoned mantle 
a fierce Condottiere of Lucca.— 
Anon, no question, we shall have this 
same crambe recocta served up à ia 
With oe es 
Will nothing persuade ese rha 
sodists to let a great man's: ashes af 
pose, at least until they have had 
time to cool in the urn? As for Jouy 
and the Viscount d’Arlincourt, they 
are & tly two perfect ninniea, so 
let them rave away about anything 
they please,—even though the Quar- 
terly, —— from its usual high 
character, should puff. their vile cru- 
dities and passionless rant, no human 


è 
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being blessed with half an cye will 
waste three minutes’ thought upon 
them—But Mrs Shelley has talents 
which cannot be erted with so 
much impunity. e is capable, and 
she is worthy of other things; and 
were it but that she is the daughter 
of Godwin, we should be sorry to 
find her persisting in the chase of such 
claptraps. For heaven's sake, leave all 
this nonsense to the “ grande pensée" 
of little Jouy, the **Imagination haute 
et sublime" of the noble Viscount, and 
the “legs and impudence” of ** Le 
Docteur O*Meara,"—4and for heaven’s 
sake, let us have no more puffs of such 
stuff from any quarter more reputable 
than Sir Pythagoras. 

Bat enough of preliminaries. We 
have ventured, throwing a thousand 
defcets out of view, to reeommend 
Valperga, as, on the whole, a clever 
novel It must now be our business 
to justify ourselves and our opinion, 
by a few extracts from tlie book. And, 
following à plan which we would al- 
ways wish to adhere to, in reviewing 
novels, we shall endeavour to do what 
is necessary for our own purposes, 
without interfering to any consider- 
able extent with the pleasure which 
our Readers may hereafter seek for in 
the pages of VarPEnRGA itself. "That 
is to say, we shall keep to one parti- 
cular part of the story, leaving all the 
wide strcam of Mrs Shelley's narrative 
pure and untouched, for the refresh- 
ment of those whose thirst it ought to 
be our business to excite, not to as- 


e. 

In order to make our extracts in 
some degree intelligible, Valperga is 
the name of a castle and small in- 
dependeht territory not far from Luc- 
ca. Euthanasia, Countess of Valperga, 
is in her own person a sovereign prin- 
cess, but a warm lover of freedom, 
and much attached, by family con- 
nexions, to Florence, the capital of 
the Guelphic cause in Italy. She had 
been the companion of Castruccio's 
.boyhood—she meets him while his 
manhood is opening in glory, and she 
loves him because she believes he is, 
and is to be, all that is good, as well 
as all that is glorious. The Ghibel- 
. line Castruccio, however, becomes in 
time a prince, a tyrant, the conquerar 
of half Tuscany, thé dreadful threat- 
ener of annihilation to Florence. Eu- 
thanasia discovering this, will not mar- 
ry him as she had promiscd.—F rom 


ee 
wo 


` Valperga. 
less to more she even becomes his ene- 


my, in all but thé heart ;—he takes her 


castle from her—and reduces her to a 


ivate station :—in a word, the author 
as sought the chief materials of inte- 
rest for her story, in the play of pas- 
sions called into action by the various 
relations in which the and this 
charming lady, the love of his youth, 
appear throughout the narrative. . 

By far the most striking part of this 
history, however, and indeed we ma 
add, by far the finest part of the book, 
is that in which the loves of Castruc- 
cio and Euthanasia are broken and 
disturbed by those of Castruccio and 
a certain Beatrice of Ferrara. 

This Beatrice is a most exquisite 
beauty of seventeen—invested in her - 
own eyes, and in the superstitious eyes 
of all about her, with certain mysteri- 
ous attributes. This beautiful maiden 
has the enthusiasm, and the pride, 
and the daring confidence of a priest- 
ess, a martyr, and a prophetess. She 
conceives herself to have been sent 
into the world and gifted by God for 


the accomplishment of some high and 


holy work. She expounds the language 
of the stars—her dark eyes kindle the 
souls of congregated men—she is wor- | 
shipped, adored, reverenced—no one 
dreams or dures of connecting the idea 
of love with that of the “ ancıLLa 
DEI. | 
Castruccio comcs to Ferrara for the 
parpore of arranging a political revo- 
ution, in which Beatrice plays a dis- 
tinguished part. They meet conti- 
nually ; he reveres her as a nun, but 
cannot be blind to her excessive beau- 
ty. She reveres him as the chosen 
warrior of what she imagines to be 
the cause of right—the man of the 
age, the hero of the world. Her soul 
is bathed in the flood of a new and 
overmastering passion, and boldly in- 
deed does Mrs Shelley paint her feel- 
ings and her actions. 

,** Thus many hours passed, and when 
at length the prophetess retired, it was to 
feverish meditation, and thoughts burning 
with passion, rendered still more danger- 
ous from her belief in the divine nature of 


all that suggested itself to her mind. She 
prayed to the Virgin to inspire her; and 
again giving h up to reverie, she wove 


a subtle web, whose materials she believed 
heavenly, but which were indeed stolen 
from the glowing wings of love. Kneeling, 
her eyes raised to heaven, she felt the same 
commotion in her soul, which she had felt 
before, and had recognised as divine inspi- 


ration ; she felt the same uncontrollable 
and burst of imaginative vision, 
which she believed to flow — 
from the invisible ray of heaven-deriv 
rophecy. She felt her soul, as it were, 
fade away, and incorporate itself with ano- 
ther and a diviner spirit, which — 
truth and knowledge to her mind, and then 
slowly — left her human nature, 
agitated, joyful, and exhausted -these 
were her dreams—alas ! to her they were 
realities. 
** The following morning she again met 
Castruccio in the chamber of the bi 
She now looked upon him anani wo 
if the virgin modesty of her nature had not 
withheld her, her words would have been 
as frank as she innocently believed them to 
be inspired. But, although she was silent, 
her looks told that she was changed. Her 
manner the day before had been soft, con- 
centrated, and retiring ; now she was un- 
constrained ; her eyes sparkled, and a joy- 


ous expression dwelt in every feature. Her 


mannertowards her guardian was endearing, 
nor was the affectionate modulation of her 
voice different when she addressed his guest. 
Castruccio started to hear it. It reminded 
him of the accents of Euthanasia, whom 
for a while he hed forgotten; and, look. 
ing at Beatrice, he thought, * How lovely 
she is, and yet how unlike !* 

* Several days thus ; Beatrice 
became embarrassed ; it seemed as if she 
wished to speak to Castruccio, and yet da- 
red nots when she approached, she blush- 
ed, and again drew back, and would again 
seek him, but again vainly. She had fra- 
med the mode of her address, conned and 
reconned the words she should say; but, 
when an opportunity occurred to utter them, 
her voice failed her, the memory of what 
she was about to utter deserted her, and it 
was not until the approach of a third per- 
son took from her the possibility of speak- 
ing, that speech again returned, and the 
lost occasion was uselessly lamented. At 
night she sought the counsels of heaven, 
and gave herself up to her accustomed ecs- 
tasies ; they always told her the same things, 
until to her bewildered and untamed mind 
it seemed ala ap that had power 
over her, reprimanded her hesitation, her 
little trust in the promises of Heaven, and 
her reluctance to follow the path it pointed 
out. 

*6 € Surely, oh! most certainly," she 
thought, * thus I am commanded by the 
Power who has so often revealed his will to 
me. Can I penetrate his hidden designs ? 
Can I do more than execute his decrees ? 
Did J not feel thus, when, with prophetic 
transport, I foretold distant events that 
surely came to pass? When I foresaw, yet 
afar off, the death of Lorenzo, that lovely 
child blooming in health, when every one 
called me a false prophet? And yet he 
died. And now, the Marquess’s return ? 


Valperga. 


[ March, 


Nay, atti I not approved by Heaven ? Did 
I not escape from the malice of my ene- 
mies through its miraculous interposition ? 
Oh ! I will no longer scan with presumptu- 
ous argument purposes that are ruled b 
mightier bands than mine; I vill aa d 
myself to the guidance of what has ever 
conducted me aright, and which now points 
oùt the path to happincss." 

tt The next morning, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes weighed down, ing and 
abashed, she sought Castruccio. It is ime 
possible that there should not bave been 
much. tenderness in his manner towards 
this lovely girl; her history, her strange 
and romantic contemplations and impu 
ánd the great intimacy which had arisen 
between them, were sufficient for this. He | 
regarded her also as a nun ; and this made 
him feel less restraint in the manner of his 
address, since he feared not to be miscon- 
strued ; while at the same time it gave an 
elevation and unusual tone to his ideas con- 
cerning her, that made him watch her cvery 
motion with interest. She now approached ; 
and he said playfully, ‘Whereis thy mark, 
prophetess ? Art thou no longer the Maides 
of God ? For some days thou hast cast aside 
the hallowed diadem.’ 

** * I still have it,’ she replied ; * but I 
have dismissed it from my brow ; I vill 
give it you ; come, my lord, this evening 
at midnight to the secret entrance of the 


Viscountess's palace.’ Saying these words, 
she fled to hide her barnes lushes in s0- 
litude, and again to feel the intoxicating 


delusions that led her on to destruction. 

** Castruccio came. If it were in human 
virtuc to resist the invitation of this ange- 
lic girl, his was not the mind, strictly 
disciplined to right, self-examining and 
jealous of its own integrity, that should 
thus weigh its actions, and move only as 
approved by conscience. He was frank and 
noble in his manner; his nature was gene- 
rous ; and, though there lurked in his heart 
the germ of an evil-bearing tree, it was as 
yet undeveloped and inanimated ; and, in 
obeying the summons of Beatrice, he pasa- 
sively gave himself up to the strong ex- 
citements of curiosity and wonder. 

“ Hewent again endagain. When thesi- 


lent night was spread over every thing, and 
the ds of the town stood black and con- 
fused amidstthe overshadowing trees, whose 


wa foliage was diversified by no gicam 
of light, but all was formless: ‘a the undis- 
ingui e air; or if a star were di 

geen, it just glistened on the waters of the 
marsh, and then swiftly the heavy web of 
clouds hid both star and water; when the 
watch dogs were mute, unawakened by the 
moon, and the wind that blew across the 
plein alone told to the ear the place of the 


„trees; when the bats and the owls were 


lulled by the exgecding darkness ; it was 

on such nights as these that Castruccio 

squght the secret entrance of the Viscount- 
19 
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ese's palace, and was received by. the beau. 
tiful Beatrice, enshrined in au atmosphere 
of love and joy. - 

tt She was a strange riddle to him. With- 
out vow, without even that slight shew of 
distrust which is the child of confidence it- 
self; without ing the responsive pro- 
fessions of eternal love, she surrendered 
herself to his arms. "And, when the first 
maiden bashfulness had passed away, all 
was deep tenderness and ardent love. Yet 
there was a-dignity and a trusting affec- 
fion in her most unguarded moments, iyi 
staggered him ; a broken expression would: 
sometimes fall from her lips, that seemed. 
to say that she believed him indiséolubly 
hers, which made him start, as if he fear- 
ed that he had acted with perfidy ; yet he 
had never solicited, never promised —What 
could she mean’? What was she? Helo- 
ved her as he would have loved any thing 
that was surpassingly beautiful ; and, when 
these expressions, that intimated somewhat 
of enduring and unchangeable in their in- 
tercourse, intruded themselves, they pained 
and irritated him ; he turned to the recol- 
lection of Euthanasia, his pure, his high- 
minded, and troth-plight bride ;— she seem- 
ed as if wronged by such an idea ; and yet 
he hardly dared think her purer than poor 
Beatrice, whose soul, though given up, to 
love, was imbued in its very grain and tex- 
ture with delicate affections and honourable 
feelings ; all that makes the soul and li- 
M mer of virtue. If she had not resist- 
ed the impulses of her soul, it was not that 
she wanted the power; but that, deluded 
by the web of deceit that had so long wound 
itself about her, she believed them not on- 
ly lawful, but inspired by the special inter- 
position of Heaven." 

The following short scene where 
Beatrice is first awakened to the na- 
ture of her dreams about Castruccio, is 
very fine: 

* They sat in hera ent at the Mal- 
vezzi palace; she radiant, beautiful, and 
happy ; and, twining her lovely arms a- 
round Castruccio, she said, ‘ The moon will 
det late to-morrow night, and you must not 
ventare here ; and indeed for several nights 
it will spread too glaring a beam. But tell 


Solperge- 


ROT. 
yon agsin banished ? that cannot be, or 
met my heart would have told me 
the secret. 


tt, if you are, be not unhapp A 


. your own Beatrice, with prophetic w 


and signs from Heaven that lead the mùl- 
titude, will conduct you to greater glory 
and greater power than you before —— 
ed. My gentle love, you have talked less 
about yourself, and about your hopes'and 
desires, than I should have wished :-_Do 
not think me a foolish woman, tied to an 
embroidery frame, or that my heart would 
not beat high at the news of your success, 
or that with my whole soul T should not 
enter into your plans, and tell you how the 
stars looked upon your intents. In truth 
my mind pants for fitting exertion ; and, 
in being joined to thee, dearest love, I 
thonght that I had found the for 
which Heaven had destined me. Nay, look 
not away from me ; I do not reproach thee ; 
I know that, in finding thee, in being bound 
to thy * mine is — ; and I am hap- 
py. Now Te me what has dis- 
turbed thy thoughts.’ iae 

** * Sweetest Beatrice, I have nothing to 
tell; yet I have for many days wished to 
speak ; for in truth I must return to Luc- 
ca. 


*€ The quick sensations of Beatrice could 
not be deceived. The words of Castruccio 
were too plain ; she looked at him, as if 
she would read the secret in his soul, — she 
did read it ; —his downcast eyes, confused. 
air, and the words he stammered out in ex- 
planation, told her every thing. The blood 

to her face, her neck, her hands $ 
and then as suddenly receding, left even 
her lips pale. She withdrew her arms from 
the soft caress she had bestowed ; layful. 
ly she had bound his head with her own 
hair and the silken strings entangled with 
his ; she tore her tresses im tiently to dis. - 
engage herself from him ; then, trembling, 
white, and chilled, she sat down and said 
nota word. Castruccio looked on with fear; 
he attempted consolation. 

“ * I shall visit thee again, my own 
Beatrice ; for a time we must part ;— the 
viscountess-.-the good bishop—you cannot 
leave them—fear not but that we shall 


meet — ^ 

* * Weshall meet again !* she exclaim- 
ed with a passionate voice ;' * Never !* 

* Her tone, fall of agitation and grief, 
sunk into the soul of Castruccio. He took . 
her hand ; it was lifeless; he would have 
kissed her; but she drew back coldly and 
sadly. His words had not been those of 
the heart 3 he had hesitated and paused r 
But now compassion, and the memory of 
what she had s awoke his powers, and 
he said warmly, and with a voice whose 
modulations seemed tuned by love: * You 
mistake me, Beatrice; indeed yon do. E 
love you ;—who could help loving one so 
true, so gentle, UN trusting ?a»we part 


; but a few suns, a few moons, and we 
Shall met again, atid the joy of that ma. 
ment will make you forget our transient 


" e Se crate nA words to the 
urning heart e 
| t that Heaven had singled out Cas- 
truccio to unite him to her, who thonght 
that the Holy Spirit had revealed himself 
to bless their union, that, by the mingled 
strength of his manly qualities, and her 
Divine attributes, some great work might 
be fulfilled on earth ; who saw all as God's 
command, and dove by his special intespo- 
sition ; to find this heavenly tissue Ti 
away, beaten down, ‘and destroyed! It 
was to his fortanes, good or bad, that she 
bad bound herself, deris oat or 
aooth his griefs ; and not to be the mis- 
tress of the passing hour, the distaff of the 
Spinning Mereules. It was her heart, her 
whole soul shc had given ; her understand. 
ing, her prophetic powers, all the little 
universe | with her ardent spirit she 
gr and » she had surrender- 
ed, fully, and;without reserve; but, alas ! 
the most Meg part alone — been 
aceepted, and the rest cast as dust u 
v winds. — gend — did [m 

to bea wi soul, that her person 
beedlessly given, given only as a part of 
that to the whole of which he had an inde- 
feasible right, and which was now despised, 
might melt away from the view of the de- 
spiser, and be seen no more! Thé words 
of her lover brought ir, not comfort 3 
she shook her head in silence ; Castruceio 
spoke again and again; but many words 
are where there is much to con- 
ceal, and every syllable he uttered laid 
bare some new forgery of her imagination, 
and shewed her more and more clearly the 
harsh reality. She was astounded, and 
drank in hie words eagerly, though she 
answered not; she was jent when 
he was silent, for she longed to know the 
of his — sie ie ie is 

is ex tions by a single inquiry : 
She was as a mother, who the death- 
warrant of her child on the — 
brow, yet, blindly trusting that she decy- 
phers ill, will not destroy the last hope by 
& question. Even so she listened to the 
assurances of Castruccio, each word being 
& fresh assurance of her misety, yet not 
atamping the last damning seal on her de- 

air. 


‘ At length grey dawn appeared ; she 


; she, who ply 


(Manis, 


wasnilerit, epcbiasions, and wan 3 she matk- 
ed it not; bet he did ; and rising hesdily, 


of he cried, ‘I must go, or you are lost ! 


a Nee Gosek, h glared, her 
« Now awoke, her eyes giz 
lovely features distorted 


sccnel «iK they poala, 
force, strike the falachood if he dazed, 
utter it. He was subdued, impelled to ze. 


« x [ do? | 
*€ € Her name ?? 
* € Euthanasia.’ 


t 
Rame in rayers. Now, go! seek mot 
to come m E the entrance — 
the bishop ; I shall dy you as a basilisk, 
i 3 I as 4 à 
and, if I see you, "uoa wil kill me. 
Remember these are my words ; —— 
as true, as that I am all a lie. It wild hall 
me; but I swear by all my hopes, never to 
see you more. Oh, never, never !* 

* She again sank down pale and lifcless, 
pressing her hands upon her eyes, as if the 
more speedily to her vow. Castruccio 
dared stay no ; he fled as the dæmon 
might have fled from the bitter sorrows of 
despoiled Paradise; he left her aghast, 
overthrown, annihilated.” 

Beatrice, after a time spent in the 
utmost prostration and repentance and 
misery, goes on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
On her way she comes to the castle of 
Valperga, and sees Euthanasia ; she 
will tell nothing of her story, but she 
had just come, she said, to see and 
bless the lady. Having done so, she 
quits the castle alone, barefooted, 
needing everything, and refusing eve- 
rything. e Countess, who had in 
vain endeavoured to detain and to 
question her, had been so deeply in- 
terested by the poor girl’s appearance, 
that she alluded to it the next time 
Castruccio came to visit her. 

* Castruccio listened earnestly; and, 
when he heard what had been her last 
words, he cried, * It must be she! It is 
the poor Beatrice !” 

t € Beatrice ! Who is Beatrice P’ 

“@Castraccio endeavoured to evade the 

estion, and afterwards to answer it b$ 

relation of a few slight circumstances ; 
but Euthanasia, by his manner, 
questioned him so seriously, that he ended 
by relating the whole story. Euthanasia 
was deeply moved ; and earnest pity suc- 
ceeded to her first astonishment—astonish- 
ment for her powers apd strange errors, 


spoke; and, he en Euthanasia 
cried, "6 She must be followed, brought 
beck, consoled ; her misery is great ; but 
there is a cure for it.’ 


.sengers from Ferrara brought word, that 
she had left that city early in the preceding 
ee ene o Home, and that 


ture, or te act u them. Nor were the 
i Rome more satisfac 
tory: She was traced from Lucca to Pisa, 
Flosence, Arezzo, Perugia, Foligno, Spo- 
jetta, and even to Terni ; but there all trace 
was lost. It appeared certain that she had 
ML Capra bao 
had heard of her; every churcli cone 


vent was examined; but no trace of her jl 


could be found. Every exertion was vain : 


it 

— — ied by these 
** During occupied by 
researches, a t change had taken piace 
in the mind of Euthanasia. Before, though 
had been torn 


hia fellow men. It is thi» j 
the cesence and life of love, and sül 

oven after esteem and sympathy 
had been destroyed, had caused the execs. 


igh the dust. The sto 


geod sh 
re 


as if she bad sunk into the And there for 


999 
t that did: not bear his stamp 
ish it from all other thoughts ; 
as the moon ín heaven shines bright, be- 
omase the sun illumines her with his rays, 


so did she E roce a syle 
rene AMO pror T 


for him from 
sinee she de- 


very person was 
dicated herself to him; bat, the ged un. 
deified, the honours of the priestess feld to 
of Beatrice dissolved 
the charm ; she looked on him new in the 
common light of day ; the illusiot and cx- 
altation of love was dispelled for evér ; and, 
although disappointment, and the bitter- 
ness of destroyed hope, robbed her of every ` 
sensation of enjoyment, it was no longer 
that mad despair, that clinging to the very 
sword that cut her, which before had taint- 
ed her cheek with the hues of death. Her 
ald feelings of duty, benevolence, and friend- 
ip, returned; all was not now, as before, 
eferred to love alone; the trees, thes 
the mountains, and the stars, no longer told 


that she would ex- 
claim as a modern poet has since done zer 


Thou, thrush, that singest long, and loud, and 


in joy; and they lay as-so heavy and sal ` 
her soul, * 
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hopeless 
er; the very ies of her mind 
were palsied ; her imagi 


Beatrice, in the progress of her sad 

story, undergoes all the miseries of 
en is She consorts with a hideous 
witch—the original enthusiasm of her 
imagination, brooding over her own 
griefs, leads her into a thousand ex- 
travagancies ; and after a long inter- 
val, she is discovered by Euthanasia, 
a prisoner in the dungeons of the In- 
quisition at Lucca. 
' Euthanasia, who, despoiled of her 
principality, and irritated, or rather 
alienated by the ambitious proceedings 
of Castruccio against Florence and 
Freedom, has had for some time no 
intercourse with her former lover, re- 
pairs now in n to his palace, and 
ventures into his cabinet, that she may 
procure from him an order for the in- 
Stant release of her whose calamities 
had originated in love for himself. 
Castruccio grants this without hesita- 
tion, and perceiving that Euthanasia 
will not hear from him any renewal of 
his vows to herself, continues to keepup 
the intercourse thus recommenced, by 
sending every now and then to make 
inquiry after the health of poor Bea- 
trice, to whom, on quitting the dun- 
geon, the fair Countess had given shel» 
ter in her own home. 

Weshallnot pursue Beatrice through 
the long train of agonies that termi- 
nate in her death ; but we must make 
room for one extract from the chapter 
which Mrs S. entitles ** Beatrice, her 
creed, and her love." It is impossible 
to read it without admiration of the 
eloquenoe with which it is written, or 
without sorrow, that any English lad 
should be capable of clothing su 
thoughts in such words. We are aware 
that it may be said, asit has often been 
done by sophists, ancient and modern, 
* JEschylus paints Clytemnestra— 
Shakespeare paints Iago.” We would 
be very happy indeed, if we could be- 
lieve that it is so, this author paints this 
of her Beatrice ; but, ! what 
is here put into the mouth of a frantic 
pirl, mad with love and misery, has 

of late put forth so frequently, 
and in so many different forms, by 


Felpergt. 


[Magsh; 


teriteve of that sehosl, with which this 

person has the misfortune to be 
associated, that we should only be tri- 
fling with our readers, if we hesitated 
to say that we do hot believe any such 
matter. We are not going to preach, 
however ; this is not the sort of - 
my we choose UE — * ef 
nicheism, or with any tbi exi 
in ism. We wish io. shew what Mrs 
S. can do.—Euthangsia and Beatrice 
ere sitting — former per- 
ceiving that the. latter is strangely agi- 
tated by the intenseness of her recol- 
lections, prays her to forget the past—~ 
** forget everything that you once 
were.’ 


<c € Aye, you say right; I must forget 
every thing, or to be what I am must tor- 
ture me to despair. Poor, misled, foolish, 
insensate Beatrice! I can accuse myself 


alone for my many ills; myself, and that 


wer who sits on high, and scatters evil 
ike dew upon the earth, a killing, blight. 
ing honey dew.’ 

‘© * Hush! my poor girl, do not talk 
thus ; indeed I must not have you utter 
these sentiments." 

* < Oh ! let me speak ; before all others 
I must hide my b i 

. Yet for one moment let me curse !” 

** Beatrice arose ; she pointed to heaven; 
she stood in the same attitude, as when she 
had prophesied to the people of Ferrara an- 
der the portico of the church of St Anna; 
but how changed! Her form thin ; her 
face care-worn ; her love-formed lips wi. 
thered ; her hands and arms, then so round 
and fair, now wrinkled and faded ; her eyes 
were not the same ; they had lost that soft- 
ness which, mingling with their fire, was 
as something wonderful in brilliancy and 
beauty: they now, like the sun from be- 
neath s thunder cloud, glared fiercely from 
under her dark and scattered hair that sha- 
ded her brow ; but even now, as in those 
times, she spoke with tumultous eloquence. 

* ¢ Euthanasia, you are much deceived ; 
you either worship a useless shadow, or a 
fiend in the clothing of a god. Listen to 
me, while I announce to you the eternal 


ties, and hardhearted cruelty ? Look at thc 
societies of men. Are not our fellow-crea- 
tures tormented one by the other'in an end- 
Jess circle of ? Some shot up in iron 


cages, and destroyed ; cities float in 


blood, and che hopes-ef the hasbandman image, with the veil of excellgnce; that 
Are mannred by his own m limbs: mist of the maremma, glowing with roseate 
remember the times of our fathers, the ex- hues feneath the sun, that creates it, and 


tirpation of the Albigenses ; —the cruelties 
of Ezzelin, when troops of the blind, and 
the lame, and the. mutilated, the scum of 
his prisons, inundated the Italian states, 
Remember thedestruction of the Templars. 
Did yon never glance in thought into the 
tower of famine of Ugolino; or into the 
hearts of thearmies of exiles, that each day 
the warring citizens banish from their 
homes ? Did you never reflect on the guilty 
policy of the Popes, those ministers of the 

iguing King of heaven ? Remember the 

icilian vespers ; the death of the innoeent 
Conradin; the myriads whose bones are 
now bleached beneath the sun of Asia; 
they went in honour of His name, and thus 
He rewards them. 

** * Then reflect upon domestic life, op 
the atrife, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
shat, as sharp spears, pierce one's bosom at 
every. tum; think of jealousy, midnight 
murders, envy, want of faith, calumny, in- 
poena cruelty, and all which man in 

is daily sport inflicts upon man. Thick 
upon disease, plague, famine, leprosy, fe- 
ver, and all the aching pains our limbs suf- 
fêr withal ; visit in houghi the — 
the lazar house. Oh! surely God's hand 
is the chastening band of a father, that thus 
torments his children! His children ? his 


ed. of slaves ; oh! know you not what a 
wretch man is! and what a store-house of 
infinite pain is this much-vaunted human 
soul? Look into your own heart; or, if 
that be too peaceful, gaze on mine ; I will 
tear it open for your i ion. There is 
remorse, hatred, grief - overwhelming, 
mighty, and eternal misery. God created 
me; am I the work of a beneficent being ? 
Oh, what spirit mingled in my wretched 
frame love, hope, energy, confidence, —to 
find indifference, to be blasted to despair, 
to be as weak as the fallen leaf, to be be- 
trayed by all! Now I amchanged,—I hate; 
—IDy energy is spent in curses, and if I 
trust, it is to be the more deeply wounded. 

** * Did not the power T. worship cre- 
ate the passions of man ; his desires which 
outleap —— and bring ruin upon his 
head? Did he nat implant the seeds of am- 
bition, revenge, and hate ? Did he not cre- 
ate love, the tempter; he who keeps the 
key of that mansion whose motto must ever 
be 


Lasciate agui speranza voi che intrate ? 
rhe ona. camus ination, that master-piece of 
spreads honey on the cup 


that you may. drink p 3 strews 


beautifics it, to destroy you 4 that diadem of 
nettles ; that spear, broken in the heart ?' ” 


Rut we dare not transcribe any fur- 
ther. (See Vol. III. p. 47.) i 

To come back to Euthanasia—she, 
after Beatrice is dead, becomes morg 
and more weary of Lucca, and she at 
last seeks and obtains Castruccio’s per» 
mission to retire to Florence. In that 
city & great conspiracy is in motion 
against Castruccio—Euthanasia is long 
and in vain solicited to join in it; for 
however she detests the bloodshed 
through which Castruccio has beem, 
and is wading onwards towards the 
great object of his ambition, the to- 
tal overthrow of Tuscan liberty, she 
feels, and feels justly, that nothing but 
the last extremity could justify her, 
who had been the love of his youth, in 
combining with his enemies against 
him. A terrible act of cruelty, how- 
ever, in which some of her own Flo- 
rentine kindred are the sufferers, at last 

des her. But she forms a ro« 
mantic plan to save Castruccio by, and 
in his very overthrow. She bargains, 
ere she takes the oath of the conspira- 
tors, that his life is to be held sacred, 
and dreams a fanciful dream of resto- 
ring him to tranquillity and content- , 
ment of mind, of soothing him fallen, 
with the love she bad refused to him 
in his princely splendour, of spending 
years of quiet bliss with him chasteny 
ed and purified—in some beautiful Ita- 
lian solitude, far from the noise and tu- 
mult of Tuscany. A scoundrel betrays 
the conspiracy to Castruccio's lieute- 
nant. The prince, on his return to Luc- 
ca, after a short absence, is informed 
abruptly that a plot against his life has 
been disco cred thet three hundred 
conspirators are in his prisons—and 
that one cell holds — Euthanasia of 
Valperga. 

The scene where Castruccio liberates 
Euthanasia, whom he believes to have 
meditated his death, is one of the finest 
in this book. We shall extract a part 
of it, 

** A little before midnight Kuthanasia’s 
prison-chamber was unlocked, and the jaile 
or entered, with a lamp in his hand, ac- 
companied by one of majestic figure, and a 
countenance beautiful, but sad, and tar- 
nished by the expression of pride that ani- 
mated it. * She elceps,’ whispered the jail- 


or. panio 
token of silence ; and, taking the lamp from 


20% 
the man's hand, approached her mattress, 
which was upon the floor, and, kneel- 
ing down beside it, aanry pie upon 
that face he had known so well in happier 
days. She made an uneasy motion, as if 
the lamp which he held disturbed her; he 
it on the ground, and shaded it with 
i — 3 while, by the soft light that fell 
upon her, he tried to read the images that 
were working in her mind. 

& Shea but slightly altered since 
he had first seen her. If thought had drawn 
some lines in her brow, the intellect which 
its beautiful form expressed, effaced them 
to the eye of the spectator: her golden hair 
fell over her face and neck : he gently drew 
it back, while she smiled in her sleep ; her 
smile was ever past description lovely, and 
one might well exclaim with Dante, 

Ses ires Ger, ne TE scale: 

Ri è nyovo-miracolo, e ° 
He gazed on her long ; her white arm lay 
on her black dress, and he imprinted a sad 
‘kiss upon it; - awoke, and saw Castruc- 
cio gazing upon her. 
- ** She started up; * What does this 
mean ?' she cried. 

« His countenance, which had softened 
as he looked upon her, now re-assumed its 
severe ex . * Madonna,’ he replied, 
* I come to take you from this place. 

** She looked on him, endeavouring to 
read his purpose in his eyes; but she saw 
there no e ation of her doubts ;—* And 
‘whither do you intend to lesd me ?' 
~ 6¢6 Phat you will know hereafter.’ 

** She paused ; and he added with a dis. 
dainful smile, ‘ The Countess of Valperga 
need not fear, while I have the power to 

her, the fate she prepared for me.’ 

« € What fate?" 

€ t Death? ` 

« He in an under tone, but with 
one of those modulations of voice, which, 
bringing to her mind scenes of other days, 
was best fitted to make an impression upon 
her. She replied, almost unconsciously—* I 
Det PM DDR Yon d God is my 
witness , i 


« « Well, Madonna, we will not quarrel 
about wards; or, like lawyers, e our 
in such a subtle i that. it 
might deceive all, if truth did not destroy 
the spider's web. I come to lead you from 
| ** * Not thus, my lord, not thus will I 
besaved. I disdain any longer to assert 
my intentions, since I am not believed. 
But am I to be liberated alone; or are my 
friends included in your merciful inten- 
tions ?' 

** € Your friends are too dangerous ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, to be rescued 
from the fate that awaits them. Your sex, 
perhaps the memory of our ancient friend. 
Ship, plead for you ; and I do not think that 


Valperga. 


CMareh, 
it aceotds with your. wisdom to make con- 
ditions with one who hae the power to do 
that which best pleases him." 

*** And yet I will not yield; I will not most 
unworthily attend to my own safety, while 
my associates die. No, my lerd, if they 
are to be sacrificed, the addition of one poor 
woman will add little to the mamber of 
your victims; and I cannot consent to de- 
sert them.’ - 

* * How do you desert them ? You will 
never see or hear of them more, or they of 
you. But this is trifling ; and my moments 
are precious." 

** * I will not—I dare not fellow you. 
My heart, my conscience tell me to remain. 
I must not disobey their voice.” 

** * Is your conscience so officious now, 
and did it say nething, or did your heart 
silence it, when you plotted my destrue- 
tion ?” i 

* € Castraccio, this I believe is the last 
time that I shall ever speak to-you. Our 


hearts are in the hands of the Fathet of all; 


and he sees my thoughts. Yon know me 
too well, to believe that I plotted your 
death, or that of any human creature. Now 
is. not the time to explain my motives and 
plans; but my earnest prayer was that you 
might live; my best bope, to make thet 
life less miserable, less unworthy, than it 
had hitherto been.” - 

'** She spoke with deep earnestness ; and 
there was something in her manner, as if 
the spirit of truth animated all her accente, 
that compelled assent. Castruccio believed 
all; and he spoke in a milder and more 
persuasive manner * Poor Euthanasia! so 
you were at last cajoled by that arch-traitor, 
Bendelmonti. Well, T believe, and pardon 
all; but, as the seal of the purity of your 
intentions, I now claim yourconsent to my 
offers of safety." 

** € I cannot, indeed I eannot, eonsent. 
Me —— 
all > banish us all where our discontent can- 
not be dan to you. But to desert my 
friends, and basely to save thát life you de. 
ny to them, I never can.’ 

“ The jailor, who had hitherto stood in 
the shade near the.door, could no longer 
contain himself. He knelt to Euthanasiz, 
and earnestly and: warmly entreated her to 
save herself, and not with wilful p- 
tion to cast aside those means, which God 


Euthanasia, he also knelt. ‘ Yes, my only 
yourself for 





* The light of the solitary lamp fell full 
upon the countenance of Castruccio. It was 
from all severity; hie eyes glis- 
tear stole silently down his 
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feigned ; say, though I be. 
— have feigned 
3 but those of a man, which are ever 
as the last demonstration of a too full heart, 
force belief, and communicate to her who 
ae aed ——— 
intense depth of ion, of whi are 
diemseives the ware indication: 
* Euthanasia had seen Castruccio weep 
but onee before; it was many years ago, 
when he d for the battle of Monte 
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dreary prison-chamber, 
ough form of the jailor, wie 
beside An na Her — wag 
scarcely obtained, when Castruccio leapt up, 
and, budding her her capuchin about 
ber; led he by the hand down the steep 
prison-etairs, while the jailor went before 
them, and unlocked, and drew back the 
bolts of the heavy creaking doors. . 

* At the entrance of the prison they 
found & man on hurseback holding two 
other horses. It was Mordccastelli. Cas- 
truccio assisted Euthanasia to mount, and 
then on his own saddle; they walk- 
* ed their horses to a gate of the town which 
was proceeded in silence—at 
the gate Castruccio said to his compenion— 
* Here leave us; I shali speedily return.’ 

** Vanni then — his ——— 
slightly answering the salute of Ku i 
which she had involuntarily made at pert, 
ing for ever with one who bad been her in- 
timate acquaintance. A countryman was 
waiting on horseback outside the gate.— 
* You are our guide ?' said Castruccio._— 
* Lead on then.’” 

It was a frosty cloudless night. Cas- 
fruccio rides with Euthanasia till she 
is within sight of the shore. He bids 
, and she soon 

in a vessel 


** About noon they met a Pisan vessel, 
who bade them beware of a Genoese squa- 
dron, which was ‘crpizing off Corsica ; so 
they bore in nearer to the shore. At sunset 
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y 
storm, and by the wind. The 
rain came down in sheets; and the hai] 
clattered, as it fell to its grave in the ocean 
—ftlie ocean was lashed into such waves, 
that, many miles inland, during the pauses 
of the wind, the hoarse and constant murs 
murs of the far-off sea, made the well: 
housed landaman mutter one more prayer 
for those exposed to its fury. 

** Such was the storm, as it was seen 
from shore. Nothing more was ever known 


of the Sicilian v which bore Euthana. 
sia. It never reached its destined nor 
were any of those on board ever seen, 


The sentinels who watched near Vado, a 
tower on the sea beach of the Maremma, 
found, on the following day, that the wavcs 
had washed on shore some of the wrecks of 
& vessel. They picked pa few planks ang 
a broken mast, round which, tangled withi 
some of its cordage, was s white silk hand» 
kerchief, such a one as had bound the . 
tresses of Euthanasia the night that she 
had embarked, and in its knot were a few. 
golden hairs. 

** She was never heard of more ; even 
her name perished. She slept in the oozy 
cavern of the ocean; the sea-weed was 
tangled with her shining hair; and the 
spirits of the deep wondered that the earth 
had trusted so lovely a creature to the bar~ 
ren bosom of the sea, which, as an evil 

er, dectives and betrays all com- 
mitted to her care. 

** Earth felt no change when she died 4 
and men forgot her. Yet a lovelier spirit 
never ceased to breathe, nor was a lovelier 
form ever destroyed amidst the many it 
brings forth. Endless tears might well 
have been shed at her loss; yet for her 
none wept, save the piteous skies, which 
deplored the mischief they had themselves 
committed—none moaned except the aea» ' 
birds, that flapped their heavy wings above 
the ocean-cave wherein she lay—and the 
muttering thunder alone tolied her passing 
bell, as she quitted a life, which for ber 
had been replete with change and sorrow." 

Castruccio survives this for some 
time, but the romance of Mrs Shelle 
terminates here ; what comes after 
little more than a of translations 
from historical works, in the hand of 
at reader of Italian. The work, with 
all the deductions we have made, uu- 
doubtedly reflects no discredit even on 
the authoress of Frankenstein—al- 

h we must once more repeat our 
opinion, that Valperga is, for a second 
romance, by no means what its prede- 
cessor was for a first one. 
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CIBBER 8 AFOLOGY.* 


We have sometimes thought of ma- 
king out a list of literary reputations 
attained and lost undeservedly, a sort 
of debtor and creditor account with 
Fate and Fortüne. At the head of the 
latter column, we are not sure that we 
should not place the name of Colley 
Cibber. The fame of Cibber was mur» 
dered by Pope. The reputation of the 
poet bore down all his antagonists, 
and amongst them the author of the 
Apology was unlucky enough to be 
numbered. Against the writer of the 
Dunciad, no mortal character’ could 
stand. We have a sort of distrust even 
of Addison ; a disgust for Lord Her- 
vey; a compassion for Theobald; a 
contempt for Cibber ; a dislike to Bud- 
gell. Of Dennis, we can only conceive 
as of a red-faced man, with: inflamed 
eyes and a bad temper ; and for Curll 

e bookseller, we have that kind of 
esteem which-we feel for Jonathan 
Wild. Nay, were we in the shoes of 
the Rev. Mr Bowles, we should “ be 
afraid of this gunpowder peer though 
he be dead ;" and, though the satire 
was not launched at us, dread being 


hurt by the rebound. That the enmi- 
ty of Pope to Cibber has, in its conse- 
quence, been most unjust, is apparent 


in the fact, that the world to this hour 
regards the author of such a comed 

as the Careless Husband, and of suc 

a book as the Apology, as being little 
better than a shallow, pretending, and 
profligate coxcomb. In further proof 
of this, we would refer even to the 
preface and notes of Mr Bellchambers, 
the editor of the present reprint. He 
has sailed too.much with the tide of 
that prejudice which set against his 
. author. It is time enough to hold up 
our hands against Cibber for dissipa- 
tion and irreligion, when the virgin 
fame of the “ moral Pope" shall have 
been rescued from the scandals of Mr 
Bowles, and the orthodoxy of his Ro« 
man Catholicism cjeared from the sus- 
picion of his connexion with Lord 
Bolingbroke. As to goxcombry, did not 
Colley pity his son Theophilus for his 
velvet surtout, and silver frogs? Gold- 
smith, who is not called a coxcomb, 
would -have envied him, and been out 
of humour with his own peach-colour- 
ed coat for the next four-and-twenty 


hours. The secret fe—or rather the 
key to the secret—that Cibber was 
poet-laureat, and successful as a dra- 
matic writer, whilst Pope wag neither. 
The failure of '* Three Hours after 
Marriage,” the irritable satirist never 
forgave, and was not suffered to forget. 
Cibber, in Bayes, took care to remind 
the public of the ** Mummy and tho 
Crocodile." j f 

It is not remarkable that Cibber 
should have written pleasantly ; for all 
actors do so. He is, however, at the 
head of them, and though followed by 
Mrs Bellamy, Tom Davies, Tate Wil- 
kinson, Gilliland, Alwyn, the gentle- 
man comedian (Holcroft) and the iti- 
nerant (Riley), he is still unrivalled. 
The manner of an actor-author is na- 
turally amusing as well as his matter: 


His profession teaches him the value 


of constant sprightliness and continued 
excitement; and as for his its, 
they consist altogether of the orna- 


mental His daily fare is other men's 


sauce. His every-day occupations are 
matter for periodical papers and news- 
paper paragraphs. He is a perpetual 
subject for writers of smart essays— 
“ an everlasting triumph, a perpetual 
bon-fire light.” He overlooks the plain 
manufacturers of utilities—the homely 
dealers in the necessaries of life, as a 
udy epergne covered with nothing 
ut flowers, syllabubs, and whipt- 
cream, does a substantial feast. Such 
& man has only to write his life, in or- 
der to make a successful book—to tell 
truth, and shame the critics, This 
Cibber has done, and with a lightness 
and an elasticity which admirably be- 
come the subject. His ** Apology” for 
his own life, much as it might need 
excuse, is a better one than Dr John» 


son could have made for him. The 
parou strength ofthe moralist would 


e been sadly misapplied to a sub- 
ject ornamental in its very essence. 
He would have studded it over with 

ve aphorisms, which, however wise 
in themselves, would have had about 
as happy an effect as the formal rows 
of brass-headed nails on an old-fa- 
Bhioned settee. Cibber, on the con- 
trary, tells of his faults and his follies 
in a way more amusing, and, for aught 
we know, just as edifying. He ap- 
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pears to see them aa portions of a not, 
ill constructed drama ; and at the same 
time that he is fully conscious of his 
aberzetions, he views them, in è mape 
ner, naturedly, as lesdipg to no ill 
nor di catastrophe. He seems 
players lio especially, is half a jer 
ers life y, is a jest. 

t ch a one is a moral philosopher.” 
Hia egotism is not blind, nor his cona 
oeit undiscriminating ; and much of 
what ia put to the score of impudence; 
was doubtless the result. of a stoicism 
of * cheerfal sort. à 
ere is every reason to suppose, 

that the Sent of Cibber’s morals, 
as well as of his talents, have been 
grievously distorted. It wes the fax 


shion to decry him. He was obnox- 
ious to the Tories as poet-laureate, 


snd aa the author of the Nonjurore. 
As a player, he was subject to the dis. 
eateem which was then, even more than 
i$ is now, attached to his profession. 
After all, however, The Careless Husa 
band, and The Apology, are a com- 
plete anewer to the Dunciad. If his 
Court Poems have been forgotten, we 
should be glad to know, what Birth- 
day Odes have not? That they were 
astecmed good enough for the occasion, 
ia evident in the fact of his having re- 
tained the laurel in spite of all the ri« 
dieule that was heaped upon him. We 
wever read them, but we would bet a 
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, that he should spéak 
stif ; and his account of his en- 
ipgnco into life, efilude a tolerably fair 
Voz. XI. 
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example both of the excellencies and 
faults of bis style. 

s "Twes about this time I Srst im« 
bibed an inclination, which I durss 
not roveal, for the stage; for, besides 
that I knew it would disoblige my fax 
ther, I had no conception ofany meang 
practicable ta make my way to it. -FE 
therefore suppressed bewitching 
ideas ones spree perish 
pounded with my ambition, by layi 
a lower scheme of only ting’ the 
Dearest way into the immediate life of 
& gentleman collegiate: My father bea 
ing at this time employed at Chats. 
worth, in Derbyshire, by the (then) 
Karl of Devonshire, who was raising 
that seat frem a Gothic to a Grecian 
magnificence, I made use of the leis 
sure I then had, in London, to open 
to him, qe my disinclination te 
wait another year for an uncertain pres 
ferment at Winchester, and to entreat 
him that he would send me, per sals 
tum, by a short cut, to the universit 
My father, who was naturelly indula 
gent to me, seemed to comply with yay 

uest, and wrote word, that, as soon 
as his affairs would permit, he would 
carry me with him, and settle me in 
some college, but rather.at Cambridge, 
where, during his late residence at that 
place, in making some statues that 
now stand upon Trinity College now 
Library, he had eontracted some aci 
quaintance with the heads of houses; 
who might assist his intentions for me. 
This I liked better than to go discoune 
tenanced to Oxford, to which it would 
have been a sort of reproach to me not 
to have come elected. After soma 
months were elapsed, my father, not 
being willing to let me lie too long 
idling in London, sent for me down te 
Chatsworth, to be under his eye till 
he could be at leisure to carry me to 
Cambridge. Before I could set out 
on my journey thither, the nation fell 
in ae e Revolution, * 
being n just brought to ON, 
that the Prince of Orange, at the head 
of an army, was landed in the west, 
When I came to Nottingham, I found 
my father in arms there, among those 
forces which the Earl of Devonshire 
hed raised for the redress of our vio- 
Jaded thie and liberties. bai fathet 
j a season for a young 
stripling to turn himself loose ar the 
bustle of the world ; and being hie 
self too advanced in years to endure 
the wintez fatigue, — ich might pose 
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sibly follow, entreated that noble lord 
that he would be pleased to accept of 
his son in his room, and that he would 
wive him (my father) leave to return, 
and finish his works at Chatsworth. 
This was so well received by his lord- 
ship, that he not only admitted of my 
Service, but promised my father, in 
return, that, when affairs were settled, 
he would provide for me. Upon this 
my father returned to Derbyshire ; 
while I, nota little transported, jump- 
ed into his saddle. Thus, in one day, 
all my thoughts of the university were 
smothered in ambition! A slight com- 
mission for a horse-officer was the least 
view I had before me, At this crisis, 
you cannot but observe, that the fate 
of King James, and of the Prince of 
Orange, and that of so minute a being 
as myself, were all at once upon the 


anvil. In what shape they would se- 


verally come out, though a good guess 
might be made, was not then demon- 
strable to thé deepest foresight ; but 
as my fortune seemed to be of smail 
importance to the public, Providence 
thought fit to postpone it till that of 
those t rulers of nations was just- 
ly perfected. Yet, had my father's 
business permitted him to have carried 
me one month sooner to the universi- 
ty, who knows but, by this time, that 
purer fountain might have washed my 
imperfections into a capacity of wri- 
ting, instead of plays and annual odes, 
sermons and pastoral letters ! But 
whatever care of the church might so 
have fallen to my share, as, I dare say, 
it may be now in better hands, I ought 
not to repine at my being otherwise 
disposed of." 
' As might be expected, Cibber soon 
ceased to repine at not being intended 
for a general or a bishop ; though how 
Mr Bellchambers can find either levi- 
ty or irreligion in his serious reflection 
page 40) on his unsettled state at this 
period, is to us inexplicable. Intro- 
duced to the stage, he became inti- 
mate with the most celebrated players 
ef the time—Betterton, whose kind- 
ness inspired him with an attachment 
that is honourable to both—Mount- 
fort, Kynaston, Nokes, Mrs Mount- 
fort, Mrs Barry, and Mrs Bracegirdle. 
The least happy of Mr Bellchambers’ 
notes is perhaps that in which he en- 
deavours to palliate the murder, of 
which the last named lady was the in- 
voluntary, and, for aught that appears, 
innocent occasion. The colouring which 
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"^ CMarch, 
he has adopted is not only in itself im- 
probable, but, as he must be aware, 
was contradicted by those witnesses 
who were the nearest spectators of the 
scene, and whose credibility was least 
tainted. 

** They both (says Mr Belicham- 
bers) went from the pavement into 
the middle of the road, and after ma- 
king two er three paases at each other, 
Mountfort was mortally wounded. He 
threw down his sword, wAich broke by 
the fall, and staggered to his own house, 
where Mrs Page, who had gone to con- 
cert with Mrs Mountfort for her hus- 
band's safety, hearing a cry of ** mur- 
der" in the street, threw open the door, 
and received him, pale, bleeding, and 
exhausted, in her arms. Hill ficd and 
escaped ; but Lord Mohun, having 
surrendered himself, was arraigned 
before Parliament as an accomplice, 
on the 31st January, 1693, and, after 
a laborious, patient, protracted, and 
impartial trial, acquitted of the crime, 
in which he certainly bore no conspi- 
cuous part. Mountfort languished till 
noon the next day, and solemnly de- 
clared, at the very point of death, that 
Hill stabbed him with one hand, :vhile 
he struck him with the other, Lord 
Mohun holding him in conversation 
when the murder was committed. 
From the fact, however, of Mountfort'a 
sword being taken up unsheathed and 
broken, there is no doubt, without in- 
sisting upon the testimony to that ef- 
fect, that he used it; and that he 
could have used it, after receiving the 


desperate wound of which he died, 
does not appear, by his flight and ex- 
baustion, to have been possible. Some 


of his fellow-players, it seems, had 
sifted the evidence of a material wit- 
ness the day after his death, and at 


this evidence they openl ip dq 
their dissatisfaction, — ort, it 
was indisputably shewn too, went out 
f the way to his own house, in going 

own Howard-street at all, as he ought 
to have crossed it, his door being the 
second from the south-west corner. 
These circumstances will perhaps sdp- 
port a conjecture, that some part of 
the odium heaped upon Lord Mohun 
and Hill, has prooserted from the cow- 
ardice and exasperation of a timid and 
vindictive fraternity, coupled with the 
individual artifices of Mrs Bracegirdle, 
to redeem a character which the real 
circumstances of Mountfort's death, 
dying as her champion, severely af 
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feeted. Cibber’s assurance of her pu- 
rity may merely prove the extent of 
his: dulness or dissimulation ; for, on 
calmly reviewing this case in all its 
, chequered, as it is, by Hill's 
impetuosity, Mrs. Bracegirdle's lewd- 
ness, and Mountfort’s presumption, I 
cannot help.inferring, that he fell a 
victim, not unfairly, to one’ of those 
easuel.encounters, which mark the ge- 
neral violence of the times. The re- 
cord of his murder is therefore erro- 
neous, and we may hope to see it 
amended in every future collection of 
Theatrical lives.’ | . 
We anbmit, that an emendation, 
built upon such conjectural criticism 
as this, should be at least only inserted 
in the margin. Mrs. Brown and Mrs 
Brewer, who, with Lord Mohun'sfoot- 
boy, were the nearest tors, swore 
distinctly on the trial, that Hill stab- 
bed Mountfort before the sword of the 
latter was drawn. The evidence of the 
foot-boy, who denied this, differed ma- 
idee d from that which be gave be- 
fore the coroner ; and there were other 
reasons for suspecting, that both this 
witness and the girl Walker had been 
tampered with. That Mountfort might 
haveused his sword after being wound- 
ed, is evident in the fact of his hearg 
strength to walk to his own house, af- 
ter he had thrown it down ; his ex- 
haustion is accounted for equally well 
upon either supposition. How the 
sword was actually broken, is not clear. 
The witnesses for Lord Mohun, who 
were most full upon this point, contra- 
dieted each ather, One said, it was 
broken against Hill’s hilt; another 
took the more improbable hypothesis 
of its being shivered in its fall. Now, 
it was most material to the aggressors 
_to have it appear, that Mounttort used 
it, and with effect. The rencontre hap- 
at night. It was admitted on 

all hands, that, while Mountfort was 
conversing with Lord Mohun, he held 
wit sheathed iu his hand. All that could 
be certainly collected at the trial was, 
that it was picked up, some time after 
the scuffle, unsheathed, and broken 
into three pieces. Mountfort, knowing 
himself to be dying, solemnly declared, 
that Hill struck and stabbed him be- 
fore his own sword was drawn; and 
we cannot, with Mr Bellchambers, 
slight the declaration of a man who 
knows himself to be dying, for the 
word of a lord who fears he shall be 
hanged. Against Cibber's assertions 
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or 
of Mrs Bracegirdle’s purity, we have 
only the scandalous Pai caion of 
persons, like the prostitute Sands, with 
whom Hill and Lord Mohun dined ori 
the day of the murder. In fact, how- 
ever, it. was Mrs Bracegirdle's want of 
© lewdness” that occasioned the affair ; 
the term, therefore, is here peculiarly 
misplaced, nor is its truth or falsehood 
really relevant to the ease. Lord Mo- 
hun was probably acquitted, because 
i was not shewn, that he was fully 
aware of Hill's intention. As for poor : 
Mountfort's ** presumption," it is dif- 
ficult to imagine in what it consisted, 
and the editor might have been a lit- 
tle more explicit on this head, as he 
seems to think it so materially assist 


in obtaining an acquittal. —'T'o return, 


however, to Cibber. It should seem; 
that the admirable comedy of the:Pro- 
voked Wife had nearly been lost to tlie 
stage. It was revised and acted at the 
desire of Lord Halifax. Cibber’s cri- 
ticism on the genius of its author, Sir 
John Vanburgh, isin his best manner ; 
the last sentence is perfectly ** Cib- 
berian." d 
` © Though to write much in a little 
time, is no excuse for writing ill; yet 
Sir John Vanburgh's pen is not to be 
a little admired for its spirit, ease, and 
readiness in producing pr so fast 
upon the neck of one another ; for, not- 
withstanding this quick despatch, there 
is a clear and lively simplicity in his 
wit, that neither wants the ornament 
of learning, nor has the least smell of 
the lamp init. As the face of a fine 
woman, with only her locks loose about: 
her, may be then in its test beau- 
ty; such were his productions, only 
adorned by nature. There is some- 
thing so catching to the ear, so easy to 
the memory in all he wrote, that it has 
been observed by all the actors of my 
time, that the style of no author what- 
soever gave their memory less trouble 
than thatof Sir John Vanburgh ; which 
I myself, who have been charged with 
several of his strongest characters, can 
confirm by a pleasing experience. And 
indeed his wit and humour were so 
little laboured, that his most enter- 
taining scenes seemed to be no more. 
than his common conversation commit 
ted to paper. Here I confess my judg- 
ment at a loss, whether in this I give 
him more or less than his due praise. 
For may it not be more laudable to 
raise an estate, whether in wealth or. 
fame, by pains and honest industry, 


298 GibinV': 
thes te be born M it? Yet, if his 
ecenes IW és to me 
ways seemed, delightful, are they net, 
thus expeditiously written, the more 
surprising ? Let the wit and merit of 
them, then, be by wiser erie 
per po rode 
er, while his conceptions were so 
of life and humour, his muse should 
be sometimes toe warm to wait the 
Ttf orat rad « sega Oe 
e ga Bis 
ble to them; yet we see the “ Re- 
lapse," however im in the cone 
duct, by the mere of the agree- 
able wit, ran away with the hearts of 
its hearers ; while “ Love's Last Shift,” 
which, as Mr justly said of 
it, had in it a — 
that were like wit, that in reality were 
not wit ; and, what is still less 
able, as I say of it myself, has a great 
deal of ity and frothy stage lan« 
in it, yet, by the mere moral des 
cht received from its fable, it has 
been, with the other, in & continued 
and equal possession of the stage for - 
more than forty years." 


Beggar's 

Opera, which was produced about this 
time, with such u ented attrac- 
— He wrote a piece in rivalry of 
at nce, ‘‘ Love in a Riddle," 
which, as he honestly confesses, * was 
vilely damned and hooted at." ‘The 


and which, 

irresisti- 
ble. Of the silly cant of its making 
vice amiable, we have had far too 
much. Polly and Macheath are only 
amiable in so far as they ate not vi- 
cious. Amongst other pertraits, we 
have a very lively one of the well. 
known Colonel Brett, the paramour 
and second husband of the notorious 
Anne, Countess of Macclesfield. The 
following anecdote is a good specimen 
of the manners of the time, and of 
Cibber's associates in particular :— 

< While ho was in pursuitof this af- 
fair, which no time was to be lost in, 
(for the lady was to be in town but for 
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‘that all? come along 
we will soon get over that ‘dainty dif. 
fieulty. Upon which, I him 
by the sleeve, into my shifting-roem, 


SES 
the perte that you end I are to act te» 
day are not of equal consequence ; mine 
of Young Reveller (in Greenwich-Park) 
is but a rake; but whatever you may 
be, you are not to appear 80 ; 
take my shirt, and give one yours ; for 
depend upon it, stay here you shail 
not, and so go about your business.» 
T'o conclude, we fairly changed linen, 
mor could his mother's have wrapped 
him up more fortunately ; for, in 
ten days, he married the lady !" 

One morceeu more, and we have 
done. It is Cibber's account of the 


as-—-the life. 
« When a sufficient number of ac- 
-— nnde oor conma: 
with Swiny, it waa then judged a 
Secr iae or the Lord Chamber 


time 
Dus: te which, ly- tions, 
— EE 
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Hi 


office, being shewn there the 

utely eilenci 

patenteen, and ready to be serv 
with the news to his come 
: then at a rehearsal, in which 
ed to his part, and something heatil 

to hi something i 
nime] by the patentee for his ne- 
giect of business, thisactor, I say, with 
an erected look and a theatrical spirit, 
at ence threw off the mask, and round- 
ty tald him,—' Sir, I have new no 
more business here than you have; in 
half an heur you will neither have ac- 
tors.to command, nor authority to em- 
ploy them.’—-The patentee, though he 
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a glimpse of tersor enou. 
words paper ie his reproof into a 
formal declaration, that * if he. 
mot do his werk, he — 
paid.'~-But now, to complete the 
these theatrical 
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same actor officiously introduced, tell- 
iug the patentee, that * the gentleman 
wanted to with him from 


Bg cried 
ighth to Cardinal Wolsey, 
* Read o'er that l aad now à 
To breakfast with what appetite you 
may !' : 
They who chance to take up this 
amusing volume, will, we think, lay 
it down with an plore apii 
the character of its author. — 
sense of Cibber is seldom cl by 
any of the meaner passions; he has 
been most unjust perhaps to George 
Powell, the Cooke of his day, and to 
Estcourt-~-“ Dick Estcourt,” the 
modest, the witty, the well-natured. 
As for Cibber’s histrionic vanity and 
Esprit du Corps, why should he be, 
blamed for these, when they are al- 
mt en so readily to Peg moy others-—to 
ilors, painters, ers, sportsmen, 
and jockies? Mr Bellchambers’ notes 
are in general amusing and instruce 
tive, though he writes with a tincture 
of prejudice against the profession te 
which his author belonged. We are 
to see this boek inscribed to Mr 
‘Cready, whose li taste and 
professional celebrity render such de- 


dication peculiarly propet. 





MR ROSE'S TRANSLATION OF. THE ORLANDO INNAMORATO.* 


CERTAIN exquisite versions from 
Casti, Parini, and other Italian poets, 
already in ‘the hands of the public, 
must have excited great expectations 
when Mr Hose announced his inten- 
tion of giving us a eomplete transla- 
tion of Ariosto is greet poe - The 
closest fidelity to the inal, eom- 
bined, by some art after which almost 


all his predecessors had aspired in vain, 
with the most perfect freedom of Eng- 
lish versification, and, still more, wi 

the most complete mastery of idioma- 
tic English—these were the qualities 
to which admiration had been instant- 
ly and strongly directed by the speci- 
mens in the Court and Parliament of 
Beasts, and the Letters from the North 





* The Orlando Innamorato translated into prose, from the Italian-of Francesco Berni, 


and 
Stewart Rese. 


with Extracts in the same stanza as the original. 
W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, and T. Cadell, London. 


By Will 
— E 


of I . Every body, therefore, must 
ve thi to aee the extraordinary 
skill exerted upon some of the greater. 
and more classical works of Italiam 
genius, fronr which the early masteré 
of English poetry derived so large & 
share of their inspiration, but to real 
acquaintance with which the English 
reader has as yet possessed scarcely any 
tolerable means of access. 

- "The Divina Comedia had recently 
been rendered by Mr Carey in a style 
of excellence beyond which perha 
nothing could be looked for : Petrarch, 
if he had found nobody to transfer the 
whole body of his lyrical poetry into 
English, had at least inspired many 
partial attempts of higb felicity. The 
reprint of Fairfax might satisfy in so 
far the Manes of Tasso; and thus ‘it 
was Ariosto that every one must have 
wished to see, at all events in the first 
instance, engaging the labours of this 
accomplished translator. 

And Mr Rose did grapple with Ari- 
osto.—From various hints in the vo- 
lume now before us, we are led to in- 
fer that he has actually made very con- 
siderable p in that great le- 
bour. But he owed to Lord Holland 
the suggestion (for which we in our 
turn are indebted for our present en- 
tertainment,) that the best possible 
prologue to the Furioso would be some- 
thing in the shape of an English ana- 
lysis or abridgment of the Innamorato. 
Ariosto's poem throughout takes for 


granted t acquaintance with that 
of csi pars Furioso is in fact the 


continuation of the Innamorato ; and 
certainly Lord Holland's spggestion 
was so much the more happy, because, 
strange to say, no English attempt 
whatever had hitherto been made, ei- 
ther upon Borarpo himself, or his 
great rifacciatore Berni. But Mr 
Rose’s own introduction, at once ele- 
gant and comprehensive, really leaves 
us no desire to do anything but quote. 
After mentioning that he had at first 
thought of abridging Boiardo after 
the plan adopted by M. Tressan and 
the fate George Ellis, in their versions 
and specimens of the old Romances of 
their respective countries, he tells us 
very plainly, that on further reflection 
he saw this would not do. 


** I recollected,” says he, ** that I stood 
in a very different predicament from that 
of either of these authors; that, to com- 
pare my work with the one which is most 

ikcly to be familiar to my readers, the 
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* Specimens of early English Romances,’ 


-in a spirit 


| gravity which can hardly be confused with 


ascribed to the author of the Rifacimento: 
This, however, would possibly not be the 
case with me, as the Inuamorato is in a 
great measure a humorous work, of which 
I might give a false im ion, by infu: 
sing into it a different species of wit, from 
that which distinguishes it ;—a considera- 
tion which induced me to adopt the schema 
I have pursued in the following sheets. , 
, * This project is to give a mere ground 
plan of the Gothic edifice of Doiardo, upon 
a small scale, accorhpanied with some ele- 
vations and sections of the chambers, which 
I have sought to colour after my original ; 
or, (to speak more plainly,) the reader is to 
look for the mere story in my prose abridg 


ment, while he inay form some notion of 


its tone and style, from the stanzas with 


which it is interspersed.” 2s 
‘ MEE n a very beauti« 
ul comparison of the poetical qualities 
of Boiardo and Ariosto, with the re- 
mark, that Milton pan to have en- 
tertained a more enthusiastic admita- 


tion for the former than for the lat- 
ter. He then boldly asserts, that Mil- 
ton in so far judged rightly, in this 
preference, ** if a richer stream of in- 
vention, and more consummate skill in 
its distribution, are legitimate titles to 
admiration!" Too tasteful, of course, 
to think of placing any of those who 
ever worked on the Innamorato, on the 
same level with Ariosto, the inimitable 
Ariosto, as to poetry, Mr Rose nevere 
theless shews very clearly how much 
the Furioso is inferior to the work of 
which it is a continuation, in respect to 
conduct of fable, management. of al- 
legory, and many other very import- 
ant particulars. But we shall pess 
over this, that we may quote at once 
what Mr Rose says of Paisano and 
Berw. OF the first he says: 

* This extraordinary man was Mat- 
teo Maria Boiardo, Count ef Scandiano, 
and a native of Reggio, in the Mode- 
nese, who flourished in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. These are circum- 
stances the more worthy of mention, as 
some of them tend to explain what may 
seem most strange in the composition of the 
Innamorato ; such as the provincial cha- 
racter of the diction, and more especially 
that careless, and almost contemptuous tone 
between jest and earnest, which distinguish. 
es his poem. Itis doubtless on this account 
that Ugo Foscolo observes, in an ingenioy, 
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critique ón the Italian romantic poets, in 
the Quarterly Review,» that he telis his 
story in the tone of a feudal baron ; thus 
applying to him more justly what M. de 
Balzac Tuas objected to another ; of whom 
he says, * qu'il s'est comporté dans son 
poëme comme un prince dans ses états. 
Ce'st en vertu decette souverainté qu'il ne 
reconnoit point les lois, et qu'il se met au 
dessus du droit commun.’ 

** Afterspeaking of the mode in which he 
arranged his work, it is a natural transition 
to the substance with which Boiardo built. 
This shews strong internal evidenced of 
daring been taken, in the main, from the old 
French romances of Charlemagne, or rather 
from Italian works, raised upon their foun- 
dation. Hoole mentions one of these, called 
Aspramonte, &c., of uncertain date, and 
we have the titles of two others, which were 
anterior to the Innamorato, one called Li 
fetti di Carlo Magno c dei Paladini di 
Francia, printed in 1481 ; the other print- 
ed in 1491, and entitled La Historia real 
di Francia, che tratta dci fatti dei Paladi- 
ni e di Carlo Magno in sei libri. Some 
indeed would seem to deny that Boiardo 
had dug in these mines, and would wish us 
to believe, that he not only compounded, 
but manufactured the materials with which 
he wrought. Such at least would appear 
to have the drift of one, who observes 
that Agramant, Sacripant, and Gradasso, 
were names of certain of the vassals of Scan- 
diano. But if he means to insinuate by 
this, that Boiardo was not also indebted to 
the other source for his fictions and charac- 
ters, as well might a critic of to-day con- 
tend that the author of the Mc ‘ks and Gi- 
ants, who writes under the name of Wis. 
thecraft, had not borrowed the idea of their 
cause of quarrel from Pulci, because he has 

iven- ridiculous modern names to some of 

is giants ; or that he had not taken the 
leaders amongst his dramatis persona from 
the romances of the Hound Table, because 
be has conferred * two leopard's faces," 
that is, his own arms, on the single knight, 
who perishes in Sir Tristram's successful 
** But if Boiardo has apparently taken 
his principal fictions from the romances of 
Charlemagne, he has also resorted to other 
known quarries, and ransacked classical as 
well as romantic fable for materials. 
. **.'This edifice, so constructed, which 
Boiardo did not live to finish, soon under. 
went alteration and repairs. The first were 
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made by Niccolo degli Agostini / and later 
in the same century a second and more ce. 
lebrated rifacimento of it, from which this 
translation is composed, was produced. by 
Francesco Berni, whose name has given:s 
distinetive epithet to the style of poetry in 
which he excelled, and of which he is vule 
garly supposed to have been the inventor. 
'. * This man was born of poor bnt noble 
parents, in a small town of Tuscany. He ens 
tered the church, to which he had evidently 
no — as a means of liveli 
and, gh as sr tree for servitude as 
for the discharge of his clerical duties, spent 
the better part of his life in dependence. He 
appears, however, to have been blessed with 
a vein of cheerfulness, which, seconded by 
a lively imagination, enabled him to beguile 
the wearisome nature of occupations which 
were uncongenial to him; but of this he 
has left many monuments in sonnets and 
pieces in terza rima, (styled in Italian ca- 
pitoli,) consisting of satires and various 
peoa of ludicrous composition. The ti. 
es of many of these sufficiently attest their 
whimsicality, such as his Capitoli sugli 
Orinali, sulle Anguille, his Eulogy of the 
Plague, &c. &c. But the mode m which 
he has handled this last subject, will give 
the best insight into the character of his hu. 
mour. Having premised that different per. 
sons gave a preference to different seasons 
—as the poet to the spring, and the revel. 
ler to the autumn,—he observes, that one 
may well like the season of flowers, or the 
other that of fruits ; but that, for his part, 
he — the time of plague. He then 
backs his predilection by a rehearsal of the 
advantages attending this visitation ; ob. 
serving, that a man is in such times free 
from solicitations of borrowers or creditors, 
and safe from di companions s 
that he has elbow-room at church and mar- 
ket, and can then only be said to be in the 
full ion of his natural liberty. He 
has rune a sorts of changes on this theme, 
and nothing can be more humorous than 
his details. 
* These are worked up with singular 
sehn of diction, set off by greata 
acility of style, and are no less remarkable 
for music of rhythm, richness of rhyme, 
end a happy boldness of expression. In 
this respect there is some analogy, though 
no likeness, between Berni and Dryden : 
and the real merits of both are therefore 
imperfectly estimated by foreigners, and 
even by the generality of their own coun- 





* 9 In article 

soa iH Coe Parliament of Beasts.) 

iid hat ae stories as are to be found in the I 

puthor of that 

and Pa fictions are justified 

mush Ballads, a work which presents as striking 
and Moots. ' Nor néed such things surprise 


us, 
render them at impossible. 
present — 


Mabomedan, 
kindled by the contact, 


anamorate 
could have imagined the friendly ties of allianceand inity between Ch 
such js en Thus we learn from Gibbon, that ike relations 


single circumstance, which I cite, Decéuse it can be aparecen UY ovary Dody, vous eomvince 


Boiardo's century. No 


kind, their passions, good or bad, must be 


Int 
J 


EL 
i 
9 


«sits of discussi to th 
n on as e po- 
ical character of i 
honestly confesses that his life was not 
such to reflect much honour on hie 
muse. He vindicates his memory, 
however, or attempts to vindicate it, 
from some atrocious charges with 
which it has been blackened—and here 
he seems — rely on the argu- 
ment against his being a murderer, 
derivable from the fact of his being 
e laziest and most indolent of a 
This at least gives room for 
the introduction of a very charming 
specimen of Mr Rose's translation. 


** It may be said, indeed, that perhaps 
no one was ever selected as a probable 
agent of guilt, who seems to have been so 
little capable of engaging in the sort of 
evimes which were ex of him. 

* As a proof of this we might almost ree 
fer to the picture which he given of 
himself, and which carries with it every 
warrant of resemblance. In one of the 
cantos of the last book of the Ixnamorato, 
he describes s number of persons as having 
become the victims of a fairy, of whom they 
afterwards remain thé voluntary prisoners 
Among these he has, in imitation of cere 


pect that Thomson was indebted to this fic. 
tion for his Castle of Indolence. He bas, 
however, given the tenants of his * bowers 
of ease," a character so much more intellec. 
tual than that of Berni's actors, that he may 
very fairly pretend to the praise of original 
composition, even if his work be an imita- 
tion instead of a mere accidental coinci» 
fence; which I am more tempted to be. 


Rose's Orlando Insamorato. 
lieve. But I draw the cuttaih ef Beri‘s 
picture. 


A cardinal allied to him 


(March, 


¢¢ A boon companion to increase this crew 
By chance, a gentle Florentine, was led ¢ 
A Florentine, akho’ the father who 

Ls ahr in the Casentine waa bred 3 


And so in Bibbiena wived, which ranks 
Among the pléasant tewns on A mo's banks. 


* At Lamporecchio, heof whom I write - 
Was born, for dumb Masetto,t famed of 


yore, 
— Florence; and in pito- 
ous t 
There sojourned till nineteen, like pigain, 
rj 
And ifed thenee to. Rome, with second: 


t 
Hoping some suceour from a kinsssn'e 


store ; 
blood, 

And one that neither did him harm mos 

good. 
Tec INIT m patron 
Who the same measure as his uncle meted, 
And then again in search of better bread, 
With empty bowels from his house res 

treated ; 
And hearing, for his name and fame were 
The praise of ene who served the Pope re-: 


BOR 
And in the Roman court Datario hight, 
He hired himself to him to read and write. 


e — the unhappy man believed ha 


ew; 
But this belief was, like the reat, a bubble, 
Since — never please the patron, 
wW 


Fed him, nor ever ance wasoutof trouble ; 

The worse he did, the more he had to do, 

And only made his pain and penance 
double; 

And thus with sleeves and bosom stoff"d 


with papers, 
Wasted his wits, and lived oppress'd with 
vapours. l 





* I state Glenbervie's sole authority, which is, however, a weigh 
Sasa Me NAI caceenk whan la RU Ke Italy; —— magie it ecd Landi be tct tell 


at t 

I do not recollect any au for Thomson’s having been conversant with Italian poetry; and t 
think that a view of his works lead to a contrary supposition. d OSA, ee 
Lodi roa cere het it Pr ger eee! pav ith A aae Bal » BO man hed more need of study 
he Italian of ideal picture this English poet. In his drawings from nature his colouring 


* Shivers every feather with desire,’ 


is painted with the precision as well a4 the foros of the Flemish pencil. Yet he has personified Autumn 
* Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf,' 


thus putting on his head what shouid have been in his hand, and terous 

— arg cad bo i No Italian " rec pi gl miae E" 
no Itiien such grom offrocos against propriety 

as he has in his imaginary es — 


1923.) 
** Add for bie stisebief ( (whether ‘twas his 


Merk, misfortune, or his want of skill) ` 
Some eures he farmed. produced him not 


a tittle, 
And Gale wae x xdi et e and ill. 
sacked vines 


Fire, water, storm, or deri 
and victual, 

— ed luckless wretch would tythe 

— * which he possess’d, 
nought, 

And, He the fe produced him not 8 


«is titi he his miseries 


Like happy man, who not too y feels ; 

And all, but most the Roman lords, de- 
lighted, 

Content in spite of tempests, writs or seals, 

doce to make them mirth, re- 


yir orig ter phe erates Fata 3° 
And other mad vagaries would rehearse, 
That he had hitched, Heaven help him! 
into verse. 
* His mood was cen and his tongue 
Was vi 
Bat he was praised for singleness of heart ; 
Nat tax'd as avaricious or ambitious, 
Affectionate ahd frank, and void of art ; 
A Jorer of his friends, and us; 
t where hé hated, knew no 


part ; 
men his malice by his love might rate ; 
But then he was more prone to love than 
hate. 


« To paint his person, this was thin and 
f dy; . 
iig ie his legs were spare and 
; 3 
Broad was his visage, and his nose was 
oh J] i 
While narrow was the space that was be- 
tween 
His eye-brows ; sharp and blue his hollow 
eye, 
Which — bushy beard had not been 
Bat that themaster kept this thicket — 
At mortal war with moustach and wi 
beard. 
** No one did ever servitude detest 
Ldke him; though servitude was still his 


ole ; 
Bince fortune or the devil did their best 
To keep him evermore beneath control. 
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W bile, whatsoever va bo mim t bon, 


To execute it went soul ; 
His service would he freely yield, up. 


asked, 
But lost all heart and if h 
—— hope, if he were 


** Nor musick, hunting-metch, nor mirth- 
ful measure, 
Nar play, nor other pastime moved bim 


aught ; 
And ‘if ‘twas true thet horses gave him 


‘pleasure, 

The — sight of them was all he 
sou 

a o NGT and his only trea- 
sure 

His naked bed ; his pastime to do t 

But tumble Uiers: cad streteh — 


length, 
And so recruit his spirits and his strength. 
*« Worn with the trade he long was used to 


elave in, 

So heartless and so broken down was he; 
He deemed he could not find & readier 

haven, 
Or safer port from that tempestuous ses ; 
Nor better cordial to recruit his craven . - 
And jaded spirit, when he once was free, - 
Than to betake hitoaelf to bed, and do 
Nothing, and mind and matter so renew. 


«€ Qn this as on an art, he would dilate, 
In good set terms, and styled bis bed a vest, 
Lg the wearer s Was 5 
or great, 
And of wheterc: fashion liked him best; - 
A simple mantle, or a robe of state ; 
With 8 gowh abeti and of rest ; 
Since whosoever slipt his daily clothes 
For this, = lut off with shee. all worldly 
« He pho noise and lights and music 
J 
Of that long revel, and the tramp and 
(Since every guest in his desires was 
And knaves perform'd their will as soon 
ss said,) | | 
Found out a chamber which was unin. 
vaded, 
And bade those varlets there prepare a 
bed, > — 
Garnished with bolsters and with pillows 
fair. 
At its four borders, and exactly square. 





Vor. XIII. 
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*« This was six yards across by mensura- 
tion, 

-With sheets and curtains bleach’d by wave 
and breeze, 

With a silk quilt for farther consolation, 

And all things fitting else; tho’ hard to 

lease, 

Six sale therein had found accommoda- 
tion 

But this man sighed for elbow-room and 
case, 

And here, as in a bed, was fain to swim, 

Pune at his pleasure, length and 


` * By chance with him, to join the fairy's 


train, 
A Frenchman and a cook was thither 
brought ; 
One that had served in court with little 


gh 
For him, prepared with sheet and coun- 


' — terpane, 
Another bed was, like his fellow's, sought ; 
And 'twixt the two, sufficient space was 


seen 

For a fair table to be placed between. 

** Upon this table, for the pair to dine, 

Were savoury viands piled, prepared with 
art ; 

All ordered by this master cook divine ; 

Boil'd, roast, ragouts and jellies, paste and 
tart ; 

But soups ‘and syrups pleased the Flo- 
rentine, 

Who loathed fatigue like death, and for 


. his part, 
Brought neither teeth nor fingers into play ; 
But made two varlets feed him as he lay. 


** Here, couchant, nothing but his hcad 


- was spied, 
Sheeted and quilted to the very chin ; 
And needful food a serving man — 
Thro’ pipe of silver, placed the mouth with- 


in. 
Meantime the sluggard moved no part 


beside, 
Holding all motion else were shame and 
sin ; 
And (so his spirits and his health were 
broke) 
Not to fatigue this organ, seldom spoke. 


t The cook was master Peter hight, and he 

Had tales at will to while gir oin day ; 

To him the Florentine: * Those fools, 
pardie, 
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* Have. little wit, who danee that end- 
less Hay ;’ 

And Peter in return, ‘ I think with thee.’ 

Then with some merry story backed the 


. Bays 

Swallow's a mouthful and turned round 
in bed; 

And so, by starts, talked, turned, and 
slept, and fed. - 


s And go the time these careless comrades 


cheated, 

And still, without a change, ate, drank, 
and slept ; 

Nor by the calendar their seasons meeted, 

Nor register of days or sennights kept : 

No dial told the passing hours, which 
fleeted, - 

Nor bell was heard; nor servant over- 
stept 

The threshold (so the pair proclaimed 
their wil) 

To bring them tale or tidings, good or ill. 


** Above all other curses, pen and ink 
Were by the Tuscan held in hate and 
scorn ; 


Who, worse than ary loathsome sight or 


stink, 
paper, ink and horn ; 
So deeply did a deadly venom sink, ` 
So festered in his flesh a rankling thorn ; 
While, night and day, with heart and 
garments rent, 
Seven weary years the wretch in writing 
spent. 


“ Of all their ways to baffle time and tide, 
This seems the strangest of their waking 


dreams ; 

Couch'd on their back, the two the raf- 
ters eyed, 

And taxed their drowsy wits to count the 
beams ; 

"Tis thus they mark at leisure, which is 


wide, 
Which sort, or which of due proportion 


seems ; : 
And which worm-eaten are, and which 
are sound, 
And if the total sum is odd or round."** 


These chaste and beautiful verses 
must be quite enough to satisfy our 
readers as to the style in which Mr 
Rose executes the metrical part of his 
task. We can assure them that he is 
not less successful in the perbaps still 
more difficult matter of abridging in 


prose the story of a long poem, one of 


is pua already given a loose translation of this part of Berni's account of himself in the Court of 
8 . 
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the principal excellencies of which lies 
in — Without running into the 
jesting vein of Ellis, he has contrived 
to give a most lively and entertaining 
sketch of the fable of the Innamorato, 
so much so that we know few volumes 
in the English language which a per- 
son fond of good stories would lay 
down with greater regret. The nar- 
rative goes on dane a and glowing- 
ly—never flags nor halts—marvel suc- 
ceeds marvel easily and beautifully, 
each more dazzling than the last—but 
we shall not be so foolish as to at- 
tempt plunging after him into this 
magic maze here. Iet it suffice that 
the reading of a certain line in the in- 
troduction to the first canto of Mar- 
mion should now be 


«© Few have writ romance so well ;” 


and that, in the words of the same 
elegant and appropriate address to Mr 
Rose himself, the Gebius of Ancient 
Chivalry animates every page of this 
performance, an 


st Pricks again 
In all his arms, with all his train, 
Shield, lance, and brand, and plume, and 


pres drago ire, and dwarf, 
Fa j n, squire, : ?, 
And Bards with his wand of might, 
And errant maid on palfrey white. 
Around the Genius weave their spells, 
Pure Love, who scarce his passion tells— 
"Mystery, half veil’d, and half reveal'd, 
And Honour, with his spotless shield— 
Attention, with fix'd eye, and Fear, 
That loves the tale he shrinks to hear ; 
And gentle Courtesy ; and Faith, 
Unchanged by — time, or death ; 
And Valour, lion-mettled lord, 
Leaning upon his own good sword.” 


We trust nothing will occur to in- 
terrupt our author in the greater and 
more laborious work, to which this 
forms so necessary an introduction. 
“When he has rendered Ariosto in a 
style of the same exquisite fidelity 
and beauty, apparent in the compara- 
tively few and scattered stanzas of this 
volume, he wil] certainly sit primus 
absque secundo among English transla- 
tors of Italian verse—for Carey's blank 
-verse is, after all, an inadequate mir- 
ror of Dante's rima terza, whereas here, 
we have English ottava rima, almost 
as musical as that which it echoes. But 
even if we had had no promise, or 

t of the Furtoso, this Jnnamo- 
rato of itself must have brought great 
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honour to his name. The volume cet- 
e ARERR an addition of solid 
and lasting value to our romantic and 
pral literature. Throughout, tbe 

nguage and verse are executed with 
the most nice and precise elegance ; 
and yet the labour which must be is 
scarcely to be discovered, so covered 
isit beneath those nameless airy graces, 
which he only, that is at once the 
scholar and the man of fashion, ever 
= hope to wrap about his workman- 

D. 

We scarcely know where to choose 
the one imen which we must give, 
of the ordinary way and style in which 
this melange of prose abridgment, and 
verse translation, is executed. Some- 
times there is very little verse for many 
pages—sometimes ten, twenty, or more 
stanzas, are given at once. The follow- 
ing passage represents part of the fa- 
mous scene, where Angelica’s three 
lovers, Rinaldo, Orlando, and Ferrau, 
all pone her flight into the forest of 
Ardennes. The first comer was Ri- 
naldo, who lighted forthwith upon the 
two magic fountains, so dear to 
lovers of romance— 


* 'The = vase was wrought with 
go 

And the white ground o'erlaid with curi- 
ous care ; 

While i * look'd within it, might be- 


Green grove, and flowers, and meadow, 


pictur’d there. 
Wise Merlin made it, it is said, of old, ' 
For Tristan when he sigh’d for Yseult 


fair ; 
That drinking of its wave, he might 
The peerless damsel, and forget his — 


** But he to his misfortune never found 
That fountain, built beneath the green- 
tree; 
Although the warrior pac'd a weary 
round, 
Encompassing the world by land and sea. 
The waves — in the magic bason 


bound, 

Make him unlove who loves. Nor only 
he 

—— his former love; but that, which 

te 

Was his chief pride and pleasure, has in 
hate. . 

*« Mount Alban’s lord, whose strength and 
spirits si 

For yet the sun was high and passing hot, 


Stood gazing on the pearly fountain's 
brink, 
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with the sight of that delicions spet. 
At | he can no more, but stoops to 
And thirst and love are in the draught 
forgot ; 
For -such the virtue those cold streams 


Changed n an instant is the warrior's 
heatt. 


* Him, with that forest’s wonders unac- 
quainted, 

Some paces to a second water bring, 

Of crystal wave with rain or soil un- 


tainted. 

With all the flowers that wreathe the 
brows of spring 

Kind — had the verdant margin 


And — pine and beech and olive fling 
Their boughs above the stream, and form a 


bower, 
A grateful shelter from the noontide hour. 
«6 "This was the stream of love, upon whose 


- . shore 
He chanced, where Merlin no enchant- 
ments shed ; 


But nature here unchanged > magic lore, 

The m with such iA virtue 

That all who tasted loved ; whence many, 
sore 

Lamenting thelr mistake, were ill.bested. 

Rinaldo wandered to this water’s brink, 

But, ‘sated, had no further wish to drink. 

“6 Yet the delicious trees and banks pro- 

uce 

Desire to try the grateful shade ; and need. 
ing 

Repose, he "lights, and turns his courser 

Who roam'd the forest, at his pleasure 
feeding ; 

And there Rinaldo east him down, at 
truce 

With care ; and slumber to repose suc- 


ceeding. 
Thus -— supine ; when spiteful fortune 
t 


rou 
Her * to the spot whom least the warrior 
sought. 


** She thirsts, and lightly leaping from her 


Ties the gay palfrey to the lofty pine ; 

Then plucking from the — a little 
reed, 

Bips, asa man might savour muscat wine ; 

And feels while yet she drinks (such mar- 
vel breed 

The waters fraught with properties di. 
vine) 
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She is no what she wae before ; 
And next beboids the slecper on the chore. 
e as — 
she hesitates long between love shame, 
but, at length, no mistress of here 
them in his faoc. The gallana ie lost ep 
em in hi is up- 
on Rinaldo ; who wakes und fis fram hei 
with loathing. She pursues, and entreats 
his com in vain; and, at length, 
wearied with the chase, sinks down upon 
Ferran 


who, having followed his sister, 
mounted, and was also sleepi 

tree. Ferrau unties the s and 
drives him into the thicket. His adversary'a 
meansof esca 


soon opens 


remain ize of the survivor. 
« The two warriors now again in 
battle, and closing, Ferrau, trough a chink 


in his armour, strikes Argalia to the heart. 
Mia advereary to have regard io Ki 

entreats versary to have to hi 
honour, and cast him and his armour into 
graced by the knowledge cf his having been 

b ow is having 
wanquistied in enchanted arms. Ferray, 
who compassionates his fate, promises com- 
liance, with the reservation of wearing his 
elmet till he can provide himself with 
another. Argalia consents by a sign, and 
soon after expires, 

‘c Ferrau, who had waited by him till 


he drew his last sigh, now puts on his hel- 
met, which he previously taken from 
his wounded adversary’s head, in order to 


give him air; and baving razed off the 
crest, — it upon his own. He then, 
with the dead body under his arm, ha- 
ving remounted his horse, p 

towards the neighbouring river, into w 

he casts Argalia, all armed as he was, con- 
formably to his dying request. He then 


pursues his melancholy way through the 
wood. 


‘© This while Orlando had arrived on 
this theatre of adventures, and comes sud- 
denly upon Angelica, who is described as 
sleeping in act so exquisitely graceful, that 
he gazes on the vision in stupid wonder. 
ment, and, at last, to contemplate her more 
closely, throws himself down by her side. 

** Ferrau arrives at this juncture, and 


er ee 
* Angelica. 


necessity, stands to his arms. A desperate 
duel fo 


mewed with more fury than before. The 
author here exclaims— 


^ ited with odd half lights, I often won- 
er 


How I should think of love ; if well or ill. 
For whether "tis a thing above, or under 
The rule of reason, foils my little skill ; 
If we go guided by some god, or blunder 
Into the snare, which warps our better will ; 
If we by line and rule our actions measure, 
And.'tis a thing we take or leave at plea- 
‘eure. 


6¢ When we behold two bulls each other 
"A tear, 
A cow the cause of strife, with mutual 
wound, 
It looks as if such foolish fury were 
In nature and controlling instinct found ; 
But when we see that absence, prudence, 


care, 
And occupation, can preserve us sound 
From such a charm, or, if you will, infec- 


tion ; 
Leve seems to be the fruit of pure election. 
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** Of this so many men have sung and told, 
Tn Hebrew, Latin, and in heathen Greek 
In Egypt, Athens, and in Rome, of old, 


ough Who govern'd by such different judgments 


speak, 
That I can ill decide with whom to hold, 
poe anne Vene my Ure D tralh t9 


Let it suffice, that Love's a wayward god ¢ 
And — keep us from the tyrant's 


** The tráth of these reflections the au. 
thor considers as strikingly exemplified b 
the combat between the A ieri whi 
is interrupted by the appearance of a 
strange damsel upon a panting palfrey, 
who clarfours eagerly for Ferrau. She, 

ceiving him, entreats Or to forbear 
is blows ; which he immediately does up- 
on the damsel's request.” s 


A few notes are here and there ap- 
pended to this abridgment. We wish 
they had been more numerous, dnd 
hope, that in the Orlando Furioso, Mr 
Rose will not deal quite so narrow] 
with us as to this matter. With h 

at stock of romantic lore, it can coat 

im little trouble to put together what 

other people must either suffer by be- 

ing i t of, or learn at a very for. 
midable expence of time and search. 

We are happy to see that our author 
has adopted a size and shape of vo- 
lume, which will render these books 
of his, even as to externals, fit com 
nions for the Ritsons, Ellises, &c. &c. 





TIME'S WHISPERING GALLERY. 
No. II. 
KING JAMIE AND THE SLEEPING PREACHER. 


Mr Winwood. Welcome 
from yeur journey ! But, brother, I 
can see you for a few minutes, ns 
I expect his Majesty every instant on 


a strange businese, which there is not p 


time for explaining. So you are come 


up with your portmaptle as full of Secr 


scribbled papers as a pedlar's pack! 
Ah, you divines are good friends to 
joiners—the shelves must be sub- 
stantial that are made to support a row 

Doctor Winwood. Ralph, you will 
see an argument so handled, that, I 
trow, my book will not speedily be 
consigned to gain a coat of dust upon 
achelf. But if it. should gain for its 
author a pair of lawn sleeves and con- 
sign him to the Bench, it would do 
no more than many a treatise has 


done, which came to this great city in 
a parson's saddlebags. 

Sec. W. Hist! I vow that here is 
the king, and I ought to be alone asI 


romised. 
King James [enters.] Well, Mr 
etary, you see I am come to an- 
gle after thia haddo' again—and we'll 
turn him into a riz haddo', before 
a's come and gane—-or aiblins he shall 
look maist like a shotten herring, fer 
we'll hae the very inwards of his se- 
cret, the cirewm precordia o't, ere he 
swims awa'. But wha's this, Maister 
Winwood, for I thought that in this 
matter we were to be private? 
Sec. W. I crave your Majesty's 
— perdon. It is my brother, 
Winwood, who is but this mo- 
ment arrived in Westminster, about a 
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work which he is committing to the 
press. He knew not that I was mo- 
mentarily expecting to be in private 
attendance on your grace, but he will 
quit the presence, and, I trust, with- 
out your displeasure, sire, for this un- 
intentional intrusion. 

King J. Hoot, man, let him bide. 
I have heard talk of this same doctor- 
brother o' thine, and a sound scholar 
I am tauld he is—To publish a book, 
is he? he shall have our poor thoughts 
upon it. Let him bide; I look on him 
as your other self in the business—al- 
ter et idem. Without sigil or sign ma- 
nual, | appoint him for this kiftle mat- 
ter, Joint Secretary a secretioribus. 
^. Dr. W. Your Majesty does my hum- 
ble abilities too distinguished an ho- 
nour. Iam as yet also ignorant of the 
occupation in which your sacred Ma- 
jeaty has in this instance engaged my 
brother. 

King J. You shall weet, master 
Doctor, you shall weet. He will tell 
you anent it, while I gang into the 
pock-neuk up. yonder. Is a' bien and 
snug, Master Secretary, as it was yes- 
terday ? Wow, man, but your English 
proverb disna hauld touch, that iist- 
ners hear nae guid o' themsells ; for I 
harkened with these lugs, and the man 
prayed for us in a prudent and well- 
spoken fashion, and he gave us our 
due praise and reverence. 

Sec. W. All is in the very same or- 
der, sire, as hitherto. The curtains 
are still drawn close round the gallery, 
so that your Highness may hear and 
even peep without being seen. 

, King J. Has the chiel been deiving 
lang at the twa three folk who are in 
the cha'mer ? 

Sec. W. Why yes, the time he ordi- 
narily holds forth must be nearly ex- 
pired. When he began, I was in the 
gallery to see that all was right. 

King J. Well, then, I'll mount; and 
when he wakes, we are to examine 
him here privately, ye ken ; and if I 
canna bring him to reason, we will 
have him afore our Privy Council, 
which 1 have deferred on the affairs 
of our Scottish realms till the morn's 
dpud [He goes out by a small 


Doctor W. But what is all this? 

Sec. W. Has not the news about 
Haddock, the Sleeping Preacher of Ox- 
ford, travelled into your barbarous re- 
gions ? 

Dr. W. 1 cannot say that his fame 
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has al er missed us, but what has 
this to do with the King? 

Sec. W. Why this Haddock, the 
drowsy sluggard himself, is now in a 
dog-sleep in my withdrawing-room, 
where, at the instance of no less than 
royalty, a bed has been erected for 
him, and this is the third sermon he 
has preached during his naps. The 
King made one of his congregation 
yesterday, but he was incognito, en- 
sconced in the music gallery to which 
that little door leads by a short stair- 
case. He is now in it, and means to 
sift this dreamer of theological dreams 
after the chap has concluded tó-day. 

Dr W. Is it not somewhat extraor- 
dinarily condescending for so potent 
and wise a monarch to interfere per- 
sonally in.such a matter ? . 

Sec. W. (speaks low.) Tush, brother, 
courtiers' tongues are tied—but know 
this, if a squabble were to arise with- 
in the verge of the Court between two 
Abigails, on the cómparative breedi 
of their mistresses’ lapdogs, it 
not be for want of curiosity and anxie- 
ty in a high quarter, if it had not 
a royal hearing, ay, and a punctilious 
decision too. Even now, for fear of in- 
terposition in the urgent matter we 
have in hand, the Prince and the Duke 
of Buckingham bave been wrought 
upon to go into Northamptonshire on 
& hunting excursion. So we have the 
ground clear, and may manage the en- 
quiry at will. Did you mark that the 
King said the Council was postponed? 

Doctor W. Yes—but you will not 
assert that the great affairs of the na- 
tion have been stopt for the sake of 
this quackery ? 

Sec. W. Have they not? but the 
have.though. It is the Royal wi 
and pleasure that they shall stand over, 
till we know whether our sleeping ex- 
pounder be a fool or a knave. 

Dr W. ’Tis almost incredible—but 
what is yourreal opinion of this preach- 
ing fellow? 

Sec. W. Why, that he has burnt his 
own fingers at last, and that his ears 
are in danger. Doubtless he had an 
object at Oxford, but he did not cal- 
culate on being sent for hither, and 


. now his fraud will be exposed. Our 


good Master fidgets between his love 
for the marvellous, and his suspicion 
of imposture—he would like that the 
thing should possess something of the 
former quality, but then he would 
like just as much that his sagacity 
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should be evinced in detecting tbe lat- 
ter. 

Dr W. What can the man's motives 
be? I am told he is a fellow of a Col- 
lege, and really in orders. Possibly he 
is a fanatic, and believes that he 1s in 
a state of vivid dreaming. 

Sec. W. I guess not at his intent or 
at his fancies. The King is eager to 
unkennel the fox himself, and Would 
take it in high dudgeon, if any one 
were to get before him on the. scent. 
But I hear a stir—the party is dis- 
persing, for there are some dozen no- 
bility, whom, by special favour, I have 
admitted to the fellow's couchée, as it 
must be called, rather than his levee 
— we shall see the King anon. 

King. J. (enters.) Winwood, the 
chiel's awake. Now announce that we 
have been one of hisaudience, and brin 
him before us. We will draw tru 
up from the bottom of her weil, though 
our ain hands should work for it at 
the and the bucket—bring him 
in. (Beit Sec.) You have doubtless 
now been tauld, Doctor, of the won- 
derfu’ talent of this Oxford body. By 
haly kirk, it’s nae marvel in your pro- 
fession, Docter, for the con tion 
to be asleep, while the preaching mi- 
nister is waukrife—but to see the 
preacher fast asleep, and yet with & 
tongue that gangs like the kirk-bell 
in tbc ears of a congregation all awake 
and attentive— wow, but this is unco 
strange ! Heard ever one tell o' the 
like? 

Dr W. It is, Sire, most unaccount- 
able. And verily, if there be in it 
something beyond nature, it will not, 
since your Majesty condescends to 
judge in the matter, be misprised for 
want of a competent authority to glo- 
rify the | siemens gift. But if kna- 
very and deceitfulness have been at 
work, they must now be submitted to 
the eyesight of one, whom crafty de- 
vices or eh M 

King J. Right, Master Doctor, ye 

k wisclike and well. Bread of my 
life, an Master Haddo' counts to cast 
his cantrips in my een, he shali find 
that I can confound him. I have not 
burnt midnight oil for naething, as 
my tractate on deemonology doth not- 
ably. evince. Ye hae there, Dr Win- 
wood, the marrow, I trow, of .mickle 
research. Butan the man be really 
gifted with a preternatural — 
aliguid divinitus elapsum, (as Tully 
hath it,) far be it frae me to fight 
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against heaven ! We shall see, Doetor, 
for it behoveth us to take precognition 
of sic a matter. We are Defensor Fi- 
dei ; and though I heard nothing that, 
savoured of heretical pravity in the 
man's teaching, yet we would not that 
our lieges should be taught even right- 
ly, by one who lays a groundless claim 
to work wonders. We maunna do evil 
that guid. may come o't. But hereis . 
the chiel—body o' me! he looks as if 
he were still dowie. 

Sec. W. Gracious sire, Master Mat- 
thias Haddock attends your pleasure. 

King J. By my troth, Master Had- 
do’, ye've a vera singular turn for cla- 
vering in your sleep. As we áre a trug 
head of the Protestant faith, we be- 
lieve there isna anither sleeping preach. 
er amang the haill tot of our establish- 
ed clerics. In the auld rotten times 
of papistrie, yemight haesaunts eneugh 
(as they ca’ n) wha wad preach ye 
a homily, not only when they were 
sound asleep, but when they were 
clean gane, with their thrapples twist- 
ed, or their vera head uppi off—but 
in these days, the harlot of seven hills 
disna mak folk fu’ with the wine of 
her abominations, as whiles she was 
suffered to do in bygane times. But 
here you, man, are of a kirk that lays 
no gif claim to meeracles. Is it a kind 
of dwam that comes o'er ye, when ye 
prepare for the haulding forth ? 

Haddock. A dwam, an it please you, ' 
my liege? I do not very well compre- 
hend the term which — 

King J. Saul o' me, what ca' yeit? 
do ye swarf, do ye swound, fall into a 
—— a deliquium, & suspensio ani- 
mi 


Had. No, my gracious Sovereign, I 
only compose myself to ordinary or 
natural slumbers. 

King J. And do ye always dream, 
man, that ye're wagging your pow in 
a pu'pit, that ye are so fain to gie us 

our esame as soon’s yeve 
onned your — 

Had. Not invariably, august Sire, 

4 am not always aware that I have 
been delivering an admonition to those 
who have overheard me. It has often 
surprised me to be told of it. 
. King J. I think I heard you quote 
beith Hebrew and Greek in your ser- 
mon—though I could have furnished 
you, I wot, with some texts mair per- 
tinent, from the Septuaginta—but it 
skills not to mention that, You know 
the languages ? 


. Had. In the presence of royalty and 
erudition conjuntt in one, I shall not 
dare to trumpet forth my poor attain- 


ments. 

RA t True it is, we hae some 
peor seholarship—but awa’ with your 
meety, man—I noted that ye in 
Hebrew, and gied us the right maso- 
retic guttural twang—hae ye thumbed 
your Bible in the auncient tongues ? 

Had. It is part of the studies of my 

ession, an please your Majesty, and 
' trust I have not executed it sloth- 


E 
ing J. By the crown of our royal 
forbears, though ye're a scholar, Mas- 
ter Matthias Haddo’, ye’re a deceiver ! 
What! ye wad throw stoure in our een? 
Now, as we are in a’ things as well ec- 
clesiastical as ceevil, within these our 
dominions supreme, we'll hae you in- 
dicted as an impostor, unless ye knuc- 
kle doun. Sae then, as lang’s it auit- 
ed your purpose, ye professed to be a 
aimple man, without much lere or let- 
ters ; for I know it has been so aver- 
red in your hearing before mony and 
mony a witness, and ye ne'er gainsaid 
it. ‘Hech, sirs ! but now ace Raging 
faiti to boast o' being a Hebraist 
a Grecian, at the first honied word 
that I lippent anent it. But come, 
man, mak a clean breast o't, and trust 
to our royal clemency. 

Had. ( falling on his knees.) Most 
gracious and righteous Sire,vain would 
it be if I should endeavour to prevari- 
cate. Your intuitive tion of 
what is lurking beneath the surface 
ef things, admits not that he should 
be successful, who weaves the woof of 
falsehood over his designs. He must 
be fool-hardy who would dally with 
danger, while in your sacred person ; 
he knows there is the eagle's eye to 
detect him, and the lion’s sinews to 
erush him in exemplary vengeance, if 
he will transgress. I confess with come 
punction, that I have been guilty of 
some degree of fraud; but I cannot 
disguise my hopes, that the motives of 
it will entitle me to the lenient consi- 
deration of so royal a bosom. 

King J. But let's hear it, man— 
What 1s to extenuate your roguery ? 

Had. Your Majesty is, I- under- 
stand, aware that I am a fellow of 
Exeter College, in Oxford. Now, I 
athe an uncle, down in sm West, from 
whom I e t an ample patrimony, 
but he hai eset been so bent on um 
obtaining the reputation of a — 
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preacher, and — among m 
colleagues at the niversity, that he 
makes his bequest depend upon it. He 
will not judge of my ciency : 
self, for he is a plain old countrysquire, 
marvellously desirous of hearing that 
his nephew is a famous divine, and an 
admired preacher, but confessing his 
Incompetency to decide whether texts 
be well handled. He owns that his 
talk is of bullocks, and that his judg- 
ment extends no farther than to the 
ery of a pack of hounds. 

King J. Would that some of the 
country squires im our Parliament ken- 
ned themsells as well ! 

Had. An please your Highness, I 
have reason to believe that an interest- 
ed adversary of mine was aware of m 

redicament, and instigated the fel. 

ws of my own college in their oppo- 
sition to me. I attempted to obtam a 
vacant preachership in our chapel—it 
was voted that [ was an incompetent 
expounder of Holy Writ, and so vile 
in my elocution, that it was refused 
me, with many reproofsof my presump- 
tion. A select lectureship at E 8 
offered ; I was candidate for it, but 
the same evil influence I was . 
My name was ruu down, and it came 
to be popularly said that I was even 
devoid of ordinary school learning. I 
knew my uncle would disinherit me, 
if this state of things continued long ; 
aud I thought that as I had been so 
unfairly used, I might in equity retort 
upon my adversaries, and regain, if pos» 
sible, my due reputation, by duping 
them. Can your Majesty altogether 
condemn me for fencing with their 
weapons ? 

ing J. My certie, man, but ye've 

a lang head and muekle ingeny—the 
matter's clean altered—and yet I de 
not know what the casuists have said 
thereanent.—Is it justifiable, think 
you, Dr Winwood? . 

Dr Win. With submission to 
Majesty's better judgment, would it 
not be best to have these things ascer- 
tained before determination ? Under 
the present view it bears no . 
ance of malicious or ill-intentioned 
deceitfulness. 

- King J. Say out your say, Master 
Hadde—How did ye contrive it ? 

Had. I let my scout overhear me 
preacbing while 1 lay a-bed—he made 
the odd circumstance 
eame clandestinely by his connivance, 
for which I gave good opportanity— 

I? 


—J 
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and when in this way it was suffici- 
ently noised abroad, I suffered myself 
to be entreated to admit large audi- 
ences. I was devising how best to di- 
vulge my motives, and shame those 
who had driven me to act delusively, 
when your Majesty's order came to 
fetch me hither. With sorrow and 
contrition I beg forgiveness for daring 
to attempt deceiving a prince of your 
penetration and sagacity—the endea- 
vour has been as futile as it deserved 
to be—could it be otherwise? But I 
trust your accustomed clemency will 
not be supplicated in vain. 
King J. Troth, man, for our ain 
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part, we feel no enger, and we ao far 
perdon you freely. Indeed we were 
not altogether deceived. I am right 
glad, Master Secretary, that the paw- 
y loon can gie so good 
himeell. Odd, I think them who kept 
him down were fitly served. I hope 
they were aften wiled out of their 
warm beds a-ni to hear a cauld» 
rife preachment. See, Winwood, that 
the man be in the pu'pit in our Cha- 
pel Royal next Sunday—if he satisfies 
eur judgment, will they nili they, he 
shall be a University preacher after 
all, and preach awake too. 
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CLASS SECOND». 
Deaths, Judgments, and Providences. 


It was on the 13th of February 
1823, on a cold atormy day, the snow 
lying from one to ten feet deep on.the 
hills, and nearly as hard as ice, when 
an extensive store-farmer in. the outer 
liinits of the eounty of Peebles went 
up to one of his led farms to see how 
his old shepherd was coming on with 
his flocks. A partial thaw had black- 
ened some scraps on the brows of the 
mountains here and there, and over 
these the half-starving flocka were 
scattered, i a scanty suste- 
nance, ea P org M de anda and 
whole sides of mountains that lay shel- 
tered from the winds on the i 
week when the great drifts blew, were 

and over- with immense 

of snow, so that every hill ap- 
peared to the farmer to have 
ds a i ad was a thick white 

ent y, corresponding exact- 
ly with the wan frigid colour of the 
high mountains, so that in casting 
one's eye up to the heights, it was not 
— where the limits of the earth 
ended, and the heavens began. There 
m ue mw bes pied cibos 
looking through the imper- 
vious mist of heaven ; Mite inthat 
elevated and sequestered hope, the old 
shepherd and his flock seemed to be 
left out of nature and all its sympa- 
thies, and embosomed in one intermi- 
nable chamber of waste desolation.— 
So his master thought; and an 

beholding the scene, 

-have still more deeply impressed 
that the ease was so in reality. 

Vor. XIIL. 


But theold shepherd thought and felt 
otherwise. 'He saw God in the clouds, 
and watched his arm in the direction 
of the storm. He perceived, or th t 
he perceived, one man's flocks s 
ing on account.of their owner's trans» 

ion ; and though he bewailed the 
bips to which the poor harmless 
creatures were reduced, he yet acknow- 
ledged in his heart the justness of the 
punishment. “ These temporal scour- 
are laid upon sinners in mercy,” 
said he, '* and it will be well for them 
if they get soaway. It will leara them 
in future how to drink and carouse, 


receding and speak profane things of the name 


of Him in whose hand are the issues 
of life, and to his servants as 
the of their flock.” 

Again, he beheld from his heights, 
when the days were elear, the 
of others more favourably situated, 
which he attributed as a reward for 
their acts of charity and benevolence ; 
for this old man believed that all tem- 
poral benefits were sent to men as a 
reward for good works ; and all tempo- 
ral deprivations as a scourge for evil 
ones, and that their effects in spiritual 
—— or degradation were rare 

* I hae been a herd in this hope, 
callant and man, for these years 
now, Janet," ssid he to his old wife, 
** an’ J think I never saw the face o 
the country look waur." l 

* Hout, goodman, it is but a cludd 
o the despondency o' auld age comè 
ower your een, for o hae seen waut 
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storms than this, or else my sight de- 
ceives me. I time — and twen- 
ty years, when you an were MAT- 
ed, there was a deeper and a harder 
snaw baith than this. There was mony 
a burn dammed up wi’ dead hogs that 
year. And what say ye to this time 
nine years, goodman ? 

. * Ay, ay, Janet, these were hard 
times when they were present. But I 
think there’s something in our cor- 
rupt nature that gars us aye trow the 
present burden is the heaviest. How- 
- ever, it is either my strength failing, 
that I canna won sae weel through the 
snaw, or I never saw it lying sae deep 
before. I canna steer the poor crea- 
tures frae ae knowe-head to another, 
without rowing them ower the bo- 
dy. And sometimes when they wad 
spraughle away, then I stick firm an’ 
fast mysel’, an the mair I fight to get 
out, I gang aye the deeper. This same 
day, nae farther gane, at ae step up in 
the- gait cleugh, I slumpit in to the 
neck. Peace be wi’ us, quo’ I to my- 
sel’, where am I now? If my a 
wife wad but look up the hill, she 
wad see nae mair o' her poor man but 
the bannet. Ah! Janet, Janet, I'm 
rather feared that our Maker has a 
eraw to pook wi’ us even now !” 

ey no, Andrew ; we're in good 
hands ; and if he should e’en see meet 
to pook a craw wi us, he'll maybe 
fling us baith the bouk an’ the fea- 
thers at the end. Yeshoudna repine, 

an. Yere something ill for 
wing your mow at Providence now 
and then.’ 

* Na, na, Janet, far be't frae me 
to grumble at Providence, I ken ower 
weel that the warst we get is far aboon 
our demerits. But it's no for the sea- 
son that I'm sae feared ; that's ruled 
by ane that canna err ; only, I dread 
that there's something rotten in the go- 
vernment or thereligion of the country, 
that lays it under his curse, There's 
my fear, Janet. The scourge of a land 
Often fa's on ite meanest creatures first, 
and advances by degrees to gie the 
boonmost orders o' society warning 
and time to repent. There, for in- 
stance, in the saxteen and seventeen, 
the fell on our flocks and our 
hirds. en, in aughteen and nine- 
teen, it fell-on the weavers, they’re 
the neist class, ye ken ; then our mer- 
chants, they're the neist again; and 
. last o' a' it fallen on the farmers 
and the shepherds, they're the first 
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and maist sterling class o' a country. 
Na, ye needna smudge and laugh at 
me now, Janet; for it's true. 

are the boonmost, and hae aye been 
the boonmost sin’ the days o' Abel, 
an that’s nae date o yesterday. An’ 
yell observe, Janet, that whenever 
they began to fa’ low, they gat aye 
senegal pug sep oe — re⸗ 
spect. But I see our downfa’ coming 
on us wi’ rapid strides.— There's a 
heartlessness and apathy croppen in 
amang the sheep farmers, that shews 
their warldly hopes to be nearly ex- 
tinct. The maist o them seem no 
to care a bodle whether their sheep 
die or live. There’s our master, for 
instance, when times were gaun weel, 
I hae seen him up ilka third day at 
the farthest in the time of a storm, 
to see how the sheep were doing ; an’ 
this winter I hae never seen his face 


gin’ it came on. He seems to hae for- 


tten that therdare sic creatüres exist- 
ing in this wilderness as the sheep and 
me. His presence be about us, gin 
there be nae the very man come bye 
the window !" 

Janet sprung to her feet, swept the 
hearth, set a chair on the cleanest side, 
and wiped it with her check apron, all 
ere one could well look about hi 

‘< Come away, master ; come in by 
to the fire here ; lang-lookit-for comes 
at "i * -— 

** How are you, Janet? still living, 
Isee. Itisa pity that you had not 
popped of before this great storm came 
on. 

** Dear, what for, master ?” 

“ Because Andrew would have been 
a great deal the better of a young son- 
cy quean to have slept with him in 
such terrible weather. And then if 
you should take it into your head to 
coup the creels just now, you know it 
would be out of the power of man to 
get you to a Christian burial. We 
would be obliged to huddle you up in 
the nook of the kail-yard. 

** Ah, master, what's that your sa 
ing to my auld wife? Aye the 
nl Ape dee A great deal o' the 

ven o' corrupt nature aye sproutin’ 
eut now and then. I wonder you're 


-no fear'd to in that — 
manner in se judgment-looking 
times !" 


** And you are still the old man too, 
Andrew ; a great deal of cant and hy- 
pocrisy sprouting out at times. But 
tell me, you old sinner, how has your 
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Maker been serving you this storm ? 


I have been right terrified about your . 


sheep ; for I know you will have 
very impertinent with him of even- 


** Hear to that now! There's rio 
hope, I see! I thought to find m 
humbled wi’ a’ thir trials and warldly 
losses, but I see the heart.is hardened 
like Pharaoh’s, and you will not let 
the multitude o' your sins go. As to 
the storm, I ean tell you my sheep are 
just at ane mae wi't. T am waur than 
eny o arae hbours, as I lie higher 
on the ; but I may hae been as 
št chanced for you, for ye hae never 
lookit near me mair than you had had 
Ro concern in the creatures." 

€ Indeed, Andrew, it is because nei- 
ther you nor the creatures are much 
worth looking after now-a-days. If it 
hadna been the fear I was in for some 
mishap coming over the stock, on ac- 
count of: these hypocritical prayers of 
yours, I would not have come to look 
after you so soon." - 

** Ah, there's nae mense to be had 
o you! It's a good thing I ken the 
heart's better than the tongue, or ane 
wad hae little face to pray either for 
you, or aught that belangs t'ye. But 

bope ye hae been nae the waur o' 
suid Andrew's prayers as yet. An 
some didna pray for ye, it wad maybe 
be the waur for ye. I prayed for ye 
when ye coudfa pray for yoursel’, an’ 
had hépes when I turned auld and 
doited, that you might say a kind word 
for me. But I'm fear'd that warld's 
wealth and warld's pleasures hae been 
leading you ower lang in their train, 
and that ye hae been to that 
which will soon take wings and flee 
away.” 

** If you mean riches, Andrew, or 
warld's walth, as you call it, you never 
said a truer word in your life; for the 
little that my forbears and I have 
made, under the influence of these 
long prayers of yours, is actually melt- 
ing away from sup y hands fhster 
than ever the snaw did from the dike.” 

- * [t is tly true, what you're 
saying, master. I ken the extent o' 
De itso sales weel enough, an’ T 

your rents ; an’ weel I ken your 
telling me nae lee. An’ it's e’en a hard 

But i'll tell you what I would 
their teeth, an’ let them mak’ aught 
o’ them they Hkit." an 
* Why, tliat would be ruin at once, 
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I would throw their tacks in 
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Andrew, wifh a vengeance. Don’t 

see that stocks of sheep are fillen ve 
low, that if they were put to sale, they 
would not pay more than the rents, 
and some few arrears that every one 


‘of us have got into; and thus b 


throwing up our farms, we woul 
throw ourselves out We are 
all willing to put off the evil day a 
long as we can, and rather trust to long 
prayers for a while.” 

* Ah! you're there again, are you? 
Canna let alane profanity! It’s hard 
to gar a wicked cout leave off funking. 
But I can tell you, master mine—Ay 
you farmers had made your hay. when 
the sun shone, ye might æ hae suttin 
independent o' your screwin’ lairds, 
wha are maistly sair out at elbows; 
an’ ye ken, sir, a hungry louse bites 
wicked sair. But this ia but a just 
j ent come on yeu for your be- 

viour. Ye had the gaun days o' 
P rity for twenty years! But in- 

o' laying by a little for a sair leg, 
er making provisions for an evil.day, 
ree on like madmen. Ye biggit 

ouses, and ye plantit vineyards, an’ 
threw away money as ye had been 
sawing sklate-stanes. Ye drank wihe, 
an’ ye drank punch ; and ye roared and 
ye sang, and spake unseemly things. 
An’ did ye never think there was an 
ear that heard, an’ an ee that saw a" 
thae things? An’ did ye never think 
that they wad be revisited on your 
heads some day when ye couldna play 
pew to help yoursela? If ye didua 
think sae then, ye'l think sae soon. 
An’ ye'll maybe see the — the 
like o' auld Andrew, wi’ his darned 
bose, an’ his cloutit shoon ; his braid 
bannet, instead of a baiver ; his drink 
out o' the clear spring, instead o' the 
punch bowl ; an' his steeve ait« , 
meal parritch and his horn spoon, in- 
stead o’ the drap suds o' tea, that costs 
sae muckle—I say, that sic a man wi 
a’ thee, an’ his worthless prayers te 
boot, will maybe keep the crown d 
the c& langer than some’ that car~ 
ried their heads higher.” 

** Hout fie, Andrew 
Janet ; ** Gudeness be my help, an’ I 
dinna think shame o' you! Our mas- 
ter may weel think ye'll be impadent 
wl" your Maker, for troth you're very 
impudent wi' himsel; dinna ye see 
that ye hae made the douse sonsy lad 
that he disna ken. isi io look ii 

SC Ay, Janet, you? us may- 
weel crack. He kens he has feathered 
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Sr 
his riest Off my father god me. He is 
independent, let the world wag as it 
will.” 

* It’s a’ fairly come by, master, an' 
the maist part o't came through your 
ain hands. But my bairns are a do- 
ing for themsels, in the same way that 
1 ai ; an’ if twa or three hunder 
pounds can beet a mister for you in a 
strait, ye sanna want it, come ef a 
what will.” 

*5 It is weel said o' you, Andrew, 
and I am obliged to you. There is no 
ng oen m Die Un Iss ne 
pendent as you shepherds. You have 
your Meer. your cow, your meal and 
potatoes; a regular income of from 
sixteen to thirty pounds yearly, with- 
out a farthing of expenditure, ex- 
zig for shoes ; for your clothes are 

made at home. If you would even 
wish to spend it you — € 
— and every one of you is 
rich, who k not lost money by lend- 
ing it. It is therefore my humble opi- 
nion, that all the farms over this coun- 
try will soon change occupants ; and 
that the shepherds must ultimately 
become the store-farmers.” 

* I hope in God I'll never live to 
see that, master, for the sake of them 
that I and mine hae won our bread 
frae, as weel — Loar cg I = 
a great respect fer. But a no 
thing that hasna happened afore this 
day. Itis little mair than 140 years, 
sin’ a’ the land i’ this country changed 
masters already ; sin’ every farmer in 
it kar tipi and E e were a’ 
ta’en by common peo strangera 
at half — The Welches came 
here then out of a place they ca' Wales, 
in England ; the Andersons came frae 
s pece they ca’ Kamsagh, some gate 
i'the north ; an’ your ain set came first 
to this country then frae some bit 
lairdship near w. There were a 
net o' Mi ‘Gregors and M‘Dougauls, said 
to have been great thieves, came into 
Yarrow then, and their names 
to Scotts ; but they didna thrive ; for 
they warna likit, and the hinderend o’ 
them were in the Catalackburn. They 
ca’d them aye the Pinolys, frae the 
place they came fra; but I dinns ken 
where it was. The Ballantynes came 
frae Galloway ; and for as flourishin’ 
fo'ks as they are now, the firsto' them 
cnme ont at the Birkhill-path, riding 
on a heltered poney, wi’ a goat-skin 
eneath him for a saddle, The Cun- 
xüpghwmns, likewise, began to spread 
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Catach, 
ined a P "cde fe — ‘en 


— Ta o Glencaim to Etteriek. 
ut 's nae disparagement to on 

o' thae families ; for an there be merit 
ri a’ inherent in man as to warldl 

ings, it is certainly in raising hi 

frae naething to mus There is nae 
very ancient name amang a' our farm- 
ers now, but the Tweedies an' the 
Murrays ; I mean that anciently be- 
longed to this district. The Tweedies 
are very auld, and took the name frae 
the water. They were lairds o' Drum- 


that yedinna hear amang your drunken 
cronies. 


s It is when you begin to these old 
traditions that I like to listen to you, 
Andrew. Can you tell me what was 
the cause of a complete overthrow 
of the fhrmers of that age ?" 

*€ OI canna tell, sir-—I canna tell 
Some overturn o' affairs, like the pre- 
sent, I fancy. The farmers hed onthir 
lost a’ their sheep, or a’ their siller, as 
they are like to do now ; but I canna 
tell how it was ; for the genoral change 
had ta'en place, for the maist part, 
afore the Revolution. My ain grend- 
father, who was the son of a great 
farmer, hired himsel for a shepherd at 
that time to young Tam Linton, and 
mony ane was wae for the downcome. 
But, speaking o' that, of a’ the down- 
comes that ever a country kenn'd in a 
farming name, there has never been 
ought — o' the Lintons. When 
my gran er Was a young man, and 
ane o their herds, they ad 4 the 
principal store-farms o' Etteriek Fo- 
rest, and a part in this shire. They 
had, when the great Mr Boston came 
to Etterick, the farms o Blackhouse, 
Dryhope, Henderland, Chapelhope, 


Scabcleugh, Shorthope, Mi 

Meggatknowes, Buccleach, and Gil- 
mainecleugh, that I ken of, and like- 
ly as mony mee ; and now there's no 
a man o' the name in a the bounds 
aboon the rank of a eow-herd. Tho- 
mas Linten rode £o kirk an' market, 
wi ali nat his back ; but where 
is a’ that pride now? A’ buried in the 
mools wi’ the bearers o't! an’ the last 
representative o that great overgrown 


1888.1 © 
family, that laid house to house, an’ 
field to field, is new sair gane on’ a 
wee, wee farm o the Duke o' Buc- 


eleuch's. The ancient curse had ler unfair 
on 


ed on these men, if ever it ligh 


when he di — I have read 
it a hunder times in St Mary's kirk- 


say it ower. But it says that 
he was eyes to the.blind, and feet to 
the lame, and that the Lord would 
zequite him in a day to come, or some- 
thing to that Now that said 
a great deal for him, master, although 
Providence has seen meet to strip his 
rece e a their worldly i 
But take an auld fools advice, and 


pronounced 
thet carse, it will take effect. I’m an 
anid man, an’ I hae seen mony dash 
mede that way, but I never saw ane 
o' them come to good ! There was first 
Murray of Glenvath ; why, it was un- 


—— what land that man possessed. 
Now his family has not a furr in the 
twa counties. Then there was his 


was Grieve of Willensice ; 


a on 
good farms, at ae time. ere are 
they a’ now ?" Neither Aim nor his hae 
a furr in the twa counties. Let me 
tell ye, master—for ye're but a young 
man, an I Ahi light ay ye to see 
things in a right light—that ye may 
blame the wars; ye may blame 
government; an’ ye may blame the 
parliamenters ; but there's a hand that 
higher than a’ these ; an’ gin ye 
dinna look to that, ye'll never look to 
the right source either o’ your prospe- 
rity or adversity. An’ I sairly doubt 
that the pride o the farmers was raised 
to ower great a pitch, that Providence 
has been brewing a day of humiliation 
them, and that there will be a 
— hands aince mair, as there 

ut this time hunder an’ forty 


i 


» 


jt 
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* Then I youshepherds ex. 

pect to have about with us, or 

so? Well, I don't see anything very 
ir in it.” 


** Ay, but I fear we will be as far 
aneath the right medium for a while, 
as ye are startit aboon it. We'll make 
a fine hand doing the honours o' the 

d mansion-houses that ye hae big- 
git for us ; the cavalry exercises ; 
guns an' the pointers; the wine an' 
punch drinking ; an’ the singing 
o the deboshed sangs. But we'll just 
come to the right set again in a gene- 
ration or twa, and then as soon as we 
get ower hee, we'll get a downcome in 
a — — I say, how 

il you grand gentlemen take wi’ a 
shepherd's life? How will ye like to 
be turned into reeky holes like this, 
where ye can hardly see your fingers 
afore ye, an’ be reduced to the parritch 
and the horn- P" 

** I cannot tell, Andrew. I suppose 
it will have some advantages. It will 
teach us to say long prayers to put off 
the time; and if we should have the 
misfortune afterwards to pass into the 
bad place that you are all so 
terrified about, why, we will scarcely 
a grea! advantage in dwelling Ín such 
a great advantage in dwelling in su 
& place as this. We'll scarcely know 
the one place from the other.” 

* Ay, but O what a surprise ye wiil 
get when ye step out o' ane o' your 

pelaces into hell A An’ gin ye 

inna repent in time, yell ma 
a dra i Bs o f * Ve 
think ye said a very witty thing 
there; but a’ profane wit's situ’, an’ 
whatever is sinfu’ is shamefu' ; and 
therefore it never suits to be said either 
afore God or mgn. Ye are just a good 
standin’ samplé o the young tenantry 
o' Scotland et this time. Ye're ower 
nteel to be devout, an'. ye look ower 
high, and depend ower muckle on the 


the armo flesh, to regard the rod and Him 


that hath appointed it, But it will fa’ 
wi the mair weight o' that! A blow 
that is seen coming may be wardit off ; 


but if ane’s sae proud as no to regard 
— leas scaith that he be knockit 
wh.” 


** I see not how any man can ward 
off this blow, Andrew. It has gather- 
ed its overwhelming force in springs 
over which we have no control, and 
is of that nature that no industry of 
man can aught avail. It is merely as 


a drop in bucket ; and I greatly 
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fear that this grievous storm is come 
tp lay the axe to the root of the tree.” 
« I'm glad to hear, however, that 
ye hae some scripture phrases at your 
tongue roots. I never heard you use 
ane in a serious mood before ; an’ I 
hope there will be a reformation yet. 
If adversity will hae that effect, I 
submit to my share o' the logs that 
the storm should lie still for a while, 
and cut off a wheen o' the creatures 
that ye aince made eedals o', and now 
dow hardly bide to see. But that's 
the gate wi' a’ things that ane sets up 
for warldly worship in place o' the true 
object ; they turn a’ out curses and 
objects o' shame and disgrace. As for 
warding off the blow, master, I see no 
resource but throwing up the farms 
ilk ane, and trying to save a remnant 
out o’ the fire. The lairds want nae- 
thing better than for ye to rin in ar- 
rears ; then they will get a’ your stocks 
for neist to naething, and have the 
land stockit themsels as they bad lang 
syne; and you will be their keepers, 
or vassals, the same as we are to you 
at present. As to hinging on at the 
present rents, it is silico =the very 
extremity of madness. 1 hae been a 
herd here for fifty years, an' I ken as 
weel what the ground will pay at 
every price of &3 you do, and I 
daresay a great better. When 1 
came here first, your father paid less 
than the third of the rent that you 
are bound to pay; sheep of every de- 
scription were dearer, lambe, ewes, 
and wedders; and ren me he was 
making no money of it, honest man, 
but merely working his way, with some 
years a little over, and some naething. 
And how is it possible that you can 
pay three times the rent at the same 
prices o' sheep? I say the very pre- 
sumption of the thing is sheer mad- 
ness. And it is not only this farm, 
DENT oe average of 
all the farms in the country, that he- 
Sore the French war began, the sh 
were dearer than they are now—t 
farms were not above one-third of the 
renis-at an average, and the farmers 
were not making any money. They 
have lost their summer day during the 
French war, which will never return 
te them ; and the only resource they 
liave, that I can see, is to abandon 
their farms in time, and try to save a 
remnant. Things will come to their 
true level presently, but not afore the 
auld stock o' farmers are crushed pest 
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rising An’ then I little wat 
what's to come o' ye ; for an we herds 
get thé land, we winna employ you as 
our s , that you may 

on." 


* Well, Andrew, these are curious 
faets that you tell me of the land ha- 
ving all changed occupiers about acer- 
tain period. I wish you could have 
stated the causes with certainty. Was 
not there a great loss on this farm 
once, when it was said the burn was 
so dammed up with dead careases that 
it changed ita course ?” 

*€ Ay, but that’s quite a late story. 
It happened in my own day, and I be- 
lieve mostly through mischance. That 
was the year Rob Dodds was lost in 
the Carny Cleuch. I remember of it, 
but cannot tell what year it was, for’ 
M. but a little bilsh o' a callant 


* Who was Rob Dodds? I never 
heard of the incident before.” 
* Ay, bat your father remembered 
weel ot ; for he sent a’ his men mony 
a day to look for the corpee, but a’ to 
nae purpose. I'll never forget it ; for 
it made ah impression on me sae.deep 
that I coudua get rest i’ my bed for 
months and days. He was a young 
handsome bonny lad, an honest man’s 
only son, and was herd wi’ Tam Lin- 
ton in the Birkbill. The Lintons were 
sair come down then; for this Tam 
was a herd, and had Rab hired as his 
assistant. Weel, it sae happen'd that 
Tam's wife had occasion to eross the 
wild heights atween the Birkhill and 
Tweedsmuir, to see her mother, or 
sister, on some ; and Tam sent 
the young man wi her to ste her ower 
the Donald’s Cleuch edge. It was in 
nae a — and, if I — 
ight, this time sixty years. : 
morning was calm, frosty, and threat- 
ening snaw, but the ground clear of ít 
at the time they set out. Rob had 
orders to set his miatreseto the height, 
and return home; but by the time 
they had got to the height, the maw 
come ori, 80 the good lad went all 
the way through Guemshope with her, 
and in sight of the water o' Frood. 
He crossed all the wildest o' the 
heights on his return in safety ; and 
on the middle-end, west of Loch- 
Skene, he met with Robin Laidlaw, 
that went to the Highlands and grew 
a great farmer after that. Robin was 
gathering the Balmoody ewes ; and as 
ey were neighbours, and both herd- 


1993. 
ing to ae master, Laidlaw testified 
some anxiety that the young man 
might not find his way hame, for the. 
blast had then come on yery severe. 
Dodds leugh at him, an' said, * he 
was nae mair feared for finding the 
gate hame, than he was for finding 
the gate to his mouth when he was 
hungry. * Weel weel,’ quo’ Robin, 
‘keep the band o’ the hill a the way, 
for I hae seen as clever a fellow war- 
red on sic a day ; an’ be sure to hund 
the ewes out o the Brand Lew scores 
as ye gang by.’ ‘Tammy charged me 
to bring a backfu' o' peats wi' me,' said 
he, ‘but I think I'll no gang near the 
t stack the day. * Na, quo’ Ro- 
‘I think yell no be sae mad.’ 

* But, O man,’ quo’ the lad, * hae & 
ony bit bread about your pouches, for 
Im unco hungry. The wife was in 
sic a hurry that I had to come away. 
without getting ony breakfast, an' I 
had sae far to gang wi' her, that I'm 
wn unco toom i the inside.’ * The 

d ae inch I hae, Robie, my man, or 

ye should hae had it,’ quo’ Laidlaw. 
* But an that be the case, gang straight 
hame, and never heed the ewes, come 
o them what will.’ *O there's nae 
fear !’ said he, * I'll turn the ewes, 
and be hame in time too.” And 
with that he left Laidlaw, and went 
down the Middle-Craig-end, jumping 
and playing in a frolicsome way ower 
his stick. He had a large lang-nebbit 
staff in his hand, which Laidlaw took 
pror notice of, thinking it would 

a good help for the young man in 
the rough way he had to gang. 

**'There was never another word about 
the matter till that day eight days. 
The storm having increased to a ter- 
rible drift, the snaw had grown very 
deep, and the herds, wha lived about 
three miles si » hadna met for a’ 
that time. But that day Tam Linton 
an’ Robin Laidlaw met at the Tail 
Burn ; an’ after cracking a lang time 
thegither, Tam says to the tither, just 
as it war by — * Saw ye = 
thing o our young dinnagood this day 
eight days, Hobin ? He gaed awa that 
morning to set our goodwife ower the 
height, an’ has never mair lookit near 
me, the careless rascal !' 

** * Tam Linton, what's that you're 
saying? what's that I hear ye say- 
ing, Tam Linton ?' quo' Robin, wha 
was dung clean stupid wi' horror. 
‘ Hae ye never seen Rob Dodds sin’ 


Ld 


that morning he away wi your 
€ g gaed y wi you 
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* © Na, never,’ quo the tither. i 

‘<< Why then, sir, let me tell ye, that 
you'll never see him again in this world 
alive,’ quo’ Robin, ‘ fer he left me on 
the Middle-end on his way hame that 
day at eleven o'clock, just as the day 
was coming to the warst.-—But, Tam 
Linton, what was't ye war saying? 
Yere telling me a great lee, man.—Do 
ye say that ye haena seen Rob 
sin’ that day ?' 

*** Haena I tauld ye that I hae never 
seen his face sinsyne !' quo’ Tammie. 

** * Sae I hear ye saying,’ quo’ Robin 
again. ‘ But ye're tellin’ me a down- 
right made lee. The thing’s no possi~ 
ble; for ye hae the very staff i' your 
hand that he had in his, when he left 
me in tbe drift that day.' 

** I ken naething about sticks or 
staves, Robin Laidlaw, says Tam, 
lookin' rather like ane catehed in an 
ill turm. ‘ The staff wasna likely to 
come hame without the owner ; and I 
can only say, I hae seen nae mair o' 
Rob Dodds sin' that morning ; an' I 
had thoughts that, as the day grew 
sae ill, he had hadden forrit a' the 

wi our wife, and was biding 
wi' her fo'ka a' this time to bring her 
et again when the storm had set- 
** * Na na, Tammie, ye needna get 
into ony o' thae lang-windit stories wi’ 
me, quo’ Robin. * ForI tell ye that's 
the staff that Rob Dodds had in his 
hand when I last saw him ; sae ye have 


either seen him dead or living—I'll 


gie my oath to that.’ 
s: Ye had better take care what ye 
say, Robin Laidlaw,' says Tam, vera 


fiercely, ‘or I'll maybe make ye blithe © 


to éat in your w n. 

« What I hae said, Pistand to, Tam- 
my Linton,’ says Robin. ‘ An’ mair 
than that,’ says he, ‘ if that good 
young man has come to an untimely 
end, I'll see his blood requited at your 
hand.’ | 

« Then there was word sent away to 
the Hopehouse to his parents, and ye 
may weel ken, master, what heav 
news it was to them, for Rob was their 
only son ; they had gien him a good 
education, an muckle muckle they 
thought e' him; but naething wad 
serve him but he wad be a shepherd. 
His father came wi’ the maist 9 
Etterick — at his pst ns mony 
sharp and threatening words there past 
atween him and Tam ; but what could 
they make o't ? The lad was lost, and 
nae law, nor nae revenge could restore 


^ 
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for't, but to spread athwart a’ the hills 
looking for the corpse. The hale 
country raise for ten miles round, on 
ane or twa good days that happened ; 
but the maw was still lying, an’ a 
their looking was in vain. Tam Lin- 
ton wad look nane. He took the dorts, 
and never heeded the fo'k mair than 
they hadna been there. A’ that — 
atween Loch-Skene an’ the Birkhi 
was just movin’ wi’ fo'k for the space 
o' three weeks, for the twa auld fo'k, 
the lad’s parents, coudna get ony rest, 
an’ fo’k sympathized uncosair wi them. 
At length the snaw gaed maistly away, 
an’ the weather turned fine, an I gaed 
out ane o the days wi’ my father to 
look for the body. But, aih wow! I 
was a feared wight! whenever I saw 
a bit sod, or a knowe, or a grey stane, 
I stood still an’ trembled-for fear it 
was the dead man, and no ae step 
- durst I steer — till my — 

up toa’ thae things. I gaed nae 
— look for inco se; forI'm 
sure if we had found the body I wad 
hae gane out o my judgment. 

** At length every body tired o' look- 
ing, but the auld man himsel. He 
travelled day after day, ill weather 
and good weather, without intermis- 
sion. They seid it was the waesomest 
thing ever was seen, to see that 
auld grey-headed man gaun sae 
by himsel’, looking for the-remains o' 
his only son. The maist part o' his 
friends advised him at length to ge 
up the search, as the finding o the 
body seemed a thing a'thegither hope- 
less. But he declared he wad look for 
his son till the day o' his death ; and 
.if he could but find his bones, he would 

ry them away from the wild moors 
and lay them in the grave where he 
was to lie himeel’, Tam Linton was 
apprehended, and examined on oath 
afore the sheriff; but there was nae 
proof could be led against him, an’ he 
wan off. He swore.that, as far as he 
remembered, he got the staff os 
at the mouth o' the peat stack ; an 
that he conceived that either the lad 
' or himsel’ had left it there some day 
when bringing away a burden of peats. 
The shepherds’ peats had not been led 
home that year, and the stack stood 
on a hill head, half a mile frae the 
house, and the herds were obliged to 
carry them home as they needed them. 

* But there was & mystery hung 
over that lad's death that was never 
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mind, that Linton knew of the body 
a’ the time ; and also, that the young 
man had not come by his desth fairly. 
It was proven that — had 
come hame several times, that 
Tam Linton had been seen kicking it 
frae about his house ; and as the 
could be no where all that time, but 
waiting on the body, if that had not 
been concealed in some more than or- 
dinary way, the dog would at least 
have seen. At length, it was sug- 
gested to the old man, that there were 
alwaysdead lights hovered over a corpse 
by night, if the body was left exposed 
to the air; and it was a fact that two 
drowned men had been found in a 
field of whins, where the water had 
left the bodies, by means of the dead 
lights, a very little while before that. 
On the first calm night, therefore, the 
ee gno went i. the — 
al , to the to & hi i 
that overlooked all t aimi share 
there was ony likelihood that the body 
would be lyiug. He watched there the 
lee-lang night, keeping his eye con- 
stantly roaming ower the broken waste 
over against him, but he never no- 
ticed the least glimmer of the dead 
lights. About midnight, however, he 
heard a dog barking ; it likewise 
twa or three melancholy yowls, and 
then ceased. Robin Dodds was con- 
vinced it was bis son's dog ; but it was 
at such a distance, being about twa 
miles off, that he coudna be sure where 
it was, or which o' the hills on the 
opposite side it was on. The second 
night he kept. watch on- the Path 
Knows, a hill which he — the 
howling o' the dog came frae. But 
that hill being all surrounded to the 
west and north by tremendous ravines 
and cataracte, he heard nothing o' the 
dog. In the course of the night, how- 
ever, he ae or — — mo- 
mentary glimmer o' light, in the depth 
of the great gulf immediately below 
where he sat ; and that at three dif- 
ferent times, always in the same place. 
He now became convinced that the re- 
mains o' hisdear son were in the bottom 
of the linn, s place which he conceived 
inaccessible to man ; it being so deep 
from the summit where he stood, that 


the roar o' the waterfall only reached 


his ears now and then wi a loud 

whush ! as if it had been a sound wan- 

dering across the hills by itsel’. Bat 
° 10 
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sde intent was Robin on this Willie- 
an-the-wisp light, that he took land- 
marks free ae summit to the 
ether, to make sure o' the place; and 
as soon as daylight came, he set about 
finding a passage down to the bottom 
of the linn. He effected this by co- 
ming to the foot of the linn, and tra- 
cing its course backward, sometimes 
wading in water, and sometimes clam- 
bering over rocks, till at length, with 
8 beating heart, he reached the very 
spot where he perceived the light ; and 
i the grey o the morning, he saw 
there was something lying there that 
differed in colour from the iron-hued 
stones, aud rocks, of which the linn 
was composed. He was in great asto- 
nishment what this could be ; for, as 
he came closer on it, he saw it had no 
likeness to the dead body o' a man, 
but rather appeared to be a heap 0 
bed-clothes, And what think you it 
turned out to be? For I see ye're 
owring as your een were gaun to loup 
x Just either mair i less than 
a strong mineral well ; or what the doc- 
tors ca’ a callybit spring, a’ boustered 
about wi’ heaps o' soapy, limy ‘kind o’ 
stuff, that it seems had thrown but a 
sort o' fiery vapours i’ the night-time. 
** However, Robin being unable to do 
ony mair in the way o' searching, had 
now nae hope left but in finding his 
dead son by some kind o' supernatural 
means. Sae he determined to watch a 
third night, and that at the very iden- 
tical peat-stack where it had been said 
his son's staff was found. He did sae ; 
an’ about midnight, ere ever he wist, 
the dog set up a howl close beside 
him. He called on him by his name, 
and the dog came and fawned on his 
old acquaintance, and whimpered, and 
whinge, an’ made sic a wark, as cou'd 
hardly hae been trowed. Robin keepit 
him in his bosom a’ the night, and fed 
him wi’ pieces o' bread, and said mony 
kind things to him; and then as soon as 
the sun rose, he let him gang ; and the 
poor affectionate creature went straight 
to his dead master ; who, after al], was 
lying in a little green sprithy hollow, 
not above a musket-shot from the peat- 
stack. This rendered the whole affair 
more mysterious than ever ; for Robin 
Dodds himself, and above twenty men 
beside, could all have made oath that 
they had looked into that place again 
an Papin, and that so minutely, that 
a dead bird could not have been in it, 
that they would not have seen. How- 
Vor. XTII. 
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ever, there the body of the youth was 
tten, after having been lost for the 
ong space of ten weeks ; and not in a 
state of great decay neither, for it ra- 
ther appeared swollen, as if it had been 
lying among water. 

“ Conjecture was now driven to great 
extremities in accounting for all these 
circumstances. It was manifest to 
every one, that the body had not been 
all the time in that place. But then, 
where had it been? Or what could 
have been the reasons for concealing 
it? These were the puzzling consider- 
ations. There were a hunder different 
things suspectit ; and mony o' them, 
I dare say, a hunder miles frae the 
truth ; but on the whole, Tammy was 
sair lookit down on, and almaist pera- 
fectly abhorred by the country ; for it 
was weel kenn'd that he had been par- 
ticularly churlish and severe on the 

oung man at a’ times, and secmed to 

ave a peculiar dislike to him. An it 
hadna been the wife, wha was a kind 
considerate sort o' a body, if gi'en 
Tam his will, it was reckoned he wad 
hae hungered the lad to dead. After 
that, Tammy left the place, an’ gaed 
away, I watna where; and the ceun- 
try, I believe, came gayan near to the 
truth o’ the story at last. There was 
a girl in the Birkhill house at the time, 
whether a daughter o' Tam's, or no, I 
hae forgot, though I think otherwise. 
However, she durstna for her life tell 
a’ she kenn’das lang as the investigation 
was gaun on ; butit at last spunkit out 
that Rob Dodds had got hame safe 
eneugh ; and that Tam got into a great 
rage 8t him, because he had not 
brought a burden o’ peats, there baie. 
none in the house. 'The youth ex 
himself on the score of fatigue and 
hunger; but Tammy swore at hím, 
and said, * The de'il be in your teeth, 

in they shall break bread, till ye gang 

ck out to the hill-head and bring a 
burden o' peats.” Dodds refused ; on 
which Tam struck him, and forced him 
away ; and he went crying an’ greetin’ 
out at the door, but never came back: 
She also told, that after poor Rob was 
lost, Tam tried several times to get at 
his dog to fell it with a stick, but the 
creature was terrified for him, and 
made its escape. It was therefore 
thought, an' there was little doubt, 
that Rob, through fatigue and hunger, 
and reckless of death at the way he 
had been guidit, went out to the bill, 


‘and died at the paries the mouth 
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of which was a shelter from the drift- 
wind ; and that his cruel master, con- 
scious o' the way he had used him, 
and dreading skaith, had trailed away 
the body, and sunk it in some pool in 
these unfathomable linns, or otherwise 
concealed it, wi’ the intention, that 
the world might never ken whether 
the lad was actually dead or had ab- 
rise If He M not been s wre 

, from which it appears he ha 

— unable to conceal pp and the old 
man’s perseverance, to whose search 
there appeared to be no end, it is pro- 
bable he would never have laid the 
body in a place where it could bave 
been found, otherwise than by watch- 
ing and following the dog. By that 
mode, the intentional concealment of 
the se would have been discover- 
ed, so that Tammy all that time could 
not be quite at his ease, and it was no 
wonder he attempted to fell the dog. 
But where the body could have been 
deposited, that the faithful animal was 
never discovered by the searchers, du- 
a he day, for the space of ten 
weeks, that baffled a’ the conjectures 
that ever could be tried. 

cc The two old people, the lad’s father 
and mother, never got over their great 
and cruel loss. They never held up 
their heads again, nor joined in society 
ony mair, except in attending divine 
worship. It might be truly said o’ 
them, that they spent the few years 
that they survived their son in con- 
stant prayer and humiliation ; but 
they soon died, short while after ane 
anither. As for Tam Linton, he left 
this part of the country ; but it was 
said there was a curse hung over him 
an’ his a’ his life, an’ that he never did 
mair weel. That was the year, mas- 
ster, on which our burn was dammed 
wi the dead sheep ; and in fixing the 
date, you see, I hae been led into a 
lang story, and am just nae farther 
wi’ the main point than when I began." 

* | wish from my heart, Andrew, 
that you would try to fix a great many 
old dates in the same manner ; for I 
confess I am more interested in your 
lang stories, than in either your lang 
prayers, or your lang sermons, about 
repentance and ameniinent. But pray, 
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were talking of the judgments 

that overtook Tis Linton—W as that 

the same Tam Linton that was preci- 

itated from the Brand Law by the 

reak ofa snaw wreathe, and he and all 

his sheep jammed into the hideous 
gulf, called The Grey Mare's Tail ?" 

* The very same, sir; and that 
might be accountit ane o' the first 
judgments that befel him, for there 
were many of his ain in the 
flock. Tum asserted all his life, that 
he went into the linn along with his 
hirsel, but no man ever believed him ; 
for there was not one of the sheep 
came out alive, and how it was pomme 
ble for the carl to have come aafe out, 
naebody could see. It was, i , 
quite impassable ; fer it had. been such 
a break of snaw as had scarcely ever 
been seen. The gulf was crammed sue 
fu’, as shat ane could hae gane ower it 
like a pendit brigg; and no a single 
sheep could be gotten out, either dead 
or living. When the thaw came, the 
burn wrought a passage for itself be- 
low the snaw, but the arch stood till 
summer. I have heard my father oft 
describe the appearance of that vault 
as he saw it on his way from Moffat 
fair. Ane hadna gane far into it, he 
said, till it turned darkish, like an ill- 
hued! twilight; an’ sic a like arch o' 
carnage he never saw! There were 
limbs o’ sheep hingin’ in a’ directions, 
the snaw was wedged sae firm. Some 
hale carcases hung by the neck, some 
by a spauld; then there was a hale 
forest o' legs sticking out in ae place, 
an’ horns in another, terribly mang'ed 
an’ broken ; an’ it was a thegither sic 
a frightsome-looking place, that he was 
blithe to get vut o't again." 

After looking at the sheep, tastin 
old Janet's best kebbuck, and oetm 
cakes, and preeing the whisky bottle, 
the young farmer again set out through 
the deep snaw, on his way home. But 
Andrew made bim promise, that if the 
weather did not amend, he was to 
come back in a few days and see how 
the poor sheep were coming on ; and, 
as an inducement, promised to tell him 
a great many old anecdotes of the 
shepherd's life. 
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LOVE, A POEM, IN THREE PARTS; TO WHICH 1$ ADDED, THE GIAÓUR, 
AN HISTORICAL POEM. BY E. ELLIOT.® 


looking about 
er to immolate 
to our fury —some victim to break u 
on the wheel, and to whom we might 
ive, with soft reluctant amorous de- 
y, the coup-de-grace. But it is ama- 
sing what difficulty there is in laying 
hands upon a suitable culprit. It is 
not a mere bleckhead we are in search 
of ; for in that case, we should only 
have to go into the Phrenological So- 
ciety, and, without any selection, take 
first inember we met,—2a block- 
hezi, ne doubt, of the first magnitude. 
Neither is your absolute knave the man 


Wa have been ong 


for our purpose, otherwise a Radical. 


or a Cockney would comequite pat. We 
long for a mixed character, in whom 
the elements of folly and blackguard- 
iem are all so ‘happily met as to fit 
him, in an sapeciall manner, for the 
rim of the wheel, or the pulleys of the 


rack. Now, perhaps we are too fasti- 
dious. Perhaps our eye is upon many 


such, and yet they do not appear to us 
to belong i the — — Our 
hand is beginning to forget its cun- 
ning; we shall by and by flourish 
even the knout inefficiently, and rogues 
will escape to Pisa, who ought to have 
been banished to Siberia with slit 
noses. 

Besides being thus defrauded of our 
just end natural pleasures, we are be- 
ginning te lose our character for stern 
and inflexible justice. ‘Fhe relaxation 
ef punishment, it has been hinted to 
us, will ultimately increase the num- 
ber of offenders ; and the public is ex- 
pecting a renewal of those executions 
which, it is alleged, were at once salu- 
tary and pleasant to look upon, when 
** our auld cloak was new." We have 
in our eye six criminals, two in verse, 
and four in prose, whom we intend to 
put to desth in a few months. Three 
of them know whom we mean; aud 
three of them are like the silly sheep, 


Pleased to the last, they crop their fow- 
And kiss the hind just raised to shed their 
blood.” 


On perusing a few pages of the vo- 
kıme whose title we have given above, 
eur eyes glistened, and our beard curl- 
ed, for we thought we had him fast, 
a that oe E. Elliot had — 
only to aay bis prayers. /Our gout flew 
off from the paint of our great toc ; 


and an expression, which some foolish 
would.have called diabolical, 

ut wbich was, in truth, only se- 
vere in middle-aged beauty, illumina- 
ted our editorial features. We read on 


on, “nursing our wrath to keep it. : 


warm ;" butit would not do; the rigid 
brow relaxed ; the set teeth opened into 
a smile; the compressed lips assumed 
each the globular form of the small red 
ar gooseberry; the merciless eye 
mildly tipt the wink ; and the right 
hand, uplifted to destroy, fell down up- 
on the green-board, and upset the very 
ink in which it was about to write the 
sentence of temporal damnation. 
Now, Master E. Elliot, when you 
have brought yourself to understand 
what an escape you have had, how will 
you shew your gratitude? Will you 
include us in your next satire? Or 
send us a dozen of champagne? Will 
ya proclaim or denounce? Will you 
w or bristle? Bubble or squeak ? 
Flatéer or fall foul? Something you 
must do ; for it is no every-day occur- 
rence to be on the brink of death, and 
benevolently snatched back by the very 
hand that had been scretched out to 
_tumble you over the precipice. , Take 
our life; and many years may you en- 
joyit! for you are a bitof tolerablestuff; 
and although neither a Jem Belcher nor 
a Randall, as our friend Pierce Egan 
would say, yet you can hit pretty hatd, 
and there are no symptoms of the white 
feather. i 
With respect to your poem, called 
* Lovz," which is in two parts, each 
pn being in several books, we beg 
eave to shy that concern altogether 
for the present, James Hogg says, 
that 
** Love is like a dizziness, 
It will pot let a puir bodie 
Gang about his business !” 
And as we have a great deal of busi- 
ness to go about this month, of which 
the writing of the whole of this Num- 
ber is but a portion, we cannot, be- 
fore the month of April, either make 
or read Love. But without reading 
Mr E. Elliot's poem of Love, we can 
assure him, on our word of honour, 
that it is very so—so. It has not the 
appearance of being a poem ; and 
in this instance, we shall trust to ap- 
nces. There are too many capi- 
tals in almost every page that we cut 
up ; ?'s and !'s are too rife, and the 
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glancer is too often told ** Go where," 
and too often asked '* What !?” ond 
too often answered ** Yes"—a4t the be- 
ginning of a line, when he has not been 
asking a single question. God knows 
what the poem is about. We have no 
idea ; and how should we, when, as 
as we were just saying, we have not 
read a single line in it from beginning 
to end — pons will find that novoy 
‘ean r a long, in an 
books upon Lore Fiet him ajs read 
his own, and we bet him pounds to 
nies he falls asleep, unless he reads 
ty, and gets a friend to prick his 
legs with a fork below the table. Let us 
not ‘be misunderstood. Mr Elliot is 
a clever man, and we should like to 
see him who would deny it. But a 
cleverer man even than Mr Elliot 
. would look silly making love or love- 
verses. Turning away, therefore; from 
Love with a yawn, as a thing wholly 
unsuitable to our years and profession, 
we came with a wellalessed. face upon 
8 letter in prose to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Byron. The epistle shews 
that Mr E. Elliot can do something 
else than * sport with the tangles of 
Nesra's hair ;” he leaves off billing 
and cooing, and all that sort of thing, 
and tackles to his lordship with as 
right good will as the Gasman did to 
Neate, and, we must say, with some- 
what similar success. He ruffians his 
lordship, but he never once knocks 
him down cleanly ; the peer keeps his 
pins ; and we advise Master E. Elliot 
to look about him, for his lordship's 
right-hand is like the kick of a horse, 
and if it should chance to come in con- 
tact with the knowledge-box of this 
rough commoner, Mr Elliot will say, 
as Nosworthy did of a blow from 
Dutch Sam, * that it was all the 
world like a thousand bugs crawling 
inside of-his ear." 

It — from this letter that Mr 
Elliot has waxed very wroth with Lord 
Byron, on account of various misde- 
meanours imputed to his lordship, that 
- really do not appear to us to be of that 
kind that need make our friend so like 
& porcupine. He begins with telling 
his lordship, ** The language in which 
I purpose to address you will be some- 
- what less adulatory than that to which 
you have been too much accustomed.” 

is is not very happy. No doubt 
Lord Byron has been a good deal be- 

raised ; but what the devil would Mr 
iot be at? Has not the noble Childe 
been abused in equal proportion? Is 
MrElliot the first man who has thrown 
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been raked already for dead cate? and 
where has this somnolent Satyrist and 
Sciolist been snoring, that he now 
dreams of being in the van of the Ve- 
— He "rag up be uices as 
pompoasly as i were an 
universal delusion. My sir, 

is not, believe us, one word in this letter 
of yours that has not been spluttered 
out against Lord Byron a thousand 
times ; and if your of Love is no 
more original than this, it must just be 
the old art over again. If hig lord- 
ship should happen to read your letter, 
there is no saying what he will do with 
it, for old, stale, rancid abuse, (we speak 
from experience) goes the way of all 
flesh. If you have got any thing to say 
against any man, let it be something 
new, and startling to himself or others. 
It is not gentlemanly to insult asleep a 
nobleman, by the monotonous repeti- 
tion of newspaper pargtrapbs, and the 
slang of blue-stocking coteries. 

But Mr Elliot now and then tries to 
be original ; and then indeed his con- 
dition is deplorable. ‘ It will not be 
too late for you to undervalue tragedy, 
when the author of abortive dramas 
and rhymed tours, shall have made his 
third dramatic attempt and succeed- 
ed? Are all your works worth the Isa- 
bella of Southern? Would five hun- 
dred Byrons make half a dramatist ?" 

By rhymed tours, Mr E. Elliot, au- 
thor of Love, Night, &c., means the 
Four Cantos of Childe Harold ! This is 
mere impotent siliness. Any three 
consecutive stanzas of that rhymed 
Tour is worth all that ever was written 
by all the Elliots. That is far nearer 
the mark than “ five hundred Byrons 
meking half a dramatist.” As to the 
Isabella of Southern, it is a dull, dis- 
agreeable affair.—But hush—hark— 
hear—hear! ** When will you for- 
get or forgive the APPALLING APPA- 
RITION OF MinANDOLA?" O, lack- 
a-day, Mr E. Elliot, what an idiet 
have you become! Lord Byron made 
miserable in unforgiving envy, by Wil. 
liam Procter! Read Mirandola, and 
then read 'Sardanapalus! and you 
will feel as if turning from the Lon- 
don to Blackwood's Magazine. Mi- 
randola is the only worthless, utterly 
worthless thing, its author ever wrote. 
It is a mere drivel—all lees. Mr Proce 
ter is a pretty poet, and we are glad to 
see that he is about to be delivered of 
a bantling. With gentle hand shall we 
rock the cradle! But Mirandola is 
damned. We saw it damned—it was 

no sooner blown than blasted." Mr 
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lous as he plesses, but he has no right 
to make Barry Cornwall William Proc- 
ter so ; for he is a sensible n, and 
takes his own praises into his own de- 
licate, white, small-fingered hand. 

Mr Elliot then informs the Noble 

Bard—'' My Lord, you have many, 

many contemporaries and coun- 
trymen, (doomed to live and die in ob- 
scurity), whose powers, if displayed, 
would dwarf into pigmy insignificance, 
theintellectual stature of Lord Byron.” 

Now, my good fellow, you are bound 
to mention a few names here, and to 
inform us where some dozens of these 

iants have their domiciles. Among 
e five or six hundred millions of hu- 
man beings now live, all of whom are, 
we presume, Lord Byron’s contempo- 
raries, there must no doubt be many 

Jong-headed intelligent people. But 
why don't they come. forth, and shew 
themselves in ‘the ring? What does 
Mr Elliot know about them, since 
they have not displayed their powers? 
There is good reason to think, that 
there are many men in England who 
could lick both Neate and Spring. 
But why don't they? ** A mute in- 

lorious Milton” is all very well in 
is own way, among his village peers, 

the sexton, barber, man-midwife, &c., 
but there let him rest, —since he wont 
write & Paradise Lost. If Lord By- 
ron is to be thus dwarfed, pray, Mr 
E. Elliot, ** hast thou no fears of thy 
presumptuous self ?" What a Geoffrey 
‘Hudson in intellect must thou be, if 
Byron is & Borulansky? Nay, no- 
thing else than a wooden manniken— 
a human-faced ninc-pin—the minutest 
of all the progeny of Tom Thumb. 

. Mr Elliot hasa craze upon the subject 
of Lake Poetry. He cannot get over By- 
ron's sneers and sarcasms at Words- 
worth, Southey, and Coleridge. Admit 
that his lordship is a very bad boy in 
longing at his betters. What then? 
Wholooks for perfect propriety and de- 
corum from Lord Byron? Nobody. 
Then, why all this splutter ? His lord- 
ship knowsa great deal better than Mr 
Elliot the genius of these writers. But 
they abused him, one and all of them, 
and that too when he was first appear- 
ing dbove the horizon; and, being 
touchy, he throws a few squibs among 
the Lakers; all perfectly harmless. 
And nothing can be more laughable 
than to hear Mr Elliot roaring out 
* Murder—murder !—Fire—fire !— 
Thievcs— thieves !—- Robbers—-rob- 
bers !" when there is no mischief at 

ali; and when the Lakers are all wea- 
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ving away at their interminab 
just the same as if neither Lor 
nor Mr Elliot had ever delig 
mother's eyes with the “ appa 
parition of a man-child.” 

After a deal of trash about 
« Malignant mediocrity,” &c. 
veral magnanimous declaratio: 
belief, that his lordship is nı 
all, Mr Elliot then asserts, tha 
is he any thing of a critic. ^ 
ging the question is argument, 
tulant absurdity wit, your lett 
Rev. W. L. Bowles is, the m 
and triumphant work ever v 
Pray, Master Elliot, since By 
ged the question, what is tl 
tion ?—Art and Nature! H 
Don't you know that his lord 
quizzing all the time? So, v 
believe, was our friend Bowles 
Elliot is here as dull as a pew! 
gil.—'* Never," quoth he, **« 
days of Junius, did any autho 
Such a castigation, as your 1 
antagonist has inflicted on yo 
mip. You are the Sir Willian 
of the Controversy,” &c. How 
will laugh at you—you ninny. 
this! You might as well tickle 
nostrils with a feather, and t 
a — — since the 
Mars a devil beer 
ed alive] — 

After the ** Letter" comes 
called The Gisour, which w 
over in our usual humdrum w 
thought very bed, although 
tains, we s t, some goodii 
We have ] it over again, 
view of extracting some, but 1 
not prevail upon ourselves to d: 
whole composition is so curse: 
sonal We bate all personalit: 
the sin of the age. Some pas: 
this Giaour—indeed all of the 
extremely scurrilous; but wi 
not prove that but by quoti 
whole poem ; and that Mr Ell: 
not expect, nor would our read 
prove. However, on the wh 
think very highly both of him | 
volume, and shall be most happ 
him at Ambros:'s, 

Is Elliot a real name? Such 
general want of good faith now. 
among authors, that they th 
more of telling a lie, than of 
their breakfast. The system c 
fying one's name, cannot be | 
verely condemned by every 
man. No man would do so w 
the slightest ides of filia! picty 
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TALES O' THE DAFT DAYS. 
No. III. 
TALE SECOND. 
The Old Man's Tale; or, Kiispindy Castle. 


Harp by, where Luffness waves its 


wood, 
O'er Aberlady's peaceful bay, 
Kilspindy Castle stands, or stood, 
Alone, and moaldering in decay. 


How oft, in youth’s romantic moods, 
I’ve mused beneath the crumbling pile, 
And linger'd ’mid its solitudes, 
To see the evening on it smile! 


To hear, amid the gtiding gloom, 
The lonely owl, the hollow breeze 
Low whistling on from room to room, 
The rustling boughs, the roaring seas ! 


Night’s concert these—how grand! how 
deep! 
What harmony attunes the whole 
Soft soothing passion unto sleep— 
How pleasing to the Poet's soul! 


Or wing'd my way to see the sun 

-Arise upon its gladden'd towers, 
With ivy moss and weeds o'errun, 

And deck'd with odoriferous flowers! 


Or, clamb'ring to some turret’s peak, | 
Survey’d the varied scenes around : 

Here Gullan Links, retired and bleak, 
There plenty on the eultured ground ! 


Before it rolls the widening Forth, 
Gay spotted o'er with ships and boats; 
Far on the mountains of the north 
Attract the mist that round them floats. 


North-Berwick-Law here to the right, 
His conic form abroad displays ; 

First welcomes back returning light, 
And gazes on its latest rays. 


Tontallon's towers beyond it lower, 
“ Slow mould’ring on their sea-worn 
rock ; 
The bulky Buss, j in sullen power, 
Amid that sea defies its shock, 


There Southern hills their summits rear, 
Thence mountains in the west are 
seen ; 
Here thriving villages appear, 
And numerous farmsteads deck the 
scene. s 


I speak of days long long gone by ; 
How eadly pleasing is Jangsyne ! 

A magic charm—a mystic tie— 
We feel its power, but can't define. 


My wanderings then, O then, forgive, 
I'll to my mournful story turn ; 
Essay to make the past re-live, 
And raise the ashes of the urn.— 


On Peffer’s banks which rilling roll'd 
Beneath Kilspindy’s rugged towers, 
Lived Allice Jack, alone and old, 
The soother of my boyish hoars, 


By secret impulse led along, 
How oft I’ve sought her humble eot, 
To hear again some Scottish song, 
Some story ne’er to be forgot ! 


Her tale was still of other years— 
Kilspindy gay—Kilspindy low, 

And oft I've dew'd with boyish tears, 
The following story of its woe :— 





Sir Ronald Moore, when warm in youth, 
Was generous, ardent, brave, and gay, 

To Wintoun's heiress pledged his trutb, 
And bare sweet Elinor away. 


Kilspindy's halls to festal throngs, 
And to the pair, unclosed at once, 
Re-echoing to enlivening songs, 
And bounding nightly to the dance. 


And soon fair Elinor became 
The mother of a family, 

A blooming boy, Lochiel his name, 
Two daughters, Blanch and Emily. 


Their morn of youth in splendour rose, 
Hope warbled—Syren of the young; 
Fair Pleasure bade her flowers unciose, 
Like bees upon its sweets they hung. 


Yes, youth is like the merry bee, 
Where'er it lights it honey finds; 

While, like the spider vicious, we 
Suck venom with envenom'd minds. 


How blest the mother and the sire! 
For wealth,content, and love were theirs; 
Th’ unsullied years of life retire 
Unruffied by regrets or cares, 


Unto the daughters Beauty becks, 
And at her beck they gaily skip, 

Bhe falls delighted on their necks, 
And revels on the reddening lip. 


Their cheeks she kisses, and they glow, 
Her eye to theirs delusion lends, 
She bids the streamy tresses flow, 
And with their form a freshness blends 


While watchful nature o’er them flies, . 
And breathes a virtue through the 

Leads up the blush-~informs the eyes, 
Awakes the heart, and warms the soul. 


Gay-hearted, tall, yet finely made, 
The dark-eyed Blanch seem'd form'd 
to sway, 
And trip npe in her tartan plaid, 
thian's blithest hearts away. 


Amid them, like the Huntress Queen, 
She loved to chase the deer at morn, 

Exulting through the sylvan scene, 
Enliven'd by the hound and horn. 


While soft, as if of softer kind, 
Her fairer sister lived retired, 

And spent thóse hours upon her mind 
'The other gave to be admired. 


When children yet, beneath their dome 
‘A hopeless orphan William came, 
Unfriended and without & home, 
His father’s worth, his only claim. 


Sir Rovald own'd the claim with joy, 
For once to him his life he owed; 

Thus shelt’ring this unhappy boy, 
Enrieh'd himself while he bestow'd, 


Why loved fair Emily with him, 

Ev’n then, to roam the pebbly beach, 
Or he in groves in evening dim, 

To bang upon her artless speech ? 


The shells he gather'd ever seem'd 
The fairest in her fav'ring eyes; 

The flowers he cull’d, she always deem'd 
Most fragrant, and of brightest dies. 


Yf others smiled, their smiles but came 
Like warmless moon-beams o' er his 
. heart, 

While hers, like suns all light and flame, 
Both life and light at once impart. 


Thus early in the morn of youth, 
They loved, nor knew 'twas love they 
felt, 
Till envious years unveil'd the truth, 
And waked the ingenuous blush of 
guilt. 


All pure that blush by love transfused, 
She blush'd, rememb'ring warm ex- 
pressions, 
Betrag'd into the words she used, 
By yielding artless to impressions. 
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He blush'd, lest in his words and eyes 
. She might have seen the kindling flame, 
Ere known to him, and him despise, 
Unapt his passion, base his aim. i 


They ceased to roam by Peffer's stream, 
Or lose them in the shadowy wood — 

Those days were'dwindled to a dream, 
The scene into a solitude, 


"Twas then that Blanch, in beauty's 
. pride, 
Perceived a stranger in the chase, 
In rich array, and at her side, 
Oft gazing rudely in her face. 


In vain she check'd her courser’s speed, 
Or turn'd away, or urged him on; 
Th’ .uncourteous stranger took no heed 


Till both were in the wood alone. 
Then trembled Blanch—his looks were 
. fierce, 
Although the smile was struggling 
there, e 
His keen dark eye seem'd form'd to 
pierce, 
And show how much his soul could 
dare. l 


* Stay, gentle maiden, where so Beet ? 
The chase already's far away, 
*Dunlevin casts him at thy feet ; 
Now love invites another way. 


* T’ve lands and castle by Dunbar, 
I've both beyond the bonnie Forth; 

Let love then be our guiding star ; 
Fly east, my fair, or let us north. 


* T’ll love thee early, love thee lute, 

. Dili live the vassal of thine eye; 

With thee will ask no more of fate— 
Without thee, I must ling'ring die.” 


* Nor East, nor North, vain man, I go, 
But spurn thy love, and poor pre- : 
tence ; 
Kilspindy's daughter stoop so low ! 
Dunlevin, she commands thee hence.” 


** Commands me !—well, my haughty fair, 
Another day, perbaps, we'll meets 

Your father comes—till then, I swear, 
I'll muse upon this meeting sweet. 


« "Tis true, I knew not that in thee 
The better blood of Wintoun roll'd ; 
But quench that frown, 'tis not for me; 

The slave may brook it—not the bold. 
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“ Be proud—Dunlevin's prouder still; 
Be kind—you'll find him kinder too ; 

If scorn'd, unshaken as yon hill ; 
Refect! be silent! so adieu.” 


She sbudder'd as he scowling spoke, 
With quiv'ring lip and flashing eyes, 
An inward light upon her broke, 
A secret voice that never lies. 


She felt unhappy, restless, sad, 

In reason's eye, without & cause ; 
Essay'd to trifle, and be glad, 

But sadder and more wretched was. 


She told Sir Ronald all—who vow'd 
In secret to revenge the deed ; 

Heap scorn for scorn upon the proud, 
And make the base insulter bleed. 


Parental pride—his House's name, 
Indignant urged and cried, avenge! 

The tide within of scorn and shame, 
Wild rushing, prompted to revenge. 


And soon, by chance remote from view, 
They met upon the lonesome Links; 
High words arose—their blades they 
drew, 
, His heart’s warm tide Dunlevin’s 
drinks. 


The father fell—he tried to speak, 
While stern his murd'rer o'er him 
gazed 
In vain—for death was on his cheek} 
All utt’rance choked—his eye-balls 
glazed ! 


Awhile convulsed, without a groan, 
He fell along the reeking sod ; 

His bosom heaves not—breath is gone; 
His spirit stands before its God. 


Unseen by all but by the eye 

That dives into the lowest deeps, 
Dunlevin, parting with a sigh, 

His course along the ocean keeps, 


Its restless waves and ceaseless roar, 
As "mid the rocks they fret and foam, 
Or tumble on the yellow shore, 
Divert his thoughts while wand'ring 
home. 


But short the calm—for oft the tide 
Within his veins wild throbbing rose, 
His bosom heaved, his features dyed, 
Then sank again into repose. 


So Etna sleeps in dusky eve, 
When up at once the lava boils ; 
Its crest and bosom burn and heave, 
Then back the fiery wave recoils. 
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Around Kiispindy’s gtoomy towers, -~ 
The shades of evcning close apaes; 
But more than darkness on it lowers, 

‘Pale horror sits on every face. 


With morn Sir Ronald left his hall, 
A loving husband glad and gay, 
Now, piteous sight | bewail'd by all, 
Lies shrunk into insentient clay. 


They sadly bear the gory corse 
Unto the home he wont to cheer, 
While Blanch, o'erwhelm'd with swift tè- 


morse, 
Enfrenzied shrieks, but drops no teas. 


Her clammy hands she wrings and wripgs, 
Her bloodless lips convulsive quiver ; 

To heav’n a hopeless look she flings, 
As if her swelling heart would shiver. 


My father, father, where shall I, 
Thy murd'ress, lay or hide my head? 
Upon that guilty head shall lie 
Thy blood, though by another shed. 


« He struck the blow—but I impell'd 
My father to the fatal strife, 

My wounded pride an insult swell'd, 
Thus fir'd thee.to the risk of life.” 


= What insult !” cried Lochiel—“ oh tell 
Of whom, my sister, dost thou speak ? 

Know’st thou by whom our father fell, 
His blood upon this blade shall reek ! 


“ O name him, name—why look so wild, 
Insulter and & murdcrer too ; 
These honour’d locks by blood defil’d, . 
_ Cry vengeance, and shall bave their due. 


 *t These aged limbs, that faded form, 


In equal combat have not stood; -` 
O give me, Blanch ! give, give the neme, 
"Tis call’d for by our father's blood.” 


But in her breast the name lay hid, 
Although a gnawing vulture there ; 
In vain Lochiel implor'd or chid, 
No arts from her the name could tear. 


In vain Lochiel, with filial zeal, 
‘The murd'rer of his parent sought; 
In vain inquiries and appeal, 
None knew with whom Sir Ronald 
fought. 


The once light heart of Blanch Jong sank, 
O'erwhelm'd amid the flood of grief, 
Forlorn within herself she shrank, 
Slow with’ring like an autumn leaf ; 


x] 
Till time, whieh bide the woods reliioom, 
And cheers again the heaving vales, 
Bere off the darker elouds of gloom, ` 

UNE E REN whieh re:pre- 


Yet Blagch's light elastic heart 
Had lost its spring, and danced no 
more; 
Her smiles would melt in tears apart, 
When ranging oft the silent shore. 


The birds were hush'd, and scarce a leaf 
Was quiv' ring in the droway air, 
While twilight, like & midnight thief, 
In silence glided every-where. 


When lo! at once near summer’s close, 
Wild shrieks were heard by Peffer's 
stream ; 
Amain Lochiel and William rose, 
. But all grew silent as a dream. 


"They breathless listen'd—now they shout, 
Along the oily stream tbey go; 
Amid the bushes range about, 
And pry into the food below, 


But nought they spy by bush or tree, 
All seems to sleep in soft repose, 
Nor on tn’ unruffled river see, 
. The smallest dimple as it flows 


Night falls apace, they homeward go, 

fhile sadiy sighs the sleepy breeze ; 

Again are heard the shrieks of woe, 
But faintly fcom the distant seas. 


They grasp their swords—nor speak, but 
swee 
With frenzied ardour to the shore ; 
A speck alone is on the deep; 
"Tis lost! the shrieks are heard no 
more. 


The darkness grows—in grim array 
The clamb'ring clouds scale heav'ns 
blue arch, 
O'errun the empire of the day ; 
. Then down upon its palace march. 


The thick'ning drops with hollow sound 
. Spread o'er the pools from brink to 
brink ; 
Foretell the tempest hov'ring round, 
And ready in its wrath to sink, 


A solemn, awe the scene opprest, 
And sank upon their hearts a weight, 
While homewards hast'ning, ill at rest, 
Revolving some disastrous fate. 


Around is darkness, all is dumb; 
Amain the forky lightnings flash, 

The swelling thunders roaring come,— 
" Earth trembles at the horrid crash. 
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The unieosen'd winds begin to rave, 
. Wild whistling up among the trees, 
Now troll along the bounding wave, . 
Wild sporting o'er the foamy seas: 


Behold far o'et the glesmy vast, " 
A tiny boat—ah, now 'tis lost ! 

See, see a maiden all aghast— ; 

' ‘Two rowers, but they keep their post. 


Stream forth, ye: lightnings of the east, > 
To shew the wand’rers o'er the main; 

Ye billows, heave them on your breast: 
That I may see that boat again. 


"Tis pass'd away, and all is drear, 

. The lurid flashes play no more. 

Alas | some rock’s the funeral bier — 
Or are they safe on Fifan shore? 


But why the anguish and dismay, 
That $1] Kilspindy's. peaceful halls ? 
“o — my child, where dost thou 
: ray 2?" 
*Tis tae her trembling mother calls. 


* Whose shrieks were those }—they were 
not hers-— 
That could not be—oh yes, it might ! 
No, no! they'd struck a mother's ears, 
And flash'd conviction on her sight. 


* Heaven ! Heaven! protect my darling 
child ! 
O lead, O lead her to these arms! 
Restore her pure and undefil'd, 
And lull to rest these dread alarms! 


* O Blanch, my child! my child, return !— 
Yet, gracious God! what meant those 
shrieks ? 
Conviction fires me, and I burn— 
Yes, of thy father’s murd’rer speaks. 


* Thou knew’st bim, yet his name lay hid 
Forever in thy secret breast. 

Thou lov'dst him not—O Heaven forbid! 
Yet wherefore was that name represt ? 


* Mysterious deed !—~Yet, Blanch, come 
~ back! 
Thy wretched mother calls and calls— 
Those shrieks !—O God! I'm ontherack! 
An image haunts me, and appuls! 


* I see my husband's mangled corse! 
'The murd'rer on my daughter seize, 


‘With blood-stain'd hands, and brutal 


force !— 
Save, save! my veins with horror freeze! 


* My son, my blessing on thee light, 
Ev'n as thou dost avenge our name! , 
Go forth; go, rest not day nor night: 
Bear with thee ‘aword and quenchicss 
flame. 
os 
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` © Alas, T rive! theu'rt young in. 


They'll etay thee too, and I shall die— 
There, there, the vision re-appears ! 
How terrible, still death's the ery ! 


* A reeking blade à murd'rer waives! -` 


His foot is on my bleeding Lord ! 
Hark, bark! my child for merey craves 
That wretch, byGod and man abhorr'd |" 


* © bush thee, mother,” Emily sigh'd ;: 
te Thy too great griefs require repose. 
In single fight my father died; 
But Blanch not with his rival goes. 


* Yes, mother ; yes, shell soon return : 
Come, let me lay thee down to rest — 

Ah me! with fev'rish heats you burn, 
And I'm already too distrest,"— - 


But nature sank despite of art; 
The mother moan’d, yet could not 


weep. 
What med’cines reach the broken heart, 
Or lull the hopeless mind asleep ? 


A slow, consuming, withering fire 
Upon her powers and spirits prey'd; 
While, dead to evety gay desire, 
She, like a fallen leaf, decay'd. 


For ever brooding o'er the past; 
Her husband slain, her favourite gone : : 
On former joys too bright to last — 
Too lightly valaed while they shone. 


Her child, her husband, stil her theme; 
Still brooding o'er their mystic fates: 

Their ghastly forms her nightly dream— 
A dream that darkly agitates. 


For still her dreams were dark and wild, 
` Without a ray to gild the gloom ; 

Now shew'd in shame ber wretched child, 
Now, hideous, in a wat'ry tomb. 


Her fate mysterious still; For none 
Could draw the veil aside, and say, 

Jf dead she were, or whither gone; 
Bewilder’d, "lured, or dragg'd away. 


Yet, if a spark of feeling warms 
The gentle bosom of the fuir, 

She will not fy her mother’s arms ; 
She cannot yield her to despair: 


She cannot leave that breast to throb 
She suck'd, and where she nestling 
slept ; 
That heart of peace she cannot rob, 
Which griey'd while she an infapt wept ; 


She cannot leave those eyes to flow, 
That o'er her opening beauties smil’d ; 


Those cheeks to fade in hopeless woe, 


That dimpled o'er ber when a child, 


[ Mareit, 
And Bianch’ wus ever kind, though gay: 

The lightsome heart oR keenest feels ; 
Its glaring colours melt away, ; 
- While time the richer tints reveals. 


She fied not, then, her friends agreed. 
Those shrieks were hers—ead knell of 
woe, : 
Of death, or worse than death, indeed : 
But more they vainly sought to know. 


Some hinted at a hapless boat 

By lightnings seen amid the epray; - 
But farther tidings none e’er got, 

So all believ'd it cast away. 


Time rolls along. Stern Winter lowers, 
Again the jocund Spring descends, 
Soft Summer sleeps on beds of flowers, 
Now Autumn o’er his harvests bends, 
But Blanch returns not. Hope is Ged: 
X. Still, still her mother ling'ring lives; 
Her heart devoted to the dead, 
But little to the living gives. 


Her children’s hearts, by youth eipbuoy d, 
From depths of grief in time arose: | 
Heaven gave us life to be enjoy'd, 
Net doom'd us to perennial woes, 


Poor William, then, of wealth possest, 
By one of fortune’s sudden shifts; 
But deem'd himself the more unblest, - 

' Unless she added to her gifts. 


For when at hopeless distance east 
From Emily’s hand, he sigh’d, resigu'd; 
Now rais'd to rank, he fears at last, . 
Te him, if woo'd, she'll prove unkind. 


Full oft she look’d with kindly eyes, 
And sigh'd at his unfriended state: 

Alas! perhaps her smiles and sighs 
Were less for bim than for his fate. 


"Thus, fill’d with fears and fond alarms, 


He met her in the grove alone; 
She blushing with redoubled charms; 
Both shewing what they fear'd to own. 


"They moved in silence; save, by starts, 
' Each strove on passing scenes to talk: 
But soon the heartless theme departs, 
And both again in silence walk. 


When at her feet a hare upsprings, 
She starts-—let lovers guess the rest.— 
His arm by instinct round her clings; 
And, ere he thinks, she’s on his breast. 


In that embrace their souls unite, 
Two heartsare lost, two hearts are won; 
Thenceforward all is pure dehght, 
Their wishes, thoughts, and pleasures 
: one. i 
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Her mother amilod upen their loves, 
; Anil blest them from her dying bed; 
Lochiel, with joyful heart, approves, . 
And soou the happy pair will wed. 


Ah, never} fate forbids the bans, 
And scenes of blodd instead. 
Alas! what are our hopes and pisns! 


The leaves were redd'ning unto death, 
- And rustling to the evening-breeze ; 
Fast dropping at its baleful breath, « 


From sighing sprays and groaning trees; 


When by Kilspindy’s Castle stood 
A maniac lady, lorn and wild ; 


Then vanish'd, etreaming, mid the wood, 


Close pressing to her breast a child. 


At óhce was hush'd the social Hall; 
Each, breathless, listen'd to the sound : 

A námclesé horror seis'd on all! 
Amasemént speechless waik'd around ! 


Thé mother caught thevoiceand shriek'd. 

‘That shriek it was her latest breath ; 

Her features, scarce with life-blood 
btiesk’d 


Are cold and pallid now in death, 


They bting the wilder'd Lady back, 
And from her breast the baby take: 
She moans and wrings her hands, alack! 
As if her labouring heart would break. 


Yet spake she not, but wildly gaz’d 
On ali, yet something $eem'd to miss ; 
"Twas memory’s strife with reason craz'd, 
Compar’ to which ev's death is bliss, 


At length, with wild convulsive yell, 
Sho sprang away with frantie force, 

And in a moment laughing fell ~ 
Upon her mother’s ghastly corse, 


"Twas Blanch the lately lovely maid ! 
The fall of life«—the warm of heart! 
There, see her lost and frantic laid, 
‘Her lips to lips that ne'er must part V 


“ My mother! O, my mother, wake! 
. Hide,shroud mein thyarmsonce more! 
Again, like tigers from the brake, 

They spring, and drag me to the shore. 


* O take me, press me to thy breast !~- 
"They've seiz'd me!-—Why so cold to 
me? "E ‘ 
I'm Blanch, the child you oft carest, 
Undolte, and now disown'd by thee! 


* O lift your eyes upon your child !—~ 
. Why are they shut—<hy colour fled? 
But smile, and we'll be reconcil'd— 

O horror, God !—ny mother's dead !” 
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The blood: feli back upon her heart, 
She fainted in her brother's arme; ` 

Who, weeping, bare her far apart. 
Still grief the manliest heart disarme, 


Unless in frenzy's frightful fits; 


' Then would she kneel, explain, implore, 
How little's known—how much is hid! ; ud 


And kiss its footsteps es it flits. 


In moods like these she breath’é her grief, 
And curs’d Dunlevin's hated name— 
Who slew her sire; and, like a thief, 
. Sole in, amd bare her forth to shame! 


Who seiz’d, and row'd her o'er the Frith; 
Nay, fore'd her to a lawless bed, i 

Mid scenes of wild licentious mirth, 
Even after reasoa’s self. had fled. 


But how shé ’scaped, and found her way 
Unto the home of. happy year, - 

She would not, or she could not say; 
But answer’d ever with her tears, 


By fits she'd for her baby cry, 
. Then clasp it to her leaping heart; . 
Delirious, kiss it—smile, and sigh— 
Then all at ones with terror start- 


Soowt o’ef, and from it shrieking haste, 

And close her ears upon its wail; . 
Some lileenees in its lines she'd traced. 
: Soon nature's workings re-prevail, 


Again.'tis on her beaving breast, 
Her swimming eyes upon it move; 

With plaintive sir "tis huil’d to rest, 

: And fondled with redoubled love. 


But seo, Kilspindy's courts are throng'd, -. 
The warriors' steel is gleaming there; 

Lochiel for this sweet moment long'd— 
His kinsmen round him. rend the air. 


The cry is, ** Vengeance and revenge ! 
Dunlevin's lord his crimes shall rue !” 
All swear to perish or avenge, 
And in his blood their blades embrue. 


There's aot a cloud in Heavén's expanse, 
The boats scarce rock upon the billow; 
Whereon the rays of evening dance, 
And gild them on their wat'ry pillow, 


The signal's given, they plash ashore, 
On board the bold avengers leap; 

Quit scenes that some must see no more, 
And rush along the dark'ning deep. 


The west beholds them and grows pale, 
Around the boats the moon-beamé 


press ; 1 
Behind them fling a silver treil— 
Here broad and bright, there lese and 
less. 


Thus nortliward sweep the lees’ning boats, 
Pursued by many an anxious eye: 

The music faint and fuinter floats— — . 
‘Tis hush'd, and all is sea and sky. 


The gaters all have sought their homes; 
But Emily thinks not of repose; 

Along the beach she weeping roams,  - 
Still sadder as the ocean flows, — . 


t Ah, when,” she sigh’d, “will peace return. 
In beauty, like that tranquil sea ! 

Will gladness like these waters tum— - 
'Tis ebb'd, but flows no more for me. 


“ My brother's gone, my William’s gone, 
An awful, awful hour is this! 
They.perish, and I sink alone— 
I reel upon a dread abyss !” 


With fervour on the beach she kneel'd: : 
* O God, protect them through the 
, night! | 
Their cause is holy—be their shield — 
Iteturn them with the morning light.” 


"Twas thus she mused, and weeping, 
- .pray'd; 
&dll backwards driven by the wave-— 
Still loath to go—to stay afraid- 
Her thoughts of anguish and the grave.. 


At. length, near midnight’s solemn hour, . 
She homewardsscarcely conscious hied ; 

Then mounting to her fav'rite tower, 
Alone upon the leads she sigh'd. 


The moon had drawn her cloudy veil, 
The trembling stars their lights were 
hiding, 
When sounds of war were heard; and 


wail, 
. She fancied, with these sounds came 
gliding. 


Her heart received and spread th’ alarm ; 

' With maddining bound her pulses flew ; 

Her spirits died, as by a charm ; f 
A mist seem'd thick’ning on her view. 


To Heaven her secret soul she breath'd, 

Scarce conscious what her lips ex- 

press'd ; : 

She named her William, and she writh'd, 
Her brother, and she wept distress'd. 


Of hes, perhaps, Lochiel scarce thought, 
His soul with pure revenge inflamed, 

While William still her image sought, 
And for his guide and guardian claim'd. 


Amain upon the Fifan strand, 
A light, unwonted, blazed afar ; 
No beacon, telling rocks at hand, 
But redd'ning ot the torch of war. 
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The tiger's-hunted to bis lair; 


‘Dudlevin's Custte’s gorg'd with blood ; 


"Tis fred, and with a fiend's despuir 
He rushes 'mid the fiery flood. 


Lochiel and William, side by side, 


With redd'ning blades avenging flew ; 
* Avenge! Revenge!” they shouting. 
cried, 


&ill pressing on the reeling crew. 


“ Qome forth, Dunlevin |” cried Lochiel ; 
*« My father’s murderer |— Wretch, ap- 
pear ! 
Tbou monster, ravisher, most vile, 
Remorseless slaye—I wait thee here !" 


*t Then wait no more !" Dunlevin yell'd, ` 


While in his back his blade he thrust ; 
« "Tis thus aspersions are repeli'd, 
And buried with thee in the dust. — 


“ Not buried !" William frantic roer’d— 
* ThouJiest, thou monster !— Dastard, 
die ! 
"Now face to face, and sword to sword, 
I loathe thee, curse thee, and defy |" 


The strife was long, Dunlevin fell, 
The blade went crashing through his 
breast ; 
The rocks around return'd his yell ; 
I weep to tell the fatal rest. 


Upon the body, bleeding sank 
The fainting victor, wounded much ; 
Recov'ring, back lie struggling shrank, 
As if 'twere horror even to touch. 


And writhing on with toil and pain, 
He grasp'd the hand of poor Lochiel ; 
That hand whioh ne'er must preis again; 
And, as he touch'd, was seen to smile. 


Ah ! hand in hand, in youth's gay morn, 
They trod the hills and bloomy straths, 

Naw hand in hand from pleasure torn, ' 
They tread in death's terrific paths. 


The gathering smoke yet wider wheels, 
The spreading flames stil] fiercer roar, 
Bedms crackle—now some turret reels, ` 
| — through the’ crashing 
oor. : 


The wounded shriek upon their 
They see the flame, they — fiy; ' 

Soon stifling smoke and scorching fires 
Obstruct their agonizing cry. 


The place. of power dismantled lies, 
Dunlevin and his band there bleed ; 

Joy sparkles in the victor’s eye, 
Triumphant shouts to shouts succeed. 
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** But where's Loeblel ?" they whisper— The winds ggain within the sail, 
^ where? i The boats rush fleetly through the sea! 
Ah, who will bear. the fatal tale— n^ 


And where his friend?--not fallen 
here." 


Alas! too soon they found the pair 
Low bleeding on the soldier's bier. 


The valiant weep, and turn aside 
: To dash the burning tear away ; 
Where now is victory's boast and pride? 
Ab, here the savage near his prey ! 


* Dunjevin breathes—-still breathes,” they 


cry. ; 
And fir'd to fury on him leap; 
An hundred blades are whirl’d on high, 
Now buried in his bosom deep. 


He gasps—they fling him 'mid the flame ; 
* There with thy tumbling towers con- 
sume— . 
There perish thou and all thy name, 
And not pollute a Christian tomb.” 


Then bending o'er the fallen twain, 
Their rage at once subsides in woe; 

The brave, the blooming scene of pain, 
See there tofether pale and low. 


Wet William lives-—life heaves his limbs, 
Though death fits o'er his languid eyes, 

With cold damp wing their lustre dims, 
And vulture-like around him fies. 


They lift him gently from the earth, 
On poor Lochiel his eyes still dwell, 

He starts—looks wildly o’er the Firth, 
Thea dead upon the body fell. 


Grief, anguish, death, to Emily? 


Not now to flates they strike the wave, 
No voices swell the toil to lighten ; 
Dark, dark the bosoms of the brave, .. 
Beyond the power of song to brighten. 


The kindling east with gold is strew'd, 
The light blue billows gaily leap, 

The birds sing blithe in Luffness wood, 
And joyous all awakes from sleep, 


But sad the tremblers on the strand, 
For now the boats ascend the bay, 
There father, mother, children stand, 
And wives and maidens in dismay. 


They slowly. come— now poise the oar, 
For Em'ly on the beach appears, 

She scans them, sinks upon the shore, 
And bathes it with a flood of tears. 


Though young in life, yet hope was fled ; 
Though wealthy, pleasure’s sun was 
set; 
fair, her heart to love was dead, 
Her faithful heart could ne'er forget. 


Come weal or woe, come life or death, 
The true fond heart forgetteth never, 
lt lives upon its lover's breath— 
He dies, and it is dead forever. - 





ANALYSIS OP TUCKER'S VISION.” 


Tars amusing fiction is strictly me- 
taphyaical ; for the scene in which it 
lies, is placed beyond the sphere of the 
human faculties. It is an effort of the 
imagination to picture out the state of 
fature existence, which has been mere- 
ly intimated by revelation: and the 
effort is legitimate ; for while the con- 

ecture.coincides with all that we have 

nt by supernatural means, it is re- 

gulated according to the knowledge 
Which nature has supplied to reason. 

The “ Light of Nature," of which 
this is not the least interesting portion, 
= valued by all eles Tw — 

ves acquainted with it, a 
above its general reputation. It has 
been ised by scholars and men 
of reflection, as a work of mnch pro- 


found meaning, and of singular ori- 
inality. Some of our best writers 
ve confessed their obligations to it: 
and many useful lights might still be 
derived trom it, to such as concern 
themselves in the matters of which 
it treats. It must be acknowledged 
withal, that some considerable pains 
may he necessary to collect and set off 
to advantage, the truths that lie some- 
whatdiffusely over thisextensive work: 
for, as a system, it is undoubtedly too 
little compacted, in — it is 
somewhat indistinct. ‘The fault may. 
have — partly in the constitu- 
tion of the author's mind, and partly 
in the circumstances of his life. Mr 
Tucker passed his deys ia study and 
retirement, his only business was cone 





* See the ** Light of Nature Pursued,” by Edward Search, Esq.—s vast mine of 


thought, of which more anon.—C. N. 


, tion of fantastic and amusi 


templation. But let us never look for 
the clearest arrangements in a dis- 
course, where the writer follows his 
own thoughts rather to please himself 
than to impress them upon others— 
He is governed, in that case, by private 
impressions which he never thinks of 
explaining ; and these become the oc- 
easion of obscurity. On the other hand, 
when heissolicitous toconvince,and an- 
tieipates the objections that may await 
him in the sentiments of others, he 
finds it necessary to reason, not accord- 
ing to his own impressions, but accord- 
ing to theirs; and he reaaons with more 
perspicuity. The presence of * the 
man without the breast," seems to have 
a similar effect in rectifying our ratio- 
cindtions, as in rectifying our moral 


judgments; and it might not be dif. 


fitult to produce instances of a fine 
intellectual character, vitiated by no 
other cause than the disregard of this 
presence, real or imagined. The fault 
which we have noted in the writings 
of Mr Tucker may thus have origina- 
ted, in some d , in the remote and 
quiet habits of his life. To analyze his 
speculations, or reduce them to a di- 
gest, might be matter indeed of some 
ifficulty, but the service would not bé 
iuconsiderable.—It was formerly ex- 
pected to have been-dons by one whó 
seems to have been given in his ear- 
lier gin to studies of this description 
—who was called away, in the mean- 
time, to another country, and to en- 
gagoments of a different sort.” 

‘he Vision is not merely a composi- 
fancies : 
nor does the author seem to have been 
prompted to the work by these, how- 
ever riehly supplied to his imagination. 
A much graver object seems to have 
engaged him.—If, as we are assured, 
another state of existence receives the 
human spirit, when it has departed 
from the present: if, as may be infer. 
red from experience, there be a degree 
of inter-dependence throughout tho 
whole scheme of nature, extending 
from the invisible to the visible, —it is 
not improbable that the things which 
lie within the sphere of our cognizance 
May bear some token of the things 
which lie beyond that sphere,—seeing 
arf are in some connected ; 

if we cannot carry light into the 
fatare, it happens not altogether be- 
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use it may not be had from the mate- 
rials within our reach. In other words, 
not because nature hes withheld : all 
data for the speculation,—rather be- 
cause our wits are not bufficiently die» 
cerning and attentive. Such seems to 
have been the view entertained by Mr 
Tucker: and his Vision is conceived 
accordingly. It professes, indeed, as 
it behoves, to be nothing more than a 
conjecture. But the interest is made 
to arise, in a great part, from the plau- 
sibility of the reasons. Nor, in truth, 
are there wantingsome exantples to sti- 
mulate an adventure of this sort, not 
to speak of every discovery in matters 
of philosophy. Before the Jewish 
prophecies had been fulfilled, the pre- 
cise event to which some of them re- 
lated could not be understood. When 
the event took place, it then appeared 
that the prophecy could have referred 
to that event, and to that alone; and 
that an eye a little more attentive 
might have discovered the circum- 
stance that followed, in the terms of 
the prediction. 3 

Mr Tucker, then, su an in- 
tetmediate state betwixt thedissolution 
of the body, and the final destination 
of the soul; and this, he alleges, hat 
been the opinion of some divines. 

He supposes, farther, that the soul 
enters into this state not entirely dim 
embodied, but inclosed within a fine 
integument of inconceivably smati di« 
mensions withdrawn from the body 
with which it had before been invest- 
ed. The same notion had prevailed 
amongst the ancients: and St Paul 
had delivered that a survives the 
body, producing a plant that expands 
into a resemblance of the t= 
These authorities are allowable in an 
argument of this description, and not 
less so is the hypothesis which is add. 
ed in support of them, that the faot 
may be assumed while no one ean dise 
prove it—for it must be observed, that 
the writer is not attempting to esta- 
blish an article of faith, but only a 
plausibility. 

Thisintermedisteexistence Mt Tuck- 
er denominates the Vebiculat State: 
and he there meets with several of the 


— whose opinions had sug. 


fare relating to it. Some of these epi» 
tilótis atv presented ih the form of dim 





* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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: and, in this way, are very art- 
— off, the philosophic besring 
of discourse being nicely preser- 
ved amidst the vacillating of a method 
which is truly dramatic; and some of 
the more unintelligible doctrines, if not 
illustrated, are — with a pleasan- 
which is aps a more acceptar 
bie change The substance of these 
discourses seems to be as follows :— 
The supposed vehicles, notwith- 
standing their extreme minuteness, are 
of organs and sensation.— 
Bat as it does not appear to Mr Tucker, 
ws to one of the ancient philosophers, 
that a reasonable creature cannot in- 
habit any other frame of body than 
the human, he takes the liberty to 
suppose that the material of the vehi- 
cles consists altogether of muscle aud 
fibre, that they want limbs, and are 
formed somewhat after the fashion of 
e bag. However uncouth the figures 
that have been allotted to these little 
bodies, they are yet extremely active 
and obedient to the spirit that possess- 
es them: for the sphere of her pre- 
sence being so wonderfully confined, 
it is thought that the spirit must have 
her material ministers, whatsoever 
these may be, nearer at hand and rea- 
dier to execute her will. An organism 
«o minute, complicated, and even pow- 
erful as the Vehicular, it is difficult to 
conceive, only because we do not at- 
tend to the infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter; the last division of which, that 
can possibly be conceived, is still com- 
: of parts, and why not these parts 
organic? This he illustrates by the 
animalcules that have been found ex- 
isting in the human body. themselves 
the envelope of a still minuter vehicle, 
the receptacle of the mind which go- 
verns, and the embryo of the limbs 
which are afterwards developed on the 
body of the grown man. ps 
Such, at least, were the opinions of 
Boerhave and Leuwenhoeck respecting 
avimalcules. These philosophers are 
said to have demonstrated (by figures 
of arithmetic, we presume,) that the 
animalcule is ten thousand times less 
thana grain of sand ; that it is formed 
te receive ideas of sensation and reflec- 
tion, by commanicating with the world 
in which it moves. Nay, so far has 
discovery been carried in this matter, 
the animalcules have been suspected, 
from the manner in which they are 
observed to dart to and fro in their 


= element, to he of extremely volatile 
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and imprudent disposition: tò which 
it is replied, by a German doctor, ge- 
nerously interested in the character of 
animalcules, that they are, on the con- 
trary, really a-sedate and considerate 
creature ; but that always when they 
ére observed by the microscope, they 
happen to have been frightened, or 
suffering their mortal pains from being 
driven out of their element. ` 

In short, Mr T. has availed himself 
in this 1 pace of the celebrated hypo- 
thesis of Involution, which represents 
the germs of the whole su ing ge~ 
neration to have existed in the 
of the first parent ; the germ being ai. 
terwards merely propagated and ex- 
pended. Jf there be any truth, or any 
semblance of truth, in this hypothesis, 
we must cease to wonder at the curi» 
osity which Mr Tucker proposes -for 
our belief, of a vehicle some d 
smaller than a particle of light, pos« 
sessing an intricate organization, and 
containing a rational soul; and we 
may with the same propriety indulge 
his farther conclusion, that the spirit 
which had once been comprehended 
within the person of an animalcule, 
needs not, and cannot possess there- 
after any larger tenement, and that the 
sphere of a vehicle had been all her 
habitation, even while she was lodged 
within the folds of a human body. 

The vehicle is ushered into its new 
existence, with all its past ideas wiped 
away, and having merely the faculty 
of acquiring new ones. But the state 
into which it enters is, at the same 
time, represented as a state of retribu- 
tion, which implies identitv. How, 
then, shall identity consist with obli- 
vion of the past? It was not assuredly 
Mr Locke who could understand this. 
Observe the ingenuity of the author of 
the Light of Nature :— 


** Oar vehicles, by lying so long inclo- 
sed in human bodies, receive a change in 
their texture, from the continual action 
thereof ; so that we come out diversely mo- 
dified with different talents, natural parts, 
and genius, according to the way of life 
we had followed before. The laws of na- 
ture are so provided, that vice weakens 
the animal powers, distorts the mental or. 
gans, and introduces particles of gross mate 
ter into the delicate body, which give rack- 
ing pains, and cause grievous disorders of 
mind. Whereas, the practice of virtue 

| the constitution, purifies the 
faculties, and gives a happy facility to ac- 
quire the same virtues again. As no man 
is perfectly virtuous, none arrives here with- 


“S84, 
oat a mizture of-terretie concretion, which 
proves very;troublesome, ahd a hindranoé 
to his operations. In some it is so deeply 
infused, as never to be moved; so we are 
forced to abandon these poor wretches to 
misery and despair." . bo as 

: Another illustration is here derived 
from the animalcules, which are known 
to be, in the same manner, subject to 
the affections of the body which they 
inhabit ; for it is remarkable, that the 
child partakes the character of the pa- 
rent, that the fetus has sometimes 


been impressed on its surface with the . 


figure which had been vividly present 
in the imagination of the mother. 
Why, then, may not the vehicular 
being be determined in its character 
by the terrestrial, as the terrestrial by 
the uterine ? 

- “Thus the human spirit carries along 
with it, when it leaves the body, a sub- 
stance which is qualified to operate up- 
en it in its new condition, exactly ac- 
cording: to the good or bad tenor of its 
former life. But the ion yet re- 
mains, how shall this operation be felt 
as a retribution, while there is still no 
— of the past? Several fanciful 
methods are contrived by the author 
for restoring the memory, and thus 
establishing identity ; of which there 
is one a little more intelligible than 
the others. Sometimes the disenga- 
-ged vehicles delight to make excur- 
sions beyond their proper element, and 
take their way down to this lower 
world, where, by applying their sen- 
gories to the persons of living indivi- 
duals, they are made acquainted, not 
only with all that these are doing, but 
with all that passes in their hearts. 
When the individual, again, who has 
been unconsciously subjected to these 
fmtimate speculations of the invisible 
intelligences, has escaped from the coils 
of the body, and found himself a ve- 
hicle within the realm of vehicles, he is 
soon made acquainted by his fellows 
who had remarked them, of all his 
former actions, his former thoughts 
and feelings; and no sooner are these 
again presented to him, than he once 
more recolleets them, and recollects 
himself. Was this conceit, we might 
ask, clearly revealed by the light of 
nature?  ** I wish," says Mr Tucker, 
“ that one man might take me up in 
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jest in those very places where another 
understands me in sober earnest." 
Let’ no one, therefore, presume te 
think, that though vehicles or crea- 
tares of the dimensions now deseribed 
may indeed exist among the wonders 
of nature, yet what has he to:do with 
these? ` Assuredly he shall by and by 
céme to know this; the concretions 
shall a against him. Nor will it 
en to have raised any scep- 
tical question, —How shall the earthly 


-part have any influence on the 
: here “have 


tual? Some, no doubt, t 

been, who maintained the impossibili 
of the fact ; pris after ali, rakes a 
assumption of this part of the a 
an de the ‘most ote ot ihe 
-whole, and his allusion to this matter 
—— needless. The theory of pre- 
established harmony, were it true, 


might still consist with as a 


coincidence betwixt the motions of 
mind and body in the vehicular state, 
as in the present. But this theory is 
nw obsolete ; and not less so those of 
Hartley and Berkley, which, as Mr T. 
remarks, have been derived from that 
of Leibnitz. Were these no other ob- 
jections than what arises out of these 
philosophies, we should not hesitate to 
give unqualified faith to the supposed 
vehicular state in every article descri- 
‘bed,—we should expect with confi- 
dence to be called away, ere long, to 
inhabit an atom, to animate a bag, tọ 
enter, by means of a new sense, inte 
the very hearts of men, which, in the 
present state, has generally been found 
to be a matter of some difficulty.* 
. — we have the ancient allegory 
of Psyche beautifully related by the 
vehicle of Plato, and a dialogue hap- 
pily constructed in the Socratic man- 
ner, by the vehicle of Socrates himself. 
These discourses are in reference to 
the manuer in which the human being 
becomes liable to the foresaid concre- 
tions. : 
When at length the concretions have 
been completely purged away, the ve- 
hicle is dissolved, and the spirit is- 
sued into her last and perfect state of 
existence ; it is absorbed into the mun- 
dane soul. The ancient doctrine of the 
mundane soul is here revived by Mr 
T., and is supposed to cortespond with 
some of the most important artieles of 





* As soon as we have found ourselves tolerably composed, after arriving in the vehi- 
-galar'state, we mean to put the question to David Hume.—Did not he too derive his 
celebrated doctrine of Cause and ‘Effect from the pre-established harmony ? since the 
latter also maintains the mere regularity of sequence without connection. 
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belief at received amongst us. 


f at proment 
It is certainly, however, a species of 


tranecenden somewhat too sub- 
lime for the ears of the moderns: and 
we shall therefore only give a partial 
description of it in the words of the 
author himself.— 

*€ Upon my absorption, I found myself 
not translated into another species of crea- 
tures, but restoted to my in.” I had 
the perfect command of my Timbe, and their 
motions were familiar to me. I had that 
knowledge and judgment which is the re- 
salt of ence. My body was immense, 
yet I manage it without trouble, my 
understanding extensive, yet without con- 
fusion or petplexity ; for the material uni. 
verse was my body, the several systems my 
limbs, the subtle fluids my circulating 
juices, and the face of nature my sensory. 
In that sensory I discerned all science and 
wisdom to direct me in the application of 
my powers, whichwerevigorousand mighty, 
extending to cvery member and fibre of my 
vast composition ; but all my knowledge 
was brought — — and 

operations perform e joint con- 
mic of innumerable cds of substan. 


o 
desire among us. The thoughts of all were 
bora. apr ied ooe ana e saion 
of the whole the acts of each particular ; 
for each was consenting to whatever was 
done by the others, and no sooner wished 
to have a thing done than he saw it in- 


To what light of nature are we in- 
debted for this secret of the world un- 
known? To our former friends the lit- 
tle tell-tale — Mw de be 
supposed to form a sort of bridgewa 
hetwixt this world and infinity, stil 
— than the bridge of Mahomet? 

multitudes of these which 
the great world of the human body are 
su: to constitute what are com» 
monly known by the name of Animal 
Spirits. Their intercommunity with 
each other ie so immediate and har- 
monious, it seems as though no more 


were t than a single percipient 
fodivetual.. These Animal pirits exe 
isting in this singular ecopomy, are 
to present a miniature of the 
mundane seul, which, in like manner, 
a d one and the same time, individu- 
„and com of 
Vor. XIII. 
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Such are the reasons on which Mr 
Tucker has framed his conception of 
the vehicular state, and the state of 
the mundane soul. To some, they 
will a sufficiently fanciful, tri- 
fling, bizarre; and we are sineerel 
of opinion that the reader is enti 
to consider them in that light, should 
his humour so incline him. It is per- 
hape, however, a better mark of judg- 
ment to observe, in these ideas of 
author, something rather interesting, 
and even a mating to the plau- 
sibility which, in a livelier moment, 
he had set himself to establish. 

The remaini t of the Visign is 
altogether fanciful; and the vein of 
the author, in matter of this descrip- 
tion, is indeed abundant. "The inter- 
mixture is well calculated to qualify 
the im ion of sober earnest, whi 
might have arisen from the other 
of the composition, which he professes 
to have founded on real principles. 
'The reader will immediately feel, thet 
he is no moon-struck mystic who is 
sọ admirable a joker; that so much 
good humour can never be the conre 

ion of enthusiasm. He may. be 
even inclined to suspect, that Mr Tack 
er might have found at least as 
nial a vocation in the drama as in phi- 


f losophy, and that he might have worn. 


the sock with as mueh honour, and 
with more celebrity, than in the latter 
department he has ever had the for- 
tune to obtain. 

Considering the Vision merely as a 
fictitious composition, it haa several 
merits of a peculiar kind. In the first 
place, the reader is pleased to see the 
solitary and undiscovered track on 
which the — has wa pun his ima- 

ination, opened up and made appa- 
ent aluo to his senses, by a set of 
dot Ma wbich he has 
iar, in themselves, perhaps, suf- 

but derivi 


ficiently unmeaning, an 
in i ion from the 
ear 


effect of a pran such as this 
in supplying situations of hu- 


ly figure, by an arrangement, perhaps, 


object shall only add to the pleasantry 
2 
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it excites. Again, let two individuals, 
or, to speak of what has happened, let 
the people of two individual nations 
who at home have declared themselves 
the enemies of each other, meet in 
some region of the world alike un- 
known to both—it is found that they 
are enemies no more, at least not then. 

In like manner, the Eurydice of the 
Vision derives a peculiar interest from 
the very locality in which she is made 
to appear ; and the same might be ob- 
served of the shades of Dido, Beatrice, 
and all the other shades that have 
been celebrated in the descriptions of 
the poets. The next particular which 
the reader shall remark, is the ver- 
satility of the author's imagination. 
At one time familiar even to i- 
ty; at another, refined into the hi 
ideal— disposed alike for raillery or re- 
verence—-and passing from abstraction 
to describe some curious shape, that 
falls beneath his eye, with an ease 
which renders even the incongruity 
agreeable. In ordinary circumstances, 
a variety like this, whether pleasing or 
unpleasing in effect, is at least signifi- 
cant of spirit and animation. If so, it 
is especially appropriate in the present 
instance, where the purpose of the au- 
thor was to unrol the picture of a world, 
and to exhibit it to view, peopled with 
the varieties of living beings. 

We subjoin & few examples from 
the more curious and comic parts of 
the Vision. 

When the vehicle first enters into 
the other world, it certainly meets with 
Ro very courteous reception— 

, ** For I felt my limbs knocked about 
incessantly by a shower of hard balls, 
which, besides hurting me grievously, turn- 
ed me round and round by the violence of 
their strokes, as a chaff is whisked about in 
a whirlwind. This made me the more 
earnest to grope about for some stay, which 
might keep me steady; but the more I 
strove, the worse it proved, for no stay 
could I find. But how came I. among that 
river of stones ? What are they, ind sho 
threw them at me so violentdy ?" 


This is explained by the guide 
whom he afterwards meets with. —— 
** * On quitting your vital hold,’ sa 
he, * your body, carried along b the 
aarth’s motion, left you behind: While 
the nocturnal shadow protected you, you 
remained insensible and quiet; but that 


poon dep: too, you to the 
zays of light, which fi one another in 
geveral lines, leaving large spaces between ; 
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and you being of very ligtt ince, they 
only shoved you y from one line to 
another by very 2e strokes, until, upon 
thrusting your arms into the stream, 


they buffetted you about m the manner I 
found you. So the streams you complai 
of are no other than the corpuscles of light 
darted incessantly from the sun and stars.’ 
—* Nay now, papa, says I, * you treat 
me like a child, indeed, Am I to swallow 
this, or is it an exoteric, that we babes are 
to take for garnish of the dish ?'——* You 
forget,” says he, * your own doctrine, that 
all magnitude is relative. The light bere is 
the very same with that below, but you are 
not the man you was. You are but an atom 
inr of your former body." —* Truly,’ 
says I, * I seem to myself a good proper- 
sized person ; what though I am but a bag 
and not a man, methinks I could hold two 
good Winchester bushels of corn without 
bursting.'—* No, no,” says he, * little gen- 
tleman, thousands such as you might creep 
into a single grain. But your present com. 
position being much finer than your former, 
that which before was the object of vision, 
becomes now an object of touch." —« Touch, 
indeed !' quoth I, * with a witness. If we 
have nothing softer to touch, I shall never 
desire to use my fingers again, as long as I 
am a vehicle." ” 


` This bad treatment from the 
ticles of light, has, however, the 
effect of literally bri the 
to his senses. But as the period of his 
stay, in this region, was at present but 
very limited, he finds it n to 
expedite the process of his instruction, 
by putting himself under the tuition of 

r Locke, that is, the vehicle of Mr 
Locke, who was known to have been 
at one time pretty well versed in the 
Ruilosophy of sensation and education. 

e shall give the manner in which the 
bewildered vehicle first finds out the 
tutor, and a imen of the instruc- 
tions which followed :— 


‘t I chen beheld a kind of sack or bag, 
filled out like a bladder, with air, uniform 
every where, excepting that from one place 
there came out an arm, and from another 
a longish neck with a head upon it, having 
a "es s lank-jawed face, vory like the 
pes have seen before in some éditions of 

ke's works. It looked upon me stead- 
fastly with a mild and benign aspect, and 
the lips moved as in speaking. Sure this 
can never be really John Locke himself, 
sewn up here in a sack for his sins ; for he 
died before I was born.'—* Welcome, 
Ned Search,’ says the Sack, ‘ into the 
vehicular state; you are in the hands of 
one who is not an utter stranger to yog, 
though not your cotemporary ; for know, 


par- 
icle 





1983." 


that I am John Locke, with whose writings 
you are not unacquainted.. I have observed 
& faint resemblance in your way of think. 
ing with mine, which, though mingled with 
& great diversity of character, has given me 
a family kindness for you.’ 

* I was yet so inexpert in my facul- 
ties, that I could exercise no more than 
one at a time; if I went to look, I could 
hear nothing ; if I listened, I could see no- 
thing : and now I tried to talk, I could nei- 
ther ses nor hear : so, wanting the guidance 
of my ears to direct me in the formation 
of my words, I strained all my mouths to 
make as much noise as possible, that I 
might be sure of being heard ; like those 
disputants who make up for their want of 
heat, by their vehemence of vociferation. 
After some little time spent in this violent 
exercise, I returned to listening agon; for 
suspecting my pronunciation might be some- 
what defective, I did not doubt my good 
tutor would set me right. {f heard him 
laugh mest immoderately ; and when his 
mirth was over, * Prithee, Ned,’ says he, 
* what didst thou make those hideous mouths 
at me for? If you could have seen your- 
eelf, you would have been frighted. Why, 
you made a worse figure than the picture 
of Fame in a folio Virgil. We do not talk 
by the mouth in this country, and if I 

ewed you one in my face, a I only to 

t you upon exerting yourself, by excit- 
* a desire of incae with me.’ I then 


saw his face had no mouth nor opening be. 


Jow the nose ; but from thence, downwards, 
was all enormous chin; nevertheless, I 
could hear him speak distinctly." 


Inteaching thearticulation of vowels, 
the tutor has recourse. to an art -more 
ingenious than Lancaster's. 


** On a sudden his head changed to the 
form of a lion’s, with great gaping jaws full 
of monstrous fangs, and he shot out twenty 
pews, armed with claws pointed as sharp 
as a needle. I was horribly frighted at this 
unexpected freak in a friend and a philo- 
sopher, which I took for a fit of frenzy that 
had seized him. But not knowing how 
either to get out of the way, or defend my- 
self, 1 exerted all my strength and cried 
out, O! with a more violent scream than 
that wherewith Belinda rent the affrighted 
skies, when the rape was made upon her 
lock. ‘Very well,’ says he, with a smile, 
having instantly resumed his human coun- 

* f did not intend to hart you. Do 
me the favour to try whether you can re- 
peat your O, without being in a passion.’ " 


J 
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There is a manner of travelling in 
the vehicular state, which is thus de- 
gcribed ` 

** Do not you know that in mills, watches, 
and other complicated machines, one power 
is made to produce various movements ? In 
like manner, we make a more simple ma- 
chine of ourselves; for, thrusting a l 
against some corpuscle of light, we take 
any momentum we please therefrom, and 
any direction within the compass of a qua- 
drant. You are sensible it is expedient for 
our speed, that we should take a very ob. 
lique direction, niaking as small an angle 
as possible with the line of the ray ; but as 
this, must still throw us awsy from it in 
time, we quickly find another ray on our 
other side, from whence we take with ano. 
ther leg a direction equally oblique, but 
turned the contrary way. "Thus we pass 
along betweentwo rays, one forthe right foot 
and the other for theleft, much in the same 
manner asa Dutchman skating upon the 
ice." 


It is then proposed to make an ex- 
cursion as far as the region where Mr 
T. might behold the vehicle of his late 
wife Eurydice. But as he has not yet 
learnt the art of skating, he must hold 

„fast by the tutor, and submit “ to be 
] about like a beggar s brat," or 
.** a bone tied to the tail of a dog.” In 
this manner they set out upon a stellar 
radiation, and soon arrive in the neigh- 
.bourhood of Eurydice. The interview 
which takes place, proves the tender 
and serious imagination of the writer 
when the occasion permits; but we 
have only room to give the seene at 
.parüng :— 

** Am Inot allowed to take your hand ? 

There came out a taper arm and pretty 


hand, having on one of the the sem- 
blance of our wedding ring, t pledge of 
our plighted troth, and seal of our union. I 


shot forth half-a-dozen eager arms to take 
hold of it; and now, perhaps, had ly 
grasped it so fast, that nothing could have 
parted us without disruption of our vehicles; 
and, perhaps, the course of fate had been 
broken, had not that severe, relentless jx 
dagogue, that hard-hearted old Or, 
Locke, who never knew the ténderness of 
love, been too nimble for me. For he dart. 
ed out a great brawny arm and mutton fist, 
with which he ĉatched up the skin of my 
Mii M — up a dog by the 
nape of his neck, and away we flew 
incredible swiftness.” d i 
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BEMARKS ON MB OWEN'S PLAN. 


Ir is a common and well-founded 
int against Mr Owen and his 
friends, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to discover any process of reasoning, 
by which they can have arrived at 
their most magnificent conclusions. 
They seem simply to have imbibed 
certain first principles, which are ei- 
ther common and unim t, or 
new eed but iniciar 
events, do net & to the generality 
of mankind to ed: te the establish- 
ment of any new system of human na- 
ture. But, by contemplating these 
principles with minds dazzled by the 
x — t dem pror 
pects, t ve t themseives 
to believe: that, admitting them, the 
truth of all their doctrines becomes 
self-evident. They therefore think it 
quite superfluous to reason in sup 
these doctrines, mistaking, as they 
ere accustomed to do, a ray of enthu- 
&iasm for the light of a self-evident 
truth. Hence it happens, that, to the 
-astonishment of those with whom they 
converse, or who read their books or 
— they continue repeating, 
overy variety of form, the same fa- 
miliar assertions, without ever dream- 
‘ing that it is also necessary to esta- 
lish, by tangible arguments, the con- 
clusions which they draw from them. 
We speak not now of the practical 
or Economical part of Mr Owen's plan, 
but of his speculative opinions alone. 
In practice, his own good sense is oft- 
en found to correct the errors of his 
system. And we wish it to be here 
understood, that although we should 
succeed in proving that he contem- 
‘plates impossibilities, and does not 
tightly comprehend human nature in 
theory, we do not imagine that we 
would therefore be justified in conclu- 
ding that none of his projects, when 
regarded by itself, and apart from the 
man and his opinions, is.deserving ef 
the.attention or support of those who, 
free from prejudice of any kind, desire 
only the — of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Forthe present, however, direct- 
ingeur chief attention to his theoretical 
views, we shali endeavour to state one 
or two of those plain reasons which 
seem to forbid any senaible person 
from at all entering into them, and 
the influence of which, in old society, 


it seems absolutely necessary for N 
Owen to doaway, before he can expect 


the — diffusion of that new 
which shines upon his own le yas 
standing. 


. Man, acoording to Mr Owen, is en- 
— the — circumstances ; 
au is a and a happ 
or a wicked and a —“ 
ing as those combinations of circum- 
etances, by which he has been sur- 
rounded during the formation of his 
character, have been combinations fas 
vourable or unfavourable to its proper 
and natural development. Hence he 
deduces the importance of what he calls 
the science of circumstances ; which is 

science that is to teach us so to 
combine and control circumstances, as to 
elevate and improve human nature, in 
8 manner quite inconceivable by those 
who have been to contem- 
p it, solely as it has been debased 

the selfish vices of old society. 

is inestimable science he 
to teach us, and has reduced to a sys- 
tem of rules which he promises speed- 
ily to put in practice; so that, ere 
long, without any great revulsion of 
nature, but by a ual return to an 
order of things which She has at first 
ee but from, mia men have 
in their ignorance an — 
allselfishness, vice, iuc y 6 lbe 
completely banished from the world. . 
Now, in the first place, we may 

boldly question Mr Owen's power, or 
the united power of all mankind, so 
to control circumstances as to prevent 
the inroads of vice, misery, and sel- 
£ishness To talk of controlling, a- 
greeably to the will of any individual, 
or set of men, the o ion of all 
those unseen causes which influence 
the formation of buman character, is 
£ruly impious. Can Mr Owen reverse 
the decrees of Fate, and so 
the accidents to which human bei 
are liable, as.to remove from them 
temptation £o sin, and t them 
from all ehance of misery ? : 
cumstances of which he is constent 
speaking, are, rightly considered, the 
Destiny of man. 


** But who can turn the stream of destinee, 
Or break the chain of strung necessitec ?" 


If it is the will of Heaven that a frail 
mortal shall yield to temptation, and 
suffer the penalties of guilt, is there 
any power on carth that will prevent 
him? But we would simply question 


Mr Owen's power to do so, on the 
nd of moral impossibility. Can 

e, then, weigh the exact force of un- 
ruly nature, so as to lir de 
portion, with an unerring hand, the 
weight of motive which is necessary, 
im order to determine each individual 
to a eourse of conduct uniformly vire 
tuous? Is it not of his own sys 
tem, that the conduct of no individual 
is under his own immediate control for 
a moment? Can he expect, then, that 
the conduct of all the members of a 


dit of deploring the frequent ruin of a 
whole fabric of virtuous principles, 
through the slow and secret influence of 
ceubinations of circumstances, which 
neither the individual himself, nor 


could have 
dangerous. 


be strange, indeed, if the influence 
"f unruly passions, which have often 
subdued the strongest resolutions of 
yaen whose fame, honour, and for- 
tune, — upon the characters 
-they had to support in society, and 
who also believed that their happiness 
th t all eternity depended upon 
their conduct in this life, shall be set 
at utter defiance by a set of manufao- 
- turing egriculturists, educated in the 
dangerous persuasion, that for no ac- 
tion which they. ean perferm, are they 
subject either to censure or punieh- 
ment.* 
But, secondly, we maintain that it is 
necessary to take into account some- 
«ling else than the mere circumstances 
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in which a man has been placed from 
infancy, before we can securely predi- 
cate the c effect which they will 
have in forming his character. For; 
although it may be true that the cha- 
racter of each particular individual is 
formed by circumstances, it is not true 
that the cters of all men are form- 
ed by them alike. Mr Owen is not, it 
will be observed, so unreasonable as to 
deny the existence of original diversis 
ties among the minds, as well as the 
bodies of individuals. But yet we per- 
ceive, that, in specalating upon the ef; 
fects of his new system of training, 
n the principles of ** the 
science circumstances," he keeps 
these original diversities entirely out 
of view, and. forgets to ascribe to them 
any portion of their known and acknowe 
ledged efficacy in ‘modifying the influs 
ence of circumstances. His doctriné 
simply is, that, by educating all men 
alike well, we shall soon make them 
all alike good and happy. But then it 
will be observed, that the system of 
training which he has in view is one 
ted, not to an infinite variety of 

1 snbjects, but to one single imagi- 
nary subject, which he calls Mankind, 
Human nature, &c. Every parish 
school-master knows, and ‘we can ass 
sure Mr Owen that the teachers at 
New Lanark have found by experi: 
ence, that the same kind and ‘gentle 
usage, which calls forth the gratitude, 
and stimulates the exertions of a boy 
of mild dispositions, will encourage re- 
dellion in another of a turbulent and 
u . The best systems of 
education, therefore, are undoubtedly 
those which afford the most perfect pro- - 
vision for those natural diversities which 
subsist among the minds of children ; 
or at least no good system can entirely 
want such a provision. The passions 
of shame, hope, and fear, must be al- 
ternately addressed, and are alternate- 
ly addressed, in old society, but each 
with different results in differen t cases. 
How Mr Owen's proposed system of 
education can be carried on entirely 
by kindness, and without addressing 





© "We are told that the perish records of Lanark abundantly attest the frailty of many 


- of the imperfectly regenerated daughters of 
Motlierwell, 


bottnd to: ie, that at 


New Society. At present, however, we are 
the’ feinale breast is to be guarded by sin at. 
mour of virtue which shall be proof against all the assaults of all the 
Hamulton and the adjacent villages. It is somewhat amusing to think 


men of 
the astenish- 


Juent which the more presumptuons among these young men will experience at the un- 
precedented failure of all their attempts..—C. N. 
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these passions in some mode or other; 
we cannot well guess. We are afraid, 
then, that he must just be contented 
to retain all the more essential prin- 
ciples of the old system ; and if so, let 
him prove to us, if he can, that he is 
entirely to change human nature by 
means of those apparently unimpor- 
tant alterations which he means to 
adopt in the mode of reducing these 
principles into practice. 

Mr Owen, instead of following the 
Baconian process of induction, and 
carefully observing whether or not his 
affirmations are seperately true of every 
single individual, seems simply to have 
satisfied himself that they accord ge- 
nerally with his abstract idea of the 
species of Man ; an idea into which the 

uliarities of John, James, and Wil- 
jam, do not at all enter. Thus, he 
thinks he has discovered, that, in or- 


der to be happy, men have only to be - 


poa ai kind, and benevolent. But 
he himself, and other excel- 
lent moralists, are satisfied of the juse 
tice of this principle, he at once con- 
cludes, not merely that all mankind 
must soon be convinced of it too, but 
that each si and separate indivi- 
dual scoundrel must, of necessity, a- 
dopt it as a principle of action, suffi- 
ciently strong to repress every selfish 
and tarbulent — which now 
rules supreme in his breast. Follows 
ing up this notable conelusion, he tells 
the children of his establishments to 
be good, and kind to each other, and 
avoid selfishness ; but parents, mini- 
sters of religion, and teachers of youth, 
do the same in old society. Now, 
what peculiar charm are these good 
advices to acquire by issuing out of 
his mouth, and the mouths of those 
who are to his system into ef- 
fect? Are not those who believe in 
the Christian religion convinced, that 
they must obey the commands of God 
in order to be happy, not only in this 
life, but t hout all eternity ? But 
who among them has not to reproach 
himself every day on account of his 
disobedience ? And yet Mr Owen flat- 
ters himself that he can ensure an uni- 
versal obedience to Ais precepts, mere- 
ly because he himself is convinced, 
and so hopes to convince all mankind, 
that they must act conformably to 
them, and in opposition to the strong- 
eat principles of their nature, in order 
to be comfortable and happy in the 
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present world! dsit.possible for vain . 
man to entertain a hope so foolish ? 
Panishments and rewards have, in 
all ages, constituted the chief instru- 


— in 
forming the characters, and reguls- 
ting the conduct, of their fellow-crea- 
tures. But these are to form no part 
of the “ circumstances" of new society, 
as controlled hy Mr Owen and his 
friends. 


According to them, all punishments 
and all rewards are alike unreasonable 
in principle, and injurious in their 
consequences to society. The charac, 
ter of every man, say they, is just such 
as Nature gave him, snd circumstan- 
ces have modified ; and therefore his 
conduct, whatever it may be, ought 
neither to entitle him to praise or re- 
ward, nor to subject him to blame or 
— In order to prove the 

acy of this reasoning, it is by no 


the matter of his accountableness in 
the neat world. But we.tell him, that 
-whether his character has been formed 
for him or by him, he, in common with 
all mankind, may be a fit subject both 
for punishment and reward, in this. 
And, $n the first place, we may re- 
mark, that an act which may appear, 
to a person viewing it in one light 
only, to be unjust towards an indivi- 
dual, may, nevertheless, when viewed 
in all ite — g8, prove to be not only 
an act of justice to society, but to be 
even neceesary to its very subsistence. 
But whst is punishment, rightly ad- 
ministered, ing to the more cor- 
rect notions entertained of it in old 
society ; or in what light cen if be 
viewed as unjust? Mr Owen's mis- 
take seems to consist in supposing it 
to be an — of evil, for — 
u giving pein to an indivi- 
dud for, on — supposition can 
he be justified in — — it. Itis, 
—— 6; Ose general gsc). aa 
to uce to 5 
sanctioned by this broad principle of 
all law, that the rights of individusis 
must yield to the er rights of the 
communities to which they ; 
Therefore, until Mr Owen shews us 
the inexpediency of punishment, and 
proves to us that society can subsist 
without it, he must admit that the. 








i9] 


principle i which it, in common 
with , is founded, is quite cor- 


rect. He asserts, it is true, that the 
time iafast a ing when, through 
the blessed influence of his system, 
the reign of folly and of crime shall 
cease, and when Christopher North 
and the administrators of the law shall 
be alike useless to mankind. We leave 
him and his disciples in full and un- 
disturbed possession of this most plea- 
sant dream; and we sincerely wish 
that we could participate with them. 
in the enjoyment of it. 

But, secondly, we, would ask, are 
the punishments which God and Na- 
ture inflict—the punishments of con- 
science—unjust? Surely, if it were 
true that the consideration of our cha- 
racters being formed for us, and not 
by us, necessarily does away all gailt, 
it should necessarily do away all re- 
morse also ; and therefore, according 
to Mr Owen’s system, the man whe 
has committed.the most horrid crimes, 
who has murdered his father or his 
child, should regard his own conduct 
with the same self-complacency with 
him who has performed the most vir- 
tuous or heroic actions. But since we 
find that, in fact, the criminal has it 
not in his power to still the clamour- 
ings of conscience, it necessarily fol- 
lows, by a reductio ad absurdum, ei- 
ther that God, in constituting our 
minds, has erred and done injustice, or 
else that Mr Owen, in reprobating all 
punishment, is, in some way or other, 


n. 
Thirdly, Mr Owen will observe, that 
a single word inadvertently spoken, — 
even an involuntary look,—may fre- 
quently constitute punishment se- 
verer than stripes.—How, then, are 
mankind able, even though they were 
willing, to cease altogether from in- 
flicting punishment? Surely Mr Owen 
does not wish that the whole world 
should be ectly indifferent with 
respect to his own character.—But if 
any one feels for him the highest es- 
tegm, is not this of itself reward? If. 
any one regards him with utter de- 
testation, may not this of itself be 
punishment ? l 
And ‘lastly, a community where no 
vidual possesses any kind of am- 
bition, either honourable or dishonour- 
able, is an anomaly which cannot well 
be conceived. We would like to know 
what stimuli Mr Owen thinks he can 
substitute for those implanted by na- 
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ture in the human miid, which will 
be of sufficient strength to prevent 
such a community from sinking speed 
ily into wretchedness and bar . 
For what a useless being were man, 
destitute of the hope of reward! Eve-: 
ry thing great and noble in his nature 
would be repressed ; since those mo- 
tives which alone are capable of in- 
citing him to great and noble actions, 
would eod bec all their efficacy. Mr 
Owen expressly condemns every kind 
of emulation, as leading to conduct 
decidedly selfish. He tells us, that, in 
new seciety, men will be convinced of 
the folly of striving for pre-eminence 
over their fellows ;—or, in other words, 
that they will seek for no kind of ho- 
nourable distinction. Is this consum- 
mation desirable?—or, if desirable, 
can it be attained ? 

We admit that much ignorance has 
often prevailed in the world with re- 
spect to the nature of punishment, 
and the m r mode of administering 
it. With the desire of benefitting its 
unfortunate objects, the love of re- 
venge is too often improperly blend- 
ed. But which of our lawful desites 
is always found pure, and uncontami- 
nated by others that are unlawful ? — 
It is not the less necessary for-school- 
masters to use the rod, because th 
sometimes gratify their own- selfish 
— by doing so, at the same time 
that they benefit. their pupils. 

Let Mr Owen, however, make what 
improvements he pleases, upon the 
system of ricis and i ishments at 
present established in old society, 
vided he does not attempt to a hens 
away altogether. In the education of 
children, for example, let him make 
use of no other motives than those 
addressed —— to the moral feel- 
ings, if he finds that, in practice, cor- 

ral inflictions may be advantageous- 

dispensed with. In short, let him 

evate and improve our nature as 
— as = an by taking it as = 

nds it, and working upon its origin 
elements. = let hin: not rashly and 
presumptuo attempt to give it a 
new birth, by han In its essential 
properties, and altering the laws of its 
— — T 

aps we have now said enough 
—— the abstract principles dir 
on which Mr Owen's System is built. 
Hitherto our task has-been rather an 
unpleasant one, occupied’ as we have 
been solely in reviewing what we be- 
10 
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lieve to be the errors of a person whom 
we esteem for the purity of his mo-. 
tives, and whom every one must ac- 
knowledge to have done much real 
good, — in educating the poor—in stu- 

lying their personal comfort,—and in 
abrid, ing their hours of labour. Per- 
haps, however, when we may hereaf- 
ter find time to resume the subject of 
the present Article, and come to treat 
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of his Economical ts, as 
suited to the condition of fhe working 
classes, we shall find that these .ar- 
I ts, modified and controlled, 
as they doubtless will be, by the good 
sense of the country gentlemen who 
have already sanctioned their adop- 
tion, may have something in them to 
meet our approbation. 





NUGS LYRICA. 

Barbite, 
O decus Phoebi, et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis ! o laborum 
Dulce lenimen ! mibi cunque salve 

Rite vocanti. 
Horat. ad Lyr. 
No. I. 


THE SILENT MQURNER. 


Sue leant o'er the dwelling of him, 
'The tomb of the youth she had loved, 
In her blue eyes though — did glitter and swim, 
Her soft ruby lips never moved ; 
Her lips never moved, but her breast 
With a gentle commotion arose ; 
As if her big heart was too narrow a nest 
For the dark gloomy brood of her woes ! 


A delicate flush o’er her cheek, 
Like a living carnation, was spread ; 
Aud the pure snows, that gleam on the tall mountain head, 
Was the zone that encircled its red.— 
She dwelt in the silence of grief ; 
The voice of despair is not loud ; 
The flash of the wildfire, though awful, is brief ; 
The lightning lies couch’d in the cloud ! 


At intervals, shaded and seen, 
Is the bright beaming star of the night ; 

As the clouds hurry on through the azure serene, 
Like ships in the breezes of night. 

The shadows of eve are around, 
And the low moaning voice of the breeze 

Sighs over the stones of the grave-cover'd ground, 
And sings in the dark holly trees. 


Few months have elapsed, since, at eve, ; 
'These heart-shackled lovers I met ; 

I bless'd them in secret, nor stoop'd to believe, 
That the star of their hopes was to set ; . 

Was to sink with so rapid a flight, 
Was to leave, where its glory had shone, 

The depths, and the darkness of fathomless night, 
The coldness of sorrow alone ! . 


The winds of November ere strong ; 
The dews of the evening are ; 

Return to the mansion, where happy, and long, 
Were the years, and the pleasures of old !— 
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Ah, no !—every object by thee 
Well midi! la, would add to th grief :— | 

Then what is the best of my wishes for thee? f 
That the span of tliy days may be brief! 


We hang o'er an awful abyss— —— 
Ab! little we dream when we love, 

That the sword, which may sever the knot of our bliss, 
By a hair is suspended above ! 

Young mourner ! thy desolate heart 
Is as bleak as the tempests that roll, 

When the last lingering foot-prints of Summer depart, 
And Winter sets in at the Pole! 


ic Ba again to thy mind 

ill the gleam of its presence impart ; 

The shadows of sorrow, that darken behind, 
Throw forward their night ou thy heart ; 

Soon away from this pleasureless scene, 
May thy pure pining spirit arise, 

Aud the h that are quench'd, and the joys that have been, 
Be brightly renew'd in the skies ! 


No. II. 
HAWTEHORNDEN—À SKETCH. 


Strancza! tlie spot is wild, the banks are steep, 
With eglantine and hawthorn blossom'd o'er, 
Lychnis, and daffodils, and bare-bells blue : 

From lofty granite crags | recipitous, 

The oak, with scanty ng, “pa o'er, 

Tossing his limbs to heaven ; and, from the cleft, 
Fringing the dark-brown natural battlements, 

The hazel throws his silvery branches down : 
There, starting into view, a castled cliff, 

Whose roof is lichen'd o'er, purple and green, 
O'erhangs thy wandering stream, romantic Esk, 
And rears its head among the ancient trees, i 


Beneath there frowns a cavern, whose wide mouth 
Slants towards the river bed. Twas to this spot 
So sad, so lovely in its solitude, 

That Drummond, the historian and the bard, 
The noble and enlighten’d, from the world 
Withdrew to Wisdom, and the holy lore 
Which Nature teaches, for his heart was soft, 
And lived but in another, whom Death took, 
Blighting his warm affections in their spring. 


He sojourn'd in that loved and lonely seat, 

Making this earth a type of Paradise, 

And listening, from afar, the murmurous din 
Of Life's loud bustle ; as an Eremite, 

In woodland haunt remote, at eve may hear, 
. When all is still, the voice o' the distant sea: t 
Aud, in that cave, he strung and struck his lyre, 
Waking such passionate tones to love and heaven, : 
That, from her orient haunts, the Muse took wing, 
And fix'd her dwelling-place on Celtic shores. 

Vor. XIII. VT 
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Ir is a lovely afternoon, , 

A pleasant afternoon of Spring ; 
The little birds are all in tine, 

And with a swelling heart they sing. 


Nuga Lyrice. 
No. III. 


STANZAS—THE Croups wear DISPERSED, 


Tx clouds were dispersed, and the tempest was o'er, 
The crimson of evening illumined the sky, — 

And the soft-heaving waves, as they ripp. ashore, 
Gleam'd bright with the tint of its magical dye. 


The swallows were sweeping the fields of the air, 
The black-bird sang forth from its leafy retreat; — . 
And the valleys, renew'd in their bloom, smiled as fair, 
As the long promised land at the Israelites’ feet. 


Beside me the roses and lilies were spread, 
The pink and éarnation of delicate vest ; 
The columbine lifted the pride of its head, 
And the dial of the sun-flower was turn'd to the west. 


The butterfly watnton'd on wings of delight, 
While the bee, on her of industry bent, 

Was rifling the blooms, at the fall of the night, 
For & noonday of tempest in idleness spent. 


"T'was soothing, "twas — scene to be felt ; 
And I doubted if Grief could abide in a world, 
Where the sunbeams of Joy were ao lavishly dealt,— 
Where the banners of Glory and Peace were unfurl'd. 


No more, in the seow] of Misfortune, my soul 
‘Was dim as the winter, when tempests impend, 

And the wings, in their fury, rush forth from the Pole, 
The ocean to churn, and the forests to rend. 


To the main, to the mountains, with love-beaming eye, . 


Rejoicing, I turn'd, and their leoka were as calm 
As the beautiful arch of that deep azure sky, 
Whose aspect was glory, whose zephyr was balm. 


Oh ! thus, ere the days of this pilgrimage cease, 
May the sunset of life be as placid and mild, 
The storms of Adversity still’d into peace, 
All passion becalm'd, and all sorrow exiled ! 
No. IV. | 


SPRING AFTERNOON, 


The linnet perches on the thorn, The water-lilies young. 
‘Phe blackbird sits upon the beech, 


Both happy that they e’er were born, 
And answering each to each. 


There is a freshness in the trees, 
A freshness in the verdant fields, 

A freshness in the gentle breeze, 
That lightness to the bosom yields ; 


Its living banks the river laves, 
It laves them, and with murmuring 


How glorious is the azure sky! 
How beautiful the glowing earth ! 


[Mareb, 


tongue 
Glides on, and bends, with rippling waves, 


The sun looks down with smiling eye, 


The world responds in quiet mirth; 
Young flowers bestrew their scents ahout, 
The cultured vales are passing fair, 
The ridgy hills look forth—look out, 

And pierce the cloudless ait ! 








1888. ] 
The ing flocks are scatter'd wide, 
"On velvet lawn, and mountain's breast ; 
The herds repose at esse, beside 
Tbe cairn where heroes’ ashes rest, 
. The cairn upon the hettle plain, — 
The mossy mount of aged stones, 
That many a lapsing year hath lain 
O'er yellow mould) 


ering bones, 
How beautiful! hail, lord of Day ! 
No,clouds upon thy beam intrude— 
Frail man appears to pass away— 
Thy youth is every year renew'd. 
Thou radiance on our sires did'st throw, 
When toss'd on Life's tempestuous 
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No second spring returns to man— 
Like lightning comes to fleet away, 
The transient brightness of his span, - 
The circuit of bis little day ;— i 
All cloud-begirt his star of light, 
The star of his existence burps, 
Sets in the western skies of Night, 
And never more returns | 


A thing that was—a rainbow hung 
Athwart the stormy sky of Time, 
A weed upon the ocean flung 
To sink, or float from clime to clime ; 
A flow'ret in the wilderness ; 
A breeze that moaneth, and is gone ; 


wave; A phantom of unrest—unless 
They pass'd away,—thou gildest now - Beneath the churchyard stone ! ! 
The daisies on their grave! 
V. 

THE WARRIOR'S DIRGE. 
THE cnirass hangs on the wall ; The stars are twinkling bright ; 
The war-horse neighs in the stall ; The autumn breeses light, 
The helm, with plumes of jet, "Mid the darksome foliage play; 

At eve or morn And twilight’s sombre hues, 

No morc is worn ;— A tenderness infuse, 
The warrior's sun bath set !— More beautiful than day. 


With his sires he slumbers now : 
His manly martial brow, 
What time the strife is high, 
No more is seen, 
On battle green, 
In ardour sweeping by. ` 


"Tis the knoll of curfew bell ! 
Why comes he not? His knell 
Hath been toll’d in grief: he sleeps 
In a grave new made, 
"Mid the willow shade, 
That hangs its head—and weeps! 


His toils are o'er and gone— 

Calmly he sleeps alone, 

Like a ship on a waveless sea, 
When the sun hath set, 
And stars are met, 

And Heaven from cloud is free. 


VI. 
THE MIDNIGHT GLADE. 


Tus moon fs rising; silence reigns 
Upon the hills, and o'er the plains ; 
The river's rush alone is heard, 

Or rustiing wing of nighted bird. 


Serenely through the forest boughs 
The pure effulgence eoftly glows, 
And shadows out the Jeafiets there, 
Unmoved amid the silent sir, 


The wild briar bush, in silver flower, 
The hawthorn tree, the lover's bower, 
Unite their perfume exquisite 

With the yellow broom, so wild and sweet. 


If tales of yore were true, if Fays 

Their revels held in modern days, 

This were a seene and season meet 

For Syiphs, and Gnomes, and Fairy feet ; 


So cloudless is the sky above, 

So freahly fair the leafy grove, 

So green the sward, where deisies pied, 
And cowelips blossom side by side. 


In beauty, on the azure sky, 

A ring ef snowy cinudiets lie, 
Unspotted as the garments fair, 
That angels in their glory wear. 


How beautiful is Nature's face ! 

How full of harmony and grace ! 

What countless joys doth she bequeath 
To all that live, and move, and breathe! ! 


Where is the mourner ? —Here his mind 

Serenity and peace may find ; 

Where is the wanderer ?— This the road 

Backward to happiness.and God! . 
A 
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4 
ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 


‘Wr have shewn ourselves to be 
lovers of poetry, ancient and modern, 
and in speaking of it have always 
- thrown aside the airs of the critic, and 

iven vent freely to our feelings of de- 
ight or admiration. Of about twenty 
living poets we think more or less 
highly, and have rarely — to 
their public appearances. All men of 
power and genius should utter them- 
selves to the world, and all in their 
own way, obeying their own impulses 
without any other control than that 
which is imposed by their own intel- 
lect, and by their knowledge of the 
nature of man. Criticism is not use- 
less, that is, good criticism, for it is 
philosophy founded on immutable 
principles, and illustrated by reference 
to the consummate works of art. All 
poets must have in their under- 
standings a body of enlightened criti- 
cism, and must write upon the seve- 
rest principles, and by canons that will 
be obeyed. But how seldom can those 
principles be taught to them, by men 
who are not themselves pocts! Two 


or three minds there have becn, that, 


without creative genius, have E geen 
so deep into human nature, that they 
have discerned the principles on which 
alone creative genius can adequately 
produce. The philosophy of such cri- 
— for example—or even 
nginus—or Burke—is worthy the 
studious contemplation of great poets ; 
and in it they will see the reflection 
of their own thoughts ; for such codes 
of criticism, as the Poetics of the Sta- 
gyrite, were framed from the mighty 
works of bards, in whose poetry the 
wer of nature was seen enshrined. 
ut what,-is the value—what is the 
meaning, of these modern periodical 
criticisms to those minds, that, richly 
endowed at birth, have devoted their 
lives to the discovery of the elements 
of passion: and e of the 
myriad modes in which they work, 
and the myriad forms which they 
assume when dealing with the realities 
of life? In general, it is worth no- 
thi for it is even, when true, par- 
tial, imperfect, inapplicable ; and when 
false, destructive of all freedom, of all 
light, of all power, and nothing but a 
system of shackles. One or two lead- 
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HISTORICAL AND ROMANTIC. * 
ing critics sit like overseers in a 
panopticon, where they can bave an 
eye upon every mind, whem they 
would wish to see busy at some allot- 
ted task, and whom they would fain 
sally out to punish, whenever they 
detected them ing therules of the 
prison. Such a system, if it could be 
made effective, would destroy or de- 
press all genius ; but it is really most 
ineffective, for the great offenders scorn 
such police, and each does as he lists, 
in noble defiance of self-elected task- 
masters. A few puny minds, now and 
then, sit down under fetters, and hope 
to receive their reward. But no good 
comes of it even to them ; for they are 
looked down upon by those who im- 
posed the restraint, as chicken-heart- 
ed and imbecile persones, while the 
public, for whose ultimate advantage 
they have been so confined, can see no 
harm that would have resulted from 
their being allowed to write at large. 
All such triticism, therefore, is either 
ineffective or needless. 
With such opinions we have re- 
joiced to see Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Moore, Byron, 
Scott, and others, heartily despising 
every word of this sort that has ever 
been written upon them, and follow- 
ing each his own muse from thes 
passion of his soul, indifferent to ali 
rudent advice. Would any man love 
is mistress less or more, on being told 
to do so by the highest authority ? 
Would he wish to darken her eyes, if 
he feels them to be dark enough al- 
ready iu every fibre of his frame? 
Would he wish to see altered the line 
of her lips because it was not, in the 
opinion of his most judicious friend, so 
loveable as another, thicker or thinner? 
Would he give up the most ordinary of 
noses, for any one that ever adorned the 
face of a Greek or Roman lady? Would 
he endure the thought of her bosom 
being criticised, or one fold that veil- 
ed it touched ever so slightly by the 
most reverent hand of imagination, 
whose touch was change ? Love her— 
follow her—win her and wear her he 
will, in x of father and mother, 
brother and sister, and many hundreds 
of the most sensible and sincere friends, 
one and al] of whom have, it is to be 
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scted, or will act, precisely 
m the same manner he is doing so mu 
to their anger and affliction, the very 
fürst good opportunity that arrives. It 
is in poetry,—as in the prose-affairs of 
the world. All measures of matti- 
mony and metre, ought in their wi- 
dest sense to be “ involuntarily mo- 
ved into harmonious numbers," And 
the grave critic, who forbids the one, 
may just as well take upon him to 
stop the other. Things will take their 
own way—and al) parties should put 
the best face upon it they can, and 
labour away in their own vocation. 
Accordingly, the land is overflowing 
with poetry, as with milk and honey. 
And why not? There is no obligation, 
either moral or physical, upon any 
man, or woman, or child, to; swallow 
it, unless they choose; and many there 
are who never think of such a thing, 
looking upon poetry as something un- 
palatable and of no nutriment. But, 
on the other band, prodigious num- 
bers took such food greedily and 
thankfully ; it seemed to be their dai- 
ly sustenance ; and waking or asleep, 
talked about what was to them 
meat and drink. At last—(now, for 
the first time in our life, are we driven 
to make use of the well-known econo- 
mical illustration,)—the increase be- 
came — than the demand—and 
after all this our lofty exordium about 
nature, and poetry, and principles, 
and power, and genius, we say, that 
the uce of Parnassus is a druy, 
and the market of the Muses over- 
stocked. 
Now, thank God, we are ne great 
poet, like the gentlemen aforesaid ; 
really, for a while, “their occupa- 
tion is gone.” We hear of no demand 
ee ee 
they publish it, it goes down to a cer- 
tain extent—if they do not, nobod 
complains. The soul is saturated wi 
well-known strains; and three con- 
certs every night are too much, even for 
m most musical, most melancho- 
Yin such a state of things, we have, 
for a year or two past, found much re- 
lief in altering our poetical diet. To 
say nothing of the great Dons of former 
days, whose works ps too near- 
ly resemble - which we have 
been speaking—being in some degree 
their moddi ee have felt a keen re- 
lish in some good old bloody ballad of 
the Scottish Border, written hundreds 
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of years ago, by nobody knows who— 
some shep a — that had 


kept peacefully plodding all his life 


long over his green or snowy hills, and. 


who solaced his solitude by the ima- 
ginary din of battle, or the groans of 


midnight murder. There isa freshness: 


in such natural productions of the 
Soil, that never loses its zest. . Verses 
hummed in the glen, or by the ingle, 
some ignorant minstrel, are yet 
absolutely immortal; broken, disjoint- 
ed, rude, barbarous, yet still undy- 
ing, 
* The voices of the dead—the sounds of 
otber years." 


Such a ballad is like the pure spring 
water, always grateful to thirst—like 
simple roots, which a healthy .pa- 
late always relishes. Without caring 
much even about the actions or the 
actors they rehearse, their powerful 
simplicity charms us, and all art and 
artifice being out of sight, we listen to 
the language, such as it is, of human 
beings, expressed in verse and rhyme, 
till we almost believe that verse and 
rhyme are the natural expressions of 
human thought in such states of life. 
But when we do think on the actions 
and the actors, many of our deepest 
feelings are at once stirred ; for besides 
that general interest which we take in 


. all exhibitions of human feelings, we 


see and hear the character of a coun- 
try and of a nation. All men are an- 
tiquaries at the recital of a good old 
historical or romantic ballad—and a 
homely word that breathes of the old- 
en time carries back into the past 
even those who live almost entirely 
for the present, and who, in their or- 
dinary thoughts, forget wholly their 
wild forefathers of the hills vales, 
and all that vanished life, of or 
tumult, of war or love, and of all the 
ions that then, as now, were rife 

th the shepherd's coat of grey, as 
beneath the mail of his feudal lord. O, 
gentle reader, if ever thou shouldst be 
wearied to death with Mr Words- 
worth’s Excursion, take up a volume 
of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der—and you will feel your youth rc- 
newed. The great Laker speaks for 
his shepherds, and nobly, eloquently, 
and veli ; but in those ancient strains, 
we feel that shepherds and herdsmen 
are themselves vara Jnd tell the 
truth of “huts in which poor men 
le;" and narrow and circumscribed 
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aa their range of thought and feeli 
may be, every thing is vivid, real 
intense, alive,—or fixed and stirless 
as death, or ghastly and sullen as 
something dying—or eager and wild 
like that which is recovering to life. 
From the modern poet, strong in sci- 
ence, and t in art, we can bear 
to turn, “ for love of him who died 
at Jedwood Air,” that is to say, to 


*€ The songs to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear ; 

Ere polity sedate and sage, 

Had quench'd the fires of feudal rage ;” 


or to some of those ballads, narrative 
of tales of love or sorrow, that are felt 
to be gushings from the heart, as free 
as the spring from its native foun- 
tain. 

But even among our own Border Bal- 
leds, there are many truly chivalric, 
and burning with a fine warlike spirit, 
thet, as Sir Philip Sydney said of 
Chevy Chace, stir the , like the 
sound of a trumpet. Not one of our 
great living poets, would so 
of a Percy or & Douglas, as has 
done by some of the lowly-born and 
obscure dead. The writers of these 
war-ballads write in a bold business- 
like way just as they fought; few 
embellishments in their battics; a 
pennon in the distant air——then a 
“ plump of ,"—then the cloth- 
yard arrows flying like hail—and the 
— of fight. Even Sir Walter, 

e best of all our civic battle-bards, 
must give in to the old minstrels ; 
and but for them, he had never fought 
s0 gloriously the field of Bannock- 
burn. For our own parts, we are a 
pacific person, and love to cultivate 
the gentler arts ; but sometimes in an 
afternoon, after a foray à YO- 
lume of the Border Minstrelsy, we 
feel not only able, but extremely an- 
xious to fight the very devil himself, 
snd have then no doubt of gaining 
over him a signal and decisive victory. 

All this being the case, we beg leave 
to return our warmest thanks to Mr 
Lockhart for his Spanish Ballads, fine 
ir ptu gi strains in general, tran- 

ted and transfused into our tongue 
with admirable felicity. 

The intention of the publication, 
as stated in the Introduction, is to 
present tbe English reader with some 
notion of that old Spanish Minstrel- 
sy, which has been preserved in the 
different Cancioneros and Romahceros 
of the sixteenth century. The first 
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Cancionero, that of Feirdinenü de Cas- 
tille, was published im 15105: sand it 
from the oe the boek, 
t a certain number of the pieces 
re te in — — time con- 
i as enti to the appellation 
of ancient. The Cancionero de Ro- 
manceros, admitting notbing but Bal- 
lads, was first published at Antwerp 
in 1555—the Romancere Historiado of 
Lucas igo appeared at Alcala im 
1679—the Collection of Lorenzo de 
veda at Antwerp in 1566—end 
the Ballads of the Cid were first pub- 
lished in a collected form in 1616, 
Escobar. But many of the S 
Ballads are of an antiquity much high- 
er than is to be inferred from these 
dates ; for in the oldest edition of the 
Cancionero General, eome pieces bear 
the name of Don Juan Manuel, who 
died in 13692, and they , from 
the ity and com of 
their rhyme, to be among the mest 
modern in the Collection. Besides, 
Mr Lockhart observes, ** In the Ge- 
neral Chronicle of Spain, which was 
compiled in the thirteenth century, at 
the command of Alphonzo the Wise, al~ 
lusions are — ade to the po» ` 
songs of the Minetrelsoe Jogiares: 
ow, it is evident, that the ) 
ology of compositions down 
y from one generation to another, 
must have undergone, in the course 
of time, a great many alterations ; 
in point of fact, the langnage by 
far the greater part of the Histori 
Ballads in the Romancero, does 
pear to carry the stamp of an antiqui« 
ty quite as remote as that used by the 
compilers of the General Chronicle 
themselves." Many of the Spanish 
Ballads, therefore, must be of an ori- 
gn prior to the thirteenth century. 
t suppese this denied, and that they 
were composed but a short time before 
the first Caneioneros were published, 
Mr Lockhart well observes, ** It would 
still be certain, that they form by far 
tbe oldest, as well as largest Collection 
of Popular Poetry, properly so called, 
that is to be found in the literature of 
any European nation whatever." Of 
the character of this Popular Poetry, 
and the causes that produced it, he 
gives the following admirable account, 
Nothing can exceed the gracefel esse 
of his style ; and we do not think that 
we exaggerate the merit of this extraet, 
when we say, that it is an exquisi 
specimen of historical composition og 
a literary subject—infinitely superior 


18999. ] ^ 


to any thing in Perey, or Ellis. It 
bee the hand ef e monter 


«* Throughout that very extensive body of 
historical ballads from which — 
mens have been selected, there prevails an 
uniformly high tone of sentiment—such as 
might have been expected to distinguish 
the popular poetry of a nation, proud, 

, free, and engaged in continual 
against enemies of different faith 
and manners, but not less proud and not 
less warlike than themselves. Those petty 

isputes and dissensions which so long di- 

i the Christian princes, and conse- 
quently favoured and maintained the power 
of the formidable enemy whom they all 
equally ose struggles between 
prince and nobility, which were productive 
of similar effects after the crowns of Leon 
and Castile bad been united—those domes- 
tic tragedies which so often stained the cha- 
facter and weakened the arms of the Spa- 
nish kings—in a word, all the principal 
features of the old Spanish history may be 
found, more or less distinotly shadowed 
forth, among the productions of these faith. 
ful yer i ing minatrels. 

e e language of Spain, as it existed 
under the reign of the Visigoth kings, we 
no monuments.—.The laws and the 
chronicles of the period were equally writ- 
ten — —and — — m 
ality, must have been ently 
Podere] ieee more vulgar dialects, for the 
use of those whose business it was to under- 
stand them, no traces of any such veraions 
Dave survived the many storms and strug- 
gies of religious and political dissension, of 
which this interesting region has since been 
made the scene. To what precise extent, 
therefore, the language and literature of 
the Peninsula felt the influence of that 
great revolution which subjected the far 
greater part of her territory to the sway of 
a Mussulman seeptre—and how much or 
how little of what we at this hour admire or 
condemn in the peetry of Portugal, Arre- 
gon, Castille, is really not of Spanish but 
of Moorish origin — these are matters which 
have divided all the great writers of literary 
history, and which we, in truth, have little 
chance of ever seeing accurately or cour- 
pletely decided.—No one, however, who 
— of TM elements the Christian 
population of Spain was originally com- 
posed, and in what shape the mind of na- 
tions, every way kindred to that popula- 
sion, Was expressed during the middle ages 
—can have any doubt that great and rè- 
markable influence was exerted over 
nish thought and feeling, and therefore ever 
ish language and poetry —by the in- 
finx of those Oriental tribes that occupied, 
for seven centuries, the fairest pro- 
vinces of the Peninsula. l , 
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** Spain, althéugh, of all the provinces 
which owned the authority of the Caliphs, 
she was the most remote from the seat of 
their empire, to have been the very 
first in point of cultivation ;—her governors 
having, for at least two centuries, emulated 
one another in affording every species of 
encouragement and protection to all those 
liberal arts and sciences which first flou- 
rished at Bagdad under the sway of Ha- 
roon Al.Raschid, and his less celebrated, 
but, perhaps, still more enlightened son 
Al-Mamoun. Beneath the wise and muni- 
ficent patronage of these rulers, the cities of 
Spain, within three hundred years after the 
defeat of King Roderick, had been every- 
where with & 7 of elegance, 
tastefulness, and philosophy, which afford- 
ed the strongest of all possible contrasts to 
the contem condition of the other 
kingdoms of Europe. At Cordova, Gre- 
nada, Seville, and many now less considers 
able towns, colleges and libraries had been 
founded and endowed in the most splendid 
manner— where the most exact and the . 
most nt of seiences were cultivated to. 
gether with equal zeal. Averroes translated 
and expounded Aristotle at Cordova : Ben- 
Zaid and Aboul-Mander wrote histories of 
their nation at Valencia ;s—Abdel-Maluk 
set the first example of that most interest. 
ing and useful species of writing, by which 
Moreri and others have since rendered ser- 
vices so im t to ourselves; and even 
an Arabian Encyclopedia was compiled un. 
der the direction of Mohammed-A ba-A b- 
daliah at Grenada. Ibn.el. Beith went forth 
from Malaga te search all the 
mountains and plains of Europe for every 
thing that might enable him to perfect hia 
favourite sciences of botany and lithology, 
and his works still remain to excite the ad- 
miration of all that are in a condition to 
comprehend their value. The Jew of Tu. 
dela was the worthy successor of Galen and 
Hippocrates : —— while chemistry, and 
other branches of medical science, almost 
unknown to the ancients, received. their 


first astonishing d ents from Al. 
Rasi and Avicenna. rie and 
were not less diligently studied ;—and, in 


a word, it would be difficult to point out, 
in the whole history of the world, a time or 
a country where the activity of the human 
intellect was more extensively, or usefally, 
or gracefully exerted, than in Spain, while 
the Mussulman sc 7et retained any 
portion of that vigour which it had origin- 
ally received from the conduct and heroism 
of Tariffa. 

* Although the difference of religion pres 
aore and their Spanish sub. 
jects from ever being completely melted in- 
to ene people, yet it appears that nothing 
could, on the whole, be more mild than 
the conduct of the Moorish government to- 
wards the Christian population of the coun- 
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try; during this their splendid ‘p ‘of 
undisturbed dominion. Their learning and 


Christian youth studied y and honour- 
ably at the feet of Jewish physicians and 
Mahommedan philosophers. Communica- 
tion of studies and acquirements, continued 
through such a space of years, could not 
have failed to break — on both — 
many of the barriers of religious prejudice, 
and — nourish a spirit of indies and 


charity & the more cultivated portions 
of either people. The intellect of the Chris- 
tian Spani cauld not be ungrateful for. 


the rich gifts it was every day receiving 
from their misbelieving masters ; while the 
benevolence with which — ever 
regard willing disci must have tem- 
pered in the minda * Arabs the aenti- 
ments of haughty superiority natural to 
the breasts of conquerors. 

* By degrees, however, the scattered 
remnants of unsubdued Visigoths, who had 
sought and found refuge among the Moun- 
tains of Asturias Galicia, began to 
gather the strength of numbers and of com- 
bination Je o usps arietes — 
portions of their empiresucoessively wr 
from their hands by leaders whose descen- 


dants assumed the title of Kings in Oviedo 
and Navarre—and of Countsin ille..—So- 
prarbia—-Arragon—and Barcelona. From 


the time when these governments were esta- 
blished, till all their s was uDited in 
the personsof Ferdinand and Isabella, a per- 
petual war may be said to have subsisted 
between the professors of the two religi 

— and the natural jealousy of Moorish go- 
vernors must have gradually, but effectu- 
ally, diminished the comfort of the Chris- 
tians, who yet lived under their authority. 
Were we to seek our ideas of the period 
only from the events recorded in its chro- 
nicles, we should be led to believe that no- 
thing could be more deep and fervid than 
the spirit of mutual hostility which prevail. 
ed among all the adherents of the opposite 
faiths: but external events are sometimes 
not the surest guides to the spirit whether 
of peoples or of ages —and the ancient popu- 
lar poetry of Spain may be referred to for 
proofs, which cannot be considered as ci- 
ther of dubious or of trivial value, that the 
rage of hostility had not sunk quite so far 
as might have been imagined into the minds 
and hearts of very many that were engaged 
in the conflict. 

** There is, indeed, nothing more natu- 
ral, at first sight, than to reason in some 
measure from a nation as it is in our own 
day, back to what it was a few centuries 
ago: but nothing could tend to the 


tion of greater mistakes than such a mode ^ 


of judging applied to the case of Spain. In 
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the erect and higt-aplisted bámisyuieiud 
country, ues de genuine anf en. 
corrupted descendants of their fore. 
RS in every — pn po- 
lation, the progress of corru appears 
to hare been * less powerful than rapi 
and the higher we ascend in the scale of eo. 
ciety, the more distinct and morti is 
the spectaclé of moral not less than of phy. 
sical deterioration. This universal g 
a E DT — very easily to an 
un ing off in regard to every point 
of faith and fecling most essential to the 
formation and preservation of a naffinal 
character. We have been nccustómed to 
consider the modern Spaniards as the rhost 
bigotted and enslaved and ignorant of Eu. 
ropeans : but we must not forget, that the 
Spaniards of three — back were, m 
, & very different set of beings. 
Castille, in the first regulation of her con. 
stitution, was as free as any nation needs 


to be, for all the purposes of social security 


and individual happiness. Her kings were 


her captains and her judgés—the chiefs and 
the models of a gallant nobility, and‘ the 


protectors of a manly and — 
santry: But the authority with which iey 
were invested, was guarded by the most ac- 
curate limitations,—nay— in case they 
should exceed the a of their legal 
power—the statute-book of the realm itself 
contained exact rules for the conduct of a 
constitutional insurrection to teca] them to 
their duty, or to punish them for its deser- 
tion. Every order of society had, more or 
less directly, its representatives in the na- 
tional council, and every Spaniard, of what. 
ever degree, was penetrated with a sense of 
his own —— a freeman—his own no- 
bility as a descendant of the Visigoths. And 
it is well remarked by an elegant historian 
of our day,® that, even to this hour, the in. 
fluence of this happy order of things still 
continues to be felt in Spain—where map. 
ners, and and literature, have all 
received indelibly a stamp of courts, and 
aristocracy, and proud feeling — which af- 
fords a striking contrast to what may be ob- 
served in modern Ifaly, where the only 
freedom that ever existed had its origin and 

residence among titizens and m 

** The civil liberty of the old Spaniards 
could scarcely have existed so long as it did, 
in the presence of any feeling so black and 
noisome as the bigotry of modern Spain; 
but this was never tried, for down to the 
time of Charles V. no man has any right to 
say that the Spaniards were a bigotted peo- 
One of the worst features of their mo- 
ern bigotry—their extreme and servile 
subjection to the authority of the — 
is entirely a-wanting in the pau their 
ancient spirit-—In the 12th century, the 
Kings of Arragon were the protectors of the 
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died ia 1213, Sighting bravely against the 
red cross, for the cause of tolerance. In 
1268, two brothers of the King of Castille 
left the banners of the Infidels, beneath 
which they were serving at Tunis, with 
800 Castilian gentlemen, for the purpose 
of coming to Italy and assisting the Nea- 
politans in their resistance to the tyranny 
of the Pope and Charles of Anjou. In the 
schism of the West, as it is called 
(1378,) Pedro IV. embraced the pany 
which the Catholic Church regards as 
schismatic, That feud was not allayed for 
more than a hundred years, and Alphonso 
V. was well paid for consenting to Jay it 
aside ; while down to the time of Charles 
V., the whole of the Neapolitan Princes of 
the House of Arragon may be said to have 
lived in a state of open enmity against the 
Papal See—sometimes Sonnan for 
generations together—seldom a ntly— 
never cordially reconciled. When Fedi- 
pand the Catholic finally made his first at- 
tempt to introduce the Inquisition into his 
i » almost the whole nation took up 
arms to resist him. The Grand Inquisitor 
waa killed, and every one of his creatures 
was compelled to leave, for a season, the yet 

free soil of Arragon. l 
“ But the strongest and best proof of 
the comparative liberality of the old Spa- 
niards is, as I have already said, to be 
—— in their — Throughout the 
fat greater part of those compositions, there 
breathes a certain spirit of charity and hu- 
manity towards those Moorish enemies 
with whom the combats of the national 
heroes are represented. The Spaniards and 
the Moors lived together in their vi be- 
_neath the calmest of skies, and surrounded 
with the most beautiful of landscapes. In 
of their adverse faiths—in spite of 


ite 
their adverse interests, they had much in - 


common.— Loves, and sports, and recrea- 
tions —nay, sometimes their haughtiest re- 
collections, were in common, and even their 
heroes were the same. Bernardo del Car. 
pio, Fernan Gopsalez, the Cid himself— 
almost every one of the favourite heroes of 
the Spanish nation, wisi nicus 
or other of his life, fought beneath the 
standard of the Crescent, and the ininstrels 
of either nation might, therefore, in regard 
to some instances at least, have equal pride 
in the celebration of their prowess. The 
praises which the Arab poets granted to 
them in their Mouwachchah, or girdle 
verses, were repaid by liberal encomiums 
on Moorish valour and generosity in Cas- 
tillian and Arragonese Redondilleras. Even 
in the ballads most exclusively devoted td 
the celebration of feats of Spanish heroizm, 
it is quite common to find some redeeming 
eompliment to the Moors mixed with the 
strain of exultation. Nay, even in the 
more remote and ideal chivalries celebrated 
in the Castillian Ballads, the parts of glory 
Vor. XIII. 
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qnestness are almost as frequently st- 
tributed to Moors as to Christians Ca, 
laynos was a name as familiar as Gayferos. . 
At somewhat a later period, when the con- 
quest of Grenada had mingled the Spa- 
niards still more effectually with the per- 
sons and manners of the Moors, we hind 
the Spanish still fonder of celebrating 
the heroic achievements of their old Sara- 
cen rivals ; and, without doubt, this their 
liberality towards the ** Knights of Grena» 


da, Gentlemen, albeit Moors,” 
Caballeros Grenadinos ] 
Aunque Moros hijos d'algo, ? 
must have been very gre to the for- 
mer subjects of the ** Baby King." It 
must have counteracted the of Con- 


fessors and Molahs, and t inspize 
both natiens with sentiments of kindness 
and mutual esteem. 

** Bernard de Carpio, above all the rest, 
was the common property and pride of 
both people. Of his all romantic life, the 
most romantic incidents belonged equally 
to both. It was with Moors that he allied 
himself Piae he pus up to demand ven- 

ce King Alphonso for the murt- 
der of his father It was with Moorish 
beethren in arms that he marched to fight 
agsinst the Frankish army for the inde. 
pendence of the Spanish soil. It was in 
front of a balf- Leonese, half- Moorish host, 
that Hernard couched his lance, victorious 
alike over valour and magic, 

* When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 

And every Paladin and Peer 

On Roncesvalles died." 

* A few ballads, unquestionably of 
Moorish origin, and apparently rather of 
the romantic than of the historical class, 
are given in a section by themselves. The. 
originals are valuable, as monuments of 
the manners and customs of a most singu- 
lar race. original ü 

** Composed mally by s Meor or a 
Spaniard (it is often very difficult to deter- 
mine by which of the two), they were sung 
in the vilage press n oem E 

ut to the same tunes, and lis- 
tened to with equal pleasure by man, wo- 
man, and child—-Mussulman and Christian. 
In these strains, whatever other merits or 
demerits they may , we are, at least, 
presented with a lively picture of the life 
of the Arabian Spaniard. We see him as 
he was in reality, ‘like steel among wea- 
pons, like wax among women, == 

Fuerte qual asero entre armas, 

Y quel cera entre les damas” 


In the classification of thespecimens, 
Mr Lockhart has followed Mr Dep- 
ping. Mr Bouterweck, in his History 
of Spanish Literature, complained that 
no attempt had ever been made, even 
to arrange the old Spanish Ballads in 
any thing like e ical order. Mr 
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ing has (it seems) since arranged 
the Historical Ballads de ri to the 
‘ chronology of the persons and events 
that they celebrate, but has not attempt- 
ed the chronological arrangement of 
them as compositions, “feeling,” as Mr 
Lockhart judiciously remarks, ** that 
no person can ever acquire such a de- 
licate knowledge of a lan rot his 
own, as might enable him to distin- 
lish, with accuracy, between the dif- 
erent shades of antiquity,- or even 
perhaps to draw, with certainty and 
precision, the broader line between 
that which is of genuine antiquity, 
and that which is mere modern imita- 
tion." 
The specimens arein three Classes— 
Historical, Moorish,and Romantic. The 
first treat of persons and events known 
in the authentic history of Spain ; 
the greater part of the second refer to 
the period immediately preceding the 
downfall of the throne of Grenada, 
. © the amours of that splendid court— 
the bull-feasts and other spectaeles in 
which its-lords and ladies delighted, 
‘no less than those of the christian 
courts of Spain—the bloody feuds of 
the two great families of the Zegris 
‘and the Abencerrages, which contri- 
buted so largely to the ruin of the 
Moorish crown, and the incidents of 
that last.war itself, in which the power 
. of the Mussulman was entirely over- 
thrown by the arms of Ferdinand and 
Jsabella." 'The specimens of which 
, the third and largest section consists, 
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Carci, 


are taken from among the vast multi- 
tudes of Miscellaneous and Roumntic 
Ballads in the old Cancioneros. ** The 
subjects of a number-of those,” sa 
Mr Lockhart, ** are derived from 
Fabulous Chronicle of Turpin; and 
the Knights of Charlemagne's Round 
Table appear in all their gigantic 
lineaments. But the greater pert sre 
formed precisely of the same sort of 
materials which supplied our own 
ancient ballad-makers, both the Eng- 
lish and the Scottish." 

Our readers will now understand ge- 
nerally, what is the nature of this beau- 
tiful and interesting volume. And it 
now remains for us to give a few speci- 
mens of the distinguished powers of Mr 
Anant of Ballads eppestel come your 

nest of Ballads ap some 
ago in this Magazine, ia several article 
entitled Hore Hispaniee, and a good 
many others in an edition of Don 
Quixote, lately published by Hurst, 
Robinson and Company. The univer- 
sal admiration with which they were 
received, both by the learned and the 


-unlearned, suggested, we presume, to 


Mr Lockhart the idea of tranalating as 
many more as would make a volume. 

We shall quote three entire ballads ; 
and first, the ** Seven Heads,” which 
to us possesses great pathos. It shews 
the pr of that simplicity, which, ia 
the Lake-School of Poetry, has so often 
degenerated into silliness, There is 
no such Lyrical Ballad in all Words- 
worth. that he may rest assured. 


THE SEVEN HEADS. 


** Wao bears such heart of baseness, a king I'll never call—" 
Thus spake Gonzalo Gustos within Almanzor’s hall ; 


To the 


proud Moor Almanzor, within his ki 
The grey-hair'd knight of Lara thus spake 


ly hall, 
ore them all :— 


*€ In courteous guise, Almanzor, your messenger was sent, 
And courteous was the answer with which from me he went ; 
For why? I thought the word he — of a yug and of a king,— 


But false Moor henceforth never me to 


is feast shall bring. 


** Ye bade me to your banquet, and I at your bidding came, 


And accursed be the villany, and eternal 


the shame— 


For ye have brought an old man forth, that he your sport might be:—, 
Thank God, I cheat you of your joy—Thank God, no tear you see. 


E My gan boys,” quoth Lara, “ it is a heavy sight, 
Thesé dogs have brought your father to look Ms ti night ; 
Seven gentler boys, nor braver, were never nursed in Spain, 
And blood of Moors, God rest your souls, ye shed ón her like rain. 
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** Some currish plot, some trick (God wet,) hath laid you all so low, 
Ye died not all together in one fair battle so ; 

Not all the misbelievers ever prick’d upon yon plain 
The seven brave boys of Lara in open field had slain. 


** The youngest and the weakest, Gonzalez dear, wert thou, 
Yet well this false Almanzor remembers thee, I trow ; 

Oh, well doth he remember how on his helmet rung 

Thy fiery mace, Gonzalez, although thou Wert so young, 


** Thy gallant horse had fallen, and thou hadst mounted thee 
Upon a stray one ín the field —his own true barb had he ; 

Oh, hadst thou — his flight upon that runaway, 
Ne'er had the caitiff 'scaped that night, to mock thy sire to-day ! 


** False Moer, I am thy captive thrall ; but when thou badest me forth 

To share the banquet in thy hall, I trusted in the worth 

Of kingly promise.—Think st thou not my God will hear, my prayer ?— 
: Lord ! branchless be (like mine) his tree, yea, branchless, Lord, and bare !""— 


So pray'd the Baron in his ire, but when he look'd again, 

Shen burst the sorrow of the sire, and tears ran down like rain ; 
Wreath no-more could check the sorrow of the old and childless man, 
And like waters in a furrow, down his cheeks the salt tears ran. 


He ‘took their heads up one by one—he kiss'd them o'er and o'er, 
And aye ne the tears down run—I wot that grief was sore. 
4He cl the lids on their dead eyes all with — frail, 
And handled all their bloody curls, and kiss'd their lips so pale.— 


** O had ye died all by my side upon some famous day, 
My fair young men, no weak tears then had wash'd your blood away ! 
The of Castille had.drown'd the misbelievers’ horn, 

And the last of all the Lara’s line a Gothic spear had borne.” — 


With that it chanced a Moor drew near, to lead him from the place, 
Old Lara stoop’d him down once more, and kiss'd: Gonzalez’ face ; 
But ere the man observed him, or could his gesture bar, 

Sudden he from his side had grasp'd that Moslem’s scymitar. - 


Oh ! swiftly from its scabbard the crooked blade he drew, 

And, like some frantic creature, among them all he flew— 

*€ Where, where is false Amanzor ?—back, bastards of Mahoun !" 
And here and there, in his despair, the old man hew'd them down. 


A hundred hands, a hundred brands, are ready in the hall, 

But ere they master’d Lata, thirteen of them did fall ; 

He has sent, J ween, a good thirteen of dogs that 'd his God, 
To keep his children company, beneath the Moorish sod. 


The “ Avenging Childe” carries the reader away as upon a whirlwind. 
This Ballad is provéd to be one'of' very high antiquity, by certain particulars 
in its lan e. The circumstance of the tiled floor, and some others of the 
same cast, not eseape the notice of the antiquarian reader : 


_ THE AVENGING CHILDE. 


HuznAHR! hurrah! avoid the way of the Avenging Childe ; 
His horse is swift as sands that drift—an Arab of the wild ; 
His gown is twisted round his arm—a ghastly cheek he wears ; 
And in his hand, for deadly harm, a hunting knife he bears, 
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Avoid that knife in batte-strife, that weapon short and thin > 
The —— bath’d it o'er, seven times 'twas steep'd therein ; 
Seven times the smith aped ald anlar it ente a coulter 

In France the blade was fashioned, from Spain the shaft it drew, 


He sharpens it, as he doth ride, upon his saddle bow, 

He sharpens it on either side, he makes the steel to glow. 
He rides to find Don Quadros, that falso and feitour knight, 
His glance of ire is hot as fire, although his cheek be white. 


He found him stan the King within the ee: 
He rush’d withia —— rng 's rimg—-he stood ——— 
Seven times he gazed EAT ile tia deed acid e. 


Kigbt times diveaoght he end thought, then ont his dagger flew. 


He stabb'd therewith at Quadros—the King did step between, 

It pierced his royal gurment ef wove with green ; 

He fell beneath the canopy, upon the tiles he 

—— keen, det daa thon mean ? y King why wouldst thou 
y 


* Now, pardon, ^ cried the Childe, ** I stabb’d not, King, at thee, 
But him, that caitiff, blood-defiled, who stood beside thy knee ; 


-Eight brothers were we—in the land might none more loving be— 


They all are slain by Quadros’ hand—they all are dead but me. 


This murderer with sword and spear 4o battle I 
But — with Quadros, except ane lovel 
Except the King’s fair daughter, none word for would say. 


She took their hands, she led them forth into the court below ; 
She bade the ring. be guarded ; she bade the trumpet blow ; 

From lofty » for that stern race, the signal ahe did throw— 
—— and right the Lord will fight—together let them go.— 


The one is up, the other down, Eo DaD f iul id 
It cuts the lace beneath the face, it cuts through beard 


** Good King,. vith woni smd pots ble ag 


and hair ; 
. Right soon that knife hath quench’d his life—the head is sunder'd aheer ; 


Ko i. E and fix'd it on hia spear. 


But when the King beholds him bring that token of his truth, 

Nor scorn nor his bose bosom hath—'* Kneel down, thou noble youth ; 
Kneel down, kneel down, and. kiss my crown, I am no more thy foe ; 
My daughter now may pay the vow she plighted lo ng &go. — 


** Count Alarcos” is a doleful domestic tragedy—nor is there a finer Balled 


-in the traditionary poetry Cany ent 


COUNT ALARCOS AND THE INE ANTS SOLISA. 


ALONE, as was her wont, she sate,—within her bower alone ;—— 
Alone, and Maud desolate, Solisa made her moan, 

Lamenting for her flower of life, that it should away, 

And she be never woo 'd to wife, nor see a bridal day. 


Thus said the sad Infanta—“ I will — bide my grief, grief, | 
I'll tell my father of my wrong, and he 

The King, when he beheld ba, near, ‘ yox m dud" ‘mid he, 

“ What means this melancholy cheer ?—reveal y grief to me.” — 


e 
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ce Good King," ehe aid, “ my mother wes buried ego, ` 
She jeft me to thy keeping, none else my griefs shell : 
I fein would have a husband, ‘tis time that I should wed,—. 
Forgive the words I utter, with mickle shame they're said.”— 


"T'was thus the King made antewer,—“ This fault is none of mine, 

You to the Prince jo iln ant your ear would not incline ; 

Yet round us here where lives your peer ?—nay, name bim if you can,— 
Exeept the Count Alarces, and he's a married man." 


** Ask Count Alarcos, if of yore his word he did not plight 
To be my husband evermore, and love me day and night? 

If he has bound him in new vows, oki caths he cannot break— 
Alas! I’ve lost a loyal spouse, for a false lover's sake.” 
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At length he made this answer, with very troubled face,—+ 
** [t was not thus your mother gave counsel you should do; 
You've done much wrong, my rid pang were shamed, both I and you. 


** If it be true that you have said, our honour's lost and gone; - 

And while-the Countess is in life, pemeed for us is none. 

Though justice were upon our side, ill-telkers weuld not spare— 

Speak, daughter, for your mother's dead, whose counsel eased my care.” — 


** How can I give you counsel ?—but little wit have I ; 

But certes, Count Alarcos may make this Countess die: 

- Let it be noised that sickness cut short her tender life, 

And then let Count Alareos come and ask me for his wife. 
What pass'd between us long ago, of that be nothing said ; 
Thus none shal our dishonour know, in honour I shall wed.”— 


The Count was: with his friends, thus in the midst he spake— 
<¢ What fools we be ! what pains men dree fer a fair women’s sake! 
I loved a fair one long ago ;—though I'm a married man, 
Sad memory I can ne er forego, how life and love began."— 


While yet the Count was ing, the good King came full near ; 
He mado his salutation ith very courteous cheer. 

** Come hither, Count Alarcos, and dine with me this day, 

For I have something secret, I in your ear must say.” — 


The King'came from the chapel, when he had heard the mass ; 
With him the Count Alareos did to his chamber pass ; 
Full nobly were they served there, by pages many a one ; | 
When all were gone, and they alone, ‘twas thus the King begun.— 


*« What news be these, Alareos, that our word did plight, . 
To be a husband to my child, and love hes day and night? 

If more between you Ee Gd uM Jum M 
But shamed is my grey-heaii—alas |-—and scorn'd Solisa s youth. 


shares Nery co lr prd Arr f ata 

ithm m 's xi and certes! abe must die — 
Let it be nated that sickness cut short er tender life, 

Then come and woo my daughter, and she shall be your wife t— 
What puss'd between ues long ago, of that be nothing said, 
Thus, none shall my dishonour know—in honour you shali wed."— 


Thus spake the Count Alarcos— The truth I'll not deny, 

I to the Infants gave my troth, and broke it shamefully ; 

I fesr'd my i deir ne'er consent to give me his fair daughter ; 
But, oh! spere that’s innocent--avoid that sinful slaughter."— 
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*t She dies, she dies,” the King replies ;—^* from thine own sin it 

If guiltless blood must wash the blot which stains the blood of kings: 
Ere morning dawn her life must end, and thine must be the deed— 
Else thou on shameful block must bend: thereof is no remeed."— 


«« Good King, my hand thou mayst command, else treason blots my mame ! 
I'll take the life of my dear wife—(God ! mine be not the blame ! 

Alas! that young and sinless heart for other's sin should bleed! — 
Good King, in sorrow I depart. "——-'* May God your errand speed !’— 


In,sorrow he departed, dejectedly he rode a 

The weary journey from that place, unto his own abode ; 
He grieved for his fair Countess, dear as his life was she ; 
Sore grieved he for that lady, and for his children three. 


The one was yet an infant upon its mother's breast, `: 

For though it had three nurses, it liked her milk the best ; 
The others were young children, that had but little wit, - 
Hanging about their mother's knee while nursing she did sit. 


** Alas!" he said, when he had come within a little space, 

€ How shall I brook the cheerful look of my kind lady’s face ?— 
To see her coming forth in glee to meet me in my bail, 

Wherr she so 800n a corpse must be, and I the cause ofall I"— 


Just then he saw her at the door with all her babes appear— 

(The little page had run before to tell his lord was near 
** Now welcome home, my lord, my life !—Alas! you droop your head: . 
Tell, Count Alarcos, tell your wife, what makes your eyes so red ?"— 


ec ]'ll tell -yon all—I'll tell you all: It is not yet the hour; 
We'll sup together in the hall—Fl tell you in your bower."— 
The lad ght forth what she had, and down beside hin sate; — 
He sate er pale and sad, but neither drank nor ate. 


The children to his side were led ve loved to have them 80,) . 

Then on the board he laid his , and out his tears did flow :— 

** [ fain would sleep—-I fain would sleep,"—the Count Alarcos said : — 
Alas! be sure, that sleep was none that night within their bed. “ 


They came together to the bower where they were used to rest, 

None with them but the little babe that was upon the breast : 

The Count hed barr'd the chamber doors, they ne'er were barr'd till then ; 
* Unhappy lady," he began, ** and I most lost of men !”— - ` 


** Now, speak not so, my noble lord, my husband, and my life, 
U y never can she be that is Alarcos’ wife."— 

**. Alas! unhappy lady, ‘tis but little that you know, 
For in that very — you've said is gather'd all your woe.. 


' ** Long since I loved a lady;—long since I oaths did plight, — 
‘To be that lady's husband, to love her day and night ; 
Her father is our lord the King, to him t e thing is known, 
And now, that I the news should bring! she claims me for her own. 


** Alas! my love, alas! my life, the — their side ; 

Ere I had seen face, sweet wife, she was betrothed my bride ; 
But, oh! that I should speak the word—since in her placé you lie, 
It is the bidding of our Lord, that you this night must die. — 
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wages of my love, so.lowly and so leal?— - 


357. 


O, kill me not, thou noble Count, when at thy foot I kneel !— 


But send me to my father's hou 


* It may not be—mine oath is strong—ere dawn of day you die |”. 
* Of well-’tis seen how all alone upon the earth am. I— 
My father is an old frail man, —mny m 


se, where once I dwelt in 
There will I live a lone chaste life, and rear my children 


p» 
o m 


other's in her grave,— 5 


. And dead is stout Don Garcia—Alas! my brother brave f 


«« “T'was at this coward King's command they slew my brother 
And now I'm helpless in the land :-——It is not death I fear, 


But loath, loath am I to 


** Kies him that lies upon 


depart, and leave my children so— 
Now let me lay-them tomy beart, aud kiss t 


ere I go = 


thy breast—the rest thou may'st not see,” — 


y 
** T fain would say an Ave." —'* Then -say it — — 
id O. Lo l behold my case—=. 
Judge not my deeds, but look on me in pity and great grace. "— 


- When she had made her orison, up from her knees she rose— 
** Be kind, Alarcos, to our babes, and pray for my repose— 
And now give me my ed more — breast to hold, 


She knelt her down u 


' That he may drink one 
“ Why would you waken the 


n her knee: 


well drink, 


my breast be cold.” — 


poor child? you see he is asleep— . 
re, dear wife, there is no time, the dawn begi a 
* Now hear me, Count Alarcos! I give thee 


to peep. 
on free— 


I pardon thee for the love's sake wherewith I ve loved thee. . 


* But have not my perdon the King and his proud dav ter— 
The — of God be o them, for this unchristian slaughter i— 
I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days be 


To meet me in the realm of 


th, and at God's awful — 


He drew a kerchief round her neck, he drew it tight and strong, 
Until she lay quite stiff and cold her chamber floor along ; 


He laid her then within the sheets, and, kneeling by her side, 
To God and Mary Mother in misery he cried. 


& 


Then call'd he for his esquires :—oh ! deep was their dismay, 
When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay ; 
Thus died she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong, i 

- But God took heed of their offence—his vengeance stay'd not long. 


Within twelve days, in pain and dole, the Infanta 
The cruel King gave up his soul upon the twentie 
Alarcos followed ere the Moon had made 


'd away, . - 
day ; 
her round complete, — 


Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God's judgment-seat. 


Mr Lockhart’s powers tell in these 
specimens. He is himself a poet—a 
good strong vigorous poet. His lan- 
guage has a masculine energy, not sur- 
passed by Byron himself—and his con- 
ception is extraordinarily vivid. He 
seizes upon the strong points in his 
original ; and, inspired by the feeling 
a — true — e — tes 

were not translating, but pour- 
ing forth his own PEE EA Indeed, 
many of the Ballads, which are some- 


what bald in the original, become in 
his hands even magnificent composi» - 
tions. The volume proves, that Mr 
-Lockhart is a master of the English 
language, and that he has a great 
power. of versification ; but it proves 
more, that he has only to take a noble 
subject, and apply te it his ardent and 
original mind, in order to uce 
what will entitle him to rank with the - 
best of our living Poets. 


Tux present Session of Parliament 
was ex to be the most brilliant 
since the days of Pitt. It has hitherto 
been the dullest within memory. 
new Secretary of State was to 
have kept up a perpetual fire upon the 
Whige—he has scarcely thought them 
worth a witticism. The i: ad made 
St James's Street dm Oh dreadful 
note of i had voted 
the downfall of an incapable ministry, 
they had dined-and drunk upon it, the 
victory was inevitable. They have not 

a trigger. A few of the forlorn 
ope, the barristers, end notorious talk- 
Pon unten have — 
ten, have u 
their discomfiture, and E now to be 
ird ries hae the cam- 
ign. e debates have degenerated 
Ite the routine of the House ; a state- 
ment ofthe Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer, parodied by a counter-statement 
of that horse-vending financier Ma- 
x: and a question from the pro- 
fundity of Hume, replied to by a ques- 
tion of equal d from the profun- 
dity of Lord Palmerston. 'The mini- 
ster sits-in superior ailence, leaves the 
heavy wheel to be turned by his sub. 
ordinates, and takes no more share in 
the discussion than the Serjeant, who 
nits counting the clock in the mise 
of full dress, and if he pray at alf, 
~ doubtless prays for & Gunpowder Plot 
once a Session. Dearth of im nt 
topics cannot account for this 
Every hour produces some demand, 


once sufficient to have roused the vigour 


of public men. There are voices 
coming up from every quarter of the 
horizon, in which an a ition 
would hear the prophecy of Ministe- 
rial ruin, and perhaps make it more 
than prophecy. Ireland ; the pressure 
of the times on England ; the aggres- 
sions of France, yet uncured of ambi- 
tion; the Peninsula, with its mingled 

of rege, indignation, contempt, 
and helplessness, laid at the bar of the 
. British Empire, are all before the eye 
of an Opposition, all ready to be in- 
voked, and to be made the fearful 
instruments of divided council. No- 
thing could be feebler than the use 
made of those great occasions, for the 
advancement of the excluded party. 
A single discussion, and a spiritless 
muster of — numerical force, 
have been followed by utter silence, 
or silence broken only ‘by the calcula- 
tions and paradoxes of a man, whose 


Publie Afte. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


[Meseh, 


speaking in as sure an evidence of am 


and divided Citas 
of the rabble has cut away the bridge 
between them and the national feeling. 
Honourable men will not subject them- 


blic meetings, 


their country 
bition. This has shaken the party out- 
side Parliament. Public meetings 
pou weapon of — 
great weapon o 
is plundered from their armoury, end 
puran by hands that they at once 
ear and hate. They begin to find, 
that dem is not a thing to be - 
sported with at their lordly leisure ; it 
will not bear their hook in its nostrils ; 
it will not live within their parks and 
palings, and graze under their eye for 
= TÉ they bring ie len iuo the 
scape. ey bri e lion into the 
land, it will disdain their paltry boun- 
daries, and ravage without their leave. 


The pm names in the reo 
have been withered in the contaet wi 

a succession of mindless, mannerless, 
and uncharactered brawlers. This was 
their own working, and is their a 
priate punishment. The Mob- i 
is roasted in his own bull. The gang 
of itinerant statesmen, who, like ER 
sies, carry their freight of unsound and 
uncustomed goods wherever they can 
evade the eye of the law, are too adroit 
for the lazy and half-educated chicane 
of their superiors. Cobbett and Hunt 
have shut out the Opposition from the 
market of the people ; they know what 
guits the pop taste, in those met- 
ters, with the instinct of nature. They 
speak that rabble jargon with native 
fluency, at which my Lords of Brookes's 





toil with hopeless awkwardness ; and 
the haugh 
are left, at the close of the markets, 
with their bales of grievance on their 
hands. 

The result will be for the 
better. Habble meetings will become 
unfrequent, by the division of their 
leaders, by their obvious impotence to 
affect the measures of the state, and 
by the growing contempt of the coun- 
try for vulgar vice and degraded am- 
bition. Cobbett haunts Whiggism, as 
the devil was said of old to haunt 
those who raised him ; they must find 
work for the spirit of mischief, or he 
mast off the necromancers. The 
Whigs feel this; and a public meet- 
ing is now a public, theatrical, bitter 
exposure of ig pride, in contact 
with rabble meanness. Lord Grey and 
Cobbett exchanging courtesies ; Mr 
Lambton giving the pasto Orator Hunt; 
Mr Brougham shrinking before Wool- 
er.—The most insolent men in the 
land steeped to the lips in reluctant hu- 
zoility, and soliciting the protection of 
the lowest. This is the crime that has 
covered Whiggism with national dis- 

t. A generous ambition might have 
E forgiven : a bold attempt to over- 
whelm a ministry in an adverse time 
has had example in its favour, and 
might have success. But this junc- 
tion with the rabble is without prece- 
dent, without excuse, and without the 
hope of forgiveness. The men who 
would stoop to the Mob for power, 
would be dangerous depositaries of 

wer. Hesitating at no sacrifice be- 
ore, they would be stopped by no 
principle after. Their lower degrada- 
tion would be bipes by their more 
towering disregard of the public pri- 
vileges. Nothing is so haughty in 
power as a slave. This is no mere 
theory. The Whigs in 1806 were too 
short a time in office for the full ex- 
hibition of their practice. They had 
not time to sp qut their shoots and 
suckers over the constitution, till they 
might defy the national breath. But 
x t short period. j shewed a re- 
yolutio vigour. Their single year 
ef probation was signalized by the at- 
tempt to stir up war with the only ally 
of England; to commit an act of pi- 
n on Spain, the most unwilling of 
all ber enemies ; and to commit an as- 
sault on the constitution. This viola- 
tion was final; the failure was com- 
lete ; and their dishonour was not 
— in their abject offer to 
-relinquish the Roman Catholie bill.as 
Vor. XIII. ' 
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rish- 
; and no man who values. tbe ho- 
hour of his country, the peace of Eu- 
rope, or the integrity of the constitu- 
‘tion, will desire to see them the mi- 
nisters of England. ! 
Personal feeling is a matter of im« 
portance, as it assists the estimate of 
blic character ; and the Whigs have 
behind them the reputation of ha- 
ving been more personally insolent in 
office, more careless of individual of- 
fence, and more haughty in their in- 
tercourse with those who had the mis- 
fortune to require their. hearing, than 
any ministry on record. When such 
men can bend their spirits to the re- 
fuse of the streets, we havea proof of . 
theirinsane appetite for power, a warn- 
ing of the extravagant value which 
they would set upon itsretention, and 
6f the remorseless — by which 
they would counteract the natural re- 
sistance of the national mind. He ia 
but a shallow observer of human na- 
ture, who does not know that power 
becomes dearer by possession. t^ 
ever Whiggism has done to assist its 
rise, would be ten times done to avert 


the price of their power. They 


its fall. In their d te defence, 
what sacred part of the constitution 
would those hands spare, which had 


violated them all in their easy entrance? 
What conscience would repel a falling 
Whig administration from hiring an 
auxiliary strength among the lowest 
of the human species? —W hat memory 
of holier times would restrain them 
from breaking up the establishment 
for the purchase of the Roman Ca- 


tholics? What veneration for the ^ 


laws could stand between them and 

some consummate personal usurpa- 
tion of influence? For all these thin 

they have attempted. The India Bi 

the Catholic Bill, and the alliance with 
the populace, are written in brazen 
letters on the tomb of Whiggism, and 
stand at once its history and its accu- 
sation. Withinthe wallsof Parliament, 
their new auxiliaries have dislocated all 
the tactique of party. Hume, address- 
ing a mob, is below Hunt, and ad- 
dressing a House of Commons, he rises 
but little above his street. eloquence. 
His oratory is equal to his knowledge, 
and both complete him for the repre» 
sentative of the rabble. There was 
an old arrangement in the House of 
Commons, by which a kind of offie 
cial respect was paid to the principal 
personage on the Opposition Bench. 
The acknowledgment of a Leader se- 
cured something Yi consistency in . 

Poy 
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the proceedings of party ; motions, the 
etiquette of debate, the appointment of 
iliar nights for discusgion, accord- 
Ing to the general convenience of pub- 
lic business, all were settled with the 
minister through him. The House 
thus escaped a variety of contradictory 
and unimportant proceedings ; the chief 
ublic questions were fairly brought to 
issue before full Houses, and on com- 
plete notice ; and one great debate set- 
tled the public opinion for a month to 
come, rdlieved House of endless, 
minute altercation, and allowed the 
ublic officers to attend to the national 
usiness. 

There is now no acknowledged head 
of the Opposition. Tierney seems dis- 
gusted, and scarcely hides his disgust 
under the pretext of being unable to 
bear late sittings. Mackintosh has am- 
bition, but he is too dubiously re- 
lied on by party. Those heads of the 
Whig Sylva stricken away, we come to 
the brush wood at once, all of the same 
level, and of the same utility. The 
prize may in process actually lie be- 
tween Hume and Brougham. The 
public are sick of the Whigs, and they 
care but little who is to be King of 
Barataria. 

The war-cry has died ; it found no 
echo in the public feeling, and it is 

one loose upon the winds. Yet war 
is still the hope of the Opposition ; and 
the men who deprecated all hostilit 
with Buonaparte, are furious in their 
denunciations against Louis. Of such 
materials is the honesty of partizan- 
ship made. The Spaniard, struggling 
for his country, his laws, and his 
household, against the bloodiest and 
darkest tyranny since Attila, was, in 
their harangues, something less than 
man revolting against something more. 
The attempt to aid this generous strug- 
gle was reproved as scarcely less than 
an impiety, a giddy tampering with 
our own ruin, and an andacious re- 
sistance to the fate, by which it had 
been declared that France wab to be 
irresistible. The same voices arc now 
raised to call England into a crusade 
against Europe, in defence of a fan- 
tastic system, alien to the habits, in- 
terests, and even the liberties of Spain ; 
untried on any general scale, and like- 
ly to perpetuate dissension in a coun- 
try still bleeding under the wounds of 
war. But this topic leads us back to 
the remote history of Spanish freedom. 

Of all European nations, Spain has 
been the least tractable ‘by strangers. 
Since the formation of the monarchy, 
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she has resisted all direct foreign in- 
fluence, with an habitual haughtiness 
too stubborn for seduction. France bas 
exercised asecret influence in her coun- 
cils, prejudicial to Spain, without be- 
ing useful to her ally ; and it is to re- 
gain this influence that she now mee 
naces the young attempts of Spain for 
freedom. But when France dared to 
impose law, Spain replied by the sword. 
The answer of the Peninsula to the last 
and most powerful aggression of her 
old confederate, was ** War to the knife." 
Her auswer now will be as resolute, 
and will be as desperately put in ac- 
tion. The French armies, if they ad- 
vance beyond the frontier, a question 
still dubious, will probably meet no 
resistance till their triumph seems se- 
cure. Spain, always tardy, has no force 
that can meet the invader. But she has 
what is more formidable than the pomp 
and preparation of war, the spirit of 
revenge, immortal hate, and invinci- 
ble disgust to the meddling of stran- 
gers, an almost sacred honour for the 
soil which a stranger only can tread 
to pollute, and a faith at once solemn 
and extravagant, in the final victory 
of Spain. If the French linger at Ma- 
drid, this hatred will lay their armies 
in the grave ; if they retreat, after ha- 
ving reinstated the king, they leave 
him as helpless as they found him, 
and they must march to the capital 
every six months. The Spanish con- 
stitution is Jacobinica] in principle, 
and equally unfitted for the habits of 
Spain, and the growth of her freedom, 

But what was to France a summon- 
ing up of all the spirits of anarchy and 
blood, is to the Peninsula a powerless 
spell. The constitution of 1812, is a 
constitution on paper, modified in all 
its workings by the national manners, 
the ancient prejudices, and the ho- 
nourable nature of the le. The 
plague that in France darkened the 
soil with the dead monarchy, nobility, 
and priesthood, and compelled Europe 
to establish an universal quarantine 
against this scourgeof natious, in Spain 
is locked up in the secretary's desk. 
The — that in the Peninsula is 
a child, idly pleased with the rattles 
and toys of power, but capable of 
growing into wisdom and manliness, 
was- in the other a shape of mature 
villainy, past all the gentleness and 
feelings of youth ; but familiar with 
the novel and rate indulgences 
of low vice, a grim, incestuous, bloody, 
godless being, hating all that was 
above, and all that was below him, ir- 
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reconcileable with the laws of heaven 
or earth, a practised and compacted 
frame of hostility to human nature. 
Spain has not inscribed atheism on the 
walls of her temples, nor embroidered 
the guillotine upon her banners. We 
hear no cry of an undone church, nor 
of a dying nobility, from her shores. 
Europe is not startled from her sleep 
by the burst of flame, that reduces 
into embers the old glory, the wealth, 
and the throne of Spain. There have 
been no sweeping executions, none of 
those atrocious riotings in human 


blood, for which the name was yet to | 


be invented, no fusillades, no mitrail- 
lades, no noyades. Her civic hands 
have not committed massacres, which 
would have stained for ever the name 
even of aconquering army. There is 
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undoubtedly a line, beyond which the 
general safety cannot allow forbear- 
ance. But till that boundary is vio- 
lated, no nation can interfere with the 
wisdom of another, without bringin 

upon its head the crime of unprovoker 

war. When we see Spain putting the 
cuore: to lips, and proclaiming uni- 
versal war, calling on the multitude 
in every land to take up the sword 
against the state, and proclaiming her- 
self as the desperate and irreconcile- 
able enemy to the peace of the world, 
then we may rise up against her as 
we rose up — rance; let loose 
war upon her borders, and, armed with 
a strength not our own, deliver over 
the disturber of the earth to final 
— for the future quiet of man- 

nd. 





PATRIOTIC ODE. 
(From the Spanish Gazette of Madrid, 1st March, 1823.) 


To the wind, to the wind, your banners rear ! 
Awake !—nor lie in sloth reclining— 
Arise—nor shrink in craven fear— 
Lo! France's thousand blades are shining— 
She comes—but not as friend she comes— 
Death—ruin—rapine in her train— 
To arms !—rouse up your warning drums— 
Ho !—to the combat, Spain! 


Our sires were great in ancient days, 


No loftier 


power on earth allowing ; 


Shall we their mighty deeds erase, 
And to the dust our necks be bowing ? 
They strove for fame—for Liberty— 


On ficlds where blood was 


ilt like rain ; 


Hark ! how they call us from the sky— 
Ho !—to the combat, Spain ! 


Castille, and Arragon, arise !— 
The tempest cloud of war is brewing :— 
Burst through the shades that veil your eyes— 


Are ye 


, while this is doing ? 


Lo! armies crowd the Pyrenees, 

They carry with them thraldom’s chain— 
Will ye ignobly crouch to these P— 

Ho !—to the combat, Spain! 


Look forth on every well-known spot— 
On field and forest, rock and river ;— 
Then draw the sword, but sheathe it not, 


Till these from forei 


feet 


e Sever-— 


' The trampling feet of foreign hosts, 


Who march in 
Haste—bomew 


wer, and proud di MN 
send their shrieking ghosts— 


Ho !—to the combat, Spain ! 


And are we, then, so lost—so low— 
That strangers can alone restore us ? 

Lo! Earth regards our every blow— 
The eye of Heaven is watching o'er us !— 

By Spanish might, the Spanish land A 
Its freedom only can retain, 

And crouch we to the oppressor's hands ?— 
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InELA xp is in a ferment from Carnsore Point to Bloody Farland. As fer 
Dublin, no words can possibly convey an idea of the political fever now ra- 
. ging in that city ; and the provinces are not much cooler. We have received a 
very excellent article on its concerns, but it is too long, and came too late for 
this month. Our4orrespondent will perhaps remodel his paper, to suit any 
new views which the ensuing month may open, and it flourish in our 
April Number. ) : i 

In the mean time, we shall just copy the forty-first chapter of the third 
book of the most delectable romance of Pantagruel. It is a fragment of the 
defence——the triumphant defence of Judge Bridlegnose, before Trinqua- 
melle in the great cause of the subsid r Toucheronde. In so doing, 
we shall enlighten the literature and the politics of our readers—their litera- 
ture, for unfortunately the times in which the witty author wrote, required a 
degree of grossness in language which hes made Rabelais a sealed book ; and 
therefore a cleanly specimen of his wit, and the amazing fidelity of his trans- 
later Sir Thomas Urquhart, (a countryman of our own,) must be acceptable— 
and their politics, for never was a truer lesson to any conciliators, than in 
the following chapter. For Lord Wellesley, on account of his conduct in 
Indis, his measures in Spain, his early efforts in the cause of Pitt, and 
above all, on account of his being brother to the Great CarTArN, we feel 
every possible respect, but he has failed decisively in Ireland. He went to 


make peace between parties, and he has blown the old feud into frenzy. Af- 


ter all, it is rather a foolish expectation to hope to put down party feelings in 
any country—end Ireland is not so pecapay pacific as to make such a pro- 


ject more probable there than elsew 


ere. 


Be that, however, asit may, we agree 


entirely with Mr J. N. North, (who really is an honour to our family, ) that 

le are not to be conciliated by force. 'l'herefore, my Lord Wellesley, and 
Mr Plunkett, read, mark, and inwardly digest the advice of old Peter Den- 
din—end if you do wish to conciliate, take-——-Time. Hear the worthy decider 


of suits. 


emo NECS ae CIN erent Variance in 
atters w. 


* I REMEMBER, to the same purpose," 
(quoth Bridlegoose, in continuing his dis- 
course), “ that in the time when at Poic- 
tiers, 1 was a student of law under Croca- 
dium Juris, there was at Semerus one 
' Peter Dendin, s very honest man, careful 
Jabourer of the ground, fine singer in a 
church desk, of good repute and credit, 
and older than the most aged of all your 
worships ; who was wont to say, that he 
had seen the great good man, the Coun- 
cil of Lateran, with his wide and broad 
brimmed red hat; as also, that he had 
beheld and looked upon the fair, goodly, 
and gracious Lady Pragmatical Sanction, 
his wife, with her huge rosary or pateno- 
trian chapelet of jett-beads, hanging at a 
large sky-coloured ribbond. This honest 
man compounded, atoned, and agreed 
more differences, controversies, and va- 
riances at law, tlian had been determined, 
voided, and finished during his time in 
the whole Palace of Poictiers, in the au- 
ditory of Montmorillon, and in the town- 
house of the old Partenay. This amicable 
disposition of his rendered him venerable, 
and of grcat estimation, sway, power, and 


authority throughout all the neighbour- 
ing places of Chavinie, Nouaile, é 
Vivonne, Mezeaux, Estables, and other 
bordering and circumjacent towns, villages, 
and hamlets; all their debates were pa- 
cified by him; he put an end to their 
brabbling suits at law, and wrangling dif- 
ferences. Byhis advice and councils were 
accords and reconcilements no less firm- 
ly made, than if the verdict of a sovereign 
judge had been interposed therein, al- 
though, in very deed, he was no judge at 
all, but a right honest man, as you may 
well conceive. rg. in L. si Unius F. de 
Jure jur. et de verbis obligator. l continuus. 
* There was not a hog killed within 
three parishes of him, whereof he had not 
some part of the haslet and puddings. He 
was ulmost every day invited either to a 
marriage, banquet, christening-feast, an 
uprising, or women-churching treatment, 
a birth-day’s anniversary solemnity, a 
merry frolic-gossiping, or otherways to 
some delicious entertainment in a tavern, 
to make some accord and agreement be- 
tween persons at odds, and in debate with 
one another. Remark what I say, for he 
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never yet settled and compoundeda differ- 
ence betwixt any two at variance, but he 
strait made the parties agreed and paci- 
fied, to drink together, as a sure and in. 
fallible token and symbol of a perfect.and 
completely-well-cemented reconciliation, 
sign of a sound and sincere amity and pro- 
per mark of a new joy and gladness to 
follow thereupon. Ut Nat. per Doct.. F. 
de Peric. e com. rei. ven. L. i. He had 
a son, whose name was Tenot Dandin, a 
lucky, young, sturdy, frisking royster, so 
help me God, who likewise, (in imitation 
of his peace-making father), would have 
undertaken and meddled with the taking 
up of Variances, and deciding controver- 
sies betwixt disagreeing and contentious 
parties, pleaders, as you know. 
—— Mia ate tere” 

Ut ait gloss. gi. quest. I. C. siquis g. de 
cons. dist. v. C. 2. fin. et est not. per doct. 
cod. de impub. et. aliis substit. L. wlt. 
et L. Legitime. F. de. stat. hom. gloss. 
in L. quod si nolit. de edil. edict. l quis- 
quis C. ad leg. Julo Majest. excipio filios à 
Moniali susceptos ex Monacho. per gloss. in 
C. i icas 27 questione. And such was 
his confidence to have no worse success 
than his father, he assumed unto himself 
the title of law strife-settler. He was like- 
ways in these pacificatory negotiations so 
active and vigilant; for Vigilantibus Jura 
subveniunt, ex L. pupillus F. que in fraud. 
cred. et ibid. L. non enim et instil in ; 
that when he had smelt, heard, and un- 
derstood ; ut F. si quando paup. fec. L. 
Agaso gloss. in verbo olfecit; and found, 
that there was any where in the country 
& debatable matter at law, he would in- 
continently thrust in his adviee, and so 
forwardly intrude his opinion in the bu- 
siness, that he made no bones of ma- 
king offer, and taking upon him to de- 
cide it, how difficult soever it might hap- 
pen to be, to the full contentment and 
satisfaction of both parties: it is written, 
Qui non laborat non manducat. And the 
said Gl. F. de damn. infect. L. quamvis : 
And Currere plus que læ pas vetulam com- 
pellit egestas. Gloss. F.de lib. agnosco. L. si 
quis pro qua facit. L. si. plures C. de Codd. in- 
cert. BUT sO HUGE GREAT WAS HIS MIS- 
PORTUNE IN THIS HIS UNDERTAKING, THAT 
HE NEVER COMPOSED ANY DIFFERENCE, 
HOW LITTLE SOEVER YOU MAY IMAGINE IT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN, BUT THAT INSTEAD OF 
RECONCILING THE PABTIES AT ODDS, HE 
DID INCENSE, IRBITATE, AND EXASPERATE 
THEM TO A HIGHER POINT OF DISSENSION 
AND ENMITY THAN EVER THEY WERE AT 


BEFORE, Your worships know, I doubt 
not, that, 
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Sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia paucis. 
“ Gl. F. de alien. in mun. caus, fa. lib: 
ii. This administered unto the tavern- 
keepers, wine-drawers, atid vintners of 
Semerua, an occasion to say, that under 
him they had not in the space of a whole 
year so much reconciliation-wine (for so 
were they pleased to call the good wine 
of Legugé,) as under his father they had 
done in one half hour's time. It happen. 
ed a little while thereafter, that he made 
a most heavy lamentation to his father, 
attributing the causes of his bad success 
in pacificatory enterprizes to the perver- 
sity, stubbornness, froward, cross, and 
beckward inclinations of the people of his 
time, roundly, boldly, and irreverently up- 
braiding, that if but a score of years be- 
fore the world had been so wayward, ob- 
stinate, pervicacious, implacable, and out 
of all square, frame, and order, as it was 
then, his father had never attained to, 
and acquired the honour and title of 
fe-appeaser, 80 irrefragably, inviolably, 
‘and irrevocably as he hath done; in do- 
ing whereof Tenot did heinously 
against the law which prohibited children 
to reproach the actions of their parents, 
Per gl. et Barth. L. iti. paragr. si quis F. 
de cond: ob caus. et Guthent. de Nupt. 
sed quod sancitum Col. iv. To this the ho- 
nest old father answered thus: My son 
Dandin, when Don Oportet taketh place, 
this is the course which we must trace. 
Gt. C. de Appel. L. eos etiam: for the 
road that you went upon was not the 
way to the Fuller's Mill, nor in any part 
thereof was the form to be found where- 
in the hare did sit. Thou hast not the 
skill and dexterity of settling and com- 
posing differences. Why? Because thou 
takest them at the beginning, in the very 
infancy and bud as it were, when they are 
green, raw, and indigestible; yet I know 
handsomely and featly how to compose 
and settle them all. Why? Because I 
take them at their decadence, in their 
waning, and when they are pretty well 
digested. So saith Gloss. 
** Dulcior est fructus post multa pericula ductus. 
* L. non moriturus C. de contrahend. et 
comit. stip. Didst thou ever hear the vul. 
gar proverb— Happy is the physician, whose 
coming is desired at the declension of a dis- 
ease? For the sickness being come to a 
crisis, is then upon the’ decreasing hand, 
and drawing towards an end, although the 
physician should not repair thither for the 
cure thereof; whereby, though nature 
wholly do the work, he bears away the 
palm and praise thereof. My pleaders 
(clients), after the same manner thereof, 
hefore I did interpose my judgment in 
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the reconciling of them, were waxing faint 
in their contestations; their altercation 
heat was much abated, and in declining 
from their former strife, they of them- 
selves inclined to a firm accommodation 
of their differences ; because there want- 
ed fuel to that fire of burning, rancour 
and despightful wrangling, whereof the 


. lower sort of lawyers were the kindlers ; 


that is to say, their purses were emptied 
of coin; they had not a win in their fab, 
nor penny in their bag, wherewith to 80- 
licit and present their actions. 


Deficiente pecu, deficit omne, nia. 

* There wanted then nothing but some 
brother to supply the place of a para- 
nymph, brawl-broker, proxenete, or me- 
diator, who, acting his part dexterously, 
should be the first broacher of the mo- 
tion of an agreement, for saving both the 
ore and the other party from that hurt- 


' ful and pernicious shame, whereof he 


could not lave avoided the imputation, 
when it should have been said, that he was 
the first who yielded and spoke of a re- 
concilement ; and that therefore his cause 
not being good, and being sensible where 
bis shoe did pinch bim, was willing to 
break the ice, and make the greater haste 
to prepare the way for a condescendment 
to an amicable and friendly treaty. Then 
was it that I came in pudding time, 
(Dandin my son), nor is the fat of bacon 
more relishing to boiled pease, than was 
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my verdict then agreeable to them ; this 
was my luck, my profit, and good for- 
tune. I tell thee, my jolly son Dandin, 
that by this rule and method I could 
settle a firm peace, or at least clap up a 
cessation of arms and truce for many 
years to come, betwixt the Great King 
and the Venetian State ; the Emperor and 
the Cantons of Swisserland ; the English 
and the Scots; and betwixt the Pope and 
the Ferrarians. Shall I go yet further? 
Yea, as I would have God to help me, 
betwixt the Turk and the Sophy, the Tar- 
tars and the Muscovites. Remark well 
what I say unto thee—1 would take them 
at that very instant nick of time, when 
both those of the one and of the other 
side should be weary and tired of making 
war—when they had voided and emptied 
their own cashes and coffers of all trea- 
sure and coin—drained and exhausted the 
purses and bags of their subjecta—sold 
and mortgaged their domains and proper 
imheritances—and totally wasted, spent, 
and consumed the munition, furniture, 
provision, and victuals, that were neces- 
sary for the continuance of a military ex- 
pedition. There I am sure, by God, or 
by his mother, that would they, would 
they, in spite of all their teeths, they 
should be forced to take a little respite 
and breathing-time, to moderate the fury 
and cruel rage of their ambitious aims. 
This is the doctrine in Gi. 37. d. c. si quando. 
Odero, si potero; si non, invitus amabo." 


So far Bridlegoose. If Mr Plunkett had read in the following chapter the 
story of that worthy Gascou gentleman Gratianault, and like him taken a nap 


before bringing his late action 
the lecture, as Doctor Curtis, 


inst the bottle-holders of Dublin, perha 
‘the Roman Catholic dignitary of Armagh, 


phrases it, would have been profitable. And had not the Irish government 








meddled with the dressing of the statue of King William, which was gradual- 
ly falling into neglect, they too would have done wiser,-but verily it may be 
said of Lord W. as of — — ** Thou hast not the skill and dexterity 
settling and composi ifferences." 

E S.— The most — thing connected with these Irish affairs that we 
remember for some time, is an assertion of a gentleman of the name of Aber- 
crombie in the Honourable House, viz. that some motion of his had made a 
considerable sensation in Ireland! The motion, by the way, came well from 
Abercrombie, who is in the service of the Duke of Devonshire ; for it went 
to throw discredit on people for commemorating the accession of King Wil- 
liam III. TO WHOM HIS MASTER OF DEVON IS INDEBTED FOR HIS TITLE 
AND THE PRESERVATION OF HIS ESTATE. Our ers may remember that 
this is the same person who cut such a figure last year in John Hope’s busi- 
ness. But as the Solicitor demolished him, there is no need of our doing him 
over again. 
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ON THE SCOTCH CHARACTER—BY A FLUNKyY.* 






RD Byron being a somewhat 
whimsical nobleman, has lately hired 
two br three Cockneys as menial ser- 
vant4. They are to do his dirty work, 
for which they are to receive his cast- 
off clbthes, and, we believe, twent 
po per annum. They look about af- 
terthe mannerof pimpsand purveyors; 
and as it isaccording to human nature 
to feel uppish on preferment, these flun- 
kies occasionally enact high life below 
stairs, and waltz away with washer- 
women and bar-maids, and used-up 
kept-mistresses. Thereisno great harm 
in that, for the kitchen and the ser- 
vante’ hall must be allowed their privi- 
leges ; and, among a free le, there 
ought to be no inquisition into the flirt- 
ation of the pantry and the coal-cellar. 
But when the gentlemen of the livery 
and the shoulder-knot become authors, 
and deal in National Characteristics, 
curiosity is excited to know how they 
ll; and, besides, such interest is 
elt by every body in all his Lordship's 
concerns, that it is extended even to 
the mental qualifications of his body- 
servants, his gentlemen, and his gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen. 
* The Scotch,” n al valet, ** Me 
a bod y-corporate. They hang together 
like — of bees do not know 
how it may be among themselves, but 
with us they are all united as one man." 
With us! :. e. The Cockney is in the 
service of a Scotch nobleman, and se- 
veral of the other servants, it would 
appear, are Scotch, and all hang to- 
ther like one man, so as to embitter 
e life of the said Cockney valet. It 
is a great hardship, and he should, if 
possible, get a character, and look 
out for another situation. ** A Scotch- 
man gets on in the world because he 
is not one, but many." In short, he 
pen in the world like à swarm of 
* Begin at the Arctic Circle, 
and they take Scotland in their way 
back 11” From where? ** Should you 
mehtion Hampstead or Highgate, they 
smile at this as a local prejudice, and 
remind you of the Calton Hill." What 
else could The Cockney expect, when 
eternally descanting in the hall upon 
the mountains of Cockney Land ?— 
It is a local prejudice of our valet's, 
and good manners ought to have re- 


strained him from discussing such in- 
vidious topics. ** Even Sir Walter 
Scott, Iunderstand, talks of the Seotch 
Novels in all companies." This in- 
formation the Valet had from Lord 
Fife’s butler. But his friend had 
been taking a glass in the morn- 
ing, and was bamming Bill.—‘* The 
natives of the sister kingdom, in par- 
ticular, (Ireland,) cut their country 
like a poor relation, are shy of being 
seen in one another's company—and 
try to soften down the brogue in- 
to a natural gentility of expression. 
A Scotchman, on the contrary, &c. 
&c.” Have you forgot, William, ever 
having been in St Giles’s? Irish. 
men shy of being in each others 
eompany ! Was you never yourself 
kicked in an Irish row ? Was not your 
own father an Irish tailor? Did you 
ever hear him soften down hia brogue 
into a natural gentility of expression? 
never—never. Did you never see five 
hundred Irish gentlemen working in 
one body at the Paddington canal? 
Here you are a mere ninny, Flun. 
ky. Think a moment and you will 
find it so. “It is enough for a Scotch- 
man to let you know that he speaks 
the dialect that Wilkie speaks, that 
he has sat in company with the Au- 
thor of Waverley." Remember that 
the person you are satirizing thus 
—namely, the Thane's butler, onl 
stood—never sat-—in company wi 
the Great Unknown. Stick to the 
truth occasionally, however painful. 
— There — teres ja rotundus." 
ever quote the Latin li again, 
Bill. This is as bad i calling Mr 
Southey's hexameters, Iambics, which 
you know you did, Bill, to the great 
annoyance of Taylor and Hessey, and 
other classical scholars in their most 
classical Journal. **I never knew a 
Scotehman give up an argument but 
once. It was a very learned man, the 
editor of an Encyclopedia, not my 
friend Mr Macvey Nupier." This is 
. How dare you to sneer at the 
learning of a Maovey ? These are in- 
deed Fine Arts of yours to the editor 
of the Supplement. It seems the ar- 
gument was about Greek, which the 
Scotehman gave up. About Greek ! 
** Every one stared,” says our valet — 





* See Liberal, No. 2. 


and well might ; “ but the great 
scholar — obstinate defence, the 
best his situation allowed of, and yield- 
ed in the form aud with the honours 
of war.” Was he dead drunk ?— 
** He swears (of ete! by the Edin- 
burgh Review, and thinks Blackwood's 
Magazine not easily put down.” In- 
consistent dog ! ** He does not like an 
idea the worse for its coming to him 
from a respectable, well-authenticated 
source." Prodigious! “ This may be 
iu part the reason of the blunder they 
have made in laying so much stress on 
what they call the Cockney School in 
Poetry, as if the peoplein London were 
proud of that nisTINCTION "—Stop, 
Flunkey—stop. You are giving your- 
self the lie. Did not you complain to 
the public lately, in a preface, that the 
te of London were so afraid of 
ing thought Cockneys, that not one 
f chess would read a single line of 
yours, lest he might thereby acquire 
the name of Cockney ? Proud of the 
distinction / Go to bed, Bill; you are 
non-compos—quite fuddled. “° It is 
not a single blow, but a repetition of 
blows, that leaves an impression on 
thém." Is a Scotchman, Billy, distin- 
guished by this from any other livin 
thing? Is not your own skull, an 
would not your own posteriors be sen- 
sible of a repetition of blows? - You 
well know they are.—‘* They make 
a great gulp, and swallow down a feu- 
lord, with all the retinue he can 
muster—the more the merrier—but of 
a single unprotected stragplet they are 
shy, jealous, scrupulous in the extreme as 
to character, inquisttive as (o connections, 
curious in all the particulars o — 
rentage, and education.” y so 
sore, my Flunkey ? Has not Mr Jef- 
frey given you a written character? 
You said a little while ago that you 
did ** not know how it was among 
themselves;" but it seems now that 
you do know, and that on your co- 
ming to Scotland, '* an unprotected 
straggler," you found people ** scru- 
ei in the extreme as to character." 
o wonder you are irritated ; for, like 
Cesar's wife, you should have been 
above suspicion. Did they object to 
principles or your 
** You may trust something to the ge- 
nerosity or magnanimity of an Eng- 
lishman or an Irishman, but a Scotch- 
man (the exceptions are splendid) uni- 
formly calculates the consequences to 
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himsel£" Who were the splendid 
people who, of all conse- 


quences to themselves, unscrupul 
associated with the un sted strag- 
gler? “If a word is said against 
our moral character, they shun you 
ike a plague-spot.” Alas! Poor Yo- 
rick! The truth will out; and Rous- 
seau himself has not been more candid 
in his Confessions. ** They imbibe a 
bad opinion of you from others, and 
conceal the they hear of you, 
both from themselves and the world.” 
What good did the people of Scotland 
ever know of this Cockney that they 
could conceal it? And what kind of 
ood must that be, that can be so ef- 
ectually concealed from the world ! 
—‘* Poor Burns! he called up the 
ghost of Dr Hornbook; but he did 
not lay the spirit of cant and lying 
in the cunning North." Poor F 
key, thou knowest as little of Burns as 
of any thing else. No ghost of Dr 
Hornbook did he ever call up—thou 
knowest not the poem. And as for 
the cuu NIiNcG NonTH, Burns was dead 
long before we laid the whip across 
thy shoulders. There is neither cant 
nor lying in scoring.the back of a 
Cockney—call up the ghost of Dr 
Hornbook for a plaister. ‘Of all 
blackguards (I use the term for want 
of any other) a Scotch blac is, 
for this reason, the worst.” ere is 
some — — for the — 
ney parenthetically apologizing for thus 
— his own name pe other 
person ; but that is not his greatest 
ome in ME — Ta Scotch 
c is a disgusting blackguard ; 
but a Cockney blackguard is more 80. 
Flunky says, “ The character of a 
blackguard sits ill upon a Scotchman 
for want of use ;" but on a Cockney it- 
sits well from constant practice. He 
has been a blac » it is most pro- 
bable, from his earliest youth ; ** he 
gives the world assurance of a black- 
guard," and humbly as he may think 
of himself at times, when in fits of 
xir ndenc A — — or a 
icking, and disposed to yi e pre- 
cedence to a Scotch blackguard, e 
again vivified by a little heavy-wet or 
blue-ruin, he plucks up wonderfully ; 
and, unlike a Seotchman, who, ac- 
cording to Bill, is not one but ma- 
ny, he is not many but one ; that is 
to say, the one most consummate and 
most contemptible blackguard in Coc- 
14 
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the Pink of Bow, and the Lily: 

of Lodgate,—'* Yellow and stink.” 
The Valet isin a mistake altogether. 
Hs — are not at all the — 
folks which, ing from some S 
— hag whom he must be 
uci —— them dad on the 
contrary, t e man ints, 
and especially, are ——— aad dit. 
table. Should Lerd Byron discharge 
the valet in question, and the man be- 
come helpless and gt rout of place, 
let him send down a subscription pa- 
per toMr Jeffrey, and we engage, meo 
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periculo, thatin a single day, in spite of 
all these scruples — character: 
which he so piteously deplores, as 
much money will be collec as may; 
in the hands of Sir James Mackin-' 
tosh, or some other honest person, 
suffice for the maintenance of the 
poor devil ull his life long ; and, when 
the subscription is filled up, then let 
us have what is promised us, the con- 
clusion of the Valet's Aff&ir, namely, 
*—N. B. Defence of the Scotch Cha- 
racter shortly." 





EDINBURGH NUISANCES. : 


No. L 11. 


I. 

I wisn, when le carry umbrel- 
las, that th wold consider that they 
have no earthly right to ram a s 
pointed instrument of destruction into 
your mouth or eye. If the rain falls fast 
or ht downward, without wind, 
— e gar ap walks, pick- 
ing his steps, is grozet eyes u 
on his great splay-feet, heedless of the 
sweep of his — poking round in 
a circle, and dimming the day-lights, 
or penetrating the potato-traps of 
the ancanapied liege. If the rain is 
drifting before a north-caster, then he 
drops his forehead, shuts his eyes, lays 
his umbrella at rest, like a knight of 
romance, and tilts at you with the 
f brass ferule, like an absolute 
Galloway Stot himself. In both cases 
is he equally unconcerned for your 
comfort and existence, and enamoured 
of his own. Now, Mr Editor, I wish 
to know if a quiet citizen, such as I 
am, is entitled, by the law of the land, 
and of human nature, to knock such a 
beau instantly down, or, if that be too 
severe, to kick him into the gutter? 
I should be extremely sorry indeed to 
have recourse to any en beyond 
the law ; but if my eye is pricked need- 
lesaly with a instrument, such as 
rod reddi brodo 10y iiri 

retort courteous, or the quip 
modest, by applying that blunter in- 
strument, the human foot, to a less 
sensitive part of his body, namely, the 


VoL. XIII ° 


IIL IV. 


knock down, or kick tnto the kennel, 
the first person of the male sex, who 
wantonly attacks me with his umbrel- 
la, in any of the manners aforesaid — 
me, who am as loyal a subject as him- 
self, and as an attendant on 
divine worship. 
II. 

The porters, caddies, chair-men, 
and coal-bearers of Edinburgh, are an 
indispensable evil, and must, I pre- 
sume, be tolerated. But, pray, 1s it 
consistent with the rules of the civili- 
zed world, that a crew of caddies, to the 
amount of prune a dozen, shall all 
stand in a 


These lazy, lounging, raw- boned, 
snuff-s g Celts, block up the cor- 
ner of every street in the New-Town, 
and not a lady even can pass, without 
being jostled with the fetid and fumy 
aborigines of Badenoch and Lochaber. 
The beasts stand as if tied the 
neck to the stall, or lounge and 
forward like swine in a sty—and to 
escape their bristles and their black- 
guardism, it is necessary to leave the 
pavement, cross the kennel, and en- 
counter the street. Nom, this is not 
at ° er. a pi 

has been laid bares the flr PaE 
lady must jump over or into a ditch, 
or submit to be jostled, jumbled, el- 
bowed, pawed, and pushed by a dozen 
of the most atrocious Macs that ever 
chewed tobacco. The Celtic Society 
thus occupies the — of every street 

3 . 
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~and thequcstion visited bod oo 
tleman kic — too, into the 

or knock down a few, occasio as 
ein to ie at to k their Ti 


der-ends ? 
III. 


Expectoration is a benign contri- 
vance of Nature; but t the mo- 
dern Athenians, "when w along 
the streets of their oo ae. to spit 
in a M ua wind? Su gps dut E 

dose does, by a 


gale, miss your “ gay deceives” and 


come slap bang against your watch- 
— or suppose, forgetting your 
mischances,you seea well-employ- 
ed ad adios ocate, which I saw yesterday 
of an hun and fifty pounds ann 
income, toes an ounce of spittle into 
the face of a female. Confound the sla- 
sons of Athens, say I—certain- 
ly a right-handed facer would, in such 
cases, be well applied. No man has 
a right to expectorate publicly in a 
wind ; or, if he chooses to exer- 
cise that right, let it be understood ge- 
nerally that he admits, to its utmost 
extent, a = Piura dy ht in any 
n - who a spittle- 
ash, to — the assailant with the 
causeway, or, if time and place will al- 
low, to trundle him down the Mound, 
into the bed of the Nor-Loch. 


IV. 

The ex-President, Secretary, and 
some of the quondam Orators of the 
British Forum, have, within these 
two or three years back, become old- 
clothes-men, 3nd infest the streets, 
determined on purchasing your ward- 
robe. In London, all such monsters 
are Jews ; and it was one of them that 
MrLeighRichmond converted to Chris- 
tianity a while ago. Here they seem 
Eee — Anglo - Scoto - Hibernie. 
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Celts. Their faces are of a very ain- 
hue, like a dull, dead, ochre wall, 
stained, a streaked with ex- 


ploding — 7* 


your 
into it the * 
memorial, and 


one of these ex eae of the Bri- 
tish Forum come within a yard of 


you, but an — Hum € the 
opportunity o rom the loath- 
some hound, ‘snd ing fixi his head- 


quarters within the — of his 
opponent; nay ; nay, haply, sometimes when 
ewretch lifts hisarm to his nasty nat, 
which he had stolen from the 
house, to cajole you into the sin of sell- 
ing your small-clothes, he shakes off 
a still more loathsome vermin upon the 
ruffle of your shirt, or deposits them 
within the radiance "of your diamond 
br in. Now, I ask, Mr Editor, 
is this ? Are we to be 
to such vermin on the streets of this 
city? Or ought not the officers of po- 
lice to seize these scoundrels by the 
collar, and transmit them to the tread- 
mill? If their profession is a lawful 
one, give them a licence to infest gen- 
tlemen wherever they meet them—if 
it is not, let them go through the posi- 
tions, and learn the steps of the most 
useful dance ever yet invented for va- 
bonds ; or if this be troublesome, 
en grant a libert of fist and foot to 
evcry gentleman whom the filthy mis- 
creants accost, and let them get the 


tter or the grunsil. 
ps P. R, 
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XPH A'EN ZYMEOZIOQO KYAIKON IIEPINIZZOMENAON 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[This is a distich by wise old Phocglides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, **"T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBISBING PEOPLE, 
S NOT TO LET THEJUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; ` 
* BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE." 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 'tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."| 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 





SrpEBUNT—ÜHRISTOPHER Nox Esq. Chairman; Tixornv TicxLEn, 
Esq. Croupier ; MoncAN OponznrTy, Esq., JAMES Hoss, Esq. &c. &c. 


Scenz—The Biue-Room—the Table crowded with Botiles, Pitchers; Devils, 
Books, Pamphlets, &c. 


TiuE—One in the Morning. 


Hoce loquitur.) 

- Ir’s just needless for you to deny 't, mon ; it was a real bad Number, An 
binna my ain bit paper on Captain Napier, there was naething worth speaking 
o'? What ware ye a about? 

ODOHERTY. 
I was in quod—hang it, they say John Bunyan and Sir Walter Raleigh 


wrote books There, but my spirits always sink. 
HOGG. 
And wha brought ye out ? 
TICKLER. 
Poo! poo! he took the benefit of a — as usual, 


I'm sure if he would but exert himself, | he need never bei in any such scrapes 
—bat I’m weary of speaking. Confound 
nose (Aside to the Adjutant.) 

Never heed—he'll mind you in his wuli for a’ that—his bark was aye waur 


-than his bite. 
ODOHERTY. 


N'importe! Here I am once more. I'll be cursed if I don’t marry : a dowa- 
— the next month is over. How well it will look—* At her —— 8 
by special licence, Morgan Odoherty, Esg. to Lady 
TICKLER. 
** Do or dosi is the word with you, it would appear. —Well, you had better 
garb without delay. Nothing to be done sans kilt now, sir. 
LI wort 








and impedence” t go down unless in puris. 
ODOHERTY. 
= you see Hogg the ay of the Celtic cattle-show? Y am told he looked 
ly. 
TICKLER. 


Yes, indeed. Hogg makes a very fine savage. He was all over in a bristle 
‘with dirk, inagis c eagle's feather, tooth, whisker, pistol and powder-horn 
His ears were erect, his eye-brow indignant, his hands were hairy, his hurdies 
were horrible, his tread was terrific. I met hím even where our merchants 
most T E at the Cross, and truly he had the crown of the causeway 
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ODOHERTY. 
Had you your tail on, Clanhogg ? 


HOGG. 
Ye ill-tongued dyvour!—But what's the use of argufying w? the like o' 
you ?—( Sings.) i 
Knees an’ elbows, and a’, 
Elbows an’ knees, and a’ ; 
Here’s to Donald Macdonald, 
_ Stanes an bullets, an’ a’ ! 


l NORTH. 
Ay, ay, Jemmy, that's the way to take it—But I'm sorry you thought it 

a bal Number. I should have supposed that its containing a Touch of 

m Miri have been enough to save it with you, at least, and the rest of the 
ttri 


You deceive yourself, editor. 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
Nay, Tickler, I know what you mean. Upon my word, I shall insert 
thing of yours very soon—don t be so very impatient. 
ld quizz! do you supone Í t tting 
What, you old quizz! do su was angry at your omitting my 
little production? You may Lia it behind the fire for what I care, I assure 
you of that, sir. 


NORTH. 
Not so fast, Timotheus ; but what was your chief objection ? 
TICKLER. 
"That — atrocious lie, about Brodie—or rather, I should say, 
that bundle of 
ODOHERTY. 


I wrote it. "Ware candlesticks. 


HOGG. 
Haud your haund there. Hoot, hoot, sirs ; the present company are always 
excepted, ye ken. 


OMNES. 
Agreed! Agreed ! 
TICKLER. 
I disdain all personality, but that ph was full of shocking mis-state- 


ments. The fact is, I saw Brodie hanged, and be had no silver tube in his 
windpipe, and no flowered waistcoat on. It is true that he sent for a doctor to 
ask if hens was any probability of escaping with life, but vers told him 
at once, sir, that he would be “ as dead as Julius Cesar ;” these were the 
words. But Brodie would hold his own opinion ; and nobody e’er threw down 
the pocket handkerchief more assured of resuscitation. Poor devil! he just spin 
round a few times, and then hung as quiet as you please, with his pig-tail look- 
ing up to heaven. 


ODOHERTY. 
i d poor Brodie !—T'o tell you the truth, I wished to hum D'Israeli a 
ittle. 


NORTH. 
Pleasant, but wrong! For shame upon all humming! 
ODOHERTY. ; 


Farewel] !|—a long farewell to all our Noctes ! 


HOGG. f l 
Ye mak mair trumpetting about a collecter chiel, like D'Israeli, than mony 
a man of original genius and invention. Ye've never reviewed my “ Three 
Perils of Man" yet. 
' NORTH. 


The more shame to me, I confess ; but wait till the ** Three Perils of Wo- 
man” appear, and then we'll marry them together in one immortal article. 
ODOHERTY. 


What, then, are “ The Three Perils of Woman?” I think, “ The Three 
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Perils of Man” were, according to our kilted classic, “ Women, War, and 

Witchcraft.” : 
HOGG. 


Ay ware they—but faith, guess for yoursell, my cock. I ance tald ane of 

the name of a book I was on, and ye had ane wi’ the same name out or I 

had won to my second volume. 
NORTH. 

Horrid usage for a man of original genius and invention. But, let's see-— 

I think you should make them, ** Man, Malmsey, and Methodism.” | 
MR TICKLER. 
Or, what say ye to “ Ribbons, Rakes, and Ratafle ?” 
NORTH. 
** Flattery, Flirting, and Philabegs?” Three F's, Hogg. 
HOGG. 

Weel, I thought of some o' thae very anes. I thought of “ Kirhs, Kirk- 
inge, and Christenings,” too; and than I thought of ** Dreams, Drams, and 
Drugoods" —bat I fixed st last on three L’s. 

ODOHERTY. 


** Legs, Lace, and Lies?" 
HOGG. 


Na, na, you're a out. “ Love, Learning, and Laziness.” 
ODOHERTY. 
©, most lame end impotent conclusion !—But, no doubt, you'll make it rich 
enough in the details. Your “ Love” will no doubt end in the cutty-stool ; 
r ** Learning,” in Constable's Magazine ; and your “ Laziness,” in Black 
Stockings. Thus we shall have an imposing and instructive view of life and 
society. 


HOGG. 
If ye say another word, I'll dedicate the buik to you, Captain. 
ODOHERTY. 


Do. I always repay a dedication with a puff. 
HOGG. 
Yon D’Ierasli chap dedicated to you, I'se warrant? 


ODOHERTY. 

In writing the tale of “ Learning,” (for, if I understand you rightly, there 
are to be three separate tales,) I beg of you to imitate, above all other novel 
writers, my illustrious friend, the Viscount D'Arlincourt. 


HOGG. 
Arlincoor, say ye? Wait till I get out my kielevine pen. Od! I never 
heard tell o' him afore, . 
ODOHERTY. 


_ For shame! “ Not to know Sm cum da & word, however, 
my worthy friend, he is the greatest genius of the age. If you doubt what I 
say, I refer you to Sir Richard Phillips. I think I see him lying there beside 
Sele ee THE the Old Monthly to the E ) 
NORTH. ing ont nsign. 
‘There is the ird rs, 
ODOHERTY. 


Ay, and here's the puff. ** This is the work of a man of genius, and the 
TE re Need I read any more of 
Sir Pythagoras ? i; 


HOGG. l ; 

Oh, no. But what is't ye wad have me particularly to keep an ee upon? 

I wad be nane the waur of a hint or twa io help woe on with the aklate. 
ODOHERTY. 

"Tis more especially in the tale ** Learning,” that I venture to solicit your 
attention to m noble friend’s works. He is the most learned novelist of our 
ers. Follow him, and you will please Macvey himself. 

RE HOGG. : 

Weel, let's hear a wee bit screed o' him. I daresay Mr North will hae him 
yonder amang the lave, beside his stult. Sauf us! the very table's groaning wi’ 
ade mony new authors. 

' 19 


I 
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- ` i . NOBTH. ? : : 
. . You may say s0, truly; and I groan as well as my table. Here's ** The 
Renegade,’ losore Will that do, .Odoherty ? 
l ODOHERTY. ; 

Yes, yes—any of them will do.. You see, Hogg, the noble author plunges 
us at once into the deepest interest of his tale. An invading army of Sarace 
carries ruin and horror into the hills of the Cevennes. A Princess, the heroine 
of the book, is driven from her paternal halls—eshe flies with her vassals—the 
— of Agobar floats awful on ,the breeze—all alarm, terror, dismay, 
d tion— 


Hoac. 
That's real good. I'll begin my ** Laziness,” wi an invasion too. 
z ODOHERTY. 
— — sical to ae — author's style, gi it is that I 
ou to , my dear . Hear this passege, an eg eid. zer 
You Jnderstand that the — refers to a moment of the d tand 
most overwhelming emotion—our Princess is in full flight, the hell of her an- 
cestors blazing behind her— 


` * While the Princess, borne on her gentle palfrey, abandoned herself to these sad 
thoughts, Lutevia, at a turn of the rock, again presented itself to her view. Lighted 
torches were seen to glance here and there upon the platforms of the castle. . ‘hese mo- 
ving lights, the signal of some new event, announced a tumultuous agitation ameng 
thesoldiery. The fatal bell again was heard. — Exilda could doubt no longer that the 
Saracens . attacked the fortress. She immediately stráck into the depths of the 
mountains. The bright stars directed her march, as she pursued an unfrequented road 
across untrod rocks, and by the edges of precipices. At every step, Nature presented 
inexplicable horrors, produced by the various revolutions which had acted upon this re- 
gion. In one place were seen streams of basaltic lava, thick beds of red pouzzolenum, 
calcareous spars, and gilded pyrites, thrown out by the numerous volcanoes. In ano- 
ther, strange contrast | the ravages of water had succeeded to those of fre ; transparent 
petrifactions, marine shells, sonorgus congelations, sparkling scoria, and crystallized 
prisms, were mixed accidentally with the confused works of diferent regions. <A cra- 
ter had become a lake; an ancient bed of flames, a cascade ; the waves of the ocean 
had driven back the blazing volcanoes, had placed the peaks of mountains where their - 
bases had been, and had rolled péle-méle, zeolites and silices, cinders and crystals, sta 
lactifes and tripoli!{{ From a reversed cone covered with snow, and which contain. 
ed freezing springs, boiling waters spouted. In the dark ages, it would have scemed 
that the two terrific genii of devastation, fire and flood, had contended; and as the 
mysteries of Providence put to fault the reason of the philosopher, these mysteries of 
nature embarrassed all the systems of the learned. 

‘¢ The heavens were covered with clouds, a small rain had begun to fall, and each step 
had become more perilous ; the narrow road cut in the rock seemed to offer only a suc-- 
cession of precipiccs.  . 

. - * After some hours’ journey, the Princess approached a torrent, whose waters thon- 

dered between a double colonnade of basaltic pillars. At the bottom of a glen, which 
seemed, almost inaccessible, the road enlarged. Upon a barren fist, surrounded -by 
pointed rocks, and enormous calcareous stones, the virgin of Lutevia perceived a sort of: 
wild camp, lighted by scattered fires. Terror was a stranger to her. soul, and believing 
that she was covered by the buckler of the Lord, and that her path through life was to 
be marked by frightful events, Ezilda was resigned to her stormy destiny ! ! !” 


HOGG. 
` Oh man, that's awfu’ grand—thee lang words.gie siccan an air to the deli. 
neation. I daresay some o'thae bonny words would suit vera weel in my 
** Learning." Will you lend me the baik, Mr North ? 
NORTH. 
Say no more. The volumes are thine own. 


HOGG. 

Thank ye kindly, sir. Od, I'll gut this chiel or lang be. I wonder what 

Gray will think of me? But I'll easily bam him, noo he’s ower the water. 
-  ODOHERTY. ij l 

Ay, here's another prime morceau. "Tis the description, you are to sup- 
pose, of a grotto where a love adventure goes on. ` 

** This celebrated grotto was sunk in the base of a mis-shapen and rugged rock. Its 
peak had been a volcano ; its arid summit, scorched by its eruptious, covered with Mack 
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lava, green schori, metallic moliiculi, with calcined and vitrifed substances, bore ia 
ny p dlr pbb cg leit — ied go schistous stones, 
the of mud, the irregular mixture of volcanic with marine ctions, and the re. 
gular piles of basaltic prisms, were evidences of the operation of contending elements.” 
HOGG. l 

** Evidences of the operations of contending elements!” It's perfectly sub- 

lime. It dings Kilmeny—na, it clean dings her! á 


NORTH. 
Nil desperandum! Spout us a bit more, Odoherty. 
HOGG. 
Speak weel out, Captain—gie yourself breath. 
ODOHERTY. 
Read yourself, Hogg-—there's a fine place. 
HOGG. 
Na, wha ever aret p duse potrai BP e rt 
. A s just berry. , this is worse e Eleventh 
ot Nehemiah, “? 


| ODOHERTY. 

Poo! You're at the notes. Let me see the book again. Did you ever de- 
scribe a handsome fellow, Hogg? Well, hear how this virgin Princess here 
describes one she saw sleeping in his own bed-room, to which she had pene- 
trated. '* His chest," says she—'* his chest half-bared, white as the marble 
of Paros, was like that of the athletic Crotona. As vigorous as the Con- 

of the Minotaur, as colossal as the Grecian Ajax, as beautiful as the 
Antinous of the Romans——" 


NORTH. 

Stop, ; fold up the bed-clothes again, if you please. Upon my word, 
—— than Sophy Western and Mrs Honour about Tom onea broken 
arm. $ 


HOGG. 
My gudeness! This is just the book I wanted.—Od, I'll come braw speed 
noo. 
ODOHERTY. : 
To be sure you will But a man of your stamp should not follow with any 
servile imitation. No—Admire D'Arlincourt, but cease not to be Hogg! 


HOGG. 
De'il a fears o' me! 
n ODOHERTY. 

If your heroine is to be woo'd about St Leonards, be sure you turn up. 
Pinkerton, or Jameson, and tip us the Latin or German names of all the dif- 
ferent strata in that quarter. It will have a fine, and, in Scotland at least, a 
novel effect. If she climb Arthur's Seat, tell ua how the thermometer stood 
when she was kissed at the top. If there is a shower on her wedding- 
night, take a note of the cubic inches that fell. If her petticoat be stained 
with green, tip us the Linnean description of the grass. And if you are afraid 
of gomg,wrong in your science, Mr Leslie will perhaps look over the MS. for 
yu ^ -— 


HOGG. 
I'll send him a copy of the second edition ; but I'Il let nae Professors look 
at my manuscripts. Od! I mind ower weel what can o' my Waterloo. 
. 7 * — NORTH. 
Your Waterloo !—God bless me. Did you help Mr Simpeon, then? 


HOGG. 
Ye're a' to seek. It wasna Jamie Simpson's book I had aught todo wi’, (al- 

though it was a very bonny bit bookie, too.) It was a Waterloo o' mine ain, 

a poem I had written, and I sent it in to Grieve; and a wheen o' them had a 

denner at Bill Young's, to read it ower; foraooth. And od !—heard you ever 

the like o' sic tinkler loons ? —they brunt it bodily, and sent me a round-xo- 

bin that it was havers—mere havers. ' 

ODOHERTY. 


Paltry, envious souls! Insensate jealousy! Despicable spleen ! 


* » 
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© a NORTH. 
Keogaxts dx 
Axgarra yaouisty 
Ases wees ogvsbes besor. 
HOGG. 


Bh! 


Grecum est. 


NORTH, 


HOGG. 
What's your wull ? 
oDOHERTY. (Sings, — himself on the trombone.) 


Greek and Latin 
Will come pat in 
Our Chaldean Shepherd's page. 
With geology, 
And petrology, 
Sans a apology 
^ He, he alone bern to cram our age. ( bis.) 


"Tis He will tickle ye 
With Molliculi, 
Pouzzolanum, Schorl, and Schist ; 
"Tis he will bristle, 
With cone and 
His shepherd’s w ae 
Is now, in Loathing and high scorn, dismist. (bis.) 


Show dey 

our 

5 uo t and sorie ! i 

our your lava, dro ar !—— 
Y With —S 


li 
Hogg now will make thee stare, prodigious Parr! (bis.) 


IV. 
When he prints it out, 
The French Institute 
Will enrol one Scotchman more ;— 
How we'll caper, 
When Supplement Napier, 
For a physical paper, 
Bows low, nor bows in vain, by Altrive’s shore! (bis.) 


V. 
G our slate, wie 
NE o noe 
You must s —the world i is dumb! 


With glorious roar, and deaf’ ning deluge come ! (bis.) 


HOGG (much affected.) 
Gio me your hand, NI — Oh, dear me ! 


Enough of this, p boys What new book have you been reading Tickler ? 
TICKLER 

From Hogg to Foscolo the transition is easy. I have been much gratified 

with the Essays on Petrarch. d 
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ODQRERTY. 
Fudgiolo's new affair ? | 


TICKLER. | 
He must pow st title. "Tis really a very elegant volame, full of facts, 
of fancy, full off ing,—a very delightful book, certainly. 
NORTH. 
Y glanced over it, There seemed to be a cursed degl of Balaam, in the shape 
of Appendixes, and so forth. 
TICKLER. 


mé enough— But there's sail enough to do even with that quantity of bal- 


NORTH. 
Have you seen a little volume about the Spanish affair, hy ope Pecchi 
Carbonaro: Count from Italy? » hr opa Peochip, a 


Not I, faith ; nor never will. 
WORTH 


No, no, 'tis not worth your seeing.—It is full of Blaquiere. Edward Blae 
uiere, Esq. writes the preface, and puffs his excellency Count Pecchio, and 
ount Pecchio repays Edward Blaquiere, Esq. in the body of the book. It con- 

tains, however, and that's what brought it to my recollection just now, some 
most eulogistic pages about Ugo Foscolo. Here is the book, however, Bead 
for y .—( Handing Pechio.) — 

p SEE ER (as musing.) y 
. Ay, my Jacopo Ortis ! and so this is the way you go on, (reads) ** His cot 
is isolated, but well furnished. A canal is near it, that looks like the koublad. 
Lethe. One might take our friend’s abode for a hermitage, were it not for the 
ZWO PRETTY CHAMDERMAIDS that one observes moving about the precinets.” 
-—T wo !—Y es, by Jupiter, 'tis so in the bond. Two! O, ye Gods! 


HOGG. 

Twa hiszies |—Less might serve him, I fancy, 
ODOHERTY. 

Two! Pretty well for the latitude of the Regent's Park. 


TICKLER. 
. Well done, Mr Last Words! But these are your Zante tricks.‘ The isles 
of Greece! the isles of Greece !” 

NORTH. 


Pooh, pooh! Timothy, you're daft. I confess I regret that he should haye 
been called Fudgiolo—for a man never finds it easy to lose a nick-name. 
ODOHERTY. 
Of my making. 
Sorro udence | You ba orthy bod 
w on your impudence !—You bave cost many a wort] a Sore 
heart in your time, with your nicknames. i d i$ 


ODOHERTY. 
True, O King !—O King, live for ever! 


HOGG. 
That's just what I ay thoght. If Mr North conld get his ain gait, there 

would not be a —— book in a’ the world—its just that a Pa 

Adjutant that pits the deevilries intill't, 

. . ODOHERTY. 

Hieicks! Hioicks!—but, after all, isn’t it odd that Reviewa, &oc., and all 
their wit, and all their malice, and all their hypocritical puffing, are not able 
to produce the smallest effect, good or bad, upon the permanent reputation of 
suy writes. I confess I wonder that this should be the case. 

NORTH. 
- I confess I should wonder if it were the case. 
: ODOHERTY. 
at by am craft ho — aie ing — honest — North, 
| tell me the name of that author that permanently raised, qr pev 
menently depressed, beyond his merits by our periodicals ? 


TICKLER- 
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NORTH. ` 
Permanently is a queer word-—You think to get out by that loophole. 
ODOHERTY. . 
— — s things ded are. Does — —— — a whit 
e lower, ving agen ughing-stock during twen g years? 
—Or does Jeffrey stand a whit the hi for havin been puffed during a 
riod of about equal extent ? a j = 


NORTH. 
It was I that brought up the one, and put down the other of them. 
ODOHERTY. 
Huzza! A trumpeter wanted here! Why, big fellow as you eat bapa 
they would just have been where they are by this time, although you had staid 
_ in Barbadoes till this moment. 
HOGG. 


Barbaudoes ! Was North in Barbaudoes? | 
ES ODOHERTY. 

Yes, this man who now rules, and with no light rod, the empire of Euro- 
pean literature, consumed many years of his life among the sugar plantations 
of the other hemisphere. He has been a Jack of all trades in his day. 

NORTH. 

Wait, man, he'll see it all in my autobi hy—which, if so please the fates, 

shall see the light MY i 
** Ere twelve times more yon star hath fill'd her horn." 


HOGG. 
Meaning me P—Od, I'll no be lang about twal tumblers, if that's a’ the mat- 
ter. | 


ODOHERTY. 

Ha! ha! honest Jemmy !—But, to be serious, old boy, who then is the man 
that hath been elevated ?—who is he that hath in this sort been depressed ? 
NORTH. 

Why, as I said before, you will creep out upon your “ permanently." 

ODOHERTY. 

And you may say that. The fact of the matter, or, ut cwm Josepho loquar, 
* the tottle of the whole," is, that all the criticism that has been written since 
the Flood, might just as well have remained in non-existence. For —— 
does any one really dream that there alumbers at this moment, on the shelves 
of the British Museum, any real fellow whose works arenot known, and deserve 
to be known? Has my friend D'Israeli, or any of that tribe, ever been able 
to ferret out a long concealed author of genius ?—No, no. Depend on't, my 
dear, there’s no Swift, nor Pope, nor Gibbon, nor Smollett, nor Milton, nor 
Warburton, nor Dryden, nor anybody really worth being up te, but what all 
the world is up to.—The criti bowetritig hes been justly applied, or baffled 

is no third to these two ways of it. — 
TICKLER. 

.I side withjthe Adjutant. And the longer things go on, there will be but the 
more need for plying the cord tightly. No age ever possessed, nor does ours, 
for what I see, more than a very few great ones ; and to smother the small ones 
ís but doing justice to these and to the public. 

ODOHERTY. 

Well said, Timothy.—If one looks round among our periodicals, there is 
scarcely one of them that is not labouring away to hoist up some heavy bot- 
tom. The Quarterly and the British Critic tell us that Milman is a mighty 
' poet. The New Monthly Magazine, and five or six inferior books, keep up a 

blast about Barry Coruwall—Weugh winds hie sultry horn for the 
glory of Mrs Hemans--Taylor and Hessey pound the public with Barton and 
Allan Cunningham. 7 
. NORTH. 


Well, and what do ye make of all this? Is it. not true, that Mr Milman ts 
a very elegant and accomplished man, and that he deserves to be landed for 
his : — — true that Barry Cornwall's dramatic scenes formed 
a delig ittle and ought they to be quite forgotten, merely because 
he has written three or Sour confounded treshy Tacs since? Is it not true that 
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Mrs Hemans is à woman of pretty feeling, and writes sweetly ?—Is it not 
true that Bernard Barton and Allan Cunningham are both of them deserving 
of commendation? — 


Hear! hear! 


HOGG. 


' — ODOHERTY. i 

The question is not whether these people deserve some praise, but whether 
they deserve the highest praise—for that is what they get in the quarters I 
have indicated. And just to bring — with the curb, my dear, do you 
CU. Suppose that any of these names will exist auno eighteen hundred and ` 


HOGG. 
The Forty-Three’s a long look—heh, me! we may a’ be aneath the moulds 


that time. 
id TICKLER, (dejectediy.) 
The wicked shall cease from troubling— 
HOGG, (ditto.) 
And their works shall follow them— 
ODOHERTY. 


Come, come: what's the fun of all this? (Sings) 


1. 
Time and we should swiftly pass ; 
He the hour-glass, we the glass.— 
pink hor beam which shines so bright 
Soon will sink in starless night : 
Tchorus, now, Tchorus— 
j Ere it sink, boys, ere it sink— 
Drink it dim, boys! drink, drink, drink !— 


2. 
Drink, before it be too late— 
Snatch the hour you may from fate ; 
Here alone true wisdom lies, , 
To be merry’s to be wise.— 
Ere ye sink, boys, ere ye sink— 
Drink ye blind, boys ! drink, drink, drink! 
. l (Much applause.) 
NORTH. 


, Odoherty ! I say you are an absolute bar to business. Which of 
you will give me an article on the last Number of the Quarterly Review? . 
; HOGG, "d 
I write in The Quarterly myself now and then, sae, if you please, I would 
rather it fell to the Captain's hand. 
: ODOHERTY. 
Well, I like that notion—es if I bad not written in every peri under 
the sun, and would not do so if I pleased to-morrow again. Why, open your 
feme. you Pig—you should not be quite so obtuse at this time of day, 
HOGG. 
Whatna warks do you really contribute till, Captain? 
. ODOHERTY. | 
I write politios in the Quarterly-—Belles Lettres sometimes for the Edinburgh ; 
ditto, for the Monthly Review, ( pextieularly the Su ntal Numbers about 
foreign books.) Divinity for | 
—but I also favour now and th urn, Constable, Waugh, &c. in their 
Magazines. In point of fact, I wri this or that pone according to 
the state of my stomach or spirits, (which is the same thing,) when I sit down. 
Am I flat—I tip my Grandmother a bit of prose. Am I dunned into sourness— 
I cat up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. Am I yellow about the 
Do I sport what Crabbe calls ` 
VoL. XIII. 3A 
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*€ The cool ous smile 
Of clever persons overcharged with bile ;" 
Why, then, there's nothing for it but stirring up the fire, drawing a cork, and 
Ebonizing—ainsi va le monde ! 


NORTH. 
So, Principle, Mr Odoherty, is entirely to be laid out of view? 
ODOHERTY. 

Not at all, not for the Bank of England, my dear fellow. But what hes 
Principle to do here ?—no more than Principal Bzird, I assure ye Why, don’t 
we all know that little Cruikshanks did the caricatures of the King for Hone, 
and those of the Queen for the other party, and who thought the less either 
of him or his caricatures? Are a man’s five fingers not his own property? 


NORTH. 
Dans sa peau mourra le Reynard. So you seriously think yourself entitled 
to play Wig the one day and Tory the next. 
ODOHERTY. 
** Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine egetur"— 
NORTH. 
You talk en Suisse. 
ODOHERTY. 


Ay, and as you know to your cost, old boy, Point d'argent, point de Suisse! 


HOGG. 
I dinna follow you vera weel, but I’m feared you're making a very shame- 
ful story of yourself, Captain Odoherty. 
NORTH, (aside to Hogg.) 
My dear Corydon—he's only bamming us, I believe. 


HOGG. 

Oh! the neerdoweel ! to bam Mr North! this beats a’! 

ODOHERTY. 
i me This beats York races, Doncaster fair, and Judges come down to hang 
olks.”— 
NORTH. 

Enough ! enough !—But once more to business, my friends; what say you 
as to the Quarterly ? 

TICKLER. 

"Tis certainly a first-rate Number; the best they have had these three or 
four years: but I don’t see why you should have an article upon it. 

NORTH. 

I do see it, though. Sir, the Quarterly has done itself immortal honour by 
that paper ‘ On the Opposition.” I should willingly give something to know 
who wrote it. 

TICKLER. 

Why, ‘tis well argued and well written ; but after all, your own work had 

said the same things before, and perhaps as well. 
NORTH. 

No, indeed, sir. We had uttered the same sentiments and opinions; but 
neither so wisely nor so well: the clear, quiet, masterly exposure in that paper 
bas not often been rivalled. We have had few things so good since Burke's 
pamphlets. Once more, I would like to know the author's name. 


HOGG. 
Can it be Mr Canning? 


NORTH. 
No, no; it has neither his rhetoric nor his oratory: nor has it the air of 
being written by so old or so high a statesman as Canning. 


TICKLER. 

Croker ? 

NORTH. 

Out again. It wants his rapidity and his vivida vis. Compare it with the 
rp i un Ireland. They, to be sure, were written when. he was very young, 
and the style has the faults of youth, inexperience, and over imitation of 'Ta- 
citus; but still one may see the pace of the man's mind there; and a very 
flery pace it is. . 
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ODOHERTY. 
I do not think it can be Gifford's own handywork. 


NORTH. 

I would not swear that. It has much of the masculine determined energy 
of Gifford's mind ; and if it has none of the bad jokes that used to figure in 
his diatribes, for bitter bad some of them were ; why, such & man may very 
well be supposed to have discovered his own weak points by this time. Of 
late, mores the pity, his pen has not been very familiar to ua, even iB the 
Review. 

TICKLER. 

It will be a great loss to literature when he retires from his Review. T 
wonder who is to succeed him. 

NORTH. 

I wish, with all my heart, he had a successor worthy of himself: a man 
inspired, like him, in spite of all his defects, with a true and deep reverence 

for the old pri of English loyalty and English religion; and, what will be 
even more difficult to match, imbued with a thorough knowl of the old 
and genuine classics of our literature. I fear no young man will do; and I 
know of no old one likely to buckle to such a labour. Murray should look twice 
ere he leap; but perhaps Gifford himself may stand it out longer than seems 
to be gÉnerally expected. 

TICKLER. 

I hope so. After all, the Tories might find it almost as difficult to replace 
him, as the Whigs would find it to replace our friend Jeffrey. 

NORTH. * 

Just so. The truth js, that both Gifford and Jeffrey have done man 
wrong things—the latter many hundreds, perhaps; but take them all in all, 

are scholars and gentlemen, and literature must number them among the 
bene meriti of her republic. Compare them with the fry they have so long 
kept in the shade. 
nocc (festily.) 


Neither the tane nor the tither has said a word about ** The Three Perils.” 
ODOHERTY. 

Come, that's shabby, however. But cheer up ; I will do you in both, ere 
three months be over, or my name's not Morgan. 
i . NORTH. 

Lord keep us! Does an old stager like the shepherd feel sore upon such 
points as these? I — I had no notion of it, or I should have buttered 
you with the thumb long ago myself. 


HOGG. 
Praise is praise, an it be but frae a butcher's calland. 


NORTH. 
Elegant, Hogg! How you would squeal if I put the knife in your hide! No 
jokes on me, my formose puer. A . 


HOGG. 
Dinna gloom that gait. Od! I was na meaning ony offence— 
TICKLER. 

Kiss and be friends. But, North, don’t you wonder at the Quarterly’s 
taking no notice of the Spanish affairs? I confess I expected a paper on that 
subject, full of real information ; which, indeed, we need not look for in any 
other quarter. 

NORTH. 

Wait a little. I suppose it will keep cool for a little, like that dishing of 
O'Meara. , 


ODOHERTY. 
I give up my brother bog-trotter. He is indeed dished. 
TICKLER. 


- Ay, and yet I am not sure whether it be not Cobbet that has given him . 
cou grace.—Did you see the Statesman's article? No?—Well, then, 
Cobbet just says the truth smack out. O'Meara may bother away with pars- 
p till ne is a gone man, until he denies the letters printed 
Quarter y- 
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NORTH. 

** Elegant O'Meara,” indeed !—But if it be true that he's turned out of the 
menagerie, I suppose no more need be said of him. I'll tell you what is my 
opinion. —The puff on that fellow in the last Edinburgh Review must now 
be making my friend Jeffrey feel as sore as Dr Phillpotts’ letter itself.—Oh! 
sir, these are the sort of rubs that make a man bite the blood out of his nails. 
—Phillpotts’ calm, dignified, unanswerable smashing has done them more 
harm than any thing they bed met with these many days, and then on the 
back of that comes this vile exposée. 

ODOHERTY. i 
, “ar private opinion.is, that O'Meara's book was got up in a great measure as 
a puff on the Edinburgh Review. The art of puffing has made great progress 
of late. Devil a book comes out without some dirty buttering in it, either of 
you, North, or the Edinburgh, or the Quarterly, or of some other 
the Author wants to conciliate. Witness D'Israeli huttering Gifford.—Lord 
John Russel buttering Tom Campbell.—O'Meara buttering John Allen ;— 
and last, not least, Billy Hazlitt buttering you in the Liberal. 
i NORTH. 
Call you that buttering your friends? A shame on such butter! 
ODOHERTY. 

What would re have?—The boys can't write three pages without mene 

tioning you. If that is not butter enough for you, you must be ill to please. 
HOGG. 

The Captain’s in the right. An author's aye commended when he's kept be- 
fore the public. That's what gars me pit up with the jokes of some of you 
ehields. . 


ODOHERTY. 

Ditto.—But the fact is, that the Cockneys are mad—they can tell a hawk 
from a handsaw on other occasions; but whenever the wind is Norik, due 
North, "tis all up with them—out it comes, the absolute slayer of insenity. 
You have much to answer for. We shall hear of some tragedy among them 
one of these days. . 

NORTH. 

Any thing but another Mirandola—say I. 

HOGG. 

Hoot, hoot, ye’re ower severe now, Mr North. The poor lads had aye 
eneugh to do to gar the twa ends meet, and now ye've rooked them clean out. 
If they were stout, braid-backed chields like the Captain and me, it wad be 
less matter, they could yoke to some other thing; but thae puir whitefaced 
tea-drinking billies, what's to come o' them ?—I'm wae when I think o't. 

TICKLER. 

The parishes of Wapping and Clerkenwell have good actions against North 

he must have raised their poor-rates confoundedly. — - i 
ODOHERTY. 

Oh, dear !—Slops won't come to so much.—I would contract to corn and 

water them at sixpence a-head per diem. 


HOGG. 

Wull ye put me in the schedule ? —Here's my thumb | 

ODOHERTY. 

You, you monster, you Cyclops, you Polyphemus! why, you would swal- 
low porridge — to ruin me in a fortnight: but if you'll part with three 
grinders to the Odontist's museum, I may give you, as Mrs Walkinshaw says, 
another interlecutor of the Lord Ordinary. 

NORTH. | 

Come, come, Hogg, take your revenge in your novel.—I have seen some of 
the proof sheets, and I assure you I think it will take to a heir. ‘Indeed, 
my dear fellow, you cannot, if you would, launch an thing that will not have 
talent enough to swiní it out. For my part, I liked the Perils of Mam extreme- 
ly well—rough, coarse pieces, no doubt—but, on the whole, a free rapid nam 
rative, some eminently picturesque descriptions, a great deal of good blunt ho» 
mour, and one or two scenes, which I wonder the play-wrights have not laid 
paw upon long ere now. Indeed, I think the Devil, the eating P 
the two Princesses, &c. We. would all do capitally on the stage. You 
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; send a copy to Terry or Murray. Murray, by the way, deserves much 
exedit for hia dramatization of Nigel. : Ue 


⸗ HOGG. 

He's a clever lad, Murray. I like him better than ony play-actor they bave, 
—-He never gangs beyond Nature, and he never bu to ought but what 
he's up to. 

ODOMERTY. 

Would al] actors and all authors had wit to follow that example '— There is 
really an immensity of quiet comic humour about Murray—how good is his 
Jerry Hawthorn! but he did wrong to leave out Almacks in the East, and the 
Tresd-mill—these were absurd sacrifices to the squeamishness of the modern 
Athens—they were, in fact, the best things in the original piece. 

NORTH. 

I hobbled out one night to see the thing, but, although the acting was ex- 
cellent, with the single exception of the row, the affair struck me as a confound- 
edly dull one—no incident, no story, no character, —e precious heap of trash 


y. 
TICELER. 

Well, good acting isa jewel—-Murray, with his bluff humour, Calcraft, with 
his true gentlemanlike lightness, and Jones, with his inimitable knowing ge 
made it go down with me sweetly.—What do ye think of Mr Vandenhoff ? 

OPDONEARTY. 

No Vandal—but Young has been here ! 

NORTH. 

Come, come, nobody starts with being a Young. Home wes not built ina 

day—iink by link the mail is made— we must all creep before we walk, . 


ODOHERTY. 


in my review of him, knows nothing whatever of the subject ; for he quotes, 

for great rarities, a few of the most hackneyed ones in existence—old Plu- 

tarchs, Joe Millers, and the like. ; 
NORTH. 


I admire no proverbs more than those Dean Swift used to make, (not to 
repeat.) 
ODOHERBTY. 


It would be a good thing to revive the manufacture, and apply it to literary 
ää ‘ 


NORTH. 
We shall see—what would you think of reviving Cowper's rhyming prose 
in the mean time? I think you might do that easily, Hogg, or you, Odo- 
herty ; either of you have rhymes, God knows, quantum suff: 


HOGG. 

I fear ’twill be stuff—but let's try our hand—— 
ODOBEATY. 

On Peveril of the Pesk-—— 


HOGG. 
The story’a ill 'd, and the foundation weak ; yet, begin where you 
lease, I rather think you'll not step—Great — like these may jump or 
, they may leap over years, in one chapter a score, or more, yet ne gap ap- 
pears, one reads on as before ; but if I or any other should follow after that 
great brother, skipping and hipping, netching and botching, I rather appre- 
nd my very best friend would vote me a Bore. 
ODOHERTY. | 
Yor need not feel sore although that should be the case ; I make bold, my 
dear Jamie, to tell ye the truth to your face, there's something so sweet, and 
se mellow, and ao little of the air of being got up, about the style of that right 
fellow, that whatever he touches pleases Att Ud male and female, from 
Grizzy to the Duchess, from the porter to peer; and, this is what's bo 
queex, all's. one whether he descri rr Jimena er King Charles's little pet 
pup, or beer foaming in a night cellas , OF muscat wine sparkling in a 


`~ 
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jewell'd eup—high or low, with him we go; no affectation, no botheration, 

sound sense, a high feeling for honour and arms, a heart that the black eye o£ 
& pretty girl warms, gently and gaily, but never ungentaly, a pawky glance in- 

to every ing mean, yet somehow or other a loftiness of spirit that never ceases 

to be felt seen ; these are the qualities by which he contrives to make all 

the rest of your tribe look like nullities, and by which—no offence, for you must . 
not be disappointed of your rhyme, though it comes a little digjointed—he 

eontrives, thanks to his long nob, to draw into his own fob such a noble 

shower of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

HOGG. 

I wish out of his next book, for which I suppose we may soon begin to look, 
he would be eo kind as to pay down what I owe to the Duke, and also to the 
crown, for rents and taxes and so forth ;—or you, why won't you do the same 
good turn for me, Mr North? 

NORTR. 


If I were you, Dear Jem, when money became due to them, I would in- 
stantly take my pen, and compose an ode; they would never dun you again, if 
your verses flowed, as I think they would, easy and good, and sweet 
sant, as your prose does at present ;—but as for me, my dear hovey—as for me 

ying down money, for you or any other pastoral poet, I must have ye to 

ow it, the idea’s quite absurd—I won't do it, upon my word—I am not so 
green.—In point of fact, I have entered into a compact, (with myself I mean) 
to keep all my cash, making no sort of dash, buying neither pictures nor plate, 
nor a Poyais estate ; eating nothing better than plain veals and muttons, and 
drinking nothing better than simple claret and champagne ; dressing up my old 
coats with. new collars and buttons ; and, in a word, cutting all expences that 
are foolish and vain, and driving on with the old pheton the old horses and 
the old postilion ; in short, maintaining the most rigid economy, until it be 
universslly known o' me, that I am fairly worth my cool million—W hen 
that is done, there will be something new seen under the sun ; for I'll let no. 
body then call me a niggard, but mount every thing in the grandest style, that 
was ever seen in this part of the isle, shewing off, whoever may scoff, like a 
second Sir Gregor Macgregor. 


HOGG. . 

I suppose you speak, of his highness the Cazique : but, after all, what could 
he have expected, if he had but recollected, that ever since the reign of Can- 
more was ended, the clan of might and main from which that Potentate is de- 
scended, have condescended to patronize as their favourite air, that fine old pi- 
broch, ** Pacckhundsaidh gu bair.” 


Stage. 
O ne'er such a race was, as t ca. p ME NE 
- And there ne'er such a chase was at a’, man ; 
From ilk other they run, all without tuck o' drum— 
Deil a body made use of a paw, man ; 

And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
But wha was't ran fastest of a’, man ? 


Whether they ran, or we ran, or we wan, or they wan, 
Or if there was winning at a’, man, 
There's no man can tell, save our brave general, ' 
Wha first began running of a’, man ; 
we ran, &c. 


NORTH. l 
When I am a king, which, after all, n t Of e oE, edis with ci- 
vility,) that, in these days of pudding and praise, nobody wi & mere im- 
possibility —Well, when I am a king, like his Majesty Gregor, lesser or bigger, 
the very first thing that I will do, will be to send home a ship, inviting you, 
I mean James H you comical dog, to take a trip, and you also, Sir En- 
sign, you rip—all the way out to my realms, you shall sip, you two schelms, 
11 : 
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grog and flip; and whenever you arrive, as sure as I'm alive, I'll come 
to the shore, with my princes and peers, and the cannon shall roar, and 
we'll give you three cheers. But as for you, Morgan, ere you're well in the 
bay, you will hear the church organ sounding away, and we'll lead you at 
once, all rigged out for the nonce, to the — altar, to be noosed in Hy- 
men’s halter ; for so great is my regard, my richest prettiest little ward, whether 
Duchess or Caxiquess, you need look for nothing less, as sure as my name's 
King Christopher, it is you shall have the fist of her. But for you, Jamie 
Hogg, don't think to come incog.—you shall have a butt of shcrry, to make 
our heart merry—a grand golden chain, to wear over your maud—and the 
of my train will shout and applaud, crying Christopher floreat, et sus 
suus Laureate / —With Odoherty for my Field-Marshall, and Tickler for my 
premier, I think, but I may be partial, things will go on airier and jemmier— 
and Blackwood will come out to be my bookseller, no doubt ; he shall have the 
completest of monopolies in my metropolis, for we'll suffer nobody to squint 
at any thing that's in print, unless it drop from his transatlantic shop ; and 
the Magazine will in lieu of a Queen amuse the leisure hours of me and my ` 
powers; and with all these alliances, aids, and appliances, I don't think 
need speak either modester or meeker, why, if Macgregor's Cazique, I shall 
rank as Caziquer. 


| Will you be a despot, though ? 
M NORTH. 


Let me see—No-—no—no—too much trouble—but no sedition within the 
bounds of my bubble. Instant perdition shall fall on Joseph Hume, if he dares 
to come out Disaffection to illume, to move for any papers, or stir up any 
rows, about tithe-pigs or sealing-wax or my Magazinish , . whom, 
though she be spotless as unsunned snow, I would have you, and all the Bub- 
. blish Nation to know, I will discard whenever I please, sirs, cutting your 


heads off if you sneeze, sirs. 


HOGG, , 


ODOHERTY. 
I envy not your pomp, I envy Hogg! 
Sings 


How happy a state will two Poets 

When Hogg has his wreathe, I my rich Caziquess ; 

On the wife and the Muse we'll depend for support, 

And cringe, without shame, at great Christopher's court. 

What though Hogg in a maud and eet ee does go, 

Hip will soon be Pepe Md ike a beau ; 

On a laureate like him, 'twont be going too far, 

To bestow, mighty Monarch, St Christopher's Star. 
NORTH. 

On the wings of imagination, I now overfly time and space ; behold me exer- 
cising the kingly vocation among the mighty Bubblish race—In my mind's eye, 
here am I, this is my court, and you the potent nobles that resort to do me 
honneur and hommage in the hopes of fricassee and frommage, wherein if I dis- 
appoint you grande dom :—Great shepherd, kneel—thy shoulder-blade 

all feel, ere long, the weight of my cold steel, in reward for thy song ! 

ODOHERTY. 
Come, Hogg,—mind your eye, tip us something à lè Pvx. 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 
What’s all this mummery ? Let your proceedings be more summary—I'm 
tired of such flummery. 


384 
OpomnzaTYv (Reads) 
. ON THE STAR OF *“ TRE LEGION OF 
HONOUR.” 
(From the French.) 


STAR of the brave !—whose beam hath 
shed 


Such glory o'er the quick and desd— 
Thou radiant and adored deceit, 

Which millions rush'd in arms to greet ! 
Wild meteor of immortal birth, 

Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ? 


Souls of slain heroes form'd thy rays; 
Eternity flash’d through thy blaze; 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here; 
And thy light broke on human eyes, 
Like a volcano of the skies. 


Like lava roll'd thy stream of flood, 
And swept down empires with its blood ; 
Aa thou didat lighten through all spe 
As t lighten gh space ; 
Dod ia aaea suelen : 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. 


Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 
A rainbow of the lovelicst hue, 

Of three bright colours,+ each divine, 
And fit for celestial sign ; 

For freedom's hand had blended them 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 


One tint was of the sunbeam's dyes, 
One, the blue depth of seraph's eyes, 
One, the pure spirits veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light ; 
The three ao led, did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 


Star of the brave ! thy ray is pale, 

And darkness must again prevail ! 

But, oh! thou rainbow of the free ! 

ss and blood must fiow for thee. 
y bright promise fades awa 

Our life is but a load of clay. 


And freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ; 

For beautiful in death are they 
Who proudly fall in her array— 
And soon, oh, goddess ! may we be 
For evermore with them or thee! 


(Hogy keen a ioma air H hears Ss 
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CAuch, 
Hoecc (Estemportscs) 
ON THE READ OF GEORGE BUCHAWAY. 
(From the Chaldee.) 


HrAD or THE SAGE! whose mug bas 
sh 

Such jallity Hn er quick and ding High, 

O'er that bright tome g 

Which sick inops laser, to boy, 

That meteor of immortal birth ! 

Read rather more than ‘“ Heaven and 
Earth.” * 


Lambe of tam anthers form its reys; 
Eternity attends its praise; 

The music of its 

Gives fame and honour quantum suff. 
And its fist darkens hostile eyes, 
Like Randal hammering for a prize. 


Like lava, it in wrathfal mood 
ish e down Hunt's kingdoms with its 


rte ied TT — it, looking base, 
from bis face ; 


- And dire nose burnt dim for care, 


Spite of the purple dwelling there. 


Behind thee rose, behind thee grew, 

A rainbow of the lovelicat hue, 

Of three bright fellows, each divine, 
And fit at Ambrose's to dine : 

For Hu MBuo's hand had blended then, 
Much like three posies on a stem, 


One loves to sport the rose of 

One. the thistle’s burly 
One—he of Ireland’s modest mien— 
Is deck'd out with the shamrock green ; 
The three, so mingled, do beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 


Head of the Sage! thy own old bonesS 
Lie snug beneath Greyfriars stones. 
But, oh ! thou rainbow of the three ! 
North—Tickler—and Odoherty ! 
Were thy bright leok to fade away, 
Our life were but a load of hay. 


Scorn hallows with a hearty kick, 

The unb porco of Sir Dick ; 

And beautiful, but dead, we deem 

Tom Campbell’s mess of curds and cream; 
And soon, PO, Taylor! will it be 

A match in Balaam ev'n for THEE! 


"s trombone, Tichler, 


dignity, hands the poker to Mr North; while it is descending 
slowly towards the Shepherd's shoulder, the curtain is dropt down very 
gradually upon the dramatis personm, who form a perfect picture.) 





poem, by the Right Hon. the Lord 








b not, perha o, generally known, thal Tick’ famil was as orginally Englin Ti is supped 


the disgrace of the city of Edinpargh, andy ide af all Beotiand, no stone marks where the 
e no stone 

— of her te pees: cee, —the wi inthe pty te sa the son, of whom she, per 
haps, has most reason to are deposited Should be corrected ? It certainly should. 
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REMARKS ON KR ALISON S THEORY OF BEAUTY, A£ EXPLAINED BY ME 
JEPFREY. 


Tuar the researches of Mr Alison, 
and bis reviewer Mr Jefftey, have con- 
tributed to throw considerable light 
on the interesting topics of Sublimity 
and Beauty, it would be absurd to de- 
ny. One very fertile source of 
able emotion has at all events been 
explored by them ; and their speeula- 
tions , upon the whole, & veri- 
similitude, which she that to a 
certain extent at least, they must be 
well-founded. “A —— of — 
philosophy,” says Dr Adam Smith, 
* may appear very plausible, and be 
for a time very generally reeeived, 
and yet have no foundation in nature ; 
but the author, who should assign as 
the cause of any natural sentiment, 
somé principle which neither had any 
connection with it, nor resembled any 

principle which had some con- 

nection, would appear abeurd and ri- 

diculons to the most injudicious and 
ienced reader.” 


end the daily « ience of mankind, 
as to leave u minds of his read» 
ers not a 

must have some foundation in 
nature. And if his principles have been 
carried rather too far, and have been 
made the basis of conclusions which 
they do not quite justify, the error is 
one which lies open to all who have 
understandings to make use of the ma- 


somewhat superfluous to say any thing 
Vor. xn — 


w of doubt, that his by 


in justification of the qualified asser- 
tion, that much of the pleasure which 
we are in use to experience on cons 
templating objects which are beauti« 
fal or suhlins , is referable to the ima- 
gination, operating in the manner 
which he has described. For that opi 
nion has been lo by 
the ablest phil 
in so far as we know, been disputed by 
any one. 

Without farther preface, we shall 

in our attempt to separate, 

means of a few brief explanations, a 
errors of his s from the truth.— 


— are, Tee 
specting the nature af beauty and sus . 
imity, and of our emotions on con 
templating them, we quote the follow. 
ing succinet statement of these-opini-~ 
ons by Mr Jeffrey.“ It is,” says he, 
* the opinion of this excellent writer, 
(Mr oven gie eias it in one sen« 
tence, that the emotions which we ex- 
perience from the contemplation of 
sublimity or beauty, are not produced 
by any physical or intrinsic i 
the ohjects which we contemplate ; but 
the reeollecti 


appearance ; an 
ing or ing, on the common and 
familiar principle of being the natural 
Objeets of love, or of pity, or of fear or 
veneration, or some o common and 
lively sensation of the mind. This is 
the first and most — proposi- 
8 


tion in his theory ; of which, accord- 
ingly, it may be stated as the funda- 
mental principle, that all objects are 
beautiful or sublime which signify or 

t to us some simple emotion of 
love, pity, terror, or any other social 
or selfish affection of our nature ; and 
that the beauty or sublimity which we 
ascribe to them consists entirely in the 
power which they have acquired, by 
association or otherwise, of remindi 
us of the proper objects of these fami- 
liar affections. Mr Alison adds, that 
the sensation of sublimity or beauty is 
not fully developed by the mere sug- 
gestion of some natural object of in- 
terest or affection ; but is distinctly 
felt, only when the imagination is sti- 
mulated to conceive a connected train 
or series of such objects, in unison 
with that which was first suggested b 
the perticular form, which is call 
beautiful, only for having been the 
parent of such a train." 

Ia opposition to the above state- 
ment, we shall endeavour to shew, 
that the recollection or conception of 
ether objects, associated with the one 
whieh we contemplate, is not by any 
meene necessary in order to our esteem- 
ing it beautiful ; much less does the 
beauty of that object consist in its 
power of producing — or 
conception in our min 

Particular colours and forms are cer- 
tainly in themselves distinguished b 
a species of beauty. The vulgar ca 
& colour beautiful, just as they call a 
taste sweet, in cases where the plea- 
sure is purely and immediately refer- 
able to the nature of the impression 
made upon the eye; and we hold it to 
be a good rule, “ to think with philo- 
sophers, but speak with the vulgar." 
It would seem, indeed, that the pri- 
mary use of the term Beauty, in all 

, has been simply to distin- 
guish between the pleasures of sight 
Ta those of the api ic, al- 

ough at presept its signification is so 
exceedingly extensive, and its figura- 
tive application so very frequent, that 
it has become impossible to give. it a 
definition. Meanwhile, we must needs 
confine our attention to the subject of 
- visible beanty ; leaving it to those who 
are best able, to account for the ** con- 
spicuous and distinct" existence of the 
same or any similar quality, in argu- 
ments, tunes, demonstrations, and 
such other anomalous shapes. 

It is needless to dispute &bout a 
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word. We may therefore be allowed 


the other qualities of the obi in 
which they are ived, may be more 
or less beautiful ; in other words, that 
the feeling of the beautiful is coeval 
with sensation. As the mind, how- 
ever, advances to maturity, each ex- 
paning faculty adds to that pri 
eeling the peculiar emotions to whi 
its operation gives birth. At first the 
infant is only sensible to what may be. 
called the beauty of sensation ; he per- 
ceives in all around him nothing but 
forms and colours more or less agree- 
able to his eye. The child learns by 
degrees to add to his sensations the 
ion of that particular state or 


cond! tion of objects of which they ere 


the natural signs. And lastly, the 
poet and the man of sensibility, not 
content with the united pleasures of 
sensation and perception, sets his me- 
mory and his imagination at work, 
and fashions for the objects before him 
a beauty which is not their own, -but 
which takes its character from the par- 
ticular frame and texture of his mind. 
Now, unfortunately, Mr Jeffrey, com- 


. mencing at the very end of this pro- 


- has either entirely overlooked 
t — steps of it, or has forgot- 
ten the necessity of their intervention : 
and thus we distinctly see the origin 
of his erroneous opinion, that it is only 
“ by the recollection or coi 

other objects, which are associated in 
our imaginations with those before us," 
that we receive the impression of su- 
pimio beauty. The truth is, how- 
ever, that agreeable sensations, or the 
view of ble forms and colours, 
such, ye as those which have 
been pointed out by Mr Burke, are 
essential, in the first place, to the per- 
ception of beauty in objects, and the 
production of the simple feeling con- 
— upon it. In unison with that 
eeling tion, Fancy may 
perform her nobler t t, and may pour 
upon the soul a flood of delightful 
emotion. But that emotion is entirely 
adventitious, and is of no definite cha- 
Pacter. It may therefore render the 
object which is perceived ten times 
more agreeable than it otherwise 
would have been ; but, in — 
priety of speech, it cannot be said to 
— that objeet one iota more besu- 
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. It is true, as Mr Jeffrey contends, 
that there is perhaps no modification 
of colour or of form, which can be 
pointed out in all objects that are beau- 
tiful. But surely we cannot-be called 
«upon to say so, in order to be allowed 
to think, with Mr Burke, that the sim- 
ple elements of beauty are ultimately 
to be sought after among those modes 
of sensation, which are naturally most 

leasing to the mind, and which are 
fonnd io occur most frequently in our 
perceptions of beautiful objects. It is 
not in consequence of the possession of 
any one common quality, which can 
be laid hold of by the understanding, 
that some smells and tastes are more 

— pale ae But kie ever 
thought o ing in question the ori- 

i soxrés of the nicesure which «e 

ive from these senses ? 

We do not intend to create any dis- 
pute about the degree of pleasure which 
we are capable of receiving from the 
sight, considered merely as one of the 
ex senses, or to cavil concerning 
the measure of delightful sensation 


which the kaleidoscope can furnish to 


the man, or the child. For we freely 
admit that colours and forms, however 
lovely in themselves, do not in general 
constitute the entire beauty of any ob- 


jects, and for the most part contribute . 


only in a subordinate degree, to the 
production of emotion in the minds of 
grown up people. Experience teaches 
us that they serve to indicate a certain 
state of relative perfection in objects ; 
and in this as in other cases, we very 
soon learn to abstract our regard more 
or less from the sign, and to fix it upon 
the thing signified. Accordingly, we 


observe that the term Beauty has two. 


distinct ifications. We find it 
sometimes applied to denote the agree- 
able quality of our sensations; but in 
— — itis — nid fre- 
ently 1 to sign at inherent 
quality, or that state * relative perfec- 
tion, in the objects around us, with 
which the appearances that cause those 
sensations are found united, in our ac- 
tual perceptions. From an inattention 
to this important distinction, has arisen 
much of that uncertainty which has so 
prevailed in the 
world, with to the nature of 
‘beauty. Mr J ; for example, ab- 
stracting his from all but our 
complex emotions, tells us, not merely 
that these emotions are not referable to 
our original sensatious and perceptions, 


as explained by Mr Jeffrey. 


hilosophical - 


| 967 
but also that there is no “ physical or 


, intrinsic" quality of beauty in objects. 


Let us now bestow upon this dogma, 
and the theory from which it hassprang 
‘up, a little farther attention. . 
In our prezent state of existence, the 
qualities of external objects are made 
known to us — means of certain 
arbitrary signs, which, according to the 
laws of our constitution, are uniform- 
ly associated with them. One class of 
impressions upon my senses, when con- 
veyed to my mind by seneation, denote 
whiteness, another sweetness, another 
hardness. It is, however, evident, that 
no conceivable sensation can ibly 
resemble the.whiteness that is in snow, 
the.sweetness that is in honey, or the 
hardness that is in stone. But, never- 
theless, by the laws of my constitu- 
tion, I am led irresistibly to believe in 
the real existence of those qualities of 
objects which affect my senses. I‘know 
that God has not constituted my mind 
80 as to deceive and mislead me. But 
independently al of this assu- 
rance, I am led, as it were, instinctive- 
ly, and without refleetion, to think and 
act conformably to the language whieh 
nature speaks to me by the senses, so 
soon as I am able to in it. 
himself he had made er inportant 
e had made a i 
discovery, when he thought had 
found out that there is no heat in the 
fire, nor smell in a rose, nor taste in an 
apple. And Mr Locke and every sué- | 
ceeding philosopher, till the time of 
Reid, was in use to astonish the unini- 
tiated by a statement of the same ap- 
parently strange dogma, with his own 
additions and improvements. Themys- 
tery is now, however, fully cleared up. 
Mr Locke used the word heat to denote 
the sensation in our minds, which no 
one of common sense ever could be- 
lieve to exist without us; while the 
more commonly applied it to 
the unknown cause of that sensation 
in the fire. And thus it happened, 
that while Mr Locke and — 


thought in exactly the same way, his 
opinion, which, w ly stated, 
amounts in fact to a complete truism, 


came to assume the form of a most 
astonishing ox, which deceived 
himself in the first place, and after- 
wards the world, for half a oen. 


tury. 
. Now, let us remark how very pear« 
ly allied this of Mr Locke is 
to that of Mr Jeffrey, with regard tothe 


59$ ve 
normexistence.of Beauty, as a perma- 
pent quality of ob — 
the one, is riot in the rose, but y 
in the mind of him who perceives it.— 
Beauty, says the other, is net in the 
rose, but only in the mind of him who, 
by a certain effort of imagination, is 
enabled to discern it. For both, the 
same answer will suffice. Every one, 
whose organs of vision are in a healthy 
state, receivescertain sensationson look» 
ing upon a rose; and these sensations 
are the signs of its inherent qualities. 
Now, when they are of a certain charac- 
ter, we are led to consider them as be- 
ing also the signs of a particular atate 
of ion, or whatever it may be 

in which the parts of the rose 
exist, and to which we give the name 
ef beauty ; and we then say, that we be- 
held a beautiful rose. The colour and 
the beauty in this case are alike inhe- 
rent in therose— the signs of them alone 
exist in the mind. 

Now, it is plain that we cannot, prior 
to experience, tell why any simple sen« 
sations should be significant of beauty, 
and not of deformity ; since we cannot 
even tell why they should be significant 
of S bcautifal rod colour en not of a 
dirty brown. In either case, the effect 

the mind must necessarily be to- 


tally dissimilar in itself to any form of inheren 


matter. It can therefore only be by an 
original principle of our nature, that 
we are led to believe in the real exist- 
ence of beauty in the rose. And it is 
as unlikely that nature has deceived us, 
in ms isto us that principle of 
belief, as that she has deceived us in 
to the real existence of redness 
in the rose, or rather of some unknown 
uality which has the power to pro» 
due the idea of that oolour in our 
minds. 

That beauty, instead of being, as is 
commonly supposed, a ent qua» 
lity of objects, has only an eccidental 
existence, depending on the occasion- 
al creation of pleasant visions in the 
mind.of man, is a doctrine abhorrent to 
common sense. Would Paradise not 
have been more beautiful tham a de» 
gart, unless Adam had been created to 
adorn it with human associations ?— 
And, by the way, it is rather a curious 

nestion, which Milton has quite overs 
ked, with what associations he could 
possibly at the first adorn it. Howe 
ever, concerning the real and perma- 
nent existence of some quality or other 
in objects, which, whatever it may be 
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if it be once admitted that 
beauty is indeed a permanent i 


statement of truisms. That the nature 
and the real existence—not of beauty 
itself—but of our perception of it, de» 
pends entirely upon the laws of our 
present constitution, is certainly sabun- 
dantly manifest ; forupon these lawsdee 
pends our apa pe of colour, of farm, 

other 


The latter supposition is, hewever, 


highly improbeble. Higher orders of 
than ourselves, who see thi 
as they really are, and not as repre- 


same beau objects must sffeet dit 
ferent people differently, ing to 
the diversities of constitution of 
education which subsist among them ; 
for nature speaks to some in & plainer 
language than to others. A man whe 
has a perfect vision, may derive more 

leasure from beholding beautiful co 
Dore than another man whose vision 
is — — 80 * in the 
mi a person who basa ima- 
gination, the perception of — 
object, or a group of coloured objects, 


may, by accidentally ing agree- 
able trains of t, excite agree- 
able emotions, which, by another per. 

i unfalt. 


son, or at another time, are 


ifa 

tended use of the term, provided phi- 
losophers will keep always in mind the 
rani re really subsists -€ 
tween the ori permanent quality 
of beauty, i ths occasional fleeting 
emotions which — 

its primary effect. For the simple per- 
ception of beaty in an objett, is of 
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eourse accompanied with a simple emo- amiable or attractive emetion.” He 
tion ef pleasure, which is sui generis, says, for example, that beauty is al- 


and which must be quite familiar to 
every one. When caused by a simple 
perception alone, this emotion exists 
pure and unmixed ; but it more fre- 
quently exists in combinstion with 
other emotions. In the former case, 
we are at once conscious of its pre- 
sence: in the latter, we must analyse 
and reflect upon the objects of our 
consciousness, in order to discover it. 
Nevertheless we have the common 
sense of mankind in favour of its ex- 
iatence, even in cases of very complex 
ion, When told that face or 
the form of a lovely woman derives 
its beauty solely from this association, 
er that, or the other, or from all uni- 
ted ; our reason, although perhaps oon- 
strained to give its assent, gives it re- 
luctantly, and remains, after all, doubt- 
ful and unsatisfied ; and, on the other 
hend, we naturally believe, without 
reasoning at all about the matter, that 
there is something in beauty beyond 
al] these associations. Now, this is 
exactly what we call the common sense 
mankind. 


. Nor is this common sense incapable 
af being justified by solid argument. 
A woman is often said to be not begti- 
tiful but agrecable, ot beautiful but not 
agreeable. In both of these cases, it 
appears, that Imagination and Reason 
have done their utmost to destroy our 

on of beauty, but in both have 

For how, indeed, is it possible 

for either of these faculties to — 
annihilate an original perception ? Ex- 
ienoe teaches us that habit may ren- 
Led the countenance of an ordinary wo» 
associating the fea- 
amiable disposi- 
tions, of which they to be the 
sign ; but Experiense teaches us, 
that it can do no more. Imagination 
and Reason may together create ten 
thousand of these associations, and 
may thus serve to render a woman 
i y agreeable, ia a general sense ; 
bbt they can never create or destroy 
that simple perception and feeling, 
which give a well-known specific cha- 
raeter to our complex emotion, when 
"uma and feel that she is beauti- 


Mr Jeffrey — us one or 
m arguments, in order v — 
“ the seeming. " as he is 

sed to call it, “ of ied beauty, 
where there is no expression of any 


man pleasing, 
tures of it with 


ways associated (in the imagination it 
is to be sup he means) with the 
ideas of youth and health, and that the 
female form is to men, the object of a 
passion, which is satisfied with these 
attributes. And he also says, that “‘ our 
impression of the beauty of the human 
countenance is derived from a habitual 
recollection of the interesting or ami- 
able qualities of which it is generally 
f to be the sign." When we have 
brought ourselves to believe that e 
sinooth surface may be made rough 
and uneven—that white may be made 
blaek—and that red may be made yel- 
low, by Mr Jeffrey's arguments, we 
may perhaps be induced to take some 
pains in considering them. But, in the 
meantime, we may remark, that the 
view of an ugly cquntenance up 
the ideas of youth and health, no lesa 
— an that of a' beautiful 
one ; that we have sometimes 
heard of females admiring each other 
-—or admiring and hating, if you will, 
with a corresponding intensity and ar- 
dour. With respect to the last men- 
tioned argument, it is, in the first 
pace, a mere gratuitous assertion j— 

ut, secondly, there is a well-known 
principle, that whatever tendency is 
the result of a habit, may be removed 
byran opposite habit. But we cannot 
bring ourselves to cease adiniring a 
woman as beautiful, by habitually re- 
flecting that she is unamiable. There- 
fore it appears, that the feeling caused. 
by contemplating the beauty of the 
human form, cannot be owing to any 
** habitual recollection” in the mind of 
the beholder. 

Letit not be here objected, that the 
same forms end countenances donot 
pear equally beautiful to all men ; for, in 
so far as this phenomenon is owing to 
varieties in the original perception, we 
know that it is still more strikingly 
displayed in the case of the other 
senaes. We have already remarked, 
thet Nature does not speak exactly 
the same language to all men ; an ap- 

imation to uniformity in the in- 
‘ermation, which, at different times, 
and in different circumstances, she 
conveys to us by means of the senses, . 
ia all thet can either be expected or 
desiged. We freely admit the influence 
of circumstances, euch as diversities. 
in the bodily organs, and among the 
objects which act upon them, in mo- 
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difying all our original pereeptions ; well with us if we always at 
and we also freely admit the influence them aright. A child is captivated 


of association, in modifying the com- 
plex emotions to which these pere 
tions sometimes give rise. All we would 
assert is, that there exists a permanent 
uality of — in objeets, and that 
here is a simple feeling, which the 
tion of that quality is fitted to 
impart to us. That this perception is 
uniformly caused by the same objects 
in all men, and at all different times, 
we do not assert; knowing, as we do, 
that the powers and the capacities of 
the human mind are all liable to many 
accidents, and subject tomany changes, 
which render his feelings and ideas dif- 
ferent, while the objects that produ- 
ced them remain the same. 

Objects that are beautiful, are per- 
haps, for the most part, of 
— render — at the ii 
time ul, or generally agreeable, 
to the beholder; just as food, that 
is naturally pleasant to the taste and 
smell, is found, when eaten, to be more 
frequently wholesome than food that is 
unpleasant. Our senses, besides minis- 
tering to our immediate gratification, 
serve as guardiaus and guides, to di- 
rect us in our intercourse with the 
world of matter. Now, the followers 
of Mr Alison, in holding that other 
qualities than that of beauty lead us to 
an acquaintance with that quality by 
the power of association, exactly re- 
verse the order of nature, which evi- 
dently intended, that, on the contrary, 
the Beautiful should serve as an index 
to the Useful and the Agreeable. For 
it is not the known agreeableness or 
utility of an object that leads us to in- 
fer its beauty, but it is its beauty that 
leads us to guess at its useful or agree- 
able qualities, in cases where these are 
otherwise unknown ; and it would be 


with the sight of a pretty and poisen- 
ous DET #04 cata ic for its very eod. 

To be sure, there is here an aseo- 
ciation; but what is it? It may no 
doubt be called an association of beau- 
ty with utility; but then the percep- 
tion of beauty is the cause or antece- 
dent, the inference of utility is the ef- 
fect or consequent. 

May not a theory be framed in ex- 
act imitation of Mr Alison’s, to account 
for the phenomena, not of Taste the 
internal, but of taste the external 
sense? If an object may be proved to 
be beautiful, solely in co ce of 
the accidental trains of th t which 
the view of it may call up in my mind ; 
then surely & sapid body may be pro- 
ved, by as good logic, to be agreesbie 
to my taste, solely because it may oc- 
casionally dispose my imagination to 
luxuriate amid pleasant and well. 
founded visions of health and happi- 
ness. 

To conclude— There may be a per- 
ception of Beauty, an ent to the 
knowledge of any of the other quali- 
ties of an object. Although an ac- 
quaintance with these qualities may 
subsequently render that object more 
agreeable, or make it appear more use- 


ful, it can never render it more beauti- 


ful. 


For if the word beauty bas any 
definite meaning at all, it must mean, 
not the cause of agreeable feelings in 
general, but of a particular ies of 
agreeable feeling, to which a thousand 
different emotions, of an indefinite 
kind, may be added by the laws of 
association, but to which, d ding 
on the laws of perception, their ab- 
sence or their presence can bring nei- 
ther diminution nor increase. 

L2 





THE PROUD 8HEPHEBD 8 TRAGEDY.” 


Tuere is much power, both of 
thought and feeling, in this volume; 
but prodigious ignorance of all the 
rules of art, and utter recklessness of 
heart, that borders at times upon in- 
sanity. Knowing nothing whatever 
of the author, not even whether he be 
dead or ena nor if he and the editor 
be one and the same person, we speak 
of the book as if we had found it lying 
among the mountains. There is great 


promise, unquestionably, of genius in 
many of the poems, if the writer be a 
young man. If he be not, then he is 
ruined for the rest of his years on 
earth ; for of taste, judgment, common 


sense, knowledge of the ordinary con- 
cerns of this life, he little or 


none; and without them what is an 
elderly gentleman good for, either in 


town or country? But very young 
gentlemen cp fl deficient in every 





* A Scenic Poem. Kdited by Joseph Downes. 8vo. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 
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thing, except feeling and thought, and 
still “their friends gue have hope. 
Their feelings may be extravagant, 
vain, feverish, and insane, — their 
thoughts, inflated, fluctuating, and 
false; but the growth of the character 
ma ing, and may reach a 
high stature. We shall trust, there- 
fore, that the Proud Shepherd is a 
stripling, and that he will not always 
write so outrageously as at present, 
nor dwell on the debateable land be- 
tween imagination and madness. 

It is asserted, indeed, in an adver- 
tisement, that the author of this vo- 
lume is at present suffering under a 
mental ‘malady ; but there is so much 
resemblance between the style of this 
prose notice, and that of the poetry, 
that we cannet help thinking the ad- 
vertiser and the bard to be one per- 
son. This advertisement, which con- 
tains some unintelligible stuff about 
Perdita and Perditus, is signed J. 
Downes, and dated from Esthwaite 
Water, one of the Lancashire lakes. 
It is followed by the author's dedica- 
tion, which is still more impenetrable 
and oracular. It would appear from 
it, that he has two or three children, 
and either a wife or mistress, from all 
of whem he is separated ; but to whom 
he dedicates these his poems—hoping 
thet his children may say of him, 
** This worthless, wicked, vagabond, 
lost parent of ours, was not a coarse 
and brutal sensualist, had yet a heart, 
and some refinement, and some feel- 
ing." If all this be a mere contri- 
vance, it is assuredly a most clumsy, 
and even disgusting one; if there be 
indeed an editor as well asa poet, then 
is he just as crazy as his friend. We 
fear, that let the case stand as it may, 
there is at least one madman—and 
possibly two. Why, after advertise- 
ment and dedication, here comes a 
third affair—'* Prefatory Remarks of 
the Editor." And upon our word he 
writes with some vigour. 

** Let any one open a modern work, put- 
pei to paint passion, and be pathetic, 

— sa —— polite — — 
or ) busy at his t work, 
and pets d b beautiful description of dis- 
tress, as if given by a spectator, flowing out 
d his labour ; but the writer ever appears. 

ow, Shakespeare’s o an 
of these of his school, the transition frou 
the charm of a lute to the astounding of 
thunder, is not greater. The elegant, the 
pleasing, is no more,—the performer is 
mo more seen! but all the spirit-stirring 
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sounds of speech—but all the vast and 
overwhelming figures, that can offend nice 
ears, disgust little minds, and enrapture 
great ones, burst on the aroused sense-— all 
the elements of the sublime in nature ap- 
pear, congregating to exalt the sublime in 
sentiment—to give effect to the vented tem- 
pest of the mind or heart, and at once make 
a sort of auditor of a reader. But this is 
presupposing a truly poetical reader. The 
very greatness, the ** ample pinion” itself, 
(except where sunctioned by fashion, as in 
Shakespeare) may disgust the small critic, 
as some of the charms of the Brobdignag 
ladies did Gulliver. Fearlessly, however, 
in those pages, are brought forth Death, 
and Daik Ac —Murder-—the Heart’s 
Blood—the Sou e Earthquake—and 
the Volcano. The Thunder—even Hell 
and Heaven —Elysium—the Doomsday— 
Angels, everlasting woe, (and tlie Supreme 
Being himself, too often). All these grand 
engines of emotion to the mind of man, arc 
brought forth, not as in the copfusion of 
rant and madness, but in the E 
though rapid array, in which any terrible 
passion will pour them forth in the war of 
mind, like artillery on a battle field, under 
an impetuous commander.”’ 


Joseph Downes then runs into some 
Cockney slang about the effect of fear 
of criticism upon modern genius, 
&c. of which we have long been 
sick; and argues against those critics 
who “ place Rowe and Jane Shore 
above Shakespeare and Lear!” Not 
one such exists. But let us turn to 


the poetry. 

Well, we have turned i6 -ir: and 
after reading at it with more intense 
attention than we were ever forced to 
pay to an algebraical equation, we 
confess our inability to understand 
any — whatever about the Proud 
Shepherd’s Tragedy. So we shall 
merely quote two of the poems at the 
end — e Hagar both of which are 
stamped with originality and vigour, 
although we shall * veatu to affirm 
that we understand them throughout. 
There either is, or seems to be, some- 
thing sublime in the fellowing Mu- 
SINGS ON MAN:— : 

« What is this life, which comes to wake 

The dust that nothing felt before, 

To bid it tremble, mourn, and ache, 

Then leaves it dust, and comes no more ? 

Comes it no more ? This pleasant bane, 

T hisdear-hugg'd burden, the poor disturb- 
ed earth 


Still buys with thousand-fold its worth ; 
With pain and agony keeps—yet with pain, 
And agony, and dread, yields back again ! 
Sore, sore, unwilling back again to lay, 
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Uplifted onée—his head 
1 ha owo oY vrina i 

To sleep again in the blue glorious day. 
Too green, too beautiful—above ! 
Below! around! too genial, sweet, and 


mild, 

Parent in clouds !_all, all for Thy poor 
child. 

Thy viewless hand leads forth, in thy dumb 
lov 


e, 
To leave without a weeping eye, 
A clinging hand, a desperate cry ! 


2. 
** Youth is a pensive voyager 
In summer morning on a roey sea, 
Smiling to th’ East, (or such was youth to 
me $) 
. Whate'er my pleasant wonder were, 
All was such blue expansion—(free, 
Just free from earth !) Life's green immen- 


sity 
To ride in glory ! What concern'd it whi. 
th 


er, 
If Thought would ask —* Where bound ?' 
Why hither 
Brought ? Do not wrecks bestrew this sea ? 
The pangless solemn curiosity 
Stole not as pain or darkness, but play'd 


high, 
A dancing vapour round my evening sky. 


3. 
‘6 So, like a tearful smiling child, 
Left by its mother in a garden playing, 
That, peeping for her visage mild— 
Though roses hide it—soon forgets it, stray- 


1n 
From b eir to flower—now thinks she sees 
Her smiling at her through the trees, 
Now hears her whisper in the breeze, 
And seen or not, or heard or mute, 
— as from her, each blossom and each 
ruit ; 
Bo I half saw thee in this bloomy nature, 
Half heard, and smiled to a scarce-veil'd 
Creator 3 
Like thine own sun reflected in a blue 
Water, too glorious else to view ! 


4. 
* But night, a pitch 


night a howling 
Night, parts the child an 
other ! 


parent from each 


Oh, mother !* and none answers—none ! 
Ah ! bleeding see it run, 
With many a clinging thorn !— 
By those same roses torn ! 
* Mother, where art thou ?' and comes she 
not then ? 
She doth not come again. 
So, til] the mighty night-fall of near Death, 
Father! we walk thy smile beneath, 
We dream so, and we play, as children 
under 
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CApril, 
iscing sky, who fever heard it thun- 


er; 
Bat when the forlorn heart 
Pa i in its sinking need, 
A Father's hand indeed —. 
Where art Thou ? on Thy throne Thou 


art, 
Ordering this comet's journey, that world’s 
term ! 


Not bending, listening to the least world’s 
worm. 


5. 
“ O1 Glory-workiag, Guilt-permitting 
Sire ! in dj danas darkness, sitting 
Dreadful in loftiness, in vastness dire, 
Mournful in distance, in Almighty ire 
Fearful to him who flees Thee; to him 
fleeing 
To Thee, scarce hopeful; strange in Thy 
lone being— 
Dumb, as a wrathful or ing Sire ! 
I own Thee ! but from me Thou dost re- 


tire ; 
Thou dwell'st there like the sun that seems 


all-seeing, 
That blue-throned grand rotundity of fire, 
Yet dwells in pitchy dark, as in a tower 
Of blackest marble, soar we but beyond 
This blue air’s height, where mortals sport 
their hour, * 
Glancing, as in a shallow pond, 
Their motley hues ; as , pent 
In their own element, 
Dissolving soon-— impatient flounee in 


scorn, 
As for the ocean born ! 


6. 
« Yes, him alone erect to learn ‘Thy laws— 
Him, that smiles, sole, at this refulgent 
wonder— 
Him, who alone smiles dauntless at Thy 


un 
As at his Father's work, who knows its 


cruso, 

Vite God! of every hag ^ 

ent | of every thi 

That stands, him soonest claims this pla- 
net's clod, 

Whose very weeds outlive its god ! 

Look at yon mountain's green globose, 
earth’s wen, 

Immortal, if compared to men ! 

—— ight tower, 

(His very hand's- 3) old, rolls by 

The gentle-look’d night-traveller of the 


5 

But where the busy god that left it? Die, 

Wretched Ephemera! mock'd by thine 
own power, 


All breathes of death and dust, save thee; 


Destruction’s hand—Time’s hollow tread, 
On all, in all we hear, we see :— 
But thou / Heaven's sunshine round thy 
head ! 
Immortal Hope upon thy brow, 
Thy tongue—Eternity ! oh, thou 
17 
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Earth's freah and beautiful Divinity ! 
ione tig them all, go’st to destruction 


Death in thee, raund thee, suffering 

Or dooming death from every thing, 

Or ont, in every step, to dust 

Thou treadest back ! in every breath 

^ The following dream is very ghoetl 
e follow is very ghostly 

and terrible, and not unworthy even 

.of Mr Coleridge ET 


« I dregm'd. that midst the damn’d I ran, 


y 

Men's sopls—-a thousand fiends to one ; 
But only one to me, 
— rest Ed 

ept sweeping round me bloodil 
At alin my prison, they á 
That flew — blessꝰd me; 
I long’d to be that hunted prey, 
Aud courted hell's full ery to shun 
That steady red-eyed withering one ! 


2. 
V And still his vast arm in the dim 
Distance, all blood came back to him, 
From its mad sweep ! and well I knew 
The groan, still nearer! narrower 
Still, my whirl'd prison grew ; 
Rose in the midst a comforter, 
Even while that horror round me flew ! 
A Seraph its white beautiful 
Robes round my tired eyes drew, 
And sang to me, and lapp'd, to lull 
Ite throb, my head upon its breast ; 
Ah! but—but for a ; how blest ! 


3. 
Then, when almost forgotten, then 


Arose the old horrid sound ; 
And roused me like a doo y thunder { 
The fiend sate calm, and I was free 


To roam hell's shadow under ; 
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Dusk for her-.-but gll piango to me, 


Not one like her look'd piteously 

On me! As to a very friend, 

I cried to my old enemy, 

* Where is she ?” as at hell’s waste end 
ee he = beside a pit, 

And grasp’d my warm heart, it 
Alive, while I Lev not! — 
Mad borne death’s sting, yet did not die! 
Q'er that pit's mouth there sate a cloud... 
Nor answer'd he, but. from his side s 
Drew forth a stake, (exposing wide 

A rough rent,) then that foggy shroud 
Slow z parting, did he point with it 
(Smiling grim answer,) down the pit, 

But there was only sky! the blue 

Heaven turn’d to an abyss beneath !" 

The painted nothingness seen through 

A darkness ! of bone-rocks a cave! 


If the man who could thus write be 
indeed a real sufferer under mental ma- 
lady, the subject is too melancholy to 
say one word about it here; if he be 
in his senses, then we advise him to 
be a little more rational,—not to bo- 
ther himself with gloomy whims and 
hobgoblins,—and above all, not to bo» 
ther the public with prefaces, adver 
iisements, editorial remarks, and edi- - 
tors, and Joseph Downes; bnt to act 
like Christopher North, or Lord By« 
ron, or Mr Wordsworth, or any other 
flesh-and-blood great genius, and ap- 

in proper name and person. He 
isa -— — — powers; and 
we im well in mind, tas 
tion, body, and estate. — 





LETTER FROM A YARROW SHEPHERD, 


Mz NozTH, 

I save been a reader of your Ma- 
gazine from its commencement; and 
although I have often vainly bamboo- 
sled myself in trying to understand the 
meaning of many articles you admit 
into it, still I continue one of your 
readers, taking it for granted that euch 
a wise mau as you would pot print any 


that was not for the good of the 
r A Things that appear enigmati- 
cal to me, are no doubt ant with 
wholesome 


instruction, and will yield 


gratification and delight to more learn-. 


ed men. In ing your Number 
for February, however, I met with an 
article professing to be a review of 
7 Vor. XIII. y ? 


Captain Napier's work on Store-Farme 
ing, lately published—a subject more 
interesting to your regders in this part 
of the country, than the witty lucu- 
brations of Timothy Tickler, or even 
Mr Odoherty himself. In my opinion, 
Mr North, you would do well to ady 
mit more communications of this na» 
ture. 

The literary gossip of Edinburgh is 
of little importeyce to many of. your 
readers; and at any rate, would con- 
trast well with occasional sketches of 
the local manners, rural anecdotes, and 
antiquities of the country. At thesame 
time, you should be upon your guard 
in admitting — communications, 
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unless well authenticated, for we have 
our quizzers here, as Well as you ; and 
I suspect that your new corr d- 
ent, who has farnished you with the 
article in question; is one of this de- 
scription. 

I was born in this parish, and have 


followed the occupation my signature 
denotes, since I wasa boy ; and the word 
of a “ Yarrow S d," is, I hope, 
ds good as “ AN Ertricx One." Had 


thie article come from tHE real Et- 
trick Shepherd, I would have wonder- 
ed nothing; for we all know that 
Jamie's facts are not '* chiels that 
winna ding."—But you know, Mr 
North, poets have privileges not al- 
lowed to other men, and why should 
he not avail himself of them in his 
prose as well as verse? Be eri as it 
may, your correspondent is only ** as 
Ettrick Shepherd ;" and I oonfess both 
shame and sorrow, that any of my 

impose upon you so 


In the first place, he sete out with a 
long eulogium on the respeetable au- 
thor of work on Store-Farming, 


blinking altogether the merit or deme- 
wit of hie work, Mg wh —— be oe 
eny cotissquence to the public ; but af- 
ter all he says, one is left in doubt 
whether Battery or ridicule is the Shep- 
herd's object ; for with all his 
eions of admiration for scie hin 
ier’s improvements, aatility 
or t them. is left doubtful, mere 
even denied, and his conduct held up 
in a point of view which cannot fail to 
hurt his feelings. Injudicious praise 
might have been excused ; hut a deli- 
berate attempt seems to be made to re- 
present him asa rash, tgnorant person, 
_ wasting the public money, in useless 
and im icable schemes, aud inter- 
fering, in the most grotesque nmmner, 
in things completely below his notice. 
- The character of Captain Napier, 
' beth as a brave officer, and as an en- 
lightened country gentleman, is too 
well known to require my — 
t- 


ting or buftering fromany man w 
ever, We all respect him, and appre- 
ciate his unremitting and meri 8 


exertions for the good of the commu- 
tilty ; and I ata certain he will hiteeelf 
despise the , who, in obe pare. 
graph, falsehoods in his praise, 
and, ih the next, exhibits him in such 
& foolish end whimsical point of view. 
The first subject Introduced, is that 
ef road-making, which thus 
author never so much as mentions. 
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However, “ az Ettriek Shepherd” goes 
on in these terms »—^* Had it nòt been 
Captain Napier, our cross-roads tiri 
have remained in a state of nature 
ages tó come.” —This, without noticing 
the correctness of the la is & 
downright untruth at the very outset 
for all the lines of cross-roads to whi 
he elludes, were surveyed and leid off 
at least ten years before that gentle- 
man came to reside or take any concerm 
whatever in thé affairs of the eounty. 
He represents Captain Napier ae the 
original projectot of lines of reed with 
which he had no mere connection than 
the inan in the moon ; for the trath of 
this, I appeal to the gentlemen, 
and Mr Easton, the original surveyor 
of them. But what is more, a gr 
part of thése roads were actually form 
ed and made before Captain Napier 
came ; and the whole would ungues- 
tionably have been finished i 

to the original survey, without Cap- 


tain Napier, met so 
soon: But your : t is not 
satisfied with these false statements, 


but goes the length of describing, in & 
ludicrous manner, the effects of 4 sa. 
nia for road-making, with which he 
imagines Captain Napier had been 
seized, and which he represents him ob- 
stinately persevering in. ‘‘ He surveys 
ed,” says your correspondent, “ reads 
ovet mountains, and giens and 
cataraets, carrying the end of the chain 
himself for many a weary day, and 
stopping at every turn to matk down 
the altithdes, rocks, bridges, and de 
clivities. In these laborious ifii 
tions, he surveyed many lines of road, 
where roads have never been made, nar 
ever will be made while the worhi 
stands. Among these may be mention- 
ed, an excellent one over Minchmoor, 
and another over Bodabeck-Law, both 
rising with an abrupt ascent $5 the te- 
ble elevation of 1900 feet above 
level of the sea ; of course exer- 
lently adapted for wiater reads, aa 
they would have been always blown 
quite free wf snows during that bols» 
terons season ; and suppose a few eosvas 
of might have perished an- 
nually on them, that -was theit own 
concen) m it behoved. thom te loek 
9o 1t. 

** It is trie, à fow itopauable wreadhe 
of anow might écdisionally huts inter. 
veried on these riountain ways ¢ but ss 
these could not have beén to 
have remained abote five months at à 
time, or six at the most, we think ita 





jest) 
thet these lince of road hed not 
made, as we ere eure the edjoin~ 
img di»sttiets will miss them. People 


sometimes had the good fortune te pron 
care the ing of two roads in the 
mme Nue, or rather additional ones te 
these lately made, which might beasort 
of indifferent compensation to the eoa- 
try for the loss of tha others. A otzan- 
ger need not be surprised on entering 
Httrick Forest, at seeing two excellent 
roads sweeping along the bottom: of s 
hill, within a few yards of each other, 
ot at the farthest, not separated above ẹ 
wmasket-shot—an improvement which, 
without deubt, tends mightily to the 
facilitats : communication, though 
not to the — ef the farmer's 


nt- 
ori- 


rate ascent the whole way to the sum» 
mit, om both sides. In a few years it 
will, no doubt, be made, and open up 


reduced, by a 
new cutting of about a mile. Instead 
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of a few yards, however, the old and 
new lines arp, in some places, about a 
quarter of a mile separate from each 
other. So much for roads. 

- The Shepherd then proceeds to say 
something of Captain Napier's work ; 


. for all that he says about roads is com» 


pletely extraneous, and what follows 
i5 a3 little applicable to it. 
. The subjeet he takes up is the 
introduetion of the Cheviot breed of 
sheep, which Captain Napier takes no 
more notice of in his work than he did 
of the roads ; nor was it his object to 
do se. But let us hear the Shepherd 
hiraself ;—'* On reading over the 
tain every curious work, the first thing... 
that strikes one is, how it could be 
possible thet the occupiers of land in 
this celebrated pastoral district of Et- 
érick Forest should heve been so back- 
ward in their improvements relati 
to the ing and mansgement 
staple commodity of 
their county 


The improvements here alluded to, 
ere the introduction of -the Cheviot 
breed, and Draining; but it could 
never strike any reader of Captain Na- 

ier's book, that the oceupiers of land 
in EAtrick Forest had been backward 
in adopting them, for € yery good rea- 
S0R-——they are never so much as hiat- 
ed at in it. The Captain sticks better 
to bis subject than the Shepherd, and 
proposes, with great plausibility, cer- 
tain alterations ia the present mode of 
asnanaging store-farms, the merits of 
which the Shepherd ought to have in- 
vestigated. But the real truth is, he 
makes y & — * a A 
pier to foist in a long farrago of si 
trash —— Tian, fr ah other 
purpose , by ma what 
thinks good stories, holding up to pub- 
lic ridicule the shepherds of that 
riod. Į am now en old man, 
North, and kaew Ettrick Forest be- 
fore there wan a Cheviot sheep in it, 
as well as now, when it is completely 
stocked with them. There has scaroely 
been a abepherd in it that I have net 
dmown aad comversed with for forty 
beck ; but till I saw your last 
zine, I never heard of such things 
as are there related r ing the in- 
trodaotion of Cheviot sheep. Believe 
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im- me, eir, the whole is imeginary and 


false, like the rest of your correspon- 
-dent's letter, and is any thing but cal- 
enlated to advance the character of 


. your Magazine in this part of the 


sountry for the vanacsty of its stato- 
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ments. .I appeal to the whole of the 
old farmers, as well as shepherds, of 
the district, and if a single man con- 
tradict me, I yield the point. But I 
am afraid I shall tite you in pointing 
out his contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies. In one place, he blames the far- 
mers for being so backward in chan- 

ing from the blackfaced to the Cheviot 
breed; ard then he attempts to prove 
that the former are better adapted to 
the soil and climate of the district than 
the latter ; and that the change never 
ought to have been made. 

In 180, he leaves the subject of 
the Cheviot breed, and proceeds to give 
some more anecdotes of Captain Na- 

er, commencing with x downright 
lie. He says, upon, Captain Napier's 
voming into the country, and taking 
the farm of Thirlestane into bis own 
hands, ** a' superb castle immediately 
arose beside the ruin of that whicli his 
ancestors anciently inhabited." Now, 
the fact is, that this — castle, as 
he calis it, was built by his father, 
Lord Napier, meny years before the 
Captain left the navy, and was only a 
small plain country house, not larger 
than many of the farm dwelling-houses. 
Since that, the Captain has made an 
addition to it no doubt, but still it is 
any thing but a superb castle. He can 
tell nothing as it really is. Describing 
the establishment of the fairs at Thirle- 
stane for the sale’ of sheep and wool, 
he says, ** There are houses erected 
fer the actomnfodation of those who 
delight in eating ahd drinking, for 
‘which the tavern-keeper pays no rent.” 
A lie as usual—they do pay vent. 

The subject of dogs is next intro- 
duced, and very awkwardly! in, 
for the purpose, I suppose, of retail- 
ing, once more, a stock story of Jamie 
"Hogg's, about their barking in the 
"Kirk, which he has hackneyed among 
the Magazines for tlre last twenty years. 
As Itold you before, Jamie often makes 
‘a mountain of a mele-hill ; and this 
story, among hundreds, is an instance 
ef it. I assure you, M» North, were 
you in Ettrick kirk, on a Sunday, you 
would see: how little foundation there 
rh for — a description : un 
der muc t correspondent 
have assisted in propagating such idle 
misrepresentations. But he seems, in 
common with the . to have an 
itch for the marvellous on all occa- 
sions; and we Shepherds, MrNorth, are 
fond of telling wonderful stories about 
our dogs. I have heard some of them 
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make a noise in the kirk, 
4o prevent which, A 
Pastor of Ettrick that 
their masters should not bring them 
there. But this originated entirely with 
himself, not on account of any inter- 
ference of Captain n as is sta- 
ted by your correspondent. 

Although he pretends it was not his 
object to consider the general subject 
of Captain Napier’s , end the con- 
sequences that might result from the 
adoption of the pur there proposed, 
as not being iently in ing to 

readers, he, notwi 
his lóng letter with remarks upon 
some of its most trivial details, which, 
whether correct or not, do not affect in 
the smallest degree the author's the- 
ories. 

If your Magazine, Mr North, ie not 
a fit place for such discussions, it is 
certainly far less so for stories only to 
be credited by old wives. 

In some places, the Shepherd takes 
an opportunity of gratifying his own 
private piques. For instance, can it be 
of * earthly consequence to the read- 
ers of your Magazine out of the bounds 
of Ettrick Forest, whether the farm of 
Eldinhope lost 100 or 200 sheep in 
the year 1794; or whether, in 1799; 
Crosslee had an entire Cheviot stock, 
or Benger Burn, hoggs and gimmers ! 

Neither the President of the United 
States, nor the Emperor of China, 
who, you say, read your Magazine; 
will care much for such disputes. 

The real fact is, that the Shepherd 
— nee trifles for the = 

venting his n against one i 
intelligent of the erook, of 
the name of Alexander Laidlaw, who 
evidently has incurred his displeasure. 
- But I fear ience will be 
exhausted, Mr North, and will stop 
short.. It would occapy too many of 

ery columns, were by fol. 

ow out e exaggerations and false- 

hoods of this of yours. 

— he pi I any more letters, 

trust you wi upon your gosrd. 

At any rate, I shall keep a sharp look 
out; and as I am not an 


neighbour, the real © Ef. 
trick S. , and get him to notice 
ít. The devil is in it if Jamie does not 
match him with windy stories. 
A Yarrow SHEPHRRD. 
15th March, 1893. 
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- My wonaTHt /ETHIO», 

- Heng am I, having done a pretty 
cousiderable bit of travel, since you 
sent me the cool thousand to Heidel- 
berg—For which thank ye. ` As to the 
quarto with li phs—the thing's 
impossible. The Turks havebeen over- 
ramanced and versified ; the world is 
too much accustomed to their beards 
and breeches. Byron has done, and 
. Hope undone them. To be sure, I 
wa$ at Constantinopleduring an event- 
fal period, but really I was too an- 
xious to keep my head upon my shoul- 
ders, D my scratching it for 
your d—d six pages a-day—isn t that 
your Scotch quota? Besides, the Turks 
are a respectable le, and don't de- 
serve to be ex in Mr Ballantyne's 
stocks. What an impertinent idea you 
stay-at-home bodies have of these said 
Mousselmen ! in form, and courage, and 
military discipline, inferior to no Eu- 
force, and arined much better. 
Jt amuses me to hear the Liberals, the 
Carbonari, those coward disbelievers in 
all religion, ajeno dai ee — 
the Turkish infidels. Nothing now 
eomes from their mouth, but ** up with 
the Cross, down with the Crescent." I 
like the Turks ; they are an honest set, 
rather too ing of their coffee, and 
its dregs; but no matter, 
—«e shrewd people, though they never 
write reviews. ‘“ The Republic at least 
woh'tmarry an Arch-duchess,” said the 
Grand Signior, rubbing hie hands, 
when he heard of the French Revolu- 
tion. Pray,did Pittever makea shrewd- 
er in all his speeches? Let 
Odoherty say what he will, there is 
something sublime in tism. A 
seraglio is a pretty thing, not inferior 
to Moore's poetry, or another — pa- 
lace ; ae — me than 
& Tartar ri express, for Heaven 

knows how — thousand eag 
with a Pacha’s dangling at his gir- 
die? The Grecks are gallant fellows, 
but not such gentlemen as the Turks, 
of whom the commonest Aga under- 
Marquis 999, << Why atab all before 
-you?r” said I to a. of rank at Co- 
rinth.—* We have no means or place 
to keep prisoners." — ‘ How many mil- 
lions of Greeksthink you arethere?"— 
** Some five millions. "—'* The Turks, 
how numerous?"—/ Fifteen, sixteen 


them as to antiquiti 


million."—-'* fa net such a system of 
war madness between such numbers?” 
—'* Dhah! twenty stabs tire not the 
Grecian arm.”—‘‘ Hope . you any aid 
from Russia or from England ?”— 
* Aid—hum—between two thieves we 
may gain our independence, and then 
a fig for both.” They were very me 

on the subject of Lord G*** and his 
Grecian college, and smiled at the bon- 
hommie of the English philenthropist, 
who gave 'em books when they want- 
ed muskets.. They swore, King Tom 
was a knowing chap, for they have 
caught the nick-name from our Mal- 
tese vagabonds; the Greeks, above all 
nations, honour shrewdness in a friend 
or enemy ; and, in either capacity, they 
eould not have a more sagacious neigh- 
bour, than that much-vituperated and 
gallant officor, King Tom. I beg you 
to drink his Majesty's health at your 
next Noctes. 

I made some through Asis- 
Minor, in hopes to reach Palestine that 
way, but found the thing impossible. 
The Pachas of this, that, and t'other 
were all by the ears, with promise of 
not a few turbans en the green. Had 
a narrow escape of sailing to Aleppo ; 
grew humble, and went to Alexandrie, 
to Cairo, and of course to Thebes. I 
ought to write a-book on the strength 
of all this, if it was merely out of cha- 
rity to the Quarterly, which would die 
without its periodical trip to the se- 
cond cataract and Timbuctoo ; they're 
right, however, in salting that French 
pro-consul, who is as big a rogue as 
ever squatted on a camel. It tells us, 
that the English and French consuls 
have divi fairly Egypt between 
8, 20diack 
and pyramids! what would Sesostris 
have said to this? And what ought 
John Bull, to hear that a French loon 
dare think of claiming half of any thing 
from us, the lords of the Mediterra- 


square or place, and which the English 
of many months since, de- 


journals of | 
scribe as having landed in the Thames, 


they are both, I assure you, in state 
pont seeming to entertain the 

intentions of a trip to England. 
As to the Arabs, there is no danger in 
being “‘ their guest,” exeeptes to clean- 


liness, for they are, without exception, 
the lousiest set, I was going to my, in 
Christendom, if they are not excelled 
‘in this partiehlar, by tbe Franciscan 
monks of Italy, No small-toeth comb 
cen defend you from them. Ireland 
ought to lend Egypt her dsrling Saint, 
for a few — i ar Dock who, 
eceording to the song of Faust ‘s 
Ela HOD, 
*€ Bothered all the varmint.” 

Got to Malta—quarantine a bore— 
teo many red coats, so aet up with a 
black one, d as possible of St 
hc ima on his — — e 

with qur youngsters, who, he sai 

A their asses to mass, to driuk holy 
weter. Sailed to Naples; found tho 
Austrians encamped in the market. 
` place, tenta, espnon, and all. Their 

troupes d'elite are at Naples; the Im 
— — 

W8, i i wasps, 120 trap 
about the waist, that with two poles 
and a chord, you could play the devil 
on two sticks with them. They grant- 
ed what they call an amnesty t other 
day, and then clapped about four bun- 
dred in priaon. Another of their edicts 
has had the effect of banishing all books 
and booksellers — —— 

Roma, non c'e gente, being a i 
tan ballad, the immortal city is quite 
spopulated; but your friend, whom I 
met the other day, threatens to send 
you a long account of it. A vulgar set 
Sul d PEU bel vb ia M. 
as tu to pro- 
dus the least thing ; grammarians and 
deiats, full of the commonest common- 
place, and borrowing third-hand their 
— from the second-hand phi- 
losophy of the French. Couldn’t ma- 
Venice. Did Genoa and Milan ; 
and here am I at Paris, out of breath. 
— travels apo — 2 d 
; ” Peveril, wi 

ji bezn- 


ties of its brethren, disappainte:d 
that the author would 
have shone eut even beyond himself, 
when he came to treat of that era. 
But hie English statesmen are mere 
sketchy s in comparison with 
his Seotch ; in this respect, the Abbot 
aad — are certainly the best 
of the series ; look to Kenilworth, 
what a difference? How false is Lei- 
Aster! how vainly does he a to 
do something with Raleigh? As to Pe- 
veril, 'tis worse, the author has follew- 


me. 
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Kapt, 
ed the really vulgar prejudices of aris- 
tocracyagainst the heads.—How 
— have — on with such 
a character as Bridgenorth te repre- 
sent them, when the Memoirs of Calo- 
nel Hutchinson were opem—the man 
of taste, as well es the devotee? This 
makes me regret extremely the fail- 
ure of Hogg'a generous and beld ate 
tempt at unberoizing Claverhouse in 
despite of Old: ity. And agai 
how has be represented 

the mean, coward Buckingbes, that 


it 
grenst gustu» 
: in Baie 


; ae 
—— * aud wm bestowed. = 
enc e on aory. > 
— the very asia sansin in 


thor of the learned netes to Dryden's 
works ean never plead ignorance in 


excuse, 

* The Loves of the Angels," I could 
not get thro Really one, wharsrrites 
— the F Sre aa iocis — 

estament, ought to produce poetry 
some — than this schosi- 
boy stuff. After all, Byzon's the fel- 
low; how nervous, how sublime is 
* Heaven and Earth,” in spite ef the 
Coekneyisms, that, alas! (for pitch de- . 
fileth,) will break in upen him. Ire- 
marked many imetences: “ the shells, 
the little shells,” » little 


yom be in twelve yd api when 


in the buff waistcoat is quite equal te 
Matthews's Sir Mark Magaum. Let 
me recommend you to be on 
pen inst the authos of that pre- 
; he's fully your match, and seems 
ers. ing eate are nothing to 
what I onem. I perceive the Liberal 
honours you, yeu only, with its 
blews ; this is noble on its part te sin- 
gle out at once a worthy enemy. But 
what blundering seconds the noble 
Liberal has get? You bribe the par- 
ties so abuse and slander the ; 








1$2X] 
nation--I can account for 


Scottish 
that sad blunder in no other way. And the 


the enumeration of the people, supe- 
rior in decency to the Scotch, is so 
good,—but why dees he at the 
Spanish,—why did he not add the Ita- 
Man? If he had, an article entitled, 
c A Life at Venice and at Athens,” 
containing much curious truth, might 
have answered the assertion. A pre- 
cious trio these ** Giuli Three." What 
trio? exclaims some ignoramus of 
back setelonrents, who has 
amable (o distinguish the fenore of his 
ordatsip, the bacso of Leigh, andthe 
i of a female voice, searce indeed 
i in pouring forth the 
rough notes of Jacobinism. One should 
think, that a female breast, just éħas- 
tised by a sad calamity, might find 
other modes of consolation than in fee- 
tile railing against kings and gods. A 
ar school, t er with now 
aud then a little polite com would 
be of use to the lady, if we are 
not mistaken, when she might learn 
bester taste, than to talk devttimentally 
ef ra ess, and houses looking out 
hills of Genoa. It is surprising 
thet a British peer should put up with 
each vulgar company, stich radicals 
t by birth and bearing.” | 


P aris, lat April, 1823. 


: JP. 8. Upon reading over my non« 
sense, I regret much to find myself 
joining the vulgar and envious cry 
against THE GREAT WELL-KNOWN. It 
is the only sure acccompaniment of 
genios which he rested without; but 
the bidek spot has appeared in the ho- 
tizon, and = etorm ce on in- 
creasing. His shoulders, however, are 
trond enough to bear it. 
Just heard of the death of Jolm 


Pappy. 


t 


+ 
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Kemble; but I'll believe no death in 
papers, since they killed 
Buonaparte's mother so circumstan- 
tially, and she alive and all the 
while. The last time I saw Kemble, 
and ‘tis a pleasing recollection to have 
so seen him, was some months since 
in the Vatican. He was wrapped in g 
silk-quilted morning gown, examining 
the antique statues, w features 
seemed moulded from his own. Gib- 
son the sculptor, ove of the first in 


been Rome, wus acting Cicerone kindly to 


the old Roman. Methought he loo 
discontented, and in ili health, and the 
gallery was confoundedly cold st the 
moment ; he thrust each hand into the 
rate sleeve of his morning-gown, 

us making á muff of both, and walki 
od away. 

Gibson's name recalls to my mind 
some news which I may add to this 
postscript. The English artiste at Rome 
ate, as you khow, sadly in want of an 
aculemy, while the French possess a 
superb one, with every means and con- 
vehience for study. Mr Hamilton, our 
ambassador at Naples, led the way b 
transmitting L.100 to Rome, demand. 
ing if it would be accepted towards 
the establishment of an Academy. It 
was accepted. Among other subseri 
tions, the Duke of Devonshire has 

iven an hundred louis. Sir Watkin W. 
ynn, it is whispered, wishes to pur- 
chase or build & palace, which he in- 
tends to convert into an academy and 
a church, both being much watited, 
but others doubt if the junction be 
prudent. His Holiness the Pope, al- 
though he allows a Jewish synagogue 
to exist, anid to hold its meetings within 
his consecrated walls, makes a great 
difficulty of allowing us heretics to say 
our prayers in a private room. Yet 
we prate of his liberality ! 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN ART OF HOAXING. 

No. III. ` 
, THE FOURTH NOVEL OF THE SECOND SUPPER. 
` + How Scheggia, Pilucca, and Monaco, made Gian-Stmone, the Hatter, believe, 
that, by force of Incantations, he should accomplish the love of his Mistress ; 
and how Gian-Simone, having required a token for his greater satisfaction, 
they gave him one which made him almost die with fright, and afterwards 
made him pay the fivecand-twenty florins he had promised, though he refused 
their services. 


Ture story, in the original, is rela- 
ted at a length, and with a minuteness, 
which wou — tedious. It goes, 
however, to e us better acquainted 
swith the worthies who have figured in 
some of the preceding stories—to ex- 
pose the tricks of pretended conjurors 
—and the superstitions which prevail- 
ed among the citizens of Florence, as 
well as with less enlightened nations, 
-in the sixteenth century, and (as a 

nd practical hoax) to prepare us 

or that more extensive and elaborate 
performance of a similar description, 
of which “the Magnificent" Lorenzo 
(with the assistance of someof the illus- 
trious personages here present) was the 
contriver, and with which, as the flower 
and cream of hoaxes, I purpose to ter- 
.minate my promised selections from 
.the novels of Lasca. I shall take the 
—— of abridging some of the de- 





Lo Scheggia and Il Pilucca, as you 
may perhaps have heard tell, were 
companions of old, very cunning, and 
very facetious—men who made the 
most of their time—end reasonably 
well skilled in the arts which they 

- professed ; one of them being a jewel- 

A the other-& sculptor; but, albeit 
they were none of £he wealthiest, they 
were nevertheless professed enemies to 
all manner of labour, making the best 
‘cheer in the world— taking no thought 
of the morrow—and living in perpe- 
tual jollity and merriment. 

Ithappened that, among their friends 
and associates, was one Giau-Simone, 
a hatter—a man of dull wit, but well 
to do in the world—who then kept his 
shop near the Cattle Market, to which 
Scheggia and Pilucca were in the cus- 
tom of frequently repairing, above all, 
in the winter season, to crack their 
jokes, and play sometimes at cards and 
tables; at others, only for the sake of 
chatting. There they generally drank, 
every man his flask of wine, together, 


while ia, who was an excellent 
speaker, and remarkably fertile of in- 
vention, told stories of ghoste and en- 
chantments, which afforded store of 
amusement and wonder to those who 
heard him.  * 

This Gian-Simone was deeply ena 
moured of a fair widow, his neighbour, 
who, though beautiful and obliging 
beyond measure, was withal exoceed- 
ing chaste; and, both in rank and 
— a — his — E that 
the poor fool began to think of having 
recourse to spells and witchcraft, since 
he could not hope to win her other- 
wise; and naturally turned to Scheg- 
binum counsel how to proceed in 

e business. Scheggia, who could have 
desired RPDE better, listened to his 
complaints with great attention, and 
then answered, that he would readily 
undertake ta assist him, but that he 
must mention it to his friend Pilucca, 
sinoe he was acquainted with a man 
named Zoroastro, M — * to cous 
jure up spirits and devils, just as it 
——— him. ** Content," said Gian- 
mete they sat late that night, 

at the poor simpleton's ce, ) eat- 
ing and drinking, and deliberatug on 
the grave matter they had so taken in 
hand ;.snd, no sooner were parted, 
than Scheggia ran to find his brother 
artist, and both ether diverted 
themselves most highly with the 

ct of the treat that awaited them, 
karly the next evening, both went to 
the shop of Gian-Simone, where a 
splendid supper was provided for their 
entertainment, and they held further 
discourses of Gian-Simone’s love, and 
the method proposed to be had re- 
course to, of ariving at the enjoyment 
ofit. Pilucca, with much entreaty,was 
at last P iiri on to undertake the 
good office of speaking to the wise Zo- 
roastro; and they again ted, be- 
taking themselves, Gian-Stmone to his 
bed, where he tossed and tumbled, 
thinking it an age before he could hear 
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Zoroastro’s answer; and Pilucca, in 
good truth, to find Zoroastro, not in- 
eed for the purpose of humbly entreat- 
ing him, but in order to enjoy another 
hearty laugh at Gian-Simone’s costs 
and es ; and, finally, to settle the 
plan of ‘operations between them. It 
was determined accordingly, that Pi- 
lucca should return the next day to 
Gian-Simone, and demand twenty-five 
florins in advance, as the price of his 
magical assistance; a proposal which 
at first excited some suspicion in the 
mind of the enamoured hatter, espe- 
cially so far as regurded the anticipa- 
tion of payment ; so that recourse was 
had to Scheggia's powers of eloquence 
to — him; and that accom- 
plished person so effectually presented 
to his imagination the divine graces of 
his mistress's n, and the impossi- 
bility that he should, at any other rate, 
ever hope to enjoy them, that he at 
length gave his consent, with a provi- 
so only, that, before actual payment, 
the necromancer should give him some 
sign or token of his skill, by which he 
might the better judge whether Zoro- 
astro in fact d the marvellous 
powers to which be pretended, and so 
that he (the hatter) might not be 
ed (as he himself expressed it) 
€ a man to be trifled with !'—'* Even 
so let it be," replied Scheggia ; and so 
it was agreed that they should all go 
the next morning ( which was Sunday) 
to the conjuror's house, in the street 
called Gualponda, where Scheggia pro- 
mised him that he should behold mi- 
. Facies. 

This Zoroastro was a person of from 
thirty-six to forty years old, tall, and 
well made, of an olive complexion, and 
somewhat fierce countenance, with a 
thick black beard, which reached to 
his girdle, and very whimsical and 
fantastic in his demeanour. He had 
devoted much of his time to the pur- 
suit of alchymy—had penetrated to a 
great depth in all the mystery of en- 
chautment- Wisposiessc] of seals, cha- 
racters, phylacteries, pentacles, bells, 
phials, and furnaces, for various kinds 
of distillations, tarths, grasses, and 
minerals, stones and woods; he had 
also skins of vellum, lynx’s eyes, mad 
dog's foam, the bones of the ** Pesce- 
Co » dead. men’s sculls, ropes 
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from gibbets, swords and daggers, with 
which murders had been committed ; 
Solomon’s knife and key ; herbs pluck- 
ed at various seasons of the moon, and 
under different conjunctions of planets, 
and a thousand other such-like fcol. ' 
eries, to frighten nurses and children. 
He was an adept in astrology, physi- 
ognomy, chiromancy, and a hun 
hum besides ; he was a great be« 
liever in witchcraft, but, above all, in 
the art of raising the dead, yet had ne- 
ver been so happy as either to produce 
or to witness a single event out of the 
ordinary course of nature, although he 
made no scruple of relating, as true, 
all manner of lies and absurdities re- 
lating to them ; and having neither 
father nor mother, and being in toler- 
ably easy circumstances, he lived al- 
most entirely alone, not being able to 
find a servant, who, through fear, 
would stay in his house; whereat, to 
say the truth, he — joiced; 
and being one who kept very little com- 
pany, paid no kind of attention to his 
personal appearance, but went about 
the town with his head uncombed 
and matted, his face and clothes soiled 
and filthy; and so was reputed by 
the common people to be a great phi 
losopher and magician. . - 

Scheggia and Pilucca were among 
those who were most familiarly ac- 
quainted with this distinguished. - 
sonage ; they knew, to an ounce, how 
much he weighed, and how many days 
were wanting to St Biagio.” They ac- 
quainted him, therefore, with the con- 
vention they had made with Gian-Si- 
mone, and made his mouth water with 
the bare idea of the five-and-twenty 
florins in advance, so that no great per- 
suasion was necessary to make hi 
pona to give the required token of 

is abilities. The only question was, 
what should be the nature of that to- 
ken; but this too was upon, 
after some little discussion ; and the 
following Sunday fixed upon for the 
representation of the comedy. 

With the utmost impatience, Gian- 
Simone counted every hour that pass- 
ed until the arrival of the day appoint- 
ed; being more and more inflamed by 
the aspect of his fair and all-cÉnquer- 
ing widow, to whom, each morning,.as 
he beheld her, he muttered between 





` © A proverbial expression, signifying the same with our vulgar ** being up to iL"— 
The day of 8t Biagio, (says the commentator,) was the anniversary of a great defeat 


sustained by the Florentines in the Valdilam 


Vor. XIII. 
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his teeth, ** Ah1 thou little traitor— 
thou mischievous heretic—not a single 
glance hast thou yet de to cast 
towards mo, ever since fata] mo- 
ment that I first became enamoured of 
thee. The time will shortly arrive, 
when you shall weep tears of blood for 
all your cruelties. me alone, and 
I will soon teach you such a lesson as 
(by the body of Antichrist) will be to 
the great improvement of your civil- 
xo And so, from time to time, 
enever he saw his friends Scheggia 
and Pilucca, he failed not to commend 
himself to their good offices, and en- 
treat them to propitiate the magician. 
At last Sunday came, and Gian-Si- 
mone had no sooner been to dinner, 
than he repaired to St Mary’s church, 
where he heard V. , and after- 
wards waited at the door for his com- 
panions, till the Ave-Mary bell was 
on the point of sounding. On their 
arrival, he could not help testifying 
his impatience at their delay, whi 
they excused, by saying, that it was 
necessary, fot the success of their ene 
terprize, to commence it punctually at 
the half hour ; and they then proceed- 
ed together to the magician’s house, 
which they reached in the dusk of thé 
evening: and, after twice knocking at 
the door, the latch was drawn, and 
Zoroastro himself, at the head of the 
stait-case, with a lighted taper in his 
, stood to welcome them. 
Having ascended the stairs, they were 
receiv by him accordingly, in the 
saloon, wi 
ful countenance, and invited to take 
their seats ; which being done, they 
immediately entered into familiar con- 
versation, turning altogether on stories 
of ghosts and devils. At last, Pilucca, 
turning to Zoroastro, said—** This 
friend of ours is no other than the very 
inamorato of whom I before spoke 
to you; and he is come on purpose to 
be witness to some specimen of your 
art, which may induce him to commit 
to you the whole success of his pas- 
sion." Zoroastro, upon being thus ad- 
dressed, fixed his eyes full upon Gian- 
Simone, with a of such fierce ex- 
p as made him tremble from 
tf'foot ; and replied, ** Be it as 
you have s . Iam 
all he desires, for love of you ; and I 
know not that any other than yourselves 
could have prevailed with me to go so 


far ; but you are so much my friends, 


that I cannot, in any thing which is 
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possible, fall to comply with 
wishes.” And, Yorthwith leaving the 
reom, he went down stairs, and attired 
himself in a long shirt, or lice, of 
the whitest linen, girt round the mid- 
dle with a red „and on his head s 
knd of — a a wreath 
of artificial serpents, so well represent- 
ed as to a z living ; in his left hand 
he took a marble bason, and in his 
right hand a spunge, fastened to the 
ehin-bone of a dead man; and thus 
equipped and furnished, he returned 
to the saloon. On his arrival, it is 
not to be expressed, either the joy and 
content which the others rienced 
in seeing him, or the fear and conster- 
nation of poor Gian-Simone, who be~ 
gan already heartily to repent the cu- 
riosity which had led him thither. 
Meanwhile, Zoroestro having pla- 
ced on the ground both the spange 
and the bason, admonished all present 
that they should not question anything 
which they might see or hear that 
night; and, sbove all, not by any 
means to call God or the saints to 
their remembrance. He then took a 
little book from his bosom, and pre- 
tended, in a low muttering voice, to 
be reading matters of deep and myste- 
rious import ; after which, he feil on 
his kness, and alternately kissing the 
earth and lifting up his hands and eyes 
to Heaven, continued a full quarter of 
an hour performing the most antic 
gestures in the world ; and these being 
ended, again arose, and dipping the 
spunge in the bason, (which was full 
of some red dye-stuff,) exclaimed, in 
a somewhat louder tone, “ With this 
dragon’s blood, let us make the circle 
of Pluto.” He then described with the 
unge a large circle, of such dimen- 
sions as to occupy two-thirds of the sa- 
loon ; and onceniore falling on hisknees 
in the centre of it, and having kissed 
the ground three times, asked the by- 
standers what sign they would have. 
Upon this, Pilucca, turning to Gian-Si- 
mone, (who stood shaking allthe while 
like an aspen leaf,) asked what token it 
would please him best to be furnished 
with of all others. But Gian-Simone, 
afraid to speak for himself in a mat- 
ter of so much peril, to call 
Scheggia, together with Pilucca, into 
consultation with him ; and so, after 


'many things had been proposed and 


rejected, some as too trifling, others as 
too full of danger, and others again as 
being against the faith; Zoroastro 
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himself at last interposed, and with a 
half: smili countenénce, told them 


that he had bethought him of a sign, 
which was al of a pleasant 
sort, and ted to make them 
laugh, and yet, at the same time, of 
su 


his magical science. '* And that is,” 
said he, “ that I even now behold our 
friend Monaco, walking by the side of 
the old market-place, in his slippers, 
cloak, and hood ; and, if you choose it, 
I will, by force and virtue of my art, 
cause him to appear forthwith in 
midst of this circle.” Which praposal 
being highly commended by Scheggia 
Pilucca, wag equally reli y 
Gian-Simone, who observed, nO- 
thing could please him so much, see- 
img that Monaco was his very dear 
and much-esteemed companion and 


gossip. 

This Monaco was a broker, who had 
his name inscribed in the corporation 
of silk- merchants, but by no means 
confined himself to the concerns of his 
trade. He made matches, let houses 
upon commission, acted the go-be- 
tween in love matters, and had no ob- 
jection to a little affair of usury when 
occasion required ; he was one who 
led a life, danced, sung, and 
played excellently on the harp ; a man, 
in short, whe was up to any thing, 
and (as I havé already told yona very 
great friend of Zoroastro, eggia, 
and Pilucca, who, having been made 
by them duly acquainted with all that 
was paming concerning Gian-Simone, 
and engaged in their conspiracy, came 
that same evening to Zoroastro s house, 
in the dress above described, with twa 
bunches of lettuces strung together, 
and s bundle of radishes, and placed 
bimself outaide a window of the apart- 
ment, in such a position as to be seen 
by Zoroastro, and not by any others 
who were there present, and so also as 
to he able to hear, through a crevice 
in the wall, every word that was spo- 
ken within. 

Seeing that all was ready for his 
Zoroastro then resumed, “ There 


be is, going up to a green grocer, and: 


bargaining for a Stay a mo- 
enc he hei taken up two bunches 
of lettace, and a bunch of radishes. 


He js in the act of stringing them to- 
gether. Now he is giving him a groat 
and asking for change. Right! It 
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comes exactly to six farthings.” And 
so saying, he threw himself prostrate 
on the ground, muttering some words 
which could not be understood,—then 
got up again on his feet, gave two 
tumbles, which brought him to the 
further edge of the circle, when he 
fell on his knees, and looked again in- . 
to the bason, as he had done before, 
and exclaimed, ** There! he has got- 
ten the change, and is now going to- 
ward Skinner's Street," in hia way. 
home. But he reckons without his 
host, for see! he's pine Pg up. 


into the air by my ipvisi ts—- 
there he is, over the Bishop's Palace ! 
Aha ! how finely he sails ! He's 


over the Piazza di Madonna. There !. 
now he's directly over St Maria No- 
vella, just entering into | a. — 
Ah! he's half way through the street, 
already. See! he's within fifty paces 
of us. Oho! here he is at the win- 
dow ! In half a moment he'll be in the 
midst of the circle, with his sli pers, 
cloak, and hood, his sallad and radishes 
in his hand." And therewithal he set 
— a shout as never was heard, 
while Monaco, all of a sudden, made 
his appearance in the midst of them 
just as the sorcerer had described 

m. 

Poor Gian-Simone, at sight of this 
marvellous phenomenon, was ready to 
die with fright, and could not utter a . 
word, so great was his astonishment ; 
and Monaco cried with a loud voice, 
* Ah! traitors! scoundrels! what’s 
the meaning of all this? Is it thus 
you deal with good and table citi- 
zens?" "These words only increased 
the terror of Gian-Simone, so that 
Scheggia ana (ane P who stood 
watching him, (while Pilucca appear-. 
ed to begttending to the misfortunes 
of Monaco, ) seeing him turn pale as 
ashes, and unable to utter a syllable, 
Sn to be a little uneasy about him, 

led him out into the fresh alr ta 
recover him ; in performing which act 
of charity, it became manifest to them, 
from certain tokens, that his fright 
had produced in the person of Gian-' 
Simone one of its most natural, but . 
least agreeable consequences; and 
Scheggia, retiring a few paces, said, 
* I would lay a , Gian-Simone, 
that ou have SVVS 9909 A E E E E — 
* Cimabue himself, though born 
blind,” rejoined Pilueca, ** might per- 
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ceive it.” Upon which the poor cul- 
prit, recovering the use of his speech, 
said, with a deep sigh, ** I only won-- 
der that I did not **** my soul out. 
Ods mercy ! if I was not at the point 
of giving up the ghost !”— The more 
need," replied Zoroastro, “ that you 
should go home and dress yourself." 
So Gian-Simone departed, and Scheg- 
gia with him, leaving Monaco in great 
apparent dudgeon, and Pilucca busied 
(as it seemed) in soothing him ; but no 
sooner was the coast clear, than they, 
together with Zoroastro, and Sch 

also, (as soon as he had deposited his 
unsavoury companion safely in his own 
house,) made themselves right merry 
at the fool's expense, and supped, and 
drank, and laughed together, in the 
best humour possible, till past mid- 
night. 

We need not follow the course of 
this entertaining history too minutely 
in relating how Gian-Simone was re- 
ceived ou his return home, and put to 
bed, or of the fever which subsequent- 
ly attacked him, and of which he wes 
cured after eight days (and of his love 
together) by the skill of Master Sa- 
muel, the Jewish Doctor. All these 
things may be supposed ; and we will 
return to our friend Scheggia, who, 
when he found that they were safe 
from the dangerous consequences 
which were at first to be apprehended 
as the result of their frolic, began to 
think of the twenty-five ducats, of 
which he felt no inclination to excuse 
the ‘payment. With this view, he 
therefore called upon Gian-Simone 
one morning, (before he had yet ven- 
tured to leave his sick chamber,) and 
began to discourse with him on his 
passion, assuring him that now he had 
witnessed the magician’s poger, and 
nothing was wanted but the payment 
of the money to the full success of his 
wishes. To whom Gian-Simone, hang- 
ing his head, thus replied,—‘* Com- 
rade I thank you, and I thank the 
magician also; and, to say it in few 
words, I shall trouble myself no far- 
ther with either ghosts or devils. The 
Lord help me! if I do not even now 
tremble all over whenever I bethink 
me of Monaco, and his sudden appari- 
tion in the midst of us, when he had 
been carried through the air, and could 
not tell by whom, and was half dead 
with the terror of it. I now solemnly 
swear and protest to you, that all my 
love is clean departed out of my body, 
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and for that same widow, I no longer 
care a pin's head ; nay, rather, I may 
say, that I loathe the very name of 
her, considering (os 1 do) that she was 
the cause of my being well nigh fright- 
ened out of my life. Lord! what a 
fright I was in! My very hair stands 
on end whenever I think of it, and of 
Master Zoroastro and his infernal do- 
ings, which brought it upon me." 
When Scheggia heard him thus rea- 
son, he began to fear that all they had 
yet done was mere labour in vain, and. 
said to himself, ** So, after all, he 


won't go as we would drive him.” 


Turning, however, to Gian-Simone, 
with the air of a man who feels him-- 
self much offended, he said to him, 
c Gian-Simone, what is this I hear? 
Take care that the magician be not 
enraged at you. Why, what the devil 
are you thinking about? Į very-tnuch 
fear, that when Zoroastro finds what 
a fool * have been making of him, 
he will play you such a turn as will 
make you stare. A pretty thing, inm- 
deed, when men of honour break 
their promises ! What need had he to 
give you a sign, if you at the time in- 
tended to pursue the matter no far- 
ther? All that is, Gian-Simone, he is 
not a person to play your tricks upon; 
and, if he gives you an ape's or an 
ass's head in place of your own, as a 
recompense for your foolery, take my 
word that it is the very least you can 
have to expect from him." During 
this harangue, Gian-Simone's counte- 
nance had already waxed white as a 
sheet, and he answered, ** By the 
blood of all the martyrs, I swear, thet 
I will to-morrow, the first thing in 
the morning, go before tbe Council of 
Eight, and reveal all that has happen- 
ed. Nay, I know not what prevents 
my going immediately." At the men- 
tion of the Council of Eight, it was 
Schepgia's turn to change countenance, 
and he said to himself, ** Thie is no 
time to fight naked. Let us take care 
that the devil do not join. in proces- 
sion." Then turning to Gian-Simone, 
with an air of gentle entreaty, he said 
to him, ‘ My dear friend, Gian-Si- 
mone, not for a thousand florins would 
I have Zoroastro know what you have 
just been saying. Think you that the 
Council of Eight has any power over 
devils? He has a thousand modes of 
circumventing you, without your 
knowing anythiug about the matter. 
I have bei thinking, however, that, 
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seeing he is in truth courteous and li- 
beral, and a very gentleman in his 
thoughts and behavioür, if you were 
to try him with a present, at no great 
charges, such as three or four couple 
of capons, eight or ten pigeons, a do- 
zen flasks of good wine, half a dozen 
cream cheeses, and a basket or two of 
,—all which you may send him 
by the market-people,—he would be 
better pleased with some such little 
mark of attention, and have a higher 
opinion of your gratitude and liberal- 
ity, than]if you were to pay him a 
hundred ducats; and you will then 
see whether he does not send to return 
thanks for your kindness, and so you 
will make him your best friend ; where- 
as, if you act otherwise, you will only 
be fishing on dry ground, end pull the 
hatchet down on your own legs." This 
advice pleased e wonder- 
fully, and he agreed to follow in every 
4 t the directions of his friend 
Scheggia, into whose hands he forth- 
with counted out just as much money 
as he informed him would be neces- 
sary for his propitiatory offering, with 
which the other immediately went to 
market, and very conscientiously ex- 
pended every farthing in the purchase 
of the above-mentioned articles, and 
had them carried by two porters to 
Zoroastro's house, where, together 
with Pilucca and Monaco, they all 
made good cheer, and regaled them- 
selves with many a hearty laugh, at 
the expense of the donor of the feast, 
not excepting even the porters. 
Whilst, however, they indulged 
their sportive humour to the utmost 
at the treat which was thus provided 
for them, it did not fail to occur to 
them all, that a debt of five-and-twen- 
ty ducats was ill discharged by the 
ent of a scurvy supper ; and they 
no sooner drunk and eaten their 
fill, than they began to set their wits 
at work in devising means to recovet 
the promised gratuity, without com- 
promising their safety, or entangling 
themselves with the Council of Eight. 
Many were the schemes p and 
canvassed ; and at last-one (of Piluc- 
ca's invention) was agreed to and fix- 
ed upon, as the most free from objec- 
tion, on the ground either of difficulty 
or da ; and which, accordingly, 
met with full success, as you will now 
hear related. 
- The friends ted over night, 
cach returning to his own house ; and 
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early'the next morning, Pllucea, by 
way of giving commencement to the 
projected undertaking, having drawn 
up a counterfeit legal summons or ci- 
tation, put it into the hands of one of ` 
hís own workmen, (who were at that 
time employed about the decorations 
of the church of Santa Maria del 
Fiora,) a man with a short smoky 
beard, looking, for all the world, like a 
catchpole, whom he moreover armed 
with a long sword by his aide, and 
sent him thus accoutred to Master 
Gian-Simone's house, properly in- 
structed as to all he had to say and to 
do there. Accordingly, he first knock~ 
ed at the door, which being opened, 
he marched up stairs (preceded by the 
servant maid) into the chamber where’ 
the luckless Gian-Simone was lying in 
bed, by whom being asked what was 
his business with him, he answered, 
“ Read, and you will know.” There- 
with he turned half way round, so as to 
discover the sword he wore by his side, 
which Gian-Simone -no sooner saw 
than he guessed his office, and instant- 
ly Tose from his bed, (very dolorous, ) 
and, taking the fatal paper to the light, 
read the following summons :—** On 
behalf and by order of his Reverence 
the Vicar of the Archbishop of Flos 
rence, it is commanded thee, Gian- 
Simone, hatter, that thou present thy- 
self, within three hours from the time 
of receiving this citation, at the Chan- 
cery of the aforesaid Bishopric, on pain 
of excommunication, and of a fine of 
100 florins.” Signed with the si 
ture of the Chancellor, and sealed (to 
all appearance, at least as Gian-Simone' 
thought in his terror) with the regu- 
lar seal of office. Whereat it is not to 
be marvelled, if he remained utter- 
ly confgunded with fear and sorrow, 
thinking to himself what could be the 


reason of such a ——— ! not 
doubting, however, that he could im- 
mediately go to the Chancery, and 
give himself up to abide the event of 
the summons ; consoling himself with 
the reflection, that he had all his life 
kept clear of all transactions with the - 
clerieal and’ monastic fraternity ; and, 
therefore, that he could have done no~- 
thing to be called to account for, or 
for the infringement of ecclesiastical 
privileges. 

Meanwhile, Scheggia, who was ly- 
ing in wait, to prevent his egress, made 
a loud knocking at the door, which was 

im, end no sooncr enter« 
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ed the chamber, than he exclaimed, 
* Now, then, we are ruined past re- 
demption! Who would have ht 
it? OhlifI ever out of this 
hobble, never again will I have to do 
with wi and sorcery. The 
vil take al] necromaucers and necro- 
manoy, say I." Gian-Simone all this 
while — entreating him to 
in cause of his trouble ; but 
without 
t, hear- 


with & loud, voice, 
mercy's sake tell me what is the mat- 
ter with you, and what is the cause of 
all these Lacutstioms p” 
have found a 
las! alas!” cried Gian- 
mone, * what now can have befallen 
' us?" i rs have shewn the sum- 
mons; but Scheggia, taking & paper 
out of his pocket by way of sures 
tion, said to him, “ Here! look here! 
This is a citation from the Bishop.” — 
* And here is another," said Gian-Si- 
mone. ‘‘ These, then,” said Scheggia, 
“ are the eause of both our undoing.” 
e. How so?” repeated Gian-Simone. 
‘* For God saakeexplain.” Whereupon 
Seheggia, with a most doleful counte- 
nance, thus proceeded :—'* You re- 
member how your friend Monaco was 
carried through the air by devils.— 
Well, since that unfortunate day, he 
— rested, (e — did the ne 
injury weigh on his spirits) till he 
Sorina out of Pilucca the aie A truth 
of the matter, and discovered how you 
and I were the chief occasion of all 
that be suffered, and that he was put 
to it for no ram reason than to ad 
ou a sign of the magician’s power. On 
— he was filled with rage 
against both of us, and went immedi- 
ately to find the Vicar, to whom he re- 
, circumstantially, all that Piluc- 
ea had told him, and called Pilucca 
himself to vouch for the facts. Where- 


upon the Vicar, seeing that the affair 
bore,. best ofi 


a summons 


Chancellor was not pre- 
so until the 
next morning. And all this I have just 
now been informed by a priest, who is 


ome of the Vicars household, and a: 


particular friend of my own."— 
ye is this al), " replied Gian-Simo- 
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t,) a very ugly: 


[Apei, 
* that you make such a stir shout ? 
at have we done, after all P"—. 
** What have we done ?” rejoined the 
other ; “Oh ! you will soon know what 
we have done. We have done that 


de- which is to the — of our 


pa A religion, in the 
evi 


bringin 


an aerial transportation 
or of having his neck broken a 
the malice of the fiends who carried 
bim ; all which are matters involving 

ital punishment ; and you may be 
quite certain, that if we present our- 
selves before the Vicar, we shall be 
that very instant clapped into prison, 
and, ei by confessing the crime, 
subject ourselves to the chance of being 
burned at the stake, or, by abiding the 
proof, (for as to denying the matter, 
that is impossible,) have, at the very 
best that can befall us, to be pelted to 
within an inch of our lives in the pil- 
lory, or be made to ride through the 
streets on a jack-ass, with our sen- 
tences written on our backs, to suffer 
confiscation of all our goods, and then 
be thrown into some dungeon, there 
to pass the remainder of our days in re- 
pentance. Alas! alas! and does this 
seem a matter of no importance: to 
you?” Saying which, he shed so many 
artificial tears as it was marvellous to 
behold, eee con aun — alas ! 
poor Sc ia! Go now and buy thy- 
self a house! Oh! if thou had’at but 
now the money at hand, thou might- 
est make thine escape from this misery, 
as, we may be sure, the enchanter him- 
self will do, the moment he hears what 
has befallen us ; cities yes he is far 
too wise to wait while the hemp grows 
that is to hang him.” 

Gian-Simone, having duly consi- 
dered the words, and paid attention 
to the gestures used, and tears shed, 
by his companion, concluded by firm- 
ly believing that all he said was the 
precise truth ; whereat he was seiz- 
ed with a greater fright than he had 
ever before experienced, thinking that 
he was already as good as in the hands 
of the hangman ; and so he began to 
cry and lament him, and to blas- 
pheme and curse his love, the widow, 
the magician, (together with his art 
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magic) Scheggia, Pilucca, and all who 
anything to do with bringing 
him into his present y; but at 
length, recovering himself so far as to 
renew his inquiries, he turned to 
Scheggia and asked, * But what will 
Pilucca and Zoroastro do in this emer- 
"—** As for Pilucca,” answered 
e other, “he and Monaco under- 
stand one another, and so he will be 
let off, that he may give evidence 
against us ; and Zoroastro has a thou- 
sand ways of escaping, which we do 
not dream of; ay, and might show us 
the way to escape also, would we but 
let him."— * Why the devil don't 
fly to him instantly, and entreat 
his assistance ?" said Gian-Simone. 
* Well, I know what people may say 
of you," answered Scheggia, “ that 
have fallen out of the frying-pan 
into the fire, with a vengeance. But, 
seriously, with what face could you 
have me go and ask him to assist you, 
when you have broken your word to 
him for twenty-five ducats? You are 
not to imagine, that, for the sake of 
that trumpery present which you sent 
him, he has forgotteu the debt that 
was owing from you."—'* Oh! if he 
will but rescue us, by any means, from 
our present peril," exclaimed Gian- 
Simone, *'he shall be paid this very 
moment, to the uttermost farthing ; 
and I empower you to make him this 
assurance." —** Please heaven !" eja- 
culated the other, raising his hands and 
eyes upwards, ** that he may listen to 
ofer! Well, I will go to him 
—— and deliver your message ; 
but upon this understanding, that you 
will by no means retract your present 
engagement.” — Don’t doubt it ; 
don’t doubt it,” rejoined Gian-Simo- 
ne. ‘Oh! that ever it should be my 
Yot to fall under the dominion of 
priests, who will declare me a heretic, 
and roast me before a slow fire, with- 
out scruple. Go ! go, as fast as your feet 
will carry you, and God be with you.” 
And therewith Scheggia departed, like 
an arrow from a bow, more than ever 
rejoicing; and, without moving from 
Gian-Simone’s house any further than 
adel ot ee fron in 
y returned, and preten 
to his compenion that he had been 
with the necromancer, who was ready 
to do all that was required of him, but 
insisted on being paid the money be- 
fore-hand 


Gian-Simone, who, for all his fears 
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of the Inquisition, had no great fond- 

ness for parting with his money, and 
was moreover in the habit of exerci- 
sing & t degree of caution in all 
his dealings, now turning himself to- 
wards Scheggia, said to him, ** Here 
are the ducats, all dw numbered, in 
this box ; but yet, before you deliver 
it, I should like to be informed in 
what manner our good friend the ne- 
cromancer pr that our escape 
shall be , seeing that it is possi- 
ble the very attempt may be of such a 
nature 8s to entangle us more with the 
priesthood, in case of its being detect- 
ed."—'* You speak well and wisely,” 
replied Scheggia ; '* and I will accor- 
dingly go and satisfy myself on that 
head. Do you, in the meantime, 
count over your ducats once again, and 
be sure you have them all ready the 
moment I return, so that no time ma’ 

be lost.” Saying thus, he again left 
him, and this time went straight to 
Zoroastro’s house, where with many a 
hearty laugh, he amazed the necro- 
mancer and his friend Pilucca, (who 
was also present,) with the report of 
his proceedings, and, having finally 
ree on what was to be said for Gian- 
Simone’s satisfaction, and pledged his 
health in some glasses of: the wine he 
had sent them the day preceding, went 
back to deliver the result of his se- 
cond embassy. 

Upon his return to Gian-Simone's 
house, he found that the latter had al- 
ready finished counting over the mo- 
ney, and was excessively eager to learn 
in what manner the escape was to be 
effected, whereupon he thus explained 
himself: ** My dear friend, Gian-Si- 
mone, the way in which the magician 
pronos to extricate us from our em- 

rassment, is as follows. Know then, 
that, upon inquiry of his familiar spi- 
rit, (whom he holds confined in a bot- 
tle,) he has discovered that there are 
only four ns in the world, (be- 
sides ourselves,) who, as yet, know any 
thing of the matter wherewith we are 
charged ; that is to say, Pilueca, Mo- 
naco, the Vicar, and the Chancellor ; 
and, moreover, that the Chancellor 
himself, although he has made out the 
citations, has not caused, them to be 
entered in his books, because it is not 
usual to make such entries until the 
pra have actually appeared to them. 
ow, havigg ascertained these facts, 
the next thing he did, has been to 
make four images of green wax—one 
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for each of these worthies, after which 
he dispatched one of his devils to Hell 
for a bottle of Lethe, upon whose re- 
turn (which is on minute expected 
he will dip them all in that water, an 
afterwards burn them—the immediate 
effect of which will be, that each of the 
persons whom these images are intend- 
ed to represent, will forthwith lose all 
memory of the transaction, and will 
never again recover the smallest trace 
of it, even though they should live 
three thousand years.  Pilucca and 
Monaco will then think us no better 
than madmen if we should even utter 
a syllable about the matter; and as 
for the Vicar and Chancellor, having 
no record of it in writing, it will be 
the same to them, for the world, 
as if no such thing had ever existed.” 
Great and marvellous as these mat- 
ters seemed to Gian-Simone, yet they 
were nothing in his estimation to what 
he firmly believed himself to have wit- 
nessed, in the transportation of Mo- 
naco through the air by demons ; so 
he gave implicit credence to the tale 
delivered ; and pointing to the box con- 
taining the precious depoeit, ** There," 
aid he, “ are the ducats ; make haste 


and deliver them. But what shall we . 


do, seeing they are only twenty-two, 
and not twenty-five in number, if the 
worthy necromancer should object to 
the deficiency? They were twenty- 
five the other day, but three I spent 
in purchasing the articles I sent by 
way of present."—'* Never mind,” said 
Scheggia, * rather than the insurance 
should fail for want of the stipulated 
‘premium, I will take up the remain- 
er at my own banker's by the way. 
What the devil? when one's life isat 
stake, who"would stand upon threedu- 
cats?" And so saying, took the box and 
carried it away in full triumph to his 
companions, who readily accepted the 
excuse for the deficiency, and spent 
that evening, and many succeeding 
ones, in the most exuberant jollifica- 

tion, on the fruits of their ingenuity. 
` Meanwhile Gian-Simone was quite 
impatient to ascertain the fact of the 
accomplishment of his happy delive- 
rance, nor was it long before Scheggia 
returned to him with the news of all 
having been executed in form and me- 
thod precise’ as he had previously re- 
pre , adding, that, to confirm the 
act of their security, he had actually 
himself, on his way to Gian-Simone’s, 
met Monaco, who accosted him with 
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hisusual good-humoured countenance, 
and a ** How d'ye do, Scheggia ?" just 
as if nothing had happened ; which 
had been far from the case, ever since 
his aerial voyage. 

How happy poor Gian-Simone was 
rendered by this intelligence, is not to 
be expressed ; and he could not for- 
bear asking, ** Do you think, my dear 
fellow, that if Zoroastro had made an 
image for me, I also should have so 
clean forgotten the matter ?"—** Doubt- 
less," answered Scheggia. * How can 
you question it ?"—** Why, then," 
rejoined Gian-Simone, '* I very much 
wish that you would go back to the 
magician, and desire him to have the 

eat kindness to do this for me, see- 
ing, that Li l oa — lose E remem- 

rance of the thin vi ed, 
I should be at this — ibe lisp 
piest fellow under the sun." Scheggia 
was infinitely diverted at this grave re- 
quest ; but having represented that it 
might-not be quite so easy a matter to 
catch the messenger, (who had been 
dismissed after his first errand was ac- 
complished) and send him back to hell 
for viri i-a and — there was 
some risk of offending the magician by 
such a proposal, Gian-Simone was at 
last pers to be contented ; and, to 
his infinite satisfaction, shortly after- 
wards meeting, both with Pilucca and 
Monaco, received from their manner to- 
wards him, the fullest conviction of the 
effect of the incantation of oblivion.— 
Nor, to his dying day, was he ever un- 
deceived in the matter, though he fre- 
quently endeavoured, by means of 
hints and surmises, to awaken those 
worthy gentlemen to a recollection of 
the fact ; while they, on their sides, 
took care never to forget the jest, but 
often regaled themselvesand their com- 
panions in the choicest manner with 
the relation of it. 


Tue sixth novel of the same supper 
relates how the illustrious quartetto of 
hoaxers already enumerated, (viz. Lo 
Scheggia, Il Pilucca, Il Monaco, and 
Zoroastro,) upon another occasion 
played off a trick (or rather a series of 
tricks) something similar to the pre- 
ceding, against a r unfortunate 
mystifió, by name Master Guas 
di Calandra, a member of the Gold- 
beater's Compeny ; and the object of 
which being (like that of the former) 
the acquisition of solid advantage, in 
the shape of a run ring of great ya- 

1 
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lue, would, in this mere matter-of- 
fact age and country, have sent them 
all to Botany-Bay for the remainder of 
their lives, as surely as ever swindler 
was transported to that expistory re~ 


This second exploit being só — 
parallel to that which, with so mu 
tedious detail, has already been com- 
memorated, we shall forbear to com- 
mmunieate the particulars, and rather 
pe illustrating the-state of popular 
at Florence during the nth 
&nd sixteenth centuries with reference 


to the “ art €," of which the for- 
mer story affords so curious a speci- 
men, by a passage from that very sin. 


gular piece of auto-biography, the 
af Memoirs of Benvenuto diini ry 
from whence it will be seen, that even 
at a Ister period than that ed to 
the fraud practised on Gian-Simone 
the hatter, one of the most consider- 
able artists, and (in every way) greatest 
geniuses of his time, was rendered the 
easy dupe of similar artifices. 
Benvenuto has related how, “ as is 
the custom with youths," he had n 
i 


to full in love with a young Si- 
cilian giri, d who was exceeding bean- 
tiful,” by name Angelica, whose mo- 
ther having discovered the intrigue, 
bad taken the timely precaution of 
withdrawing with her daughter to 
Naples. Et appears that the lover was 
not long inconsolable for the loss of 
his mistress, though he informs us 
that he eommitted incredible acts of 
madness (after the manner of the Pa- 
ladin Orlando) in the attempt to re- 
eover her. Two montha afterwards, 
she wrote to him that she was in Si- 
- eily, very discontented. 

** At that time,” says he, (and we 
shall prefer following our author as 
closely as we are able, in his own lan- 
guage, to presenting our readers with 

narrative in the less peculiar garb 
‘of Mr Roscoe's recent translation) 
** At tliat time I had abandoned my- 
self to all the pleasures that can 
imagined, and had provided à new 
love fór the sake of extinguishing the 
old. It happened, that in the course 
of divers certain extravagancies, I 
formed a friendship with a Sicilian 
priest, who was a man of most elevat- 
ed genius, and sufficiently well letter- 
ed in Greek and Latin. Having once 
upon a time fallen into conversation 
with him, we-got upon the subject of 
the art magic; whereat, being vehe- 

Vor. XIIT. 
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be who commits indir to such a de- 
sign.’ I answered, that for strength 
and firmness of mind, he might en- 
gage for me, so long as I could but 

d means to attain such an object. 
* Then,’ said the priest, * provided thé 
sight alone of such a thing will sa 
you, I will undertake that you sh 
be satisfied fully. Thus were we 
agreed dod give commencement to out 
en ; 

One evening among the rest, the 
aforesaid priest set himself in order, 
and told me that I should look out 
for a companion or two. Accordingly, 
I called upon Vincenzio Romoli (tny 
most intimate friend,) and he brought 
with him one of Pistoja, who was him- 
self addicted to necromancy. We went 
to the Coliseum, where our friend, the 

tiest, made his ce in a coni- 
juring dress, and u to describe 
circles on the ground, with the finest 
ceremonies that can be imagined. He 
had caused to be brought with him 
asafcetids, precious perfumes, and 
fire; also certain other perfumes of very 
execrable odour. When all was ready, 
he made an opening to the circle, and 
taking us by the hand, ordered that 
fellow conjutor of his that he should 
cast the perfumes intó the fire, as they 
were wanted, committing to the others 
the care of fite and perfumes both; 
and then set to work at his conjura- 
tions. This bisiness lasted more than 
an hour and a half, at the end of which 
there appeared several legions of devils, 
so that the Coliseum was quite filled 
with them. F, having the care of the 

recious perfumes, when the priest 
sco v that there was such a sur- 
prising number of them, he turned to 
me, and said, ‘ Benveruto, ask them 
something. I said, * Let them do so 
&s to bring me ih company with my 
dear Angelica the Sicilian.’ For that 
night, howcver, we bad no sort of an- 
ewer ; but, nevertheless, I received the 
greatest possible satisfaction with re- 
gard to what I desired to become ac- 
quainted with. 

** The necromancer then said, that it 
was we should go a second 
time, when xS be satisfled as to 

8 E 
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all that I required ; but that he wished 
I would bring with me a boy who was 
et a virgin. Accordingly I took a 
ba who served me as shop-boy, of 
twelve years old, or thereabouts, and 
made him accompany me, together 
with the aforesaid Vincenzio Romoli, 
and also Agnolino Goddi, one of our 
most intimate acquaintance. With 
these I came S ps to the place of ap- 
pointment, and found the conjuror, 
who had already made the s&me pre- 
parations as before, and with the same, 
or.rather more particular ceremonies, 
laced us all in the midst of his circle. 
Ic then committed to Vincenzio the 
care of the perfumes and the fire, which 
he divided with Agnolint Goddi, and 
laced in my hand the pentacle,* which 
le told me I was to turn towards the 
places that he should point out to me ; 
and underneath this pentacle I held 
my little shop-boy. The necromancer 
next began to make some most terrible 
incantations, calling by their proper 
appellations a vast number of demons, 
the chiefs of those legions, and invok- 
ing them by the virtue and power of 
the uncreated, living, and eternal God, 
in Hebrew, and partly in Greek and La- 
tin also ; in such sort, that the Coliseum 
was speedily filled with them in num- 
bers a hundred times more than upon 
the former occasion. Vincenzio de 
moli busied himself all the time in at- 
tending to the fire, and Agnolino with 
him, and also to the precious perfumes. 
I, by the advice of the necromancer, 
again demanded to be brought in com- 
pany with Angelica. "The necroman- 
cer turning to me, said, * Don't you 
hear them say, that you shall be with 
her before a month is over ?' therewith 
entreating me tbat I would stand 
firmly by him, seeing that the legions 
were upwards of a thousand more in 
number than he bad demanded, and 
were so much thé more dangerous! and 
that, since they had now satisfied me as 
to all I bad required of them, I ought 
to behave very civilly to them, and let 
them depart in peace. On the other 
hand, my boy, who was underneath 
the pentacle, frightened out of bis 
senses, exclaimed that there were in 
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the place at least a million of fierce 
men, all of them ing us; de- 
claring, moreover, that there had ap- 
peared to him four'enormous giants, all 
armed, ing signs as if they wanted 
to break into our circle. Thereupon, 
while the conjuror, who himself trem- 
bled for fear, was endeavouring, the 


best he could, with gentle fair 
words, to persuade them to d 
Vincenzio Homoli, who quiv all 


over, kept watching the perfumes; 
and I, who was quite as much alarm- 
ed as any of them, did all I could to 
make a shew of bravery, and succeed- 
ed so far as marvellously to inspirit 
them. Yet, for certain, I gave myself 
over for dead, when I saw the terror 
which had seized on the necromancer. 
As for my boy, he remained fixed, 
with bis head between his knees, cry- 
ing out, * I will die in this posture ; we 
are all of us lost.’ Again I said to 
him, * These creatures are all under- 
neath us, and that which you behold 
is nothing but smoke and shadow ; t 
so lift up your eyes.’ He lifted up his 
face accordingly, and then exclaimed, 
* The whole Coliseum is on fire, and 
the flames are falling upon us" there- 
with clapping his “lands before his 
face, an crying that he was a dead 
man, and that he would look no 
more. The conjuror commended 
himself to me, imploring me that I 
would hold fast by him, and that I 
would tell Vincenzio to burn some 
asafoetida, which I did according- 
ly; and in doing so, cast my eyes 
towards Agnolino Goddi, who was ter- 
rified to such a degree, that the whites 
of his eyes were turned outwards, 
and he was more than half dead ; upon 
which I said to him, * Agnolo, in such 
a place as this a man must not be 
afraid ; but he must rather stir bim- 
self, and see how he can be of service; 
therefore, quick, tbrow some of that 
asafeetida into the fire. Agnolo 
being thus summoned, began to move. 
My boy ventured to look up, 
and, recovering a little from his panic- 
said, * Now they begin to run away 
with a vengeance.' And thus we re- 
mained till the matin bell was begin- 





* The 
and m 


tacle (called here pintaculo) ** was a magical 
; on which were inscribed words and figures con 
the power of demons." —See Ori. Fur. c. 3. st. 21. 


reparation of card, stone, 
ered very efficacious against 


` 


+ “ A proof, (observes the Italian editor,) that these appearances were, like a phan- 
of 


— the effect of a magic-lantern on volumes of smoke from various 
wood.’ 


kinds 


@é 
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ning to ring; when thé boy again told 
us that very few of them now remain- 
ed, and those at a distance from one 
another. 

** The necromancer, when he had 
performed all the rest of his ceremo- 
nies, undressed himself, and replaced 
a great bundle of books which he had 
brought with him, led the way, and we 
all followed him out of the circle, each 


crouching under his nearest neigh- 
bour for fear ; ially my boy, who 


had placed himself in the middle, and 
held the conjuror by the coat, and me 
by the cloak, and who kept continuall 
saying, all the way as we went towa 
our homes in the Banchi, that two of 
those very devils whom we had seen in 
the Coliseum were kicking and skip- 
ping along before us, sometimes upon 
the roofs of the houses, and sometimes 
upon the pavement. 'The conjuror 
said, that of all the times he had ever 
placed himself in the magic circle, so 
eat an adventure had never before 
ed to him, and wanted to per- 
e me to assist him in the conse- 
cration of a certain book, by means 
of which, he assured me, we should 
make ourselves masters of inflnite 
riches, seeing that it would enable us 
to require of the devils to shew us the 
places of hidden treasures, with which 
the earth abounds, and in what way 
to attain unbounded wealth ; and that 
these toys of love were mere vanity 
and folly, and things of no account. 
I told him that I would very willingly 
join with him if I understood La- 
tin. Upon which he observed, that 
the understanding Latin was a matter 
of no sort of consequence ; and that, 
if he chose, he might find many who 
understood Latin, and would be will- 
ing to embark with him, but he had 
never met with one who possessed the 
co and firmness of mind that I 
did, and that I should do well to at- 
tend to his counsel. In these discour- 
ses we at last reached our houses ; and 
there was not one of us all that did 
any thing that night but dream of 
devils." 





We need not pursue this marvel- 
lous tale to its conclusion, in the un- 
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expected rape ed the author with 
his beautiful Sicilian, just within the 
period of a month, as the devils had 
promised ; but having mentioned this 
new translation of Benvenuto's Me- 
moirs, * shall merely observe, that it 
was our intention to have noticed it 
somewhat more fully; but that, ap- 
pr hending the book to be already well 
nown to most readers in its former 
version by Dr Nugent, we have 
changed our mind in that respect, and 
think it requires not our assistance to 
recommend it to all who, without pos- 
sessing a sufficient acquaintance, with 
the Italian language to read the origi- 
nal, are desirous of being introduced : 
to the knowledge of a most eccentric 
character, and a familiarity with the 
modes of thinking and living which 
vailed among all ranks of society 
In Italy during the most brilliant pe- 
riod of her modern annals. He will 
there also find himself in the compan 
of popes without their pontificals, and 
of kings and dukes in their robes-de- 
chambre, and will scarcely form a bet- 
ter opinion of either by being admit- 
ted to this closer intimacy ; and if he 
be one who is fired with admiration of 
the works of art, m at the epoch 
of its greatest splendour, he will find 
in every page the name of some great 
inter or sculptor, whom he has yet 
nown only in the inethodical pages 
of Vasari or Landi, starting, asit were, 
into life on the canvas, and holding 
familiar dialogue with the self-impor- 
tant hero of the tale. Such are the 
inducements we may honestly hold 
out to the perusal of these entertain- 
ing volumes, by all who feel thcir in- 
terest excited by the mention of any 
one of the topics to which we have 
now incidentally adverted. With re- 
gard to the present translation, we shall 
only add, that it possesses the merit of 
being fluently, and even elegantly, 
written, but without sufficient atten- 
tion to the simple and characteristic 
style of the original narrative, which 
would be better represented in more 
homely English ; our notion respect- 
ing which we have endeavoured to 
embody in the foregoing specimen. 





* Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine artist, written by himself, &c. A 
new edition, corrected and enlarged from the last Milan edition ; with the Notes and Ob- 
servations of G. P. Caspani; now first translated by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Two vols. 


ve. Colburn, 1832. 
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Time's Whispering Gallery. 


TIME'S WHISPERING GALLERY. 
No. ITI. 
MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 


D’Atemsent, MADAME DE TEncin, JEANNETON. 


` Mad. de Tengin. Y was directed hi- 
ther, but I almost doubt the correct- 
ness of Pere Antoine's information. 
You will person the intrusion, Mon- 
sieur, if I am wrong ;—but do I ad- 
dress myself to the gentleman who 
bears the name of Jean le Rond D'A- 
lembert ? 

D' Alembert. So Y am called, Ma- 


e. 
Mad. de T. All is right, then. I 
heve received such extraordinary ac- 
counts of the abilities you displayed 
while at oollege, that my curiosity has 
been greatly raised. It has, therefore, 
long n among my first wishes to 
make acquaintance with you ; and as 
my rank is of no inferior order, my 
eountenance and patronege, young 
man, may be of considerable service 
to your welfare. 

A. You are conferring on me, 
Madame, too much honour. I ama 
retired student, busied in the pursuit 
of a science which would coaleace but 
ill with the gaieties of fashionable so- 
eiety. Geometry would, I fear, fur- 
nish few interesting topics for your 
splendid coterie. 

Mad. de T. Oh, never fear; you 
are capable of other things besides pro- 


ficiency in that dull branch of learn- 
ing. I know that you have evinced 


great powers in other departments ; 
you are reported to possess readiness, 
wit, taste, depth, and erudition. At 
my evening parties, I have visitors 
whom you would be glad to meet, and 
before whom you would soon feel 
yourself proud to display your accom- 
plishments. 

D'A. You give me credit, Madame, 
for more appetite for applause than I 
can exactly say I feel. I don’t doubt 
but that it will come in due season. 
As yet, however, I work for improve- 
went, not for show, and am but a no- 
vice in the branch of scienca to which 
I devote myself: for a while, then, all 
i desire is leisure to make progress in 

t. 

Mad. de T. My protection will leave 
Mg sufficiently master of your time to 

o all that is needful; it will not 
- usurp upon your self-abandonment to 
the Muse of Mathematics, if there be 


such a charmer ; for I see that I must 
suffer her to be co-patroness with me. 

D'A. Believe me, Madame, I am 
most intimately penetrated with gra- 
titude for your offered favour, but J 

decline it, as inconsistent 
with my present designs, 

Mad. de T. Monsieur, you appear 
to be greatly wanting ina sense 
of the honour I would accord to you. 
It has not, I assure you, been at all 
my custom to trouble myself with so- 
liciting the attendance wits at 
the Hotel de Tencin ; and when they 
have been graced with an — 
a refusal has been little expected, 
still more seldom given. 

D'A. You seem inclined, Madame, 
to liberate me from the restraints of 

liteness. Let it suffice that you now 

now that the attractions of the Hote} 
de Tencin are net all-prevailing. I 
am, I really believe, though I am 
to be boastful—but I conceive I am 
able to resist its magnetic power. 

Mad. de T. And who are you, no- 
ble Monsieur, since you think yourself 
entitled to treat me withimpertinence? 
But I have indulgence for you, and 
even authority over you; so, for this 
once, I will overlook it. 

Jeanneton, (DA. der mother.) 
My child, M. Jesn, lady speaks 
you fair. Be civil; there is a good 
man.—Ah, Madame, he is of the 
sweetest temper, if a body does net 
m him in a pession.—I think it would 

you good, child, to go to tbe lady's, 
and not sit moping all day and night 
With e pei tu voor hand beksa those 
great books. 

Mad. de T. Good woman, J should 
bave thought that respect for your sue 
periors would have made you leave the 
room. Surely your intrusion is not 
expected, when your lodger bas a vi- 
sitor on business. 

D'A. Lady, I beg you will consider 
that worthy, that most excellent wo- 
man, as my mother, She is the mie 
tress of the house, and I am no lodger 
of hers.—There is no need, Jeanne- 
ton, that you should retire. 

Mad. de T. Your mother, indeed ? 
Why, high and mighty Monsieur, 
were you not found exposed near tbe 

11 
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church of St Jean de Rond, from which 


the name of it was given you? 

D’A. Do you taunt me with the 
mystery, or, to speak plainly, the base- 
ness, — of my birth? Yes, 
Madame, I was such a deserted found- 
ling; and for my very existence am I 
indebted to that dear and kind-hearted 
women. True it is, that her hard 
earnings have not been bestowed in 
formi 
father (be he who he may—I know 
him not) has conveyed the means both 
to support and to educate me. You 
Bow know all that I can inform you 
of ; but still I am ignorant of the right 
by which you break in upon my pri- 
vacy, pry into the most hidden cir- 
cumstances of my life, and consider 
that you have just cause to be offend- 
ed at my choosing to bave the centroul 
of my own time and movements. 

ad. de T. Yes, indeed, I have 
such a right; and I cannot be mis- 
taken, since I came hither to intrust 
you with an important secret, in think- 
ing that Pres wil hear it with glad- 
ness. If this nurse of yours is trust- 
worthy, she, I suppose, must hear it 
also; though I should prefer commu- 
nicating it to yourself alone. ] 

D'A. Jeanneton has ever been my 
best friend through life, and from her 
J keep back no secrets that concern 
my welfare. 

Mad. de T.. You show a s 
taste, methinks, in your choice of a 
confidante ; kie no € 190 can 

Dd on ner, perhaps, and 4 pere 
foree must, it seems. Would you, 
then, like to have intelligence of your 
mother ? 


DA. If you come to speak on that 
inful subject, abstain, I conjure you. 
yay, leave me in my — igoo- 
rance as to who she is. I neither know 
her, nor wish to know her. 
pose that she is longing to bebold you, 
t is lon: to ou, 
and fold you to beri ———— — 
D'A. She has been contented to en- 
dure my absence from the hour of my 
birth till now—full twenty years ; her 
o Ey aeon has taken a long 
time in ming susceptible. 
Mad. de T. What, young man,—is 
a principle of nature so holy as that 
of a mother’s yearning for her child, 
to be treated with bitter pleasantry 
and chilling sarcasm? and, hea- 
bur: this too by that very child him- 
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me into what I am; for my herself 
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D'A. Sacred powers of Nature ! are 
you, Madame, commissioned to aay 
this, bys woman who threw her infant 
upon ity of a cold world, left it in 
the way of the foot of chance, and even, 
when its father's heart half relent. - 
ed, still kept aluof? If you kuow this 
nominal mother of mine, who divested 
herself of her sex's tenderness, —wh 
for twenty long years, has harde 
even against common instinct, 
—and who now, I know not why, 
unless it be that the simple Jansenis¢ 
Fathers may have igi qs forth some 
undeserved praises of my abilities, 
comes forward by yon, I presume, ag 
a mediatrix, to claim her interest in 
me—if you do know her, advise and 
beseech her still to keep herself un- 
known to me, It will be for our muy 
tual happiness. 

Mad. de T. You are severe, Mon- 
sieur, upon the weaknesses of your 
fellow-creatures. You profess yourself 
unacquainted with the motives which 
led her to this conduct. Cannot your 
charity conceive that they may have 
been in some measure reasonable? You 
are incompetent to judge whether her 
treatment of you may not have been 
venial,— ly it was compulsory 
upon her sotoact,—inevitable, not with- 
in her scope of free agency to do other- 
wise. How dare you, then, slander 
one me has hitherto been all unknown 
to you 

"A. Ay, al unknown indeed! 
grant she may remain so! I have no 
affection to spare for her. I owe her 
no return of love; no reverence; np 
Obedience ; no filial duty. 

Mad. de T. Recall that rash defl- 
ance—your mother is entitled to ex- . 
pect from you the grateful subservience ` 
of a son, 

D'A. She has no such claim on me, 
No doubt, I was a child of shame, but 
her care of me would not have added 
to her transgression. She renounced 
me—I will never acknowledge her. 

Mad. de T. What will you, sir, 
against nature? Headstrong youth, 
I am D mother. Your eminenoe.in 
fame has ig the avowal from me. 
I am your mother ; and I expect from 
you all that a henceforth loving mother 


a claim, 

'4. You, Madame, my mother— 
ou my mother? Oh, no! (throwing 
Niue > in tears, into the arms of Jean- 
neton, )—here is my mother— are 
the breasts from which I drew my 
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esl — fretful infancy, and 
heal infancy, an 

restless boyhood ;—with this edmi- 
rable woman have I found refage. I 
have had no lack of love, though I was 
a castaway, a foundling, a disowned, 
nameless, born child of dishonour. 
— Nay, do not weep, good Jeanneton, I 
am your son, yours only, ever as I ever 
have been.— Lady, you have acted 
cruelly towards yourself in making so 
unnecessary and inopportune a disclo- 
sure. I cannot speak with rancour 
towards one from whom I derived m 

being, but I retract nothing that 

have said. We have kept asunder hi- 
therto—let us do so in future. This 
conference shall be as unknown as if 
it had never passed. I pray you will 


excuse me for saying, that I wish the 1 


interview may not be prolonged. 
Jeanneton. My dear Jean, you must 
listen to this great lady ; she will ad- 
vance you in the world. I am a poor 
simple woman, and should die if my 
sweet Jean were to forsake me in 
my old age. But, bless your kind 


— old Jeannéton has no fear of 
t. 
D'A. Hush, Jeanneton, my mind is 


up. 

Mad. de T. Monster! ingrate! ma- 
tricide !—but pig n I waste a 
word upon you? Was I to receive be- 
nefit from your acquaintance, or were 
you to have it from me? But no mat- 
ter—you cannot be more ready than I 
am to forget that this interview has 
ever taken place. I leave you most 
willingly, very sapient Monsieur, to 
the maternal — of that doubt- 
less very excellent, but not, as it seems, 
very refined, personage, whom you 
have preferably delegated to fill my 
office. There is time to retrieve your- 
Ev you repent you of your inso- 
ence 


D'A. You are safe, Madame, from 
"pie inimicis on my part; but 
I implore you, allow me to retire, or 
to see you to your carrisge. 

Mad. de T. Oh! Monsieur, spare 
your unwelcome courtesies. I will 
relieve you from my importunity. 


No. IV. 


RICHARD PLANTAGENET. 


ag Pa the Third. Well, boy, 
again thou seest thy sire. Hast pene- 
trated the secret of his state ? Wottest 
thou who I am? 
. No, sir; you cha me 
strictly and implicitly to forbear in- 
quiry, gracing your monition with a 
promise aai in a — of time, 
ity, now hidden in mystery, 
Thould be Dy veiled to me, and that to 
my exceeding great advantage, if I did 
not defeat your good intentions by 
prying where I should not. 
King R. True, my patient 
qun And hast thou indeed so heed- 
y accorded with my wishes? Thou 
entertainest a prudence far beyond th 
years, and mayest well be entrus 
with the secret of thy birth ; though 
that was illicit, thou art sprung of 
noble blood. 'Thy father wears the 
crown of England. Iam thy king, my 
ehild, and were the realm at peace, 
thou shouldst not shroud thee in that 
lowly garb, though policy makes thy 
f or the present necessary. 
Boy, (kneels.] Am I with my so- 
vereign, and he too my father? And 
does King Richard deign to acknow- 


ledge me as his son? Oh, my liege, I 
have lived among the low and — 
and am all untaught in eo speech 
and ceremony. I fear much that my 
rude breeding may have made me to 
offend. Believe me, sire, I was happy, 
most happy, when I was itted to 
have access to you as my father. May 
I crave and find pardon for avowing 
that this knowledge of your high estate 
hath tempered rather than increased 
my joy in beholding you? The King 

England my parent! Ob, what, sir, 
am I, that I should raise my eyes to 
such a pitch? Your Grace will find 
excuse for so slender a mind, unpre- 
pared and unfortified against such a re- 
vealment. 

King R. Be com , Sweet son. 
How much that shifting glow upon 
thy maidenlike cheek reminds me of 
thy poor mother—ay, and thou hast 
her long-fringed hazel-eyes! She was 
the only human being whom I ever 
loved—and yet I loved her only to her 
ruin. I wronged her sorely. Her 
rank of life fitted her not to be m 
mate—well then, I should have -! 
her in her innocence—but she awaken- 
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ed passion in me, Richard, and under 
& disguise I seduced her. Thou wast 
the fruit of our love—and never, no, 
not even on her death-bed, knew she 
who was our. But I am 
not so brain-sickly as to dwell on 
y reveries. Be thou such as th 
ng promise shews , and 
will‘wipe off some of the wrongs I did 
her, by the fair state of honour to 
which I will uplift her child. Canst 
call to mind thy mother, Richard ? 

Boy. Oh yes, my liege—excuse these 
tears. 


King R. Ab, they are scalding ones. 
Padana, the sere thy 
mother's curse on me hath set them 
streaming. - 

Boy. Not so, my lord, she blest yon 
in her latest moments; yea, with her 
last faint murmurs. 

King R. But did she not bid thee 
beware of me—-of me, who had mixed 
venom in the vessel of her peace? 

Boy. I reverence truth, and will not 
gainsay that she gave me cautions— 
if it p your Grace, I will repeat 
her latest cuunsel to me. 

King R. What was it? Say on. 

Boy. Her words dwell with me, and 
seem as sacred as if they were the holy 
text of my breviary.—‘“‘ If your father, 
Richard, should ever extend his pro- 
tection to you, obey him with single- 
ness of heart in all things lawful. Be 
‘a good and dutiful son to him ; but I 

jure thee, by this state of broken- 
heartedness in which thou seest me 
lying, be first and above all a good 
chil to God. It is possible to be both. 
Had I so walked, I should not have 
shrunk away from every eye, and left 
thee a woeful orphan, my pride and my 
reproach. But commend me to thy 
father, whom I still dearly love, 
though my giving ear to him hath 
brought me to an early grave. Ido 
not upbraid him for it. It was my 
own doting weakness." And while she 
could clasp her poor hands, or 
move her white lips, she called down 
blessings on p 

King R. "Tis past, and cannot be 

. Your welfare is now my 
ine ace cap ges no — 
ing t ts, now that the mist has 
rolled away from the eminence which 
fortune beckons thee toclimb? Thou 
arta shapely stripling, and might’st be 
my . And yet, until my present 
—— enterprise is decided, I know 
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not whether thou oughtest to be ex- 
posed to risk ; for sbould I at once de- 
clare the vital interest I have in thee, 
thou re pa e of my failure, be 
a prime mar e ve ceof m 

foes. But, an thy wishes ae ran, ^ 
thou may'st stay about my person and 
see the upshot. I will devise some 
likely reason for it. I give thee warna, 
ing, however, that there will be dead- 
ly doings; it may go hard with us. 
Could'st brook to on bloody bat- 
tle? Would'st shrink, fair son, to see 
this head of mine gash'd with trenches, 
through which death may make his 
entry? Your choice is free to go or 


stay. 

Boy. I will comply with your Grace’s 
behest, be it what it will. But if I 
betray the consternation of a timorous 
nature, as yet untried, and unaware of 
what it has to encounter, my lord will 
not hastily spurn as a dastard, the 
child he has so lately owned. It has 
not evcr been my hap to witness the 

ngs of mortality in its most appal- 

ing hour, save at my poor mother's 
deatb-bed. My life has been 

among my books, or in the fi 

« King R. What, boy, hast thou no 
thirst for glory? But why should I 
tempt thee to embroil thyself P—What 
bas ambition led to, among all oux 
race ?—to lives of hazard, and deaths 
of violence. My crown was no easy 
prize, and the slippery bauble even 
now sits loosely on my temples. Art 
thou then content and happy to be no- 
thing more than thou bast been hitber- 
ie et youth, ness the tutor- 

e ofa village priest 
P Bog: My lord, I have found the 
days too — for the — which 
my venera r tor has spent upon . 
A and my ni hts have known Din: 
terruption of their tranquillity. Can 
I ex my lot for a better? 

King Ht. "Iis well Thou shalt re- 
turn to thy nook of safety. If Harry 
of Richmond be my conqueror, there 
thou may’st still couch perdue and un- 
molested, so be they know thee not for 
mine. I shall havea mighty stakeat ven- 
ture to-morrow in Bosworth field, and 
for whom the die will turn up, there is 
no one that knoweth. But if this wily 
Richmond be foil'd in his presumptu- 
ous adventure, I will see thee soon 
again, my pretty son. Thou shalt be 
& man of peace—an thou wilt; the 
church hath quiet seats enow for a meek 
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and meditative mind like thine. Thou 
shalt, for this while, go back into the 
shade ; I would not have thine auburn 
locks laid low as this grizzled head 
must be, ere I brook that the sceptre 
be wrested from my — 

- Boy. You speak of peril, my liege ; 
if my poor presence may, by any per- 
adventure, miniater, (not to your safe- 
ty, for that I cannot hope,) but to your 
eomfort, let it please your majesty that 
} remain. Possibly, : have not — 

for enterprize ; my wo 
that 1 have fortitude fot cudutduce. 
: King R. Nay, tender-hearted boy; 
' the sacrifice of thy warm blood w 

in no manner advantage thy father. 

Thou must be gone. I have unnatural 

fears that all my efforts will not en- 

gure suceess. It is not my wont to be 
so sensible to silly prognostics of evil. 

'Take these gems, my son, conceal them 

about thy person. If I am victorious, 

Jose no time in revisiting me, and this 

small signet will be a passport to ad- 

mission. Then shalt thou bear hence- 
forth the honourable surname of our 
house—thoa shalt be called Richard 

Plantagenet. But if I fall, (as some- 

thing persuades that I shall) destroy the 

signet, and use the others as your need 
may prompt you. My enemies will 

have possession of claim ; and Y 

can leave thee no other legacy tham 

the wish that thy cause may ever re- 
main disjeined from mine. Thou hast 
not been rrarsed to feel as I do, and 
wilt be a — man—yea, come weal 

‘or woe to thee, thou wilt be a happier 

men. The night wears apace; the 

same trusty hand will conduct thee 
baek, which brought thee hither.— 

Adieu, dear boy. 

Boy. I commend your grace to God ; 
may he prosper your cause in righteous- 
ness! [Goes out. 

King R. [ alone. | Tn righteousness ? 
Those were indeed the words of this 
EIN ;—had any other said it, 
J should have construed it as mockery 
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Capel, 


lips and 


righteousness ?-—No. I trust to no 
such shallow pretext. , and 
counsel, and soldierly i are 
all I confide in. The righteousness of 
his canse forsooth was the everlasting 
burden of that rueful which the 
last Henry of Lancaster dinned into 


deaf ears, I wot, while field after field 
was lost by him. The shrewish spirit 
of his Angevin Margzret, no marvel, 
stood him in better atead. The right- 
eousness of his cause saved neither 
that book-bosomed king nor yet his 
pavi son from my dagger.—No ; nor 
id the righteousness of their kingly 
title keep in the breath of my brother. 
Edwards misbegotten brats, when it 
would fain have berred my access to 
the throne. Could not the youth have 
said it in banter ?—Oh! no, no, no— 
he drew his blood from me, but we sre 
of differing natures, and I cannot wish 
him to resemble me. Our juggling 
priests would persnade us that the 
prayers of the good and sanctified are 
of avail to the disembodied spirit ;— 
well, if any sword in yonder oring 
camp has its mission for fleshing i 
on me to-morrow, I shall at least be 
remembered in the orisons of this my - 
meek-spirited son. Glad am I that he 
has wended away again; for some- 
thing, I wot not what or how—a fancy, 
an inward omen, a darkening of the 
pa voice, I seem to feel rather 
than to hear, tells me my last battle is 
toward. ft shall find me dauntless as 
heretofore. I yield no inch of land to 
Harry Richmond. By daring and de- 
fying all here and hereafter, I reached 
the crown of England, and I will £e 
it or perish. What, ho !—who waits: 
Bring me my armour. The morn shall 
see me with harness on my back, and 
ready for its task of death, be it as 
bloody as it may. 
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AFRIQAc—COURSR AND TERMINATION OF THE RIVER NIGHRs 
TO THR EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


812, 

PrnarT me, through the medium of 
your excellent and widely circulated 
publication, to lay before the public 
some facts and observations relative to 
the-course and termination of the Ni- 
ger, which I have collected since the 

blication of my volume on that sub- 

* two years ago. I am the more 
duced to revert to this topic, by cer- 
tain remarks contained in the last 
Number of the Quarterly Review, 
which are in direct opposition to spe- 
cific facts before the reviewer ; and by 
the inferences and opinions he has 
a which are directly the reverse 
of which the same data would 
have to a person applying a 
moment 3 reflection to them. 

That the Nicer and its great tri- 
butary streams take their rise in, and 
.fraverse of the Northern Con- 
tinent Africa, and terminate in 
the Delta, forming the Bicuts or 
Bzwiw AND Brarza, (as I formerly 
pointed out to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment in 1820, and in my publication 
of the following year, ) I feel perfectly 
convinced, from every authority or in- 
formation which I have Mer or 
subsequently received or consulted rc- 
garding this important problem, the 
solution of which has so deeply in- 
terested the scientific and civilized 


world. 

— 
t facts communica y persons 
.who saw what they relate, and who 
.are perfectly competent to judge of 
what they saw, I shall examine the 
article in the last Quarterly Review, 
-which asserts, on the ground of recent 
information, that the Nirz of Egypt 
(of which the Bahr el Abiad is unques- 
tionably the chief pug. is the same 
river as, and, in fact, forms part of 

the course of, the great river NiGER. 

The remarks and information on 
wbich 1 am about to make some ob- 

servations, appear in the Quarterly 

Review, No. 55, just published, com- 


mencing at 89, in the review of 
the travels of Mr Englisb, an Ameri- 
can, and some Fren , who, in 


different capacities, accompanied the 
army andar the command Df the son 


of the present Pacha of Egypt, sent to 
conquer Nubia and Sennaar, in thé 
year 1821. The facts which they 
relate, and not the opinions they 
advance upon geographical subjects, 
are alone most interesting, and de. 
serving of our attention. “The army,” 
says English, who accompanied it ag 
an n, “ halted at Harara, 
a town on the west bank of the Nirz, 
five hours' march below the junction of 
the Pahr el Azreek (Blue River) with 
the Bahr el Abad (White River.) 
There, on the 23d of the month Shaban 
(April,) the Nirz rose suddenly about 
two feet; which rise was occasioned 
-dy the rise of the Bahr el Abiad. The 
ILE, Bahr el Azreek, Adit, or BLUR 
River, is not half so broad as the 
Bahr el Abiad, which is, from bank to 
bank, one mile higher up than where 
the Nile yd age —— 
quarter in t t comes, as 
as we could see it, from the W. S. W. 
The Adit, or N1Lz or Bruce, enters 
the Bahr el Abiad nearly at right an- 
gles; but such is the volume of the late 
ter river, that the NıLe cannot mi 
its waters with the Bahr el Abiad 
many miles below their suncrion. The 
waters of the Adit are ALMOST BLACK 
during the season of their augmenta- 


tion, those of the Bahr of Abiad, on 


the contrary, are WHITE; 80 that for 
several miles below their junction, the 


eastern part of the river is BLACK, and 


the western is wniT&. This white 
colour of the Bahr el Abiad is occasion- 
ed bya very fine white clay, with which 
its waters are impregnated.” The water 
of the Bahr el Abiad is of a peculiar 
sweet taste, ** and very t, more 
go than those of the Adit or Baur rL 
AZREEK." : 

* The source of the Adit or Bana 
RL ÁZREEK is in the GIBEL EL Gu« 
MERA (Mountains of the Moon) about 
SIXTY DAYS march of a camel from 
SENNAAR, in a direction nearly south. 


‘It receives, above SENNAAR, sev 


smaller rivers, which come from Anx8- 
SINIA, and from the mountains south 
of SzNNAAR. The course of the 
Bahr el Abiad, English was told, 
* wgg NEARLY PARALLEL With that 
of the Adit; but ITS SoURCE WAS 
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ii 
MUCH PANTHER OFP AMONG THE 
Gibel el Gumera (Mountains of the 
Moon); that it is augmented by the 
unction of three other rivers—oNx 
ROM THE S.'W., and two others from 
TH» Eas, rünring from the moun- 
lains sbuth of Sewnaadn. ‘The source 
of the Bahr el Abiad cannot be in the 
Ramerangeof mountains with that of the 
Adit, «s, notwithstanding it is stated to 
be farther off, THE INUNDATION PRE- 
CEDED THAT OF THE AZREEK NEARLY 
‘a WHOLE MONTH. The country from 
Senna az south to Srncvug, under the 
rallel of 109 N. lat., is extremely 
‘and ‘mountainous. Here the 
Pacha’s conquests terminated in the 
kingdom of D'nroxz, five days’ jour- 
hey west from the ‘confinés of Asys- 
"siNIA. ‘Two considerable rivers, the 
Tovusnat and the Jasouse, the latter 
‘at the distance of two and a half days’ 
journey to the sduthward of F azorLe 
(or: Fdzutco, as it is named in tome of 
‘our'maps,)"enter the Bahr el Axreck 
Prom the'East." From which circum- 
stance, the reviewer, upon the autho- 
‘rity‘and' theory of M. Catr.LApp, pro- 
weeds to'argue ‘and to state, that the 
“Bahr el Azreek must come in a direct 
‘Hine, and more to thé south than" Bruce 
Tetates it. Be'this £s it may, however, 
‘it is not the present object of my re- 
darth,’ and but little affetts it one way 
Vr the other. Carrying the course of 
‘the Bahr el Abidd more to the west- 
*Wwatd' than it is at present laid down, 
"eanriot constitute it the Niger against, 
‘ug I-shall shew, the tnchangeable laws 
— 
"The preceding important accounts 
‘deserve the an ‘serious attention. 
JTlie' sudden rise of the Bahr el Abiad 


tekinig place on the 23d of: the month 
Whabar (April) and nearly one month 
before- the’ inemdation: commences in 


the Bahr el Azreck, shews, in the first 
sce, that the extrerae-sodrees of the 
ér must be much farther To THE 
'éouTHWwARD (not westward) than 
- Whose of the latter, and, as T shai? pro- 
‘ceed to shew, — inabouf thepa- 
"fallel of 5? N. lat. The rise ofa river, ds 
“ebéerved in 16? lat. north of the equa- 
‘tor, and ‘as caused by the periodical 
‘rains, must d upon the distance 
«bf fts sotirces the equator, near 
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— the rains — immedi- 
@ ot very soon after the sun 
the Line n his advance northward. 
The rise of the Bahr el Abiad, fhere- 
fore, taking phicein April, and about the 
middle thereof, thews Ait its sourecs 
must approwch tò whottt 4° north of 
the Line, where the rains commence 
in the latter days of March or ewrliest 
days of April. After these rains com- 
mence, teh days may upa, in conse- 
quetice of the Uryness of the soil, be, 
ore they can make much — 
upon the rivers; and if we allow the 
rrént, when considerably swelled, to 
flow at the rate of 190 miles per day 
on the general beatings ef its course, 
then we should have nine days more 
for the time which the mundaticn 
would take to descend froth the pres 
gent sources of the Bahr el Abiad in 
7? N. lat. and 28° E. long. to the junc- 
tion of the ‘Bahr él Aareck, a distance 
of 1000 miles. And if the eoume df 
the stream is laid down as more di. 
fect, and further te the south, then 


is at t su , or to $ N. 
lat, then, though its eastern 
is contracted, its length southwerd 


is extended, and we ihódld still have 
the same distance of course for the 
"Bahr el Abied, from its extrime 
source to its jünétion ‘with ‘the Buär 
“el Azreek, viz. 1000 British ‘miles. 
"But there is no necessity for extend- 
ing the sources of the el  Abiad 
‘to such a distánce as 1000 mites froin 
its junction with the Blue River, tn 
Order to account for the body of water 
‘it bears down, the channel 2s 
‘we have seen, ** about one mile anda 
juarter in breadth," when ít is a fact, 
‘that rivers, near their sources, in 
mountainous eountries, but more espe- 
“cially in mountainous and woody cout- 
tries within the tropics, soon increase 
-to very great streams. Thus, the Ni- 
‘orn itself was found by Panx at Baxt- 
*mMAKOO, certainly not above 450 er 
800 miles from its extreme souree, to 
‘be dne mile broad. Besides, the breadth 
-of rivers at pattioular plates is no 
criterion to judge of the length of 
course, ess the velocity of ther 
currents at these parti laces wete 
-also stated.* Neither do I aee why, 
from the magnitude of the Bakr el 





` $ The following acconnt of the Indus and its great tributary streams, is a convi 
of these facts. -The Indus, at Atock, in Int. -999-64^ N.,-is contracted to e 
“of 200 yards. fn lat. 319 28’ N. the channel is about 1000-yards beoad, and not much 
‘More than 14 feet deep in the déepest part when the river was at its lowest. Tho indus 


receives the follo 


beanches, viz. the Jelam or Hypaspes, which, i 


in July, when gn 
flood, but not at the highest, was one mile, one furlong, and thirty-five — byoed. 
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Abiod, at, ity Junction with. the Babr. 
el Axreck, the’ reviewer should give, 


such ap extreme length, of course for 
the former (3500 miles, ) as compared, 
with the latter (60 days’ march of a ca- 
mel, estimated gt 300 miles.) The Bahr 
et Azreek, at Sennaar, 900 miles 
from the junction, is found to be ** half 
a mile broad ;" and though the inferi-. 
ority of the stream to the. Bahr el Abi- 
ad is acknow , Still the superiori-. 
ty of the Adiad is not overwhelming, as 
Ihe fact of the waters remaining dise 
tinct and separate for several miles 
after the junction of the two streams, 
abundantly testifies. The phenome- 
nop of the difference of the colour of 
their waters during the inyndation ig 
nothing singular. The same is seen 
at the junction of the Rio Necro with, 
the great river Maganon, in South 
America. 

' Secondly, From the facts here stg-. 
ted, the Bahr el Abiad cannot be the 
Nicer, nor have any connectiop or 
communication with the latter river, 
because the rains that swell the Nrc ER 
do not commence about its sources till 
fate in May, and still later all along 
its course to Houssa, nor does the 
Tiver begin to swell at Bammaxoo till 
dune. To meet rains which could swell 
the Bahr el Abiad in April, at its junc- 
tion with the Azreck, the NIGER, were 
the streams the same, must, about 
long. 25° E., descend as far south as 
4 or 5? N. lat.; a thing which may 
safely he set down as improbable, if 
not wholly impossible. Besides, the 
sudden rise of the river at HALFAIA 
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to the height of twa feet, ig a most 
convincing proof that the extreme 
sources, or the chief supplies, are not, 
only not very remote, but very near, 
otherwise the river would bave risen. 
gradually, as all tropical rivers do in, 
heir lower courses, and as the NiLg, 
oes in Ecyrt. The rise of the rivers, 
also overturns the theory of the re- 
viewer, that the sources of the Az- 
REEK are more to the south, apnd more, 
direct than at present laid down or re-, 
presented by Buuce ; because, if these 
Were where he would place them, they, 
would. sopra very near to, or rather, 
lie south of the equator, where the 
rains commence in the latter days 
March ; and consequently the Er, Az-, 
BEEK, near its mouth, would begin 
be flooded about the middle of April 
instead of May, agit really does.* `, 
From the narrative of English also it 
appears, that, above the junction of the 
Bahr ef Abiad with the Bahr el Aareck, 
keeping along the Sou of that river, 
the country is level, and the soil 
and fertile. Approaching SENNAARB, à 
large chain of mountgins ins t9 
rise, and, extending southwafd, di, 
yides the waters, which flow N. By 
into the Azreek, aud N. W. into the 
Bahr el Abad. Ya our 6 maps, 
there is a large river laid down to the 
westward SENNAAR, descendin 
from the S. E., and which probably 
joins the Abiad between SmiLLUE- 
and the junction of the Azreck with 
the Abiad. This river is called the 
Mare, and must evidently, from its 
length of course, be a stream, of consi 





The Chenab or AcESENES, is the first. On the 31st July, the breadth was ** one mile, 
three furlongs, and twenty perches, from edge to edge of the water," The current rapid; 
and depth from nine to fourteen feet. In dry seasons, the channel does not exceed 250 
er 300 yards. The HvPnaAsIS was at the same time 740 yards, and the HyDRAOTES, 
en the 12th Au, 513 yards broad. Yet the whole courses of these rivers, frorn theit 
eoutees to their junction with each other, and finally with the Indus, is only from 356 
to 550 miles. whole course of the Indus is about 1350 miles. It is certainly å 
much more powerful stream than the BAHR EL ABIAD, which, even as laid down of 
eur present maps, has almost an equal length of course from its sources to its junction 
with the BARR EX AZREEXK, and certainly a greater extent of ceuntry, whether in Ia- 


titude or in de, from which it can draw tributary streams, than the Indus has. 
The Indus, du its inundation, extends over & space of ten or twelve coss, even where 


its channel is narrow and current rapid. (See Elphinstone's Cabul, pages 654 to 650. 
‘The magnitude of the Bank EL ABIAD, therefore, at its junction with the BAHR x 
AZREEX, is, when compared with other rivers, hot surprising, and by no means forg, 
in its most extended breadth, any just argument for very remote sources and a very greit 


lengah 0€ course. f 

5 From the authority of Browne we know, that the rains in Darfur, that isin lat. 14° 
N. and P more to the southward than the junction of the Whité and Bine rivers, do nèt 
begin w fall til} Jane; and consequently no river descending from the N. W.. to the 


westward of that. as the Niger must do if it joins thé Egyptian Nile, eah be 
flooded till the end June ! — , were any wanting, that the Bahr ei Abiad, 


whisk rises in April, must be à distinct and separate stream from the Niger. ` 
à cQ c EE PM I ; 


420 
derable magnitude, perhaps little in- 
ferior to the Azreck. Dr he ALEGis no 


doubt one of the stréams mentioned in 
nglish's Narrative, as stated by the 
tives of these parts to join the BAHR 
EL ÁBIAD from the east; and when 
we turn toa map, aud observe the very 
t space which lies between the 
ZREEK and the sources of 
the Ex Astan, it is quite obvious, that 
` numerous rivers of t magnitude 
mmay, and no doubt do flow therein from 
the southward, to form the Ex ABIAD. 
Had the reviewer reflected upon these 
things for one moment, he must have 
seen that the Baur EL ABrAD could 
not be the NiceR ; and he might have 
been at no loss to account for the mag- 
nitude of the river at its junction wi 
the Niux or Bruce. From this juno- 
tion to SHILLUK, situate on the ABI- 
AD, is fully 900 miles; and in this 
distance the Marec, and probably 
the other rivers running from the E., 
or rather S. E., join the Baur xL 
Asan, which will sufficiently ac- 
count for the diminished size of the 
latter at Suirtux. Also the fact of 
the two streams, THE Brus and the 
Waits Rivers, running several miles 
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after theirjunctionwithoutnitxing thelr 
waters, is a convincing proof that their 
currents are strong, particularly that 
of the Wire River, which the Quar- 
terly Review, in some of its previous 
Numbers, stated was almost stagnant, 
“rie A CANAL ;" and from which 
circumstance he to 

that it was the great drain which 

off into the Nite the waters of the 
mighty NiceR. 

At all events, here we have inform- 
ation from authority which we cannot 
doubt—from persons who were at the 
junction of these rivers, and who were 
informed by people there, the most 
likely to know, that the sources of the 
Bauer EL Asra lay to the S. W., not 
N. W., as its course would be were it 
the Nicer descending southward 

Bornov, and that two of its 
principal branches descended from E. 
or S. E. from the mountains to the 
south of SENNAAz. This testimony, 
given by the natives in these i 


is 
conclusive that they know nothing of 
the Nicer, though they are acquaint- 
ed generally with the sources of their 
own rvers. 


From the entrance of the Sraarr& 





* Since the present article was written, and after it was in 
work came into my hands. Amona the other particulars 


Tiver NIGER, omitted to be noti 


ting to the subject of the 


by the reviewers, are the following: The informa- 


tion which ENGLISH received concerning the NILE and the BAHR EL ABIAD, was 
ebtained from the people of the kingdom of SEN Naar, and from the “ few Caravan Mere 
chants” found in the market-place of SENNaaR. ** On my asking them,” says he, 


f whether the BAHR EL ABIAD was 


da LI 
ADIT, there was a Shellal, which, they believed, that boats could not 


rapid at Sulluk, or SHILLUK, could not be passed by 


» and free of Shellals or ra 


march above its Fs aes Perros 


African canoes, it miay stil] readily be so by European navigators. This is 
the more probable, as ExGL1sH informs us, that his informants had formed a similar 





-such exist, it must have been known to the natives of those parts, particularly to the 
** Caravan Merchants," even allowing that they had never been farther west than Kon- 
DOFANXN ahd DARPUR ; because, in latter ki 3 — well acquainted with 
the considerable river which flows through the bouring kingdom of Wapay, DAR 
Sarmv, ot BzRooO. This river is represented by every one as very deep, from half a 
mile toa mile broad, and navigated by boats. All the rivers in the interior, we are in. 
formed, arly the NIGER, west and east of TIMBUCTOOQ, ẹro also na by 
boats of a large size. From beyond Dar SALEY, southwards to the point where it is said 
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Or BABELMANDEB, On the east coast the Mountains ofthe Moon, and which, 


of Arnica, in about 11? N. lat, a extending across Araica ina W.S.W. 
chain of mountains commences, called direction, terminates in the west with. 


in the interior GIBEL EL Komat, or the exceeding high land on the Bseut 





to unite with, or rather to become, the BAHR EL ABIAD, the N10x cannot decrease in 
magnitude; and therefore boats could readily pass down the stream to the EGYPTIAN 
Nirr. Were this the case, these boats, this navigation, and the countries in the interior, to 
Che westward, would be known, well known, to the ** caravan merchants” and natives of 
SEXXAAR, as well as to those on the banks of tbe Bank EL AarAD and the NILE. 
TimBUCTOO is a city so celebrated, and so generally known in Northern Arnica, that 
the caravan merchants and natives of the countries which we have just been considering, 
—— unacquainted with it, is the most convincing proof, not only that no com. 

ion exists by water between it and the EGYPTIAN NILE, but, that some insur- 
mountable natural barrier of great extent intervenes between the waters which flow east 
to form the Nile, and those that flow to connect themselves with the NiGER. These 
barriers can only be wild, woody, mountainous countries, situate between the sources of 
the Bann EL ABIAD, which flows N. E. by SuiLLUX to the NILE, and the Missr- 
LAD or Gig, which flows N. W. through Dar BSALEY, and afterwards westward 
through Bornov to the NiozR. And such, Brownz, BuRKHARDT, and othera 
inform us, are the features of that portion of AFRICA. 

Consulting the pages of ExoLIsm himself, we are also better enabled to judge of 
the comparative magnitude of the BAHR EL AprAD and the BAHR EL AZREEK, than. 
from the statement in the Review. ** At the point of junction, the BAHR EL AIAD ig 
almost barred across by an island and a reef of rocks; this barrier checks its cur- 
sent, otherwise it would probably almost arrest the current of the ADIT.” With 
deference to an eye-witness, it appears to me, that what is here represented as checki 
the current of the BAHR EL AziaD at its junction, would give greater velocity to it 
and the ApiT (then not in flood, which the other was) not being greatly driven back, 
is a convincing proof, to use the words of the traveller, that ** the current of the ADIT 
ds very strong ;” and uently the volume of water it bears down, when com 
to the other, very considera The current of both is, we learn, he iir So also says. 
Isy SELIM EL AssUANY, an ARAS traveller, about the year 800. ** Their waves 

combat each other, and retain their r ive colours for nearly one day's 
journey” before their waters become blended diio pu It is curious that Isy SkeLix 
gives a similar account of the waters of the EL AznEEx that ExorLISsH does; 
namely, that they are not so sweet and pleasant to drink as those of the Astran. The 
BAHR EL AZREEX receives a very considerable river from the east, betwixt SENWAAR 
and its junction with the BAHR EL ABIAD; and yet so considerable is the former 
stream at Sennaar, (its bed half a mile broad at the commencement of the flood,) that 
ENGLIsH proceeds to argue, from the vast volume of water which it rolled down as the 
flood augmented, that its sources must be much more remote than BRUCE represente, 
This distance he estimates at 300 miles; whereas, taking into account the great bend 
of the river, the course, from its source to SENNAAR, is above 500 miles, a distance 
sufficient, in a mountainous tropical country, to account for the miignitude of the stream 
at the latter place. Besides the commencement of its inundation at SENNAAR, names 
Jy the 14th of the moon RAMADAN, and twenty days after the rise of the BAHR EL 
ABIAD, while it shews that the sources of the former are nearer than those of the lat- 
ter, establishes at the same time the fact, that none of the sources of the ADIT can be 
more remote than about the parallel of 8° or 99 N. lat. 

Previous to the commencement of the inundation, the NILE, says Exoxisn, 

ite SHENDI, is ** narrow and shallow, though its bed was frequently a mile and a 
Et broad.” This diminutive size ill accords with what it may reasonably be 
‘ged the magnitude of a stream would be before entering the NuBIAX desert, whack 
bore in its course the collected waters of the BAHR EL ÁZREEX, the BAHR EL ABIAD, 
and all the mighty rivers of central AFRICA, from DARFUR, to within 200 miles o£ 
"BixRRA Lrone. During the flood, however, the NILE presents a different appear- 
ance. Below the junction of the BAHR IL Iswoop, and above BERBER, where the 
river runs in a regular unobstructed bed, during the height of the flood it ** presents a 
truly magnificent spectacle, and is more than two miles from bank to -> The 
country between the BAHR EL AZREEK, and the Bahr el Abiad, is, says EnGt.1sn, 
** called EL Gezina, i e. the island ; because during the season of the rains, many 
rivers running from the mountains in the south into the Bane EL ABIAD, and the 
ADIT, occasion this tract to be included by rivers.” It is remarkable that IBN BE- 
LIM ÁSSUANY, the old Anapian traveller already quoted, designetes this tract of 
country by thé samé appellation“ ISLAND.” 


M2 . 
or BIAFAA, in about S? 30’ N. lat. 
&bd on the coast of the Atlantic. If 
the bearing of the chain is uniform, 
its hiphei; point will pass the lon 

of 25° east, in about 5° N. lat. In 


thia part, no doubt, are situated the that he 


remote sources of the BAHR EL ÁBIAD, 
the ehief branch of the Ecyrrian 
Wrrz, and which would correspond 
exactly, from the return of the peri- 
odical rains, with the first rise in the 
flood of that river in April, at its june- 
tion with the Baun gL AzaEEx.. The 


grand operationa of nature are, genen - which 


rally speaki unchangeable ; . and 
m AB tegi to our aid in a most 
remarkable manner, to determine the 
place where springs the Great Western 


Branch of the Nitz of Ecvrr; and 


in solving this question, to determine 
also that the latter is not the mighty 
and long sought River Niazn. 
Before entering upan the other party 
of the subject which I have at present 
in view, it may be n to re- 
— d while M. ney and 
ers who accompani expedi- 
tion mentioned, argue from theory, 
that the Ecyrrian Nirg and the 
Niour are the same river; M. Tou- 
MARD, also one of the party, argues 
most strenuously, and, I think, in so 
far as theory can be admitted into the 
question, most successfully, that it is 
not, and cannot be so, but that they 
are distinct and separate rivera. 
Leaving the Eastern, and coming to 
the Central part of Arrica, and the 
course of the rivers therein, the first au- 
thority that merits attention is the ac- 
count of the travels in 1819 of Lieute- 
nanantLvow, the companion of the late 
MrRiTcnig.Thisgentleman says, page 
122, “ I refrain from giving any opinion 
ais to the course of the Nioxn, having 
so often found how little the accounta 
concerning it are to be credited. T cers 
tainly have formed my own conjectures, 
hut may be mistaken, as ETTER 
T?HRORISTS than myself have been, on 
that most jnteresting subject.” It is 
certainly to be regretted that Lieu- 
tenant Lyon did not favour the public 
with those conjectures he had formed 
upon the course and termination of the 
IGER, the objects he was sent to as- 
certain ; conjectures too which must 
have been formed within 350 wiles of 
that river, or one of its chief branches, 
and from information received. cone 
cerning it which he then and there 
obtained. The reason of withholding 
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these copjenuareg, though is 
ae ner pfieable > but, e ids. L 
al] proceed to examine what Liema 
tenant Lyon has told us; and, in. dQ- 
ing so, I trust I shall be able to shew 
à but satis. 


three rivers raaning pa with caecis 
other, or in different direetions from 
each other, in such a short distance ; 
nor can two of these streams be sent 


the courses of the rivers, which, ac. 
cording te Buowne, _Buawugapr, 
and others, in these parts, all run fom 
S. E. and E., to W. and N. W. In 
this way we can understand these 
WaA3JUuNGA rivers, which, from pege 
126, we learn, are in these parts \(rae 
ced to a considerable distance ; an) we 
find, that while the main fresh stream 
ig runpin from S. E, to N, W., it is 
joined iu thia part of the conntry bya 
other fresh stream from the same di 
tien, and by one from the east, that is, 
from the confines of the desert country, 
which is salt or brackish. Wasunca 
being ten sar hg journey N. or N. W. of 
Wapay, will bring it about the junc- 
tion of the SHany with the Müclad, 


Gia, or Nile of Edrisi, . 
— we came to Bor- 
ort opie Gn ena ai el 
a empire capa 18, 
ton days’ journey west from the from 


runs the river. Zuad, its course from 
S. W. to N. E., of great breadth, and 
on which barges and sifialler rafts are 


used to carry across goods and passen- 
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gets. Pits river ‘flows ‘Mi such a di- 
rection, that #t'mtist be passed in the 
route from Basuztrwe to Bonwev. 
Phat this river, here called Tza», isa 
@ifférent stream from the'Great River, 
is evidetit, for in 195 we are in- 
formed that Tzapisadake,irto which 
moy streams run ; and that it is of 
pe sive in the rains ; while the river 

called -Gamwpanoo efter leaving 
Biante ; and in page 123, we are in- 
fermed that Boxnou ‘has two capitals, 
one Braniz, the most eastern, the 
other Gipvs, towards the west, which 
ure five days’ journey apart ; and ‘that 
** the river Tzap runs near both.” 
‘But the river ‘crossed in the journey 
AM c Gre to piri H most 

babiy the Smary, as the following 
Taks will i 


more particularly point 


eat. à 
Fifteen days’ journey N. by E. of 
"Bonwov, ana fated. lice A9 


wate; within à day's journey of the 


‘capital of which runs a river 
tlre M «oo, very deep, wad fall oF sah. 
which is called- by the natives Y Aoo, 
"nd by the Moors N1L, and its course 


‘is from S.-W. to N. E. Epnnist 


: KANEM u a river ; 
Deren rivers Sac os call- 
ed by Meozs and Anass the Ni 
tov the Nire of some particular place. 
‘Kt is quite evident, therefore, that 
the river here mentioned must be 
‘dee river whieh descends from the 
north, called by others the Tzap, and 
«whieh falls into the Taze Brente. 
{It eanmot be the river called by way 
‘of — the Nit, — i Ka 
NEM Bagherme, or , must 
placed wrong; but the position here 
ignaigned to t with every 
‘other authority. I have noticed'these 
‘matters principally to shew the confu- 
-ion ‘which reigns in these accounts, 
derived from different informants, not 
"yery acetate Observers ; and to point 
eut, as I shall do presently, that in 
ithe course given to these rivers, Lr- 
ev s informants Have contifned to put 
-the geographical tine 6f the bed of the 
‘rivers for their course, in the same way 
‘ae tre Arabs say the Egyptian NILE 
gees to the country of ABYSSINIA, 
"whereas every one knows it in reality 
: descends or comes from it. 

In page 141, we sre told that Rixc- 
‘Haw is three days journey N. of 
Kasuni, where is a river of the same 
‘name, which comes from the country 
B. ef Kasnna. The absurdity of this 
is self-evident, even ff it were not afa 


. Wes 
'erwarls demonstrated ‘in page 142 
where we are informed, that from 


Rinonawk to Kattacum is four 
days’ journey east, where is the riv 
Nit, or Guz, or Kartacum, whi 
runs N. E., and flows (see page 127 
across ‘the road ‘from Bornov to 
‘Kasuna, N. E.; that it is sweet, of 
great magnitude ; that it is crossed on 
‘rafts ; that it rises periodically, ‘and 
-overflows the country during the rains. 
‘This seeming contradiction, however, 
‘in the course of these rivers, (for it ts 
evident they are not the same) is clear- 
‘ed up in page 133, where it is statell 
that a traveller named MusTAPRÁ 
told Lieutenant Lvow, that he hað 
himself passed three rivers in ‘the 
‘country of Kasrwa all running, as he 
thinks, FROM *rAsT TO WEST, one of 
-which only was very considerable, very 
deep, and passed in'boats and by rafts. 
The following is the order of their 
‘distances and ings from KAsHNA; 
viz. KAsuNA to the river RiNGHAM, 
‘seven days’ journey east. This river, the 
smallest, is narrow, but deep, and the 
"water quite sweet. ‘The town of SAN- 
kana is one day's journey east from 
it. From Kasnwa to the river Doo- 
“DROO, is nearly six days’ journey south. 
On this river there are numerous ca- 
‘noes hollowed out of a single tree, and 
used both for fishing and as‘ ferry- 
boats. From KAsnNA to KATTAGUM 
is ten days’ journey S. E. There tHe 
'river is at all times large, and after 
rains overflows the country. Here it 
-is evident that it is the same river 
which flows past both the latter places, 
FROM EAST TO WEST, while the river 
Rivonau must be a different stream, 
‘and one of those, perhaps that river 
which descends from the country of 
AcADEZ or the mountainous districts, 
to the northwards, or rather north- 
eastward of that place. 
One thing is abundantly plain, and it 
“ts worthy of remark, that not only rivers, 
"but great rivers, are numerous in those 
‘countries, a fact which augurs moun- 
"teinous, woody, and fertile districts, 
‘as LEo ArRICANUS and others stated, 
and not burning sandy wastes, as mo- 
dern geographers have imagined. The 
‘soil of the country of Acanez, says 
L*xon, 1S9, is earth, not sand, 
quite covered with trees, 
corn, and vegetables, are plentiful. 
The country of Goosen is equally fer- 
tile and fine, the towns laid out in 


- streets, and the inhabitants fair, as 


Low heard and saw verified in the 


«2$ 


pans an unfortunate female, who 
ad been kidnapped and carried away 
from that country into Moorish slavery, 

In page 132, we are informed that 
from Kasuna to Noorry, or NvrrE, 
a country on the borders of the NiLz, 
where HornemMan died, is 20 days’ 
journey west, while in pages 134 and 
142, the route is thus, and probably 
more accurately, laid down, vis. KAsu- 
wa to Sax Bartroo, nine and a half 
day's journey west—a walled town 
three days’ jouaNEY east of GOOBER, 
which again is one day's journey east 
of Kinet, — Cast, the port ra — 
8A, or perhaps more properly o 
country of Houssa, add apoi the real 
Nicer, or JorrBA. Kisnix is three 
days N. E.,of Baxxanzz, the chief 
town of Noom, in all, 16 days’ and a 
half's journey from Kasana to Nyr- 
rz, by this route. 

Noofy, or Nvrrz, being well known 
to be situated upon the real Nicer, I 
shall proceed to bring down the course 
of this river to that place, according to 
the accounts obtained by Lyon. The 
river at Kasra, the port of 'T1wsuc- 
700, called Jor184, is very broad ; large 
boats from JiNNx come down to this 
place to unload ; and some persons re- 
ported, that in dry seasons a camel 
might pass the river without swim- 
ming. From Timsucroo, the river 
flows E. by Downa, Sarra, and 
through Mect1, to KisBr or Casi, as 
before stated, three days N. of Noory. 
Cass, as has been stated, is the port of 
Houssa, two days’ — theri- 
ver, which is in part confirmed by the 
travels of Bousexer, a Foulah chief 
from the SeNrGAL, who, on a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, embarked at Jinne, 
ii i one month from thence travel- 
led to Houssa, “ partly on the river." 
From Noory, the Niaxn flows down 
to Y AooRIE er Yaoora, distant seven 
days journey, below which place, at 
Boussa, Parr perished. From Y 40a- 
na, the river runs to Finpag or FEL- 
LATA, distant three days’ journey, a 
country S. W.of Kasana, which king- 
dom the river passes thirteen days’ jour- 
ney S. of the capital, and it again 


makeg its appearance four days’ jour- . 


ney W.S.W.of the capital of Bornou. 

50 far the accounts by Lyon. But 
it is quite evident from these accounts, 
even did we not know it from other 
quarters, that there is a great blank— 
a widc space between the Nicer, bent 
from the E. and running S. at Noory, 
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and the river which pesees nine days 


journey (another account says thirteen 


days) S. of Kassua, running W., 
and in which space the course o£ both 
rivers declines so mach to the S. as 
to be ont of the route of travellers 
going either to the E. or the W. in 
the great commercial districts of Afri- 
ca; and therefore they assume, that the 


river, though running in an ite 
direction, which they fall in with after 
ing Kasuna, in the road to Boz- 


wou, is the Niozn, which they left at 
YAoona. Numerous exam j 

be given of similar though iu 
African travellers; but as they are 
familiar to all who have turned their 


mains to be stated from Lxow's boek, 
decisive of the course of the Niazr, 
and which is, (see p. 151,) that “ the 
people from Noory go co 


nstanily 
Jrom thence to the Great Sra fo trade 


with WRITES, and beck 
ware, brandy, puwder, and * 
This is the trade carried on with Eu- 


ropeaus in the Bigbts of Bewin and 
Brarra; and though it is not here said 
that it was upon and by the river that 
this trade wascarried on, the informant 
evidently means that it was so, aud 
which we know from other authorities 
is really the case. 
Withafew remarksmore, I shall clone 
this part of the subject, and shall pro- 
ceed to apply these observations to elu- 
cidate what is to be found in those 
rts S. of KasuNA, mentioned as a 
ind of blank in the course of the ri- 
vers. ' WANGARA," says Lyon, p. 
148, “ is said to be S. of Kasuna, a 
low country, and inundated by rivers 
during the rains.” Bounzxkmm, ak 
ready mentioned, (see Classical. Jour- 
pal, says he beard of Waneana, 
which he describes as lying south of the 
JoLIBA, and being overflowed by that 
river, as EovPr is by the Nixie. When 
Bouszxrzz says WANGARA lay to the 
S. of the JorinA, and yet was inunda- 
ted by that river, it is evident that he 
means WANGARA lay to the S. of hia 
line of journey, betwixt the place 
where he left that river to go to Hovs- 
8A, and the place where he again fell 
in with a river in his journey æst- 
ward to Bornou. Wancana isa 
country, then, S. of Kasuna s consi- 
derable distance, and which, as all ay- 
thorities state, is intersected by nume- 
13 ; 
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roas rivers, snd widely and deeply in- 
undated during the month of August. 
The reason is obvious. It is in this 
part of Aratca that all the vast rivers 
from the S.E., the N.E., and the N. 
join their streams, forming the great 
river, Gra of Pro.emy, second only 
to the NicEr, and which it unites a lit- 
tle further to theS. W. That this junc- 
tion of numerous streams in this part 
of Araica, is the cause of the inunda- 
tions, can scarcely admit of a doubt; 
while, if we are to judge of the cause, 
as we may do from what takes place in 
other parts of the globe, in similar 
eases, all doubts must vanish, and 
the fact stand established beyond ca- 
wil or dispute. "Thus we learn from 
ErirmiNsTOMx's Mission to CABUL, 
that similar Ae dis E in 
thas partof the Pu ns aB where tlle great 
branches of the Inpus join eaeh shee: 
and afterwards unite with the master 
stream, ‘The is so applicable to 
the point before us, so clearly elucida- 
tory of the cause of the inundation in 
WAwNGAAA, 60 well known and celebra- 
ted allover Ararca from the earliest re« 
cords, that I shall.here transcribe it: 
“For fifty coss above MITTANDAKOT, 
where it, the Inpus, receives the ri- 
vers of the Puxsas, it runs nearly pa- 
rallel to them, and at Oocu, which is 
forty coss up, the distance across is not 
above ten miles. The space is one com- 
sbeet of water in the months of 
uly and August, and the villages are 
only tem; , with a few excep- 
tions." Such, no doubt, is the African 
WaNGARA inundated in August by 
the concentrated floods of several ri- 
vers, each equal in magnitude to any 
in the Punsas. 
. Enough, I conceive, bas been said, to 
shew, even from the confused and scan- 
information furnished by Lyon, that 
Niczrn continues its course to the 
after being joined, to the S. of 
YdoonA, and to the SW. of Wan- 
GARA, by the Gir or NILE oF THE 
Ngeanozs, ing along, in its accu- 
mulated flood, all the waters in eastern 
Azsica, W. of the sources of the 
Baur ELABIAD, the kingdemof Dar- 
confines 


FUR, and the of the desert 
ME. and N. ° 
Before proceeding to the informa- 


tion which I have lately received, re- 
the rivers w. enter the At- 


—— in the Detta,.which forms the * who has since, duri 


Bieuts or Bewtn and Biarra, and 
M VoL. XIII. 
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their communication with the interior, 
it may be necessary to say a few words 
upon the source of the great western 
branch of the Ntszr—the JortsA. In 
my work on the geography of northern 
CENTRAL AFRICA, p. 59, I had, upon 
the data furnished by M. Moutien, 
laid down the source of that river in 
about N. lat. 9, and W. long. 10. I 
there shewed, that M. MorrikN had 
laced its sources too much both to the 
v. of the equator, and to the E. of 
Tremso, from calculating the days" 
journies from the latter place at nearly 
one-half too much as made good on the 
general bearing. Farther investigation 
and research have ascertained my view 
of the niatter to have been correct. 
In the account of a journey of disco- 
vey from Srerra Leone into the im- 
or, undertaken by Captain Arzx- 
ANDER Gorpon Larne, by the au- 
thority of the Governor of that set- 
tlement, the source of the Jotrsa is 
placed by him in the mountain named 
Loma, 9° 36’ W. long., and 9° 15’ N. 
lat., 120 miles S.E. from Trzw50, and 
210 — from sheer eres 
corresponding very accurately ind 
with the point, where, from totally 
different data, I had placed the source 
of this mighty and interesting stream. 
I come now to the important and 
satisfactory information which I have 
Jately received, both verbally and in 
writing, from persons of intelligence 
and veracity, concerning the rivers 
which enter the sea in the Bicuts or 
BENIN ANDBiArAA. Thesepersonsare 
Enn of character, knowledge, 
and education, and who have traded to, 
and been upon all these rivers in their 
regular commercial pursuits during the 
space of the last forty-five years. They, 
every one of them, and above all, those 
of the longest experience, hold but one 
opinion — the subject, viz. that the 
vers in that part of the coast are out- 
lets of a great river descending from 
the heart of the interior—in fact of 
the Nicer, and this opinion some 
of them strongly urged to Mr Park, 
previous to his setting out on his last 
unfortunate j 2 
The — received in Liver- 
POOL, is m persons of great 
experience, more especially from one 
tleman of known character, former- 
y an officer in his Majesty's navy, and 
the last twenty- 
five years, iis: ed vessels enga- 
3 
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in trade, not the alave-trade, buts covered with å 


air and honourable commerce, to that 
part of Africa, on his own account, 
and in company with others. This in- 
formation is particularly valuable, and 
claims in order the first notice. I shall 
give it as nearly as possible in his own 
' Words :—~ 
* Tur Rio ps Formosa hasa depth 
of fifteen feet wateron the bar. The tide 
flows at full, and changes at six o'clock, 
and rises to the height of six feet. The 
eourse into Benin, as far as Recacio, 
is about N.E. by N., and from thence 
to Gatto, E.N.E., about fifty miles. 
The King of Benn lives about fifty 
miles from Gatto, and is worshipped 
asa god by his subjects. From the S.E. 
head of the R10 px Formosa, or Be- 
nin River, the coast lies S.S.E., thirty 
leagues to Care Formosa. The ri- 
vers Escravos, Forcados, Dos Romos, 
Dodo, and four creeks, enter the sea 
in this distance. None of these rivers 
are more than a quarter of a mile 
broad. The depth of water on the bars 
does not exceed two fathoms. The 
land on both sides the Rro ne Foano- 
sa is low, and intersected with creeks, 
with intervening clumps of trees, and 
patches of Guinea-grass. The first 
town is Salt Town, on the N.E. side ; 
the next, Fish Town, on the N. W. side ; 
the next, Loboo, or Bobe, on the S.E. ; 
the next, Wacoos Town, on the N.W. ; 
New Town, on the S.E.; and Reg- 
gio Town, on the N.W.; from whence 
to GATTO is fourteen leagues, through 
a narrow creek of that name, only na- 
vigable for very small vessels. The 
appearance of the land in the interior, 
. as far as I have been, is in general low, 
but there are many ridges, thatappear to 
be sixty or seventy feet high, tapering 
gently from N.E. to S.W. and covered 
with trees. From Care Formosa, the 
coast runs E. to Bonny, with six in- 
termediate rivers; the firstriver, which 
is called Nun, opens when bearing 
N.E., and is accessible, having twoand 
a half fathoms on the W. side; the 
fecond river, St Juhn’s, opens when 
bearing N.E. by E.; the third river 
is called St Nicholas, and opens when 
bearing N. N. W.; the fourth river, 
` St Barbara, opens when bearing N.E. 
by N. ; the fitth river, St Bartholemeo, 
opens when bearing N.; and Som- 
brero, or the sixth river, opens when 


ers in & N.N.E. direction, 


nected with another bank 
of seven miles' extent, 


matigrove-tfees, growing 
apparently out of the water. ALI. THE 


BIVERS HAVE BARS. ACROSS THES. 
None of the rivers between Carr For- 
M08A and Bonny open more than two 


nts of the compass. Borsay,. Old 
Calaba r,and Del Rey rivers, open each 
near four points of the compass, which 
shews their superior magnitude, and 
may also enable you to judge o£ the 
magnitude of the others. From Sox- 
BAERO, there is a sand-bank stretch- 


ing to the southwafd, as far as Fockee, 


where it is bounded by a line of break- 
called the 
Western Breakers. This bank is con- 
two bars 
the Bal. 
cur. The passage between the Balcur 
and Western Breakers forms the cham- 
nel into Bonny. The depth of water 


on the outer bar is three and three and 


a half fathoms, between the bars five 
fathoms, when over the ¿iazer bars it 


— to twelveand thirteen fathoma, 
gr 


ually shoeling to the anchorage at 
Bonny Town, w itis ten fathoms. 
The course up the river is N.E., twelve 


miles from the outer bar to the town 
of Bonny. The river Del Rey is about 


twelve miles from. Backasey Point, om 
the W., to you de varias cus 
course up to De point is a 

N. by E., with six to four fathoms 
water. Cape Cameroons, (of which more 
presently,) lies in 3? $7’ N. let. The 
N.E. end of FzawAsDo Po, bears 
from Cupe Cameroons S.W. distant 
twelve leagues. PRincr’s Iatawp bears 
S.W. by S. from-Feananno Po, dis- 


tant twenty-eight leagues ; the island 
of St Tuomas bears S.W. twenty- 


seven leagues from Pnixcz's ISLAND, 
and thei of AxNABON bearsS. W. 


— — oe ole 
irty to forty miles im length, i 
most luxuriantly fertile. Its no 

extremity lies in S? 40’, its southern 


from 
eastern 
entrance of the Del Rey River. From 
thence to Bimbix the distance is five 
leagues ; from Fimbiatothė False Cape, 
four and a half leagues ; and two miles 


bearing N. by W. None of these ri- « farther is the Truc Cape, which lies án 


vers, except 
explored. The whole of this coast is 


e river Nun, have been 3?25' N.]at., according tetormeobgerva- 


tions. Zn old maps, the wholéof thie coast 
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às laid down wrmmg, particularly the 
tudes. The plant Thich produces 
indigo is indigenous to the soil of Bz- 
mz» and Bowny. The cotton thread 
is always dyed before it is woven and 
dressed. . i i E 
nwity in:dressing it. 5 cane, 
the Bourben species, mp 


pearance. 
Vantazes in the Bight of B1arnA, which 


possess, 
o the many surfs on the beach, 
which preclude all intercourse, parti- 
culerly on the Gold Coast. The reli- 
gien of this portion of WESTERN A- 
FRICA; is Polytheism. They believe in 
and evil spirits. At Anprau, 
worship the Dog; at CALABAR, 
the Shark ; at Bonny, the Jnguana, 
and Snake; on the Grain Coast, the 
Goat is worsbi ; on the Mara- 
GETTA Coast, Devil, with many 
other idols. Circumcision is common 
at Bonny, and they have many Scrip- 
ture names among them. „Their sen- 
tences abound in vowels, and generally 
terminate in them. The horrid prac- 
tice of impaling a young pereon alive, 
is common. 
- *'Thegeneral direction of the current 
slong the coast is easterly, varying in 
velocity from twelve to thirty miles in 
twenty-four hours; but at the full 
and the change it runs with much 
greater velocity. In the — of Gui- 
mea, two currents meet in the vicinity 
of FzaxAxDOo Po; the one from the 
westward along the coast of Guinea, 
and the other frosp the southward, 
from the Coast of Angola." So strong 
are these currents, and so revert 
the body of water brought down by 
the united streams of the Bonny and 
New Calabar river, that, on the bars, 
where the water is thirty-three feet 
deep,the breakers, jn ordinary weather, 
are. so terrific, that it damps the-heart 
of the boldest seaman to venture 
ugh them, even when it is certain 
€ ere is not the grani danger 
vessel striking. In piloting H. 
M. S. Myamipon, the first British 
ship of war that ever entered Bonny 
River over these bars, “ the scene,” 
continues the gentleman, my inform- 
ant, ** was so terrible irons — 
ing-billows running mast high, that, 
while I, who was well acquainted with 


497 
the , knew — was net the 
danger, her Captain, a brave 
man and a gallant officer, repeatedly 
expressed himeelf,.that all was lost |" 
So mighty — — of fresh 
water brought down e various 
zivers in the. Delta, that frequently, 
when at the distance of twenty-five 
miles from Care Formosa, vessels 
are found to be sailing for hours 
together in fresh water, witheut 
the smallest mixture of the. water 
of the ocean. Sir Groncs CoLLIER, 
sent out two years ago. by Govern» 
ment, to survey this part of the coast 
of Arrica, and the island of Fen 
NANDO Po, in his report, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, gives 
a similar account of several of th 
rivers, and states, that Care Foanmoe 
8A is not a part of the main land, but 
an island, formed by the branches of 
these rivers. The rush of water which 
issues from the outlet of the Bonny 
River is so powerful, that he considers 
it can only proceed from its being one 
of the eri bou cfinrés af a great river.— 
** The colour of the water in the 
Bight of Biafra,” says my judicious 
LivzarooL t, ** is the 
same as that in the Bay of Azouxia 
and IN THE GuLPH or Pani." 

The whole of these rivers commu 
nicate with each other. This is the . 
moet important feature of the whole, 
as shewing their connexion with one 
parent stream in the interior. In the 
words of my LivERrooL correspond- 
ent, “ In running down the coast, the 
great River VorTrA may be seen as far 
as PorozE, running ina S.S. E. direction 
to its embouchure. This rivér is oon- 
nected with the Gazat LAKE, part of 
which is called Crapoo by the natives 
of Lacos. Cradoo Lake is connected 
with the River Formosa, the For- 
mosa with the New CALABAA, and 
the six intermediate rivers between 
Carr Formosa and Bonny.  Bonay 
River is connected with the OLp C4- 
LABAB, Old Calabar with the Der 
Rey ; and the natives say, there is an 
inland communication between the 
Det Rey and Cameroons Hiver, by 
means of a creek ; but I do not belieye 
it. The water communication by 
creeka from Lacos to Benin, Warre, 
New Calabar, Bonny, and Old Calabar, 
actually exists. I HAVE SENT AND. 
RECEIVED LETTERS BY MESSENGERS 
TO AND FROM ALL THOSE PLACES BY 
MEANS OF THESE WATER COMMUNI- 


D 
cations. North of the Cameraons 
River, the coast terminates in the iœ 


credibly land of Camnnoens. It 
may ee in , thirty 
leagues off; and such is its height, that 


though only 3° 37’ removed from the 
equator, IT I8 COVERED WITH SNOW, 
DEEPEST WHEN THE SUN HAS RIS 
GREATEST NORTHERN DECLINATION ; 
aad the reason why the snow is seen 
upon it when the sun’s declination is 
north, and consequently nearest to it, 
rather than when his declination is 
greatest south, and et the 


lasts till September, when the Smokes 
anang da the whole —— 
t heat, is enveloped in ex 
vapours This js the most unhealthy 
dangerous season for Europeans. 

Bat to come to the communication 
with the interior. And here I shall 
use the words of my different Liver- 
roo. informants, which I shall give in 
the first person throughout. “At Lacos 
and Waypan I have conversed with 
rur reddas of the interior, who sta- 
ted that they came from a far country 
BEYOND Houssa, and that they cross- 
ed an immense lake like the sea, which 
was connected with a large river and 
. numerous creeks. "They stated that 
the le of that country were white, 
ind hel long hair; and as they fre- 


quently made use of the word * Ar- 
LAH, when ing of these people, 


I imagine they must have meant 
Anass. Toone of them I shewed a hu- 
man figure in Muwno's plates, where- 
in the arteries were exposed to view, 
when he stated, that there were as 
many lakes in the interior as were 
arteries in the human body ; and that 
these lakes were connected with the 
VorLTA, Cradoo Lare, and that he 
had gone by water to Benrn. The 
natives of Lacos also say, that the 
great lake in the interior, which is con- 
nected with the Cradoo Lake, 18 LIKE 
A SEA ; and that they had been seve- 
` ral days and nights in crossing it, oa 
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Brass Paa country, out of the silk- 
cotton tree. The natives of that coun- 
try cut the tree down, and burn out 
the middle, after which they sell them 
to the Eboes at Bonny. Higher up, 
these canoes are built of a speciei of 
mahogany that grows in the vicinity 
of Bonny. With these canoes they 
oe up the A s, into the interior, and 
whenarm ui for war, th 
have really a fortidable z 
The river Bonny is not navigable for 
large ships for more than six miles 
above the anchorage, on aceount of 
sand-banks, but large canoes, seventy 
feet in length, COME PROM aw IN- 
CREDIBLE DISTANCE, PROM A N.N.R. 
DIRECTION. I understand the natives, 
who come in them, PREFER com1xc 
BY WATER FROM A GREAT DISTANCE, 
BECAUSE THE COUNTRY ALONG THE 
COURSE OF THE RIVER IS MORE FER- 
TILE AND PRODUCTIVE. 

Such are the most material features 
of the informetion which I received 
verbally and in writing from different 
gentlemen in Liverpool, which, so far 
as it goes, is clear, convincing, and sa- 
tisfactory. I now come to i tion 
derived a nativeof this city, * who 





* Glasgow. 


1998) a a dong 


particularly 
— — vio left it only last year, 
and is now, I believe, again on his 

voyage out to those places. 
The Cradoo lake, which meets the 
river Lagos at its entrance into the 
sen, is, he states, a branch of the great 

river si prc gs lake is very 

deep, and its bread s at about thirty 
miles from ite mouth, sixteen or eigh- 
teen miles. The current in it sets from 
the eastward, at the rate of three knots 
an hour. A 


ediy visi the Rio DE —— 
This melle river is fully three and a 
half miles broad at its mouth, having 
in it two bars of mud, with fifteen fees 
water oneach, AND STRONG BREAKERS. 
He had been up this river with the 
schooner about -six miles. Ite 
course inclines north, or sbout N.N.E. 
Nunereus — — of — 
very large, diverge from it to 
south, particularly about forty miles 
from its mouth. On the side, 
with the exception of Lagos, and 
Gatto Creeks, any streams which di- 
verge from or join it, are so small as 
to to resemble rivulets. He had been at 
Gatto, up the creek of that name, 
which is twenty-three miles from the 
Rio de Formosa, and there the Gatto 
stream is about one mile and a half 
broad, and two fathoms , with a 
current. The river Foa- 
mosa, at & short distance above its en- 
trance, is from three to five miles broad. 
At the distance of sixty-six miles from 
the sca, it is three, ee a ae 
; three, and, in some p 
fathoms deep. The insani oor 
pid, always muddy, but parti 
so during the flood, when ppi 
— toa brown: The current, du- 
ring this period of the inundation, 
rans at the rate of seven or eight knots 
per hour. The natives then are care- 
not to keep their canoes stem on, as, 
were they to do so, they state that the 
force of the currents would capsize 
them. ‘The river brings down numbers 
of large floating islands, and abounds 


' with numerous deep He 
saw no such currents, either at sea, or 
in any other river on the cosst of 
Africa, the Conco, as he saw. 
in the Rro nr Fonmosa during the 
flood. Even in the best weather, and: 
during the dry season, when the stream - 
is lowest, the Formosa is always dark: 
and muddy, like the stirring up of a: 
pond which has a muddy bottom. The- 
stream gets deeper the farther it is as» 
cended. It has no shelving banks or 
shores, but is to the 


mae is a dead level. He partion 
larly remarked the fine level banks. 
which wis a detp stratum of vegetale 
w. was a stratum 
alluvial mould, such as in other quar- 
ters of the world is brought down and: 
deposited by large rivers. At the dis- 
tance of sixty-six miles from the mouth. 
of the river, which was the farthest 
point to which he aseended, and from 
the mast of the schooner, seventy feet. 
above the level of the water, he leoked, 
bat could ive no high land to the 
wet nanh. dr east, as far as his eye 
could reach. "In thaz fine climate 
lands, had there been such, would 
visible at the distance nf perhaps 150 


About two years ago, being at Siza- 
na LEONE, Ke fell in with a Spanish 
Captain named JuLiAN, a very intelli- 


gent gentleman, w to 
those parts for — and 
who, pe e trade, 

had captured by a British 


RET TEE and carried into SizgaA 
Leong for adjudication. This. manm 
had made very accurate observations 
on these parts of Arnica, and told my 
informant that he was well acquaint- 
ed with — mie Rag Formosa, and 
that he p it, in s slave ves- 
sel ae è — size, — ed) 
m windings of course ineluded 

and mi M have proceeded much far- 
ther, bad his business led him. Manyof 
his countrymen, he affirmed, had been. 
still farther up the river, ing on s 
trade in slaves. The line of the bed of 
the river, he stated, runs nearly north, 

in this respect with the di- 
rection given to it in the maps publish. 





* At this distance, he must have been within about 200 miles of Boussa, where 
PARK perished, and very near the junction of the Great River from the East. 


ed for the use of the French navy du- 
ring the governmass of BUONAPARTE, 
At the extreme distance, where Cap- 
tain JULIAN $ the stream was 
three mi , three and five fa- 
thoms deep, and becoming broader as 
he advanced upwarda. At the distance 
of abont 200 miles (allowing for wind- 
inge 135) from tbe sea, several very 
large streams branched off tothe senth- 
ward and eastward, in breadth resem- 


My informant 

caw himself many Spanish vessels in 
the Rio pz Formosa, engaged in the 
slave e,.some of them: above 100 
s burthen, which he knew had been 

up the river toa great distance. Even. 
during the greatest strength of the 
flood, during the rainy season, he said, 
could carry vessels up the river 

with considerable speed. The way 
they adopted was this: The natives of 
the surrounding country.could be hired 
very cheap. Wath their assistance they 
bound lines to the large trees on the 
banks of the river, and then warped 
the vessel up to that point; and thus 
repeating the operation, they could 
make good a distance of twenty miles 
in one day. The chiefs and people 
were most anxious to trade, Ml open 
& friendly communication with them, 
shewed no jealousy or alarm what- 
ever, and EXPRESSED THEIR WISH 
RATHER TO TRADE IN PRODUCE THAN 
IN SLAVES. One chief on the banks 
of the river, had actually prohibited the 
trade in slaves in his dominions. They 
prefer the British merchants aud their 
goods to those of any other nation ; and 
about Orn CaLABan, numbers can 


TIT write the English language 


While 1 ing in the River Formosa 
with his vessel, he was daily in the ha- 
bit of trading with the people, and 
Ageing others from the interior pass 
him in thatched. canoes, some 
of them rowed by thirty oars, which 
hed come down the river, from such 
a distance that they had occupied, 
in their voyages, two and three moons. 
These canoes, in which they traded, 
were large, and covered at each end 
with grass, or skins, or both. He 


 EumoPz, as that 
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heard the natives, vwbothus 3lesconded 
the river, talk of Y acorna,Howssa, the 
oo and TimsuctToo, te y all 

e of coming down from inte- 
T in their tradin voyages hy water, 
and asserted that '6 was A Wa- 
TER COMMONICATION from that past 
of the coast ** so nean TiMBUCTOO," 
which city, they stated, was about four 
miles from the Josias. He purchesed 
often from these native traders from 


and other plates pertionlarly a 
tooth about 200 Ibe. in weight, which 
purchased it from said 


cutee of ivory and which 


Gunpowder, gune, 
süpar, and iar in great demand. 
ane er — = — the interior. 
They prefer the white brought from 
manufactured | 
themselves is of a brown celeur. t 
is a great article of commerce, and 
eagerly purchased for the interior maz- 
kets, from whence the Gum Sudan 
and ivory are chiefly brought. 
Rice 1s most abundant upon the 
banks of the rivers. Indian corn, mil- 
let, and teak timber of superior i. 
ty, cover the face of the country. 
oil and -wine are to be had in 
plenty. Gold dust is also to be obtain- 
ed in rores — aging 
ü pine-apples, oranges, 
* very abandene The women dress 
very gaily, and are fond of show. Ban- 
dana handkerchiefs, and gaudy cot- 
tons, arein much request them. 
The bottom of the sea off the const 
of the Delta, is a deep mud, very tens- 
gious, and a small anchor lodged in it 
holds a vessel with great effect. The 
current frequently runs to the east with 
a velocity equal to two and three knots 
an hour. The mouth of Bonny River 
is very wide and deep, with t 30 
feet water on the breakers. The cur- 
rent from the river, and also in the 
sea, is here very strong. The River 
Bonny, above its mouth, is inferior to 
the Rio nz Formosa. New Calabar 
is a large river, but not 20 wide as the 
Formosa. At forty miles fram the 
14 
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sea, thé New Calabar averages five fa- 
thoms in depth ; but the current is not 
so rapid as in the Bonny or the Fos- 
mosa. The land above Cameroons, he 
adds, is very high. - 

Except from the lips of E ns, 
after they shall have traversed the in- 
terior countries. of Araica, through 
which the Nicze and his tributary 
streams How, we ean scarcely expect 
clearer or more convincing evidence 
than what has now been adduced, 
to enable us to decide, that in the 
Bighte of Benin and Brarza lie the 
embouchures of that great river which 
waters Northern Central Araica. The 
namber and magnitude of the rivers 
in that pert of the African coast, and 
their communication with each other 
near that coast, are all ascertained, 
from undeniable evidence ; and the con- 
curring testimony of all the natives, 

to establish, that all these streams 
iverge from one t river in the 
interior. Their positions, bearings, and 
courses, render it impossible that this 
can otherwise. The soil around 
them, the bars in their mouths, (ne» 
ver found but in rivers whose courses 
are very long,) the phenomena at ses 
amd on shore, m that part of the 
coast, present us with the same appear- 
ances as are met with at the mouths 
of other primary rivers, such as the 
Gances, the Woroea, the NILE, the 
Dawussz, the Oronoaque, aud the 
Miss1s61?r:. The latter, after a course 
of 4000 miles, is so scattered in the 
— it rey — it enters 
Gulph o exico, the princi 
branch is but narrow, and ag "mid m 
feet deep at low water. The magni- 
tude and superiority of the NicEa, 
comparing ite different estuaries to 
the Mussissirri, are thus shewn in a 
very striking manner. No river, of a 
size suficient to separate into so many 
branches of such force and magnitude, 
ean be formed betwixt the lat. of 6° 
N. the coast of Benin, and 13? lat. N. 
a distance of 450 miles, the utmost 
distance that the chain of mountains 
asserted to run across AFRICA, can be 
removed, in order to afford the Nicer 
a passage south of Kasuna and Goo- 
DER to the , 80 as to run to 
the Ecrrtian NILE ; nor is it possi- 
ble that so many separate rivers could, 
within such s short space, from east to 
west, be formed to the south of such a 
chain of hills, should such really ex- 
ist, forming an impenetrable barrier 


'Srerra Lzone, who had 
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to the waters running on the north 
thereof. In the present state of our in- 
formation, it may therefore be safely 
stated, that tbe Niczr entera the At- 
lantic Ocean. That it flows to the east- 
ward to the NiLE—-or that it is lost in 
& lake'in the interior—is possible— 
— possible, but by no means pro- 


e. 

The state of uncertainty, could any 
real uncertainty reniain, cannot be of 
long duration. We are informed by 
the Quarterly Review, that there is the 
best reason to believe, that Dr Oun- 
Ney and Lieutenant CLarreaton, 
who went into the interior of Africa, 
by the way of Trrrot: and Mour- 
Z0ox, are safe in Borwou, and pere 
haps by this time on their way thence 
to Kerrt; and the well-known tra» 
veller, Captain Gordon, left Carro in 
May last, to go up the NILE, to exe 
plore the sources of the Baur xL 
ABIAD, determined to accomplish his 
object, or to perish in the attempt. 
The attention of those frequenting the 
Bights of Benin and Brarsaa, for the 

of trade, is also now so much 
a to this subject, that we can- 
not fail to receive some most satisfac- 
tory accounts from that quarter, from 
whence the course of the Niczr ought 
certainly, as the most judicious, the 
easiest, and safest route, to have been 


it is now more than twenty-five 
yana — my — hey first — 

to geogra i t of Afa 
rica—seven, e 1 first Tblished te 
the world an abstract of the opinion I 
had formed upon these subjects—aad 
three years since these were embodied 
in memorials, accompanied by a map, 
and laid before his Majesty's Govern« 
ment, several weeks before Mr Du- 
puts, lately British Consul at AsH AxN- 
TEE, came home from that place with 
information which he had there obe 
tained from Moon and Aras travel- 
lers, that the N16 really entered the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the Bights of Bre 
win and Brarga. Why Mr Durus 
has remained so long silent upon this 
important subject, I know not ; but ii 
the fact here stated, I cannot be mis- 
taken, having, when in London at the 
time of his arrival, derived my infor 
mation from the who ined 
him the appointment, and also from a 
fellow- in the same ship from 
the fact 
from Mr Durvts himself, and saw him 


482 
Tavie his map during the voyage 


e. 

In all my researches on this subject, 
and these have not been few, truth has 
been my sole object. I depreciate not 
the labours of others en: in the 
same inquiry, though they form differ- 
entopinions from mine. From their la- 
bours and researches I have, in more 
instances than one, drawn the clearest 
— — hic gems of bass 
tru e geographical system 
view of Northem Africa, which I 
have advanced. In noticing the vo- 
lume which I published on this sub- 
ject, the Quarterly Review, summer 
1822, instead of answering my reason- 
ing or the faets adduced, sneeringly 
remarks, that my map of Northern 
Arnica was formed in my closet. 
Nothing else was ever pretended. My 
map of Arrica was indeed, but from 
good—the best authority, formed in m 
closet, just as that map was form 
which delineated the paseage from the 
Atlantic Ocean into the Pacific, byBrx- 
RING'8 Straits, and the Great Polar 
Basin, into which a certain great Profes- 
sor in our northern climates, notwith- 
‘standing his freezing powers, tumbled 
headlong, and was ly soused for 
his incredulity. It is by no means im- 
probable, that the Nrezr may prove a 
similar, but more tepid basin for the 
Quarterly Reviewer ; and all the harm 
any one can wish him, is a good dack- 
ing in its waters on the shores of the 
GorrH or Guinea, for his obstinacy 
in carrying them through deserts, and 
over hills, to the Bana EL ABIAD, in 
the face of all correct i tior. 
With one other remark I shall com- 
clude this letter, which has increa- 
sed beyond the bounds I anticipated. 
In the Number of 1822, just alluded 
to, the Quarterly Review asserts, that 
all the rivers which flow and form the 
Delta, in the Bights of BENIN AND 


i [On reference to Mr M‘Queen’s ingenious work on the Geogra 
ern Central Africa, our readers will find a Map which will 
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e 
L April, 
Brava, spring in, and proceed from, 
that mighty chain of hills, of which the 
high land of Cameroons forms the ter- 
mination on the shores of the Atlantie ; 
and that from the condensation of the 
clouds amongst these lofty mountains, 


‘and eonsequent heavy rains, those 


streams are swelled into great rivers 
in rumpi (ang courses. Were 
this the case, those rivers would be 
found descending from the E. S. E., 
whereas all the chief branches unques- 
tionably descend from the N. N. E. 
Also, were the sources of these rivers 
in the chain of hills mentioned, sod 
at a considerable distance im the inte- 
rior, as from their magnitade they 
must necessarily be, then these sour- 
ces would approach tewards the sour- 
ces of the Baur xr Asian, in those 
latitudes where the rains commence 
immediately after the vernal equinox ; 
and — the rivers im the 
Bights of Biarza anp Benin would 
be flooded in April, whereas they do 
not begin to rise till June, nor reach 
their height till September. Ie is 
worthy of remark also, that the Re- 
viewer now places a chain of impassa- 
ble mountains to the east of the Bight 
of BtArnA, (as is really the case,) and 
in that portion of AFRICA, : 
which, some years ago, he decidedly 
carried (but in his closet) the Nicex 
southward to the Congo. 
Notwithstanding these errors*and 
inconsistencies, the Quarterly Review 
deserves great praise for what it has 
done—what it wishes to do—what it 
done in Arnica ; and I sincere] 
ope, that in the year 1823, it wi 
erown its labours in that way, by 
bringing geietiy and correctly the wa- 
ters of the mighty Nicer into the 
N.E. corner of the Gulph of Guinea. 
| I am, &e., 
. James M‘Quren. 
Glasgow, March 28, 1823. 


y of North- 
y assist them 


in estimating the arguments adduced in favour of his hypothesis, which, we 
are free to admit, we consider the most plausible we have met with upon this 


— interesting inquiry. 
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<6 O Settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poiché privato se’ di mirar quelle.“ -DaAvTE. 


AFTER passing t h the lovely 
Val d' Arno, the delight of all travel- 
lers except Hannibal, who lost his eye 
in its marshes, we approached the fa- 


mous ; Where the Carthaginian 
took ample revenge for his misfortunes. 


‘The gorge where the battle took place, 
is just as you enter the Papal territory, 
a t not to be unconsciously, 
as the dogana of Mt. Gualantro will 
take care to remind travellers, that 
they enter the dominions of St Peter. 
We entered by the very defile that 
Flaminius did, which at first appears 
strange to one that has forgotten his 
Livy, but Hannibal had between 
the Consul and Rome, while Flami- 
mius had mustered his forces at Rimi- 
ni, and had marched southward from 
Arezzo in search of the Carthaginian 
army. **'lres ferme horas pugnatum 
est, et ubique atrociter." —* Far other 
scene is Th e now ;" the hills 
ere covered with olive trees, and the 
lake, ‘a sheet of liquid silver," lies 


teresting to the painter and the pi 
grim. After the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
Assisi is richest in specimens of -an- 
cient art, from the crucifixions of the 
thirteenth century, to the bolder es- 
says of Cimabue and Giotto. The 
uP of St Francis — not fail to 
ing artists, among o pilgrims, to 
Assisi ;—it is n but true, that 
arpa pag oni agi eon of being car- 
ied to any thi ike perfection, un- 
less when impelled by the strong ex~ 
citement of religious enthusiasm and 
superstition. The master i 
of ancient art, which have surviv 
are not the 


miraele of Laocoon's punishment. 
The "ne may be observed — the 
great age of modern painting ;—it was 
erucifixions, transfigurations, Madon- 
has, and Ecce Homos, that produced 


like the chef-d’ceuvres of art; and as its 


tranquil around its 
islands, which designate most aptly, 
their ce, the monks aei 
inhabit and — them. 
road runs along the side of the lake 
for almost half its circumference.—All 
lakes are sii but De notwith- 
standing the praise bestowed upon it, 
is one of the least beautiful I have 
ever — — too wide — 
beau country which sur- 
— it; its unpicturesque islands 
are more blemishes than any thing 
else ; and as to olive-clad hills, whe- 
ther in Tuscany or on the Thrasy- 
mene, I think bare heath at any time 
preferable to the gy trunks and 
unverdant branches of the olive. Pe- 


night-fall. On the other side of Pe- 
rugia, at the foot of its declivity, rolls 
the Tiber—how could travellers have 
spoken lightly of so noble a stream ?— 
It is as worthy of the invocation of 
Coeles, as Cocles was worthy of it. I 
hailed it in two words, Pater Tiburi- 
mus! but had no occasion for the rest 
of the prayer. We passed Assisi, but 
did not enter the town, however in- 
Vor. XIII. 


genius expired with the superstitions 
of Paganism, it has expired once more 
with the superstitions of Catholicism. 
I opened a pocket Dante to read the 
poets accurate description of Assisi 
and St Francis, '* Intra Tupino e 
l'aqua," &c. What strange poetic and 
religious taste! He represents St Fran- 
cis as the husband of the church, and 
St Dominick as the drudo, which Ven- 
turi, the highly orthodox commenta- 
tor, renders by the term cicisbeo.— 
*« Dentro vi nacque l'amoroso drudo.” 
Paradiso, C. 12. 
The poet, however, in his praise of 
these fathers of the friars, does not 
ive up the right of abuse which he so 
early loved ;— 
: Ben son di — che — '1 danno, 
strin i tor; ma son e 
Cbe le d riarum poco — 


wished ; they did the same by the Je- 
I wonder how the Dominicans 


Minerva are rich. 
There still exists a 
at La Vene, "OE nall: pas 
3 


temple of Diana 
n dene 
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rtion," overhanging the springs 
of the Clitamnus ; thes — ote 
sical, but scarcely so the columns, 
worked in imitation of fish or armour- 
scales. Spoleto is highly romantic; a 
lofty thick-wooded hill, from which 
the town is separated by a deep ravine, 
and to which it is joined by a stupén- 
dous bridge or aqueduct, is covered 
with hermitages, not like our English 
ones, only so in name, but all inhabit- 
ed by bona fide hermits, with long 
beards, scrips, and solitude ;—they are 
said to be mostly Piedmontese. From 
Thrasymene to Spoleto, our road was 
Hannibal's, who was gallantly repulsed 
by the inhabitants of the latter town 
on one of its bridges; this was disco- 
vered by the French while digging the 
foundations of a new one ; they call it 
Ponte Sanguinario. Here. the classi- 
cal traveller takes leave of Hannibal 
for-a while, the Carthaginian, after 
his defeat at Spoleto, having turned 
off. to the Adriatic; and Canne, on 
the coast of ia, is out of the way 
of all high It.is, however, so 
near Manfredonia, that I wonder M. 
Maturin, being a classical man, did 
not make his Manfred visit and de- 
claim upon the famous field. 

Terni, famous for its olives and case 
cades, is truly a delightful spot. Sad 
rogues its inhabitants though ;—it 
oost me a louis to see the Waterfall, 
whither, being wise, I might have 
walked without trouble or company. 
To arrive at these far-famed falls, you 
take the road to Rieti, over a maun- 
tain, and it is your continual wonder 
how a river can contrive to flow on 
such a height. The lofty range of the 
Abruzzi, which rise behind, soon solve 
the difficulty. From these volcanic 
hills flow all the sulphureous streams 
of the Campagna, the Nera, the Te- 
verone, &c. Ere the voyager. arrives 
at the Falls, he is led into a cavern, 
from the top of which hangs a tree 
with its branches downwards, all pe- 
trified ; and if he be curious, he can 
descend by torch light into its deeper 
recesses. The spega of the Velino is 
first shewn, —the spot where the river 
commences its descent and rapi Y ; 
thence you are led to the top of tlie 
great Fall—then opposite—then be- 
neath ; but the finest view must be 
from the opposite side of the Nera, 
whither Cicerones never lead the tra- 
weller. The Fall is said to be upwards 
of 800 feet altogether ; but the unbro- 
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C Mareb, 
cannot be more 


£;— 


icular 
f that hei 


ken 
than 


6 nee how profound 
The gulph ! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious 
bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn 


and rent . 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a 
fearful vent.” 


The description is truer now thas 
when Childe Harold visited the Fails ; 
for last winter the bed of the oldest 
channel (the Paolina) gave way with 
a tremendous ruin, overturning im- 
mense masees of the tufua and petri- 
fled weeds that are here the only soil. 
Wilson the artist's apostrophic of 
** Well done water, by G—!' is the 
best comment on the scene ; but would 
be. much more happy if the water took 
this fine leap of its own free will. 
There are three channels, by all of 
which, dri rige rains, the Velino 
discharges itself ; they are named af- 
ter the Popes who made or i 
them, the Paolina, the Gregoriana, the 
Clementina. The first was its exit in 
the time of the Romans, and could 
have been by no means so pi 

as its present one, which may account 
for its being left uncelebrated by the 
Latin poets. These, however, never 
travelled in search of the picturesque, 
and were generally contented with ad- 
miring and singing the beauties of 
their own grounds, end the Velino 
was not so lucky in a poet as the 

ceps Anis. Terni, or, as it was of old 
called, Interamna, wes the country ef 
Tacitus; the historian mentions. the 
Falls, but with no descriptive touches 
—his picturesque lay in the human 
heart. In summer the principal Fall 
is alone seen ; so great was its force 
when first cut, that the waters o£ the 
Nera or Nar beneath, into which it 
falls, used to recoil from the shock, 
and, driven back upon its channel, 
overflewed the whole ceuntry above. 
To remedy this, one of the sueceeding 
sn cut a canal.at an angle with the 
Fall, to.conduct its waters more peace- 
ably to those of the Nera. Ancient 
and. modern agriculturists differ—of 
old, they would have thought the 
overflowing of the Nera, at least at 
times, of advantage :—'* Congrudentia 
his Interanmates disseruére: pessum 
ituros foecundissimos Italie campos, si 
amnis Nar (id enim parabatur) in 


1889.1. Leltors from Ttaly 
rivos diductus, superagnaviesct.” From. 


the same paragraph of Tacitus we 
learn that "ihe — re inan 
religious scruples as to how far it was 
allowable to meddle with the natural 
course of rivers.—'* Nec Reatini sile- 
bant, Velinum lacum, quee in Narem 
elfanditur, obstrui recusantes : quippe 
in adjacentia. erupturum ; optume re- 
bus mortaliam consuluisse naturam, 
que sua ora fluminibus, suos cursus, 
atque originem, ita fines dederit: Spec- 
tandas etiam religiones sociorum, qui 
sacra et lucos et aras patriis omnibus 


dicaverint : quin ipsum Tiberim nelle, 


prorsus accolis fluviis erbatum, minore 
gloria Muere.” I should not have 
thought that fish could live in this 
snlphureous stream ; yet the fish of 
the Nar were highly 
Roman gourmands, while those of the 
Tiber were considered only fit for the 
stomachs of clients. 


<+ Aut glacie aspersus maculis Tiberinus,” 
Juv. Sat. 5. 


By the side of the river, nearer Ter- 
ni than the Waterfall, has been exca- 
vated, a few months since, an old Ro- 
man bridge, which is a source of great 
puzzle tó the antiquaries ; there is not 
even a letter to hook an hypothesis on. 
It seems probable, that it was over the 
old exit of the Paolina into the Nar. 


- Gur guide made great complaints of. 
the 


the scantiness of olive crop this. 
year—last year it had been most abun- 
dant. The olive forms the only com- 
merce of this region; and Terni and 
Narni are famous for their oil. I ques- 
tioned the poor fellow as to his sadness 
on this account ; he told me, that in a 

tiful olive harvest, the whole vil- 

had work, even to the boys and 
children, and that all earned four pauls 
a-day at that time.—** And the rest of 
the year, what do you do?” 

. * Nienta, notting, eir." 

. At Narni is a famous bridge, built 
by Augustus; the road beyond the 
tewn passes through one of the most 
beautiful valleys in Italy. There you 
get . 
+ Once more upon the woody Appenine," 


instead of which, ** woodlyss Appe- 
nine" would -be the truer reading. 
Woody or woodless, you soon leave 
them for the flats of the Maremma. 
Civita Castellana, perched aloft, re- 
lieves; you a little from the dread of 
the Mal-Aria, a spectre that ludi- 
cyously haunts the inexperienced tra- 


ec 


rized by the 


‘veller. There, “if you he not párti- 


cular,” you may believe yourself-in- 
Veii; and by so doing, you will ‘not 
be more credulous than many of the 
learned have been ` before,—‘‘ Mais 
nous avous changé tout cela." Veii, 
it seems, has been discovered some- 
where else. From Civita Castellana 
the road descends through feudal- 
looking hills and castles ; Soracte rises 
on the left, ** not now in snow,” . 
** Amd from out the plain 
Weaves like a long-swept -wave about to 


rea 
And on the cur? hangs pausing.” - 
From Bacciano you catch a glimpse of 
a bee-hive-looking speck in the hori- 
zon; this is the dome’ of St Peters. 
Thence for many a weary mile the 
traveller may meditate uninterrupted 
on the mighty fates. of the city he is 
approaching ; for he will meet. no ob- 
ject in the Campagna, that desert 
without a mirage, to break upon his 
eontemplations, till the Immortal City 
itself stretches forth on the plain be- 
fore him. It is beautiful, gay, any 
thing but Rome; her first appearance 
to me was as an army of steeples and 
domes, drawn up beneath the evening 
sun, bounded, or indeed broken on 
the right, by the promontory of Monte 
Mario; and on the left, and in the 
distance, blending with the Campagna. 
The Tiber is crossed over the Milvian 
Bridge, or Ponte Molle, where tlie 
traveller will think of Constantine and 
his victory, which painting, more than 
even the muse of history, has immor- 
talized ; if he be religious, he will re- 
call the miracle of the cross appearing 
in the heavens; and if poetical, he 
will think of the said Constantine 
with Dante,—'* Di quanto mal fu mad- 
re." 'Thencea straight road of a mile, 
flanked by walls, and filled by car- 
riages, if it be evening, conducts the 
traveller to the Porta del Popolo. He 
enters the Piazza, and the doyaniers 
lay hold on the carriage. 


** The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless.” 


Not so, most noble poet, brother Pe- 
ter weareth à hat with three crowns, 
which he fails not to boast on all oc- 
casions; on every gate, sign-board, . 
and tomb-stone, is to be seen the figure 
of this triple hat, which I had thought 
confined to the illustrations of “ ‘The 
Tale of a Tub.” 

Those who enter Rome from the 
north, by the Porta de! Popolo, or F lar 
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minian gate, find themselves in an ir- 
regular piazza or place, with three 

eat streets diverging from itinto the 
dam ef the city. The middle one 
terminates toward the piazza (by the 
by, the Cockney should be informed 
that the word piazza does not mean a 
colonnade, to which, in Covent-Gar- 
den, they generally apply it, but an 
open square or space, ) in two churches, 
one on each side, called Twins, and in- 
tended to be similar; one, however, 
must have had the advantage of an 
earlier and better birth, being the 
stouter and loftier twin of the two. 
This middle street leads straight to 
the Campidoglio, or Old Capitol, and 
to the Forum: it is called Corso. 
That to the right stretches by the Ti- 
ber to the Castle of St Angelo and St 
Peter's ; while the left hand street pro- 
ceeds in the direction of the Quirinal 
Hill or Monte Cavallo, to the Piazza 
di S , the head-quarters of the 
En . To the left d, immedi- 
ately off the gate, rises the Pincian 
Mountain ; on which are publie gar- 
dens, and where the Sallustian obelisk 
was ereeted the other day. In the 
middle of the piazza stands the obelisk 
of. Sesostris, which Augustus erected 
in the Circus, dedicating it to the sun 
-—8s0lí donum dedit—es the inscription 
yet declares. Itis oovered with un- 
armea hieroglyphics. A late ar- 
ticle in the Moniteur, which has here 
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Cz TY 
tha this lat —— lis 
t this lateht 
will be at length interpreted. a 
seavant, however, in solving the diffi- 
culty, overturns the su anti- 
quity of these inscribed columns, and 
asserta that many of the hicroglyphics 
must be construed into the names and 
titles of Roman em 


is contained in the Campus Martius f 
the old. The Quirinal, or Monte Ca- 
vallo, on which is the and resi- 
dence of the Pope, isthe only one that 
can be called inhabited ; to go to 
live or — up the hilla—'* in sx. 
imonti" onymous, in Rome, 
fd our © potus tb the back of God 
" Tt seems bna 
says Mr Hobhouse, ce that e migra- 
tion from the mounts to the Campus 
Martius had commenced er the re- 
peated sack and sieges of the xy: ed 
2n — that D Nero's 
estroyed a great part of Rome, that 
emperor built his Golden House over 
an immense extent of the ruins, and 


P. S.—I saw the King of Prussia enter Rome; he came quite incog. Though 


crowds were collected at the gate and on the road, none 
him with acclamations; not that the Romans disliked, or bore any ¢ 
him, but being unused publicly to expreas their feeli 


ted or welcamed 
feelings of — 


trary, they merely looked a welcome.  Hisses and huzzas are a national lan- 
e that the poor Romans haye long lost. There were some doubts as to how 
e Protestant prince would behave on his firet interview with the Holy Father. 


He, however, did the thing ly, and was about to sink on his knees in or- 
thodox humiliation, when the , as usual, raised him up. I met his Majesty 
and suite by chance at the tomb of C. Curtius. Hum acted Cicerone ; a 
mean-looking mau, if he was pointed out to me aright. The young folks, 
princes and all, were scampering about like school- dressed à l Anglaise, 
with very little courtly appearance about any of them. His Majesty is s thwack- 
ing fellow, a regular grenadier. He did not seem to admire the humble way 
in which the subjects of the Rez Borussorum, as the tombstones say, were bu- 
ried in this heretical nook. St Peter's was illuminated in honour of the royal 
visit. From Monte Cavallo the dome thus lit up has a beautiful effect ; but 
seen from the place before the church itself, it seemed poor and mesquin. Torches, 
ps, and lanterns, seemed mockery upon the noble edifice. There were 
splendid fire-works on the castle of St Angelo, on a smaller scale, but from the 
situation much more striking than our coronation works. The King of Prussia, 
miri a by Cardinal i, habited, as usual, en abbé, was placed in 
a window opposite. The Cardinal presented a torch to his Majesty, who, rai- 
sing it, gave the signal for the fire-works to commence. The design, when 
lit up, was surmounted by the arms of Prussia. It was really a fine aceme— 
the castle, the Tibet, the crowd, all visible as in day-light, from the illumipa- 
tion.—Strange and different scenes has that old Tiber witnessed ! 
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& PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO ALI PACHA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1809; SHEWING, 
AMONG OTHER PLEASANT MATTERS, HOW DOCTORS MAY DIFFER. 


Zacularius,* the 
mediately about his person ; or, which 
is still more ble, would not ven- 


high 
joyed by British medical practition- 
exh throughout the Turkish dominions 
was his leading motive ; it is certain 
that, at his Highness's express desire, 
the a frigate stationed in 


tleman’s eccentricities, when he 


subsequently became the writer's com- . 


on his route to the Albanian 
espital, will contribute very essential! 


be right, in the first 
duce a slight sketch of his deportment 
on the present occasion. 


lodged at the house of a principal 

Greek, and had, fr his domestic 
interpreter, a sailor t nation, w 

had picked up his English in the ports 

of. Levant, and who became, un- 

fortunately for him, in a manner his 

sole companion. Freed from the re- 

straint of naval discipline, which re- 

qa, in the superior officers, and in 

more especially of the medical 

ent, a strict observance of so- 

» he was scarcely settled, when, 

an over-indulgence in jui 


ted mi- 


whose amiable society he might have 
found his best solace amid the dull 
manca dite Taua Sow To 
complete his disgrace, he procured 
from the Pacha, on the pretext of re- 

i te establishment, a li- 


a 
fod Sone of sechins, which afforded ed off. 


s more ample field for his wild eallies. 
In his rambles, he one morning fell 
in with a mad Dervis ; and the scene 
which ensued in the front of the Bazar 
was most laughably ridiculous. Our 
hero carried a regulation-sword, which 
he delighted to flourish ; and this the 
Dervis perceiving, flourished his stick 
in token of defiance. Ap ing 
each other, they brandished their wea- 
pons very scientifically, and began to 

ge. The bystan who might 
otherwise have interposed to prevent 
bloodshed, perceiving that the sword 
was still unsheathed, and that this was 
rather a trial of skill than betokening 
any barm, fell into the humour of the 
combatants, and shouted whenever ** a 


a sprightly anecdote to the followi 
effect’ Sh ‘a 


a beautiful Greek lady, nnattended, 
and just stepping into her house. He 
presented her with a few of his sea 
chins, — a received very come 
placently ; but, a sudden ring, 
man so well 2 to shut ihe door 
upon him. Disappointed for the mo- 
ment of his ex téte a téte, he 
was still not without done ce favoure 
able issue, and lurked about the spot, 
=, pera A up door was NY 
opened, and the lady presented } 

self, surrounded by her attendants, to 
whose scorn and derision he found 


shoot the uncourteous lady, the great 
object of his wrath, whom he 

ly pointed out. The soldier ted 
e coin, and very deliberately march- 





© The former, the nephew of the celebrated Professor Frank of Vienna, had been 
with Bonaparte in Egypt; the latter, a very intelligent Greek, was the Pacha's sub- 


: + A. Colonel in the army, whom I shall, 


delicacy, so designate in the sequel 


through 
of this narrative, in paying a just tribute to his excellent qualities. 
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From these examples, it will readily 
be conceived that his stay in the Al- 
banian capital was not long protract- 
ed. The Pacha dismissed him very ci- 
villy, and furnished with an escort to 
Preveza, there to wait his opportunity 
to embark. On his passage thence to 
Malta, he had ample time for reflec- 
tion. He was abashed, but not dis- 

. comfited, well knowing that he could 
tell his story in his own way ;—for 
the Colonel, at whose instance he had 
been called to Jannina, was too be- 
nevolent and kind-hearted to write 
against him. By the same conveyance, 
application was made to the late Sir 

Alexander J. Ball, port-admiral and 

civil commissioner of Malta, for an- 

other medical officer to attend on the 

Vizier; and E" lot — me, as the 

flag-s n. co e, however, 

ame resolved, if ke could so contrive it, 
to pay another visit to the Albanian 
territory. He now appeared altogether 
in a new character; his ipid 
demeanour, combined with a fascina- 
ting address, his persuasive eloquence, 
and the suavity of his manners, set off 
to advantage a favourite disciple of the 
celebrated John Hunter, and gained 
every heart—when, at the Palace of 
Saint Antonio, he made one of a party 
invited by Sir Alexander, and recount- 
ed, in the style of the Arabian Nights, 
all the wonders he had seen, and the 
strange adventures he had met with 
on the Turkish soil. To the Admiral, 
he represented himself as having been 
on the best of terms with the Pacha, 
who was desirous that he should re- 

turn to Jannina, there to establish a 
school of medicine and surgery, and to 
make himself in general professionally 
useful to his Highness’s subjects. On 
the head of the Pacha's own particu- 

lar indisposition, he had little to say, 
and, indeed, little could be expected 
from him, as he laboured under the 
disadvantage of not speaking either the 
. French or Italian; while his High- 
ness had too many delicate secrets to 
divulge, to intrust them to any third 
person beside his own confidential in- 
terpreter, who was a proficient in those 
lan es, but understood not a word 
of English. 

‘ In reply to the application made to 
him, Sir Alexauder informed the Vi- 
zier that he had sent his own surgeon, 
with permission to pass a month in at- 
tendance on his: Highness’s person. 
With respect to the one by whom he 
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L'April, 
had been recently attended, his High- 
ness was free to detain him for an in- 
definite time. Accordingly, on the 
23d of July, we em in the 
Belle Poule frigate, having under her 
convoy two light merchant vessels 
bound to Patras. On the evening of 
the 28th, we passed between the islands 
of Cephalonia and Zante, 
thence toward the Morea, and to 
within about fifteen miles of Patras. 
Our entrance was into a kind of ba 
leading to the Gulf of. Lepanto, with 
the above islands, Ithaca, and other 
smaller ones, together with the main- 
land of Albania, surrounding us. The 
prevailing calms afforded me, to whom 
the scene was quite novel, a fine op- 
portupity to contemplate the beauties 
of this portion of the Ioniau isles, of 
Zante more ially, as they were 
successively displayed by the different 
ings in our slow progress. It was 
not until the 4th of August, that, ha- 
ving disposed of our convoy, we found 
ourselves, on our return, nearly about 
the spot where we had made our en- 
trance into the bay. On the 8th, we 
joined the Magnificent, the senior offi- 
cer's ship on the station, lying a-breast 
of Corfu, and off the southern en- 
trance. My colleague and myself went 
on board to explain the object of our 
mission, ds = emberked in. a 
transport then delivering supplies. to 
the Adriatic equadron, with Scrub: 
tions to land us at Preveze on the 
completion of that service. On the 
afternoon of the 12th, the transport, 
in entering the harbour of Prevesa, 
struck on the bar, and lay aground 
for a considerable time. Here the view 
of the verdant banks on either side, 
with the fort, or seraglio, on the left, 
and the smaller fort at tbe point lead- 
ing to the town;—of the es €X- 
tending from the beach, and other 
picturesque objects, in the foreground, 
contrasted with. the lofty Albanian 
mountains, rising in a graduated scale, . 
the ove above the other, in the dis- 
tance, in every direction except to- 
ward the sea, was most interesting. 

It was dusk before we were extri- 
cated from this difficulty, to fall into 
another, which we fancied to be still 
more serious. We had heard a brisk 
cannonading kept up ; and this proved 
to be from the long-boat of the Mag- 
nificent, which had pursucd one of 
the enemy's small cratt.to.withip the 
limit of the Pacha's waters. We werc 
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not molested during the night, but at 
day-bresk were. suddenly. roused b 
the a h: of sn: armed force, head. 
scomipanied by the Greek goverdar of 
accompani e Greek governor 
Preveza. The law of neutrality had 
been violated, and the unoffending 
sentenced to pay the fine of 
the infraction; in other words, she 
was taken ion of ; and what was 
to become of those on board, we were 
at a loss to conjecture. My compa- 
nion, who was not as yet well recover- 
ed from his overnight's draught, was 
in a sad fright, and we both wished 
ourselves sately back at Malta. The 
angry scowl of the Turkish command- 
ant, as he eyed us askant, would have 
quite appalled me, if I had not per- 
ceived a gracious smile on the natural- 
ly complacent countenance of the Greek 
governor, who was soon 'made ac- 
uainted with the particulars of our 
ination. The name of the Vizier 
operated on him like a charm ; he as- 
sured us, throngh the interpreter, that 
we might freely command his best of- 
fices, and, as a proof of his sincerity, 
our ] to be embarked 
in bis own boat. We followed, and, 
having landed, were conducted by his 
people to the house of the British 
Vice-Consul, a Greek, who was then 
absent. We did not fare the worse on 
-that account, for we were told .by his 
brother to consider the dwelling, and 
whatever it contained, as our own. 
We were served with coffee and other 
refreshments by a Turk,” with a la 


mustachio, having a sabre at his side, . 


and a brace of pistols in his belt. 
Whenever he entered the apartment, 
and at all times, in administering to 
our calls, or rather signs; he placed 
his right hand on his breast, in token 
of submission to his new masters. 
We spent the greater part of the 
morning in viewing the Bazar, and 
the — it Gapa ein, Pulse 
:we nicely inspected, watching the 
rations of the various trades in the dis- 
tinet quarters they occupied. The 
streets through which we had to 
were crowded with Albanian sol- 
iers, kir es in qiie nont ex- 
ting the officers, v in per- 
* and dress, but with high "polia ed 
arms. In drawing toward home, we 
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were accosted bye young man, a Mal- 
tese, who had beu doe years detain- 
ed as a prisoner of war at Corfu, 
where he had made himself master of 
the Romaic, or Modern Greek, and 
had since picked up a precarious sub- 
sistence among the Greek merchants, 
with whom he had travelled much in 
Epirus. He consented to act as our 
interpreter on our expedition to Jan- 
nina, on the condition of a free 

age, on our return, to his native is. 
land. 

. On the following day we set out to 
visit the ruins of Nicopolis—of the 
victorious city of Augustus, in the vi- 
cinity : after the many antique vestiges 
I had secn, they appeared to me to pos- 
seas but little interest. The traces of 
the aqueduct, said to have extended 
thirty miles, were pointed out to us ; 
and in a garden several beautiful co- 
lumns lay prostrate. There were cer- 
tainly, amid these ruins, materials for 
more antiquarian research than appears 
to have been bestowed on them. At the 
Magazine adjoining the Pacha’s fort 
at Preveza, several fine pieces of sculp- 
ture in alto and basso-relievo, which 
had been brought from Nicopolis, were 
carelessly plastered into the walls, 
rather, it would seem, to indulge a ca- 
price of the head-workman, than with 
any view to their preservation. Rich 
as is the British Museum in antiqua- 
rian stores, these specimens of ancient 
art would not have been unacceptable. 

On our return, we were waylaid b 

the peasants, who had for sale a 
store of Roman coins, chiefly of the 
Lower Empire, in bad condition. A 
few of these, the best I could select, 
I purchased of one of these fellows, 
whose importunities were quite tire- 
some. ‘He still persisted in following 


.our horses’ heels ; but at length, find- 


ing his commodity no longer market- 
able, pelted us in his rage with the 
remaining stock in hand. 

On the morning of the 16th we em- 
barked, and had a delightful sail 
the Gulf of Arta to Salahora, where we 
took up our abode in the io, the 
fine apartments of which, we were told, 
probably as an excuse for the mean- 
ness and filthiness of the one assigned 
to us, were locked up. Next to us was 
lodged the Commandant, a Turk of a 





* In Albania, the Greeks who held a public employment, had'a Turkish attendant 
quartered on them, who served them as a protection, at the same time that he watched 


over their conduct. 


` 
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fierce and forbidding , havi 
under him five other Turks, as — 
as they were ill-omened, with the ex- 
ception of a fine boy, whose sabre, we 
ticularly remarked, had a silver 
ndle. On this subject, my compe- 
nion, who was ever fond of speculation, 
ventured an hypothesis an which I for- 
bear to make any comment. The Greek 
governor of Preveza, who had been so 
civil to us when on board the trans- 
port, reached Salahora shortly after our 
arrival, and invited us to sup and 
the night with him at the Pécherie, 
or Preserve, where the fish are caught 
and cured. This invitation we decli- 
ned, pleading as an excuse the neces- 
sity of our rising early in v5 morning 
to prosecute our journey. He sent us, 
however, two delicate white mullets, 
which, in the time of Apicius, would 


havó a large sum at Rome; 
and one of these we presented to the 
Commandant. 


It was a pesce-offering, as the fol- 
lowing.nerrative will set out. The 
reader must have heard of Dutch cour- 
age, and how it is inspired. Now, the 


of my colleague was every 
thing but Dutch. The ordinary stimu- 
Jants, acting inversely, instead of rai- 
sing, lowered the mercury of his ther- 
mometer, in — to their poten- 
cy, and to the ratio in which 
were applied : Buonaparte's celebrated 
field- mixture of brandy and gunpow- 
der, if well dosed, would have sunk it 
into the ball or nether end of the tube.* 
m — up the — e weather 
oppressiv ; thirst 
xredomisaded; and he hal drawn 
somewhat too freely on the hamper 
containing our travelling stock of port 
‘wine and choice London porter. The 
Commandant and his infidel band be- 
came to him objects of terror and alarm. 
-They had a murderous look ; and we 
should certainly have our throats cut 
in the night, if we could ‘not fall on 
some expedient to divert them from the 
bloody purpose. After a strong debate, 
it was agreed to crave the Command- 
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Caged, 
ant’s acceptance of a mullet, which he 
might prepare in his own way, end 
then invite him to our apartment to 
wash it down, taking care to make a 


conspicuous display of our defensive 
—— Tof one who had pro- 
bably never tasted any liquor stronger 


than goat's milk, would be an easy 
task ; and if we could not entirely mol- 
lify him by our civilities, we might at 
least so stultify his intellects, as to mal- 
lify any plan he might be led to concert 


spend against our safety. [t was resolved to 


try the like expedient on his retinue. 
66 Lee QÈ : 


— juice of the Cure 
ial of pure British growth, where that 
fruitis unknown.” interpreter ha- 


lo which a -— ^x few wry — 
But the porter oeming porter 

bitter as gall, aloes, or coloquintida, te 
his maiden taste! Surely never befere 
were such odd grimaces exhibited be- 
Turk. If the Signor hed not protest 

. I ignor not 

ed on his Miedüri ium that a bottle of 
this precious liquor cost twenty piss- 


they tres, (about sixteen shillings, ) it is une 
) would 


certain whether the rummer 
have been nicely drained. 

However ferocious of aspect, a more 
gentle and unassuming creature I ne- 
ver met with than was this Turk ; and 
so much for the chapter of exteriess, 
2r wn hus un so often misled. In 
token of friendship, we interchanged 
xm him our — Turk. 
i ipes ; whi ignor Biencardi 
stood the brunt of the aocial colloquy, 
We detained him until near midni 
and retired to rest without one bodi 
of mischief overtaking us in the night. 

Our cattle had been commanded 
for daybreak ; but the peasant who 
brought them, thinking we had driven 
too hard a bargain with Aims, drove 





* His case has not been without a precedent. A British naval commander, in a small 


with our Transatlantic colonies, fought a 


force ; for which heroic action he kissed his late Majesty's 
land. It is said, however, that at the beginning of e igh 
i bound him with a silk handkerchief to the mizen-mast, the better to ena- 


a that his officers 


frigate, stationed on the coast of North America at the commencement of our 
i 


t battle against a v 
hand on his return to Eng- 
t he was so fearfully , 


superior Yankee 


ble him to keep his station on deck. A few rattling broadsides dissipated the fumes of 
the grog, and brought bim to his sober energics, when he bore his part in the betfle’s 
brunt with distinguished honon 


* 


15 
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them off, and we had to procure others, 
which were not in readiness till eleven 
o'clock. : This-delay brought us into 
a closer alliance with our new acquaint- 
anoes, the Turkish guard of A 
among whom we distributed a few pi- 
astres at parting. We had two guides, 
and six horses or mules, three for our- 
selves, and three for our , Ha- 


vin 
with fields of Indian corn, which ap- 
ed to be the only cultivation, we 
reached the delightfully picturesque 
plain of Arta, itself a en, which, 
if the affirmation of the Greeks is to 
be trusted, occupies the site of the 
Garden of Eden. In approaching the 
town we fell. in with.a cavalcade of 
five Turkish ladics, with their attend- 
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passed over a heath interspersed ' 
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spective was distant, my. eolleague 
bore up, without giv way to re- 
flection ; but now that the mountain- 
top alone, over which we had to pass, 
con our view our final des. 
tination and head-quarters, his mind 
misgave him, on a recollection of what 
he had done, and what he had left un- 
done, on his former visit to the Al- 
banian capital. He dreaded to urge 
forward his steps; and he could not 
with any. consistency, or on any de- 
cent pretext, retrace them to Preveza. 
Ever fertilein resources, it sudden! 
occurred to him that his head requir 

a new blacking. He had hased the 
receipt of a Jew, when last at Arta ; 
but, in conformity to the old Israel- 
itish custom, the e had cheated 


ants. From the sparkling vivacity of him. The composition had not only 


their eyes, we fancied two of them to 
be young ; and, the veil concealing the 
rest of their 

the imagination made them handsome. 

On our arrival we paid a visit to the 
Commandant ad interim, who treated 
us with coffee, and in whose company 
we found, among other guests, a der- 
vis, a young man of a mild and cour- 
teous I did not much like the 
cut of his cone-she fur bonnet; 
but the placid cast of his features, his 
gracious and ignant smile, and 
still more, his meekly tempered eyes, 
which, little observant of external ob- 
jects, seemed to shun observation as 
they were inwardly directed to the seat 
of studious thought, would have drawn 
attentionand claimed respect under an 
disguise. He entertained his frien 
the Commandant with a dissertation 
on punch, extolling its excellent qua- 
lities, and: appealing to us, through our 
interpreter, as to his: accuracy in de- 
scribing its composition. He assured 
him, finally, that this drink was not 
only cordial and restorative, but had 
the effect of inspiring the English with 
the courage for which they are so fa- 
mous. 

The Commandant assigned us a 
lodging at a Greek house, facing the 
Bazar, where we were doomed to 
make some stay, as well to my grief, 
who longed to shew myself at the 
Court of Jannina, as to the great mo- 
lestation of our host and his charm- 
ing family, who, while we occupied 
the best and only convenient apart- 
ments, were little better accommoda- 

they had: to’ rear 
under the back shed. While the ‘per. 
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features, another effortof ba 


failed on his own sconce, the grey - 
hajrs of which were still apparent; 
t, on our passage to Albania, he had 
practised, to the great amusement of” 
_ the frigate’s officers, on two or three 
of the cabin-boys, the head of one of 
whom, owing perhaps to the peculiar 
temper of the hair, which was not to 
be provoked into a sombre cast, took 
a lively green, and brought to my re- 
collection a portrait I once saw in the 
exhibition at Somerset House. 

The Greek lady, 
been formerly hilletted at this place, 
he had since been informed, possessed 
the genuine receipt, and would very 
obligingly condescend to black his 
head. For the small charge of a se- 
chin she would bestow on me the 
like favour; and I might have the 
receipt into: the bargain. It was not 
politic, he said, in one who carried his 
years so well as I did, to wear a pow- 
dered head among the Turks, to whom 
the custom was unknown. They would 
not discriminate between nature and 
art; and it would be humiliating to 
me to be considered by them as a 
grey-headed old fellow. So, gentle 

er, to blacking we went. 

My companion’s head required two 
processes, for he was resolved to have 
the thing effectually done. Mine was 
to be finished off in one night ; and 
such a night it was, as I hope never to 
spend again. In the dusk of the even- 
ing, I repaired, somewhat reluctaht- 
ly, to the lady's house, and found her 
stirring the ingredients in the gloomy 
caldron. During the scene which en- 
sued, not a word passed on either side ; 

. the whole was managed by signs and 
SI 


grim aia 
to pes ; fer I felt an intolerable itch- 
of the pest under treatment, .and 
shrough so many layers of clouts, it 
was impossible to,serateh. 
About two in the morning, I heard 


the ‘ghost "1 a Greek tan-mailinr,in_ of 
quest of the newest fashions, come 


who, was come to pay his adoration to 
the blessed Virgin, before whose pret- 
ty, — figure, a lamp was — 


strangers, — — 
rte aap gels so it was 
considereth-rio ; fegenten, 


Parkis, its. — and hja family. 
Tradition has tranamitted to them, 
what the possession, of the bridle seems 
to have confirmed, that William: Rufus 
been near to Moe 
where the cottage stands, his — 
conveyed to Winchester for — 
in a cart, to which his own horse wes 
harnessed, by an ancestor from wham 
the present Bly of of Purkis are lineally 
descended, and who. fallowed -the same 
evocation with them, of charcosl-maak- 
ne the horse and its bridle 
——— Jf, — ma 


burning. The “processes were 
firegome enough; but his ejaculations, my Pa a nei 

tione, inmerd mptteripgs, cross- of Arta, may. ao pyar 
—— , lasted still dovn to them from the.proudest times 


; and, what woul have put me 
emt of all patience, if the itching had 


left me an interval of calm repose, this 


was pot the only visit he paid to his i 


desr Madonna. On 


| rising, my head 
was well lathered and — and I . 


came home quite an altered figure, ap 
I thought at least, for, on — Myr 
self in the glass, it ap tome thes : 
my features and complexion werechanr 
ged with the colour of my hair. 

Next to our lodging was a pottery, 
to which I gained a ready access, and 
which drew much of my attention. J 
had seen Etruscan vases without nume 
ber, both at home and abroad ; but 
finer, chaster, or more elegant forma I 
never witnessed, than were those of the 
ornamental vessels, urns, Vases, gar- 
den-pots, and other utensils, which 
were here fabricated with a surprising 
facility and address. Whence did it 
arise, that these modellers in clay dis- 

layed so consummate a skill in per- 
asso appertaining to fine art? 
An anecdote may serve in illustra- 
tion. A curiously wrought bridle of 
Norman manufacture was, till within 
these few years, when it fell into the 
hands of a speculative traveller, to he 
geen at a cottage in the New Forest, 


of flourishing Greece, h succes- 
give generations, and. a Jong li 


cestors, who, ip following wp their pse- 


My colleague was o lo 


sbi alae 


* formation, 
sod his eum di honest sone of 
C spin, that, we did mot leave. 
il toward noon of Monday the lat ; 
and this pu ire o Was gas ie both of 
Becidgnta and frights. 


roceeded moge a mile w 

poor doctor, overpowered by the Greek 
— he had taken too & 

his guests, fell senseless from 
his saddle to the earth. Leaving oe the 
guides to remoynt say — 
in aba (t 3715 u — 
moved on slowly, Dut We 
cavalcade did not follow. 
anil a£ length, becoming — 
tient, I sent back, Sti t 
Ia to be seen in advance for a jong 
interval. I X man lane 5 and rim m 

to become of me,.if another 
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more serious accident, had obliged nty 
companions tb Yetrace their tó 
Arta? In this perplexity and alarm, I 

i , and, giving'too much of 
the baker to my. male, in whose reat 
I wae placed, the viciows animal saluted 
Wie with two kicks on the breast, which 
sent me sptawling antl breathless: a- 
mong the furze. The cavaleade, which 
had detained by other accidents 
that had befallen my unfortunate col- 
léague, coming up at this juncture, á 


part of the | was shifted from a 
stead p-going horse, which I ‘mounted, 
to my re y beast of a mule, whe 


was so little sat with her new bur- 
den, that, taking the advan of & 
‘descent; off she went with a ca- 
briole, and off went my devoted trunk, 
img as it rolled liko a shot fired 
d ricochet > ov, to i in a more fá- 
miliar simile, like the sehi Pot ack 
ble as it skims the surface of A 
- Atthe distancdof about three leagues; 
we reached the mountain—e portion: 
of the Acroceraunian chain—we had 
to aseend. It was now dusk ; and 


colleague's terrors canis ups hin with yards and 


a renewed force. The mountain re- 
cesses, he warned us, were infested by 
robbers, whom we might have to en» 
counter as night drew on. “ List! do 
you hear?" It was the barking of the 
shepherds’ ;—end thus was 

sound converted into a .cause 


strange 
and motive of alarm. Near the sum- my 


nit of the mountain, several Albanian 
soliliers 


pass. deu lightning, or 
had threatened 


S ed that we had 
nothing to fear. In reality, it was im- 
to travel at that titne, whether 

y night or. by day, any where with 


Piel Yo Ak Packs. 


ed 
more mifety than im tive: Albauiauv Auc 


It wus near Yendi 
edtheCaravansary, atthosummmitet «e 
mountdin, called ** The Five Wells” 
—— lens that —— —— 
joining the building, i aooiie 
wodation of travellers. As there wie 
not one apartment into whieh: wecould 
venture—for they all swarmed with 
flens—we fottowed the example‘of the 
Greek merchants, who were travelling, 
several of them with theisy wives: and. 
Children, to the fair of. Lariess, and: 
slept in the open air beneath a shed. 
We rese early in the morning; and, 


. deseendihg the mountain, came te the 


Caravansary at the entrance of the 
lain of Jannina. The scene which 


six in the evening 
Colonel's residence ; and it sochanced, 
that two Greeks who had 
just paid him a visit, were seated eu 
& bench without the fore-court, chat» 


| them, after the one had: whispered the 


other in his ear, seamper off as if sud: 
the wrath ef the 


toovertake them. 


goče, 


. =~Hasten, Signer: Alexis, hasten home, 


to communicate the sad and unexpect« 
ed tidings ! 
` (To be concluded in our nest.) £3 





CALCUTTA. 
Cuan VIII. 
THE SUPREME COURT. 


Iw a few days after the 
ner; noticed in a former , the 
ship arrived off Calcutta, and my time 
was for a day or two fully occupied in 

taking my di t arrangements, 
and settling the accounts of some men 
who had departed this life, after I had. 


nd dine. 


left her; for a ship with so large. a, 

iment as ours, seldom brings all . 
the men to Calcutta that were on, 
board of her when she rounded the. 
sand-heads, This is owing to the un- 
healthiness of the climate in general, , 
and of -the stations-.on. the river in 


6s 


pesticular, in which the local 
t seem to have been actus- 


fod by the demon of Malthesian phi-. 


losophy, in fixing upon Saugur an=- 
diorum. whack is close wader the lee 
of that unbealthy island; and Dis- 
mond , surrounded by rice 
nds and marsbes, as the places 
calculated to counteract the dele- 
terious effects of that pernicious pro- 
pensity of human neture to in- 
crease and multiply. A house in Cal- 
cutta was procured 
and.a bulk for the men, to the first of 
which I removed my ; but 
during my stay in the settlement, 
spent the- most of my time with my 
good friends the writers in Chow- 


ringhee. 
. Àn every part of the world where I 
have been, are lounges where a: 


man, not over recherché in his cóm- 


pany, may his time pleasentl 
nu tni at iie ime of day, I 
am: too much of a cosmopolite to 


choose my companions by the texture. 
of their coats. 
The only town which I am: 


isithig at present, 
Greenock), is blessed in possessing 


two coffee-rooms, where a man may: 


choose, according to the complexion 
o£ his politics, loyalty or radicalism ; 


besides, the steam-boat quay, where: 
philosophers of the Peripatetic school: 
te, and, like their predecessors 


of ancient Greece, retire to a portico 
(Colle. — —— calls it a portugal) 


when it rains—that is, on a moderate: 
average, 350 days in the year. The: 


City of Palaces is by no means deficient 
in these accom tions, for different 
classes of men, among which may be 


enumerated Bank's Hall, the rendez- : 
The store attached to - 


vous of 
the ship-building yard of my amiable 
little friend, Mathew Smith, where 
country captains assemble to discourse 
de omnibus rebus ; and which, from 
the tone of the conversation ebiefly 
: in vogue there, has had the appro- 
priate appellation of Scándal wharf 
conferred upon it. Greenway's lib- 
rary, the Exchange, and the Auction 
Rooms, are the resort of all mankind 
during the week days; and thechurches 
and billiard-rooms are open on Sun- 
days for the reception of those whose 
di t tastes they may suit. But 


pilota. 


of these by and by ; in the meantime, - 


I shall endeavour to give you some 
idea of the Supreme » and its 
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for the officers, 


Cagri; 
west distingyished members, by re- 
lating a case which wa dees in 
my hearing. 

The Supreme Court was instituted 
seme thirty years ago, for the 
of protecting the lives and li 
of his Majesty's lieges, who were Eu- 
ropeaus, ahd of distributing justice 
after the English fashion,-to such o£ 
the natives as resided within the liber- 
ties of Calcutta. For the remeinder, 
they must satisfy themselves with 
what little law a civilian (often not 
many months out of college) may have 
it in his power to dispense in the united 
capacity of Judge, Sheriff, and Justice 
of Peace, to & population as litigious, 
and often as numerous, as that of the 

i of Scotland 


whole kingdom . 
The Supreme Court consists of 
three Judges, who try criminal causes, 


bility, Calcutta not yet having in- 
ed that palladium of infallibility, aJ 

Court, which has given such uni 
satisfaction in Scotland. The number 
of barristers and attorneys is limited ;. 
yet I have not as yet heard that they: 
—— few for all the business of the 


To this temple of justice I 
and as I had heard that there 


tried 
o'clock in the morning I found 


was a 
by ten 
m 


were already assembled. After wait- 
ing a few minutes, a kind of bustle 
was heard at one side of the room, 
and the:Judges entered, preceded by a 
suite, in which there was a strange 
mixture of European style and Asiatic 
pomp, the rod of the sheriff being sur- 
reunded by silver sticks, the emblems 
of oriental authority. Those in court 
rese to receive them; and after they 
had taken their seats on the bench, 
some preliminary business was gone 

, end then the case which I 
had come to hear was called. 

It stood thus: An unfortunate 
tioman, whose life was insured a 
considerable sum, put an end to his 
existence in a fit of insanity ; and sui- 
cide being one of the exceptions which 
the society in which he was insured 
took agsinst paying the premium, the 
question came to be, Whether self-de- 
struction, in such a case, was suicide ? 

The case for the plaintiff was opened 
by the Advooste- General, (Spankie,).a 
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tall, thin, sinewy, Baron-Brailwardine- 
looking man, with hair the hue of 
which rendered it impossible to deter~ 
mine whether it was flaxen by nature, 
or silrered prematurely ; his 
had s mixed ion of mildness 
and penetration ; and a perfectly Scot- 
tish cast of countenance, ornamented: 
with a nose elevated at an angle of 
45 degrees above the plane of the ho- 
rizon, made him by no means a 

study for a sculptor ; but so much is 
expression a part of beauty, that after 
looking for a minute in his face, one 
forgot its plainness in its intelligence. 
- Hisattitude in addressing the Bench, 


too, was not. one which Demosthenes. 


would have chosen; he placed his 
foot — chair, and embracing his 
leg, t rested his chin upon the 
elevated knee; notwithstanding ali 
tkis, and a strong Fifeshire accent, 
his: address was in a high im- 
pressive. There was a closeness in his 
train of reasoning, joined to an ear- 
nestness of manner and expression, 
that could not fail to command atten- 
tien. He seemed to despise the obvi- 
ous plea. of moving pity for the widow. 


or orphans of the unfortunate man, but. 
ound. 


atta at once the. strongest 
of his opponents. He said, that ac- 
cording to our best authorities, suicide 
“ was the horrible crime of self-mur- 
der ;” and argued from this, that a 
madman not be guilty of a crime, 
as the very esence of criminality de- 
pended upon the intention of the per- 
and his power 

of discriminating right from wrong. 
- He was answered by a tall, athletic, 
plain-looking man, who. had more 
eloquence, but perhaps less logic, than 
his opponent. He seemed to feel in 
ev —— o 
of the argument—a property of great 
im nee in addressing a jury, end 
* nearly as great in pleading be- 
a Jndge, as the “ si me vis* rule 
ies oftener than we are aware of. 
He met bis.argument, by asserting that 
Dr Johnson had been guilty of a gross 
blunder, in defining suicide ** the hor- 
rible crime of self-murder ;" theliteral 
meaning,of the word was self-destruc- 
tion, and so thought the learned body 
who — l j degit inni Der- 
for t nes it more properly to 
bee tlie ict of one who kills himself * 
an aet which could be as well perform- 
ed by s madman, as by one perfectly 
sane. Indeed, many held suicide to be: 
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a proof af fneanity ; and whoilver:thás! 
was held or not, it was quite evi 
dent that.it was self-destruction, from: 
whatever cause, that his clients had: 
rded against by the clause of their’ 
rules, which excluded the esenta- 
tives of the self-destroyer from the 
benefits of that Institution. : 
I have-since learned, that this gen- 
tileman is the son of an eminent Scotch 
lawyer, who was the hero of Barnes 
poem of the Whistle ; and after having: 
met him in company two or three. 
times, I am able to avouch that the’ 
family fame has lost port: — in {ts 
present representative, either in ca 
city or good: fellowship. He is the. 
friend, and was formerly the coadjutor, 
of Lord Erskine; and I am sure it is 
much to be wished that he may ac- 
quire & competency sufficient to al- 
low him to return to his own coun- 
try, where his sense, backed by 
his friendship for the ex-chancellor,. 
might perhaps keep that worthy old: 
tleman out of any more of the daft- 
tke scrapes he has of late fallen into,. 
ls ls poetry dragged slong, with 
e sometimes n th. 
him the whole body of * 
Whigs, who, God help them, hare 
quite enough of absurdities of their. 
own to answer for already, and are apt 
enough to fall into more, without any 
one taking the trouble of leading them: 
into the ditch. But, as — am 
mg into digressions. I my 
friend C i h sitting down wi 
a triumphant look around him, as he 
concluded his harangue. 
He was answered by Mr Hogg, a very- 
good-looking young man, who spoke in 
an accent a y Hibernian, for his: 
mother tongue was that vile jargon, 
consisting of a mixture of bad Scoteh 
with worse En , Spoken in the 
northern counties of thesister kingdom. 
His ideag seemed to flow upon him in 
such a torrent, that he could hardly: 
give them utterance ; when, in the heat 
of his argument, his face flushed 
with animation, and his eye sparkling: 
with enthusiasm, he seemed to me to 
be the most natarally eloquent public 
speaker I had ever heard. His faults 
were those of his country and hiseduca- 
tion, and are of the less consequence, 
that they are suchas ageand experience 
must necessarily remove, and are pro- 
bab.y by this time far in their way to. 
oblivion. He had come to the Irish bar. 
just at the time when Counsellor Phi« | 
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lipa wean the 'midetof his arity, 
and. his faults alone - be 

freut that school which he of the Eme~ 
mild Isle instituted among the young 
—— Dublim ' - 
. What struck me as chiefly objec-. 
tionable, was a leve of flowery diction: 
and musical — & tendeney to 
assume facts, without being very sure 
af the ground on which he went, at: 
least without taking care that the in~ 
security of his foundation might not 


is-intended, I never: yet found a law- 


yer who gave himself the slightest: j 
concetn. ; 
. Of this last fault, he gave à strong i 


€ oecasion, byuttering — 
ent tirade against the managers 

-the Laudable Society, whom he accu» 
sed of a design to d the defence- 
less children of tbe unfertunate man,. 
aad to add: y to orphanage and: 
accumula D P 


ing. O — l and 
s n is: e to ize, r 
did so with the awkward Gir Uis man- 
who, to his utter astonishment, finds 
he has been floundering allthe time: 
he flattered himself he:héd been fiy- 


This gentleman had been but: 
a Short time in India, but is at present 
the hope of the Calcutta Bar; and: 
should either of the seniors above mene. 
tioned retire, there is but little doubt 
that he will step into his place, and. 
hrs the: lead v one side or the other, 
c case of any importance. 
Mr Gompton, the last gentleman who 
in this case, had more the air of an: 
inh barrister than anyoftheothers; 
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reminded: tlien 


ae, 


Indeed it appeared that he was af- 
fBeted cry e el bea s pam, and 
mever cou an opportunity escape 
him, but concluded zd 


Bench. 


. replete with the force and anti i 


highly characteristic of the keen, pe~ 
netrating, shining talents of-that ex. 
j man; and which ended, 


me to De the cream. — i 
That gentleman being ; 
not-murdéred himself ; therefore 


Cra Pe IX. 
Tus EXCHANGE. 


. Tr of late Calcutta did not: 
possess a public place of meeting for: 
transacting business ; and as this must: 
appear an essential requisite. to Euro- 


peen mercantile men, it may be as well- per 


40 


! in hy what means it' was so 
long di i 


with. 





ipals keo 

what is esteemed indispensable in this 

, that when I was in Bengal, 
th one man might be a tolerable 
judge of indigo, and another of cot- 
ton, .yet.1 was told on authority, thet 
I bave no reason to question, that there 
were notin all Calcatta six 
the qnalities of the 


Ay Spars maki 
information, 
— as eo media as the current prices 
of the Bazar, had to be taken on the 
word of the Ban in so much, that 
a gentleman who is, and I believe 
justly, considered as the most acute 
mercantile man in Calcutta, once sold 
& parcel of salpetre at the price some 
had been sold the week before, with» 
omt consulting his sable oracle, and 
found, NM NE 
about thirt cent n he 
Pigh have pae It is but justice, 
however, to these gentlemen, to state, 
that those sent out for the purpose of 
purchasing cotton for houses i in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Manchester, were 
aot much more ax faii at their busi, 
mess than the Oriedtals. In my pre- 
sence, several of them were shewn a 
sample of the best Ses Island cotton, 
which they declared to be pretty. good 
Bengal cutchoura, the former being 
About four times the value of the lat- 
ter. : 
. When a direct communication was 
to be aade between two mercantile 
men, it was done by a note, or, as it 
is there called, a chat, and 


perder vint d dig 


eil, yet auch is the security which la 
afibrds to property in this —— 
land, that from the time that the mean» 


my e 


oe thenkful ue ike i 


not as yet apread her Pontes og wing 
over.commercial bargains, else = 
preme Court would’ be .under the 

cessity of being reinforced... 

To remedy the evils of the Banyanaps 
DECUIT E 
Well ti ocuments, to pro» 
cure a Pid uslified European. eg 
abrokat,to m ish a sample-room for 


saler o — and to form a place.of 
— for transacting business, the 
Kxchange was established. This took 
plece about the middle of the year 
1818; and a set of public-spirited meza 
chantamades pointof attending at firat 
soset theshing fairly a-going ; but find- 
ing it an agreeable lounge, it was soon 
after frequentedonitsown account, and 
—— or P it will produce all the 
— by. its y neris 
pa chat be 
groun aa & plage Of public eee 
The hall selected for this purpose 
had formerly been a sale-room, or ] 


of shop, where English goods were 


on commission. It consisted of the 
whole ——— of a banse me 
ly divided by a double xange.o 
ter pillars, from which spring AEDES TORUD 
— pillars of the chambers above. 
the upper end of the room, 
Apartments were — off, by a 
-enrtain of masonry, for the of 
— meetings of committees, and 
accommodation of a business-room 
for the — of Me — = 


farther di: the large room 
- railed off, “tad faribel wiih. hls 
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at which are to be seen the idle part of 
the population, half asleep, studying, 
with most laudable gravity, vene 
files of English newspapers, the whale 
contents of which they have long be- 
fore perused verbatim in the Calcutta 
Gaily prints: In the centre of the 
other two roems are:to be seen groups 
‘walking to amd fro, standing in esr- 
nest convereation, consulting in a cor- 
ner in half-whispers, or anxiously con- 
ning over the list of arrivals aud de- 
— of Tasen, which, for their edi- 
i n, is on a board, suspend- 
ed from a pillar in the centre of the 


room. : 
In the midst of the mercantile and 
maritime frequenters of the Exchange, 
the soldier is sometimes to be seen, and 
| ineasily distinguishablefrom the every- 
day. denizens of the place, not so much 
from the smart military cut and bright 
metal buttons of his white jacket, as 
by a face bronzed by the climate, and 
sallowed by disease; he is generall 
sauntering slowly and by himself, wit 
a cast of melancholy in his .counte- 
manee, probably caused by the calcu- 


-lation of the absolute necessity of re- . 


turning to his native land to re- 
eruit his shattered constitution, with a 
conviction tbat his pecuniary resour- 
ces may probebly be incompetent for 
the purpose ; and seeing before him no 
— but certain death in a foreign 
‘land, he comes here to make a bar- 
gain, if possible, with some master of 
a free- trader, whose advertisement, af» 


— -ter stating all his accommodations and 


more, by referring applicants to 
the Captain on 'Change. 
: After taking a leisurely survey of 
&hese groups, I walked into the in- 
ner room, which.I supposed must 
be the sanctum of privacy and busi- 
ness; but, on entering, found that I 
never was so completely mistaken, for 
it seemed to be the centre of fun and 
stories. | 
At the head of a large table sat the 
Genius loci, in the shape of the clerk 
-of the Exchange, with a pile of half- 
finished papers before him, of which 
this hour of bustle had interrupted the 
progress. He was a thin, sallow young 
man, who seemed to have his atten- 
tion keenly bent on his duties, bi.t at 
the same time, whenever he turned to 
give directions, or ahswer queries pro- 
pounded to him, did so with a prompt- 
ness and rapidity that shewed he was 
anxious to resume his attitude of lis- 


‘afterwards 
- tained a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation concerning the Guebers and 
: Persees, a numerous race in the N.W. 
.part of India ; but whose. manners and 


-mess, had abundant o 


t: Calm, broad, thoughtless aspect, breath'd 
. repose," — 
the very picture of good living and an 
easy temper, listening with i i 
sed re to a warmish story, which 
a stout athletic Irishman was telli 
ma ali the —— i — of 
is nation, surroundi group 
thrusting in their heads so as not to 
lose the slightest word —some af them 
with a half-formed smile on their coun- 
tenances, ready to burst out into. 


at the expected ca 3 
others, h not. leave 
the story unheard, ing . the 


du- 


-looking Scotchnran, busily noting down 
some information which a little placid 
uaker-like gentleman was reading 
from a letter he held in his hand—the 
first was the editor of a Calcutta paper 
who soon after abandoned his literary 
career for one as hopeless and less pro- 
fitable, a wild-goose scheme of clear- 
ing the island of Saugur in the mouth 
of the Ganges of jungle, where he 
found the aborigines (tigers and zu ei 
tors) more a match for him than hi 
political nents, and, as every one 
expected, he soon lost his health, and 
is now, I believe, enjoying the fruits 
of his folly in Scotland. 
- ‘The other was a mercantile man, a 
universal favourite in the settlement, 


.from a happy combination in his con- 


stitution of the kindest heart,. and 
most. mild and inoffensive manners, 
with great talents and information.— 
He was intended for the Scotch church, 


‘and what was wonderful, consideri 


his intellect, he was a Highlander. 
dined with him, and ob- 


customs, from their patriarclial and 
visis mode of —— — 
to Europeans in ral ; but he, 
bes connected with then in bed: 
pportunities of 
observation, and he possesses a fund of 





information with regard to them which 
must beof interest tothe general reader, 
and of inestimable value to the classical, 
as they are the legitimate descendants 
of the ancient Persians, and exhibit to 
an astonishing degree the same features 
of manners and religion of their ances- 
tors, as far as our limited knowledge 
of their habits allows us to judge. If 
you think meet, I'll give you a letter 
to him, as there are few of your con- 
tributors who might not be proud to 
have their articles appear in the same 
Number with his. 

It was here I was first introduced to 
G—— T——-, with whose friendship 
I was afterwards honoured. In him, 
talent, genius, and industry, amply 

ied the want of an academic edu- 
cation, and made him (tho be- 


longing to a profession gene su 
posed itimi to literature) an decis 
scholar, and accomplished gentleman. 
He was the friend of Roscoe, and 
seemed to imitate him in his literary 
pursuits; afid had it pleased God to 
spere him for a few years longer, there 
ean be little doubt that he would have 
equalled, if not excelled, his model. 
Poor fellow, he is now no more; he 
fell a victim to a disease at once acute 
and lingering, which he bore with the 
firmness of a man, and the resignation 
ef a Christian, and left to his friends 
the melancholy consolation, that he 
was admired and esteemed by all who 
knew him ; and though his days on 
this earth had been few, no one of them 
bad ever passed over his head without 
adding something to his mental ac- 
quirements. 

He was one of the first friends that 
Washington Irving had in Great Bri- 
tain, and they kept up a close corre- 
spondence till the day of his death. In- 
] , it is impossible to suppose that 

two men of minds and dispositions so 
similar as theirs should have come in 
eontact, without being ever recie 
procally attached to each other. 

While in Calcutta, his mercantile 
avocations left him but little time to 
‘dedicate to his favourite studies ; but 
some short pieces in prose and verse, 
in the Calcutta papers, shew what he 
could have done, had he had time and 
‘opportunity. The one that attracted 
mogt notice, was a jeu d'esprit written 
in the style of the Chaldee MS., which 
he at that time had never seen; and 
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Se 
which, without taking from the merit 
of Mr H or whoever else was the 
author of that admirable production, 


was at least equal to it. Some 

may think thet I have been led a 

by private friendship to say so mwah 
in praise.of this ex i young 
man. I do not deny that what I have 
said comes from my heart ; but those 
who know me, will never accuse me 
of pig eiie in commendation, even 


of m friends. 

After repeated investigation into the 
mercantile character of the East, which 
I had am i 


rtunities of making 
on the —— and elsewhere, 
think I am safe in saying, that a Cale 
cutta t is, qua a merchant, a 
better man than any of the class I have 
met with elsewhere, though ít is im- 
—— to eradicate entirely the sel- 
h feelings inherent in human na- 
ture, and which mercantile pursuits 
above all ae — cme Adam 
mith, passim) yet may be regula. 
ted and directed $ and this is 8 
exemplified in these gentlemen, in their 
transactions with the rest of the world 
and esch other ; even in — 
ance there is none of the q ick, = 
sing, over-reaching expression #0 0 
ier vabile in men of the qos gre in 
Glasgow or Liverpeol; and many 
things practised in these respectable 
communities, and looked upon as rà- 
ther clever and praise-worthy, would 
stamp a vifandum on any man on the 
Exchange of Calcutta. Indeed, the 
traders of the last-named port fairly 
lost caste in the eyes of their brethren 
of Bengal, by practising some manau- 
vres, which n home might be — 
upon as mighty smart stratagems ; 
these were considered as pieces of low 
chicanery and humbug, of which no 
man in the character of a gentleman 
would be guilty, and a sharp looking 
after all bargains with them was the 
immediate uence. l 
I left the Exchange, so much plea- 
sed with it, that I made it a constant 
haunt while I remained in Bengal, 
and in it I saw more of the character 
of my countrymen of the East in one 
day, than wl nad diae at a formal 
ty eve y e year. 
i "Cori Bannatyne, P. R. N. 


Rothsay, 4th April, 1823. 
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DAVIS'8 CHINESE NOVELS.” 


. Tux Chinese are a people marked 
externally, and to our slight knowledge 
of them intrinsically, by such great, 
and, as we are apt to conceive it, fan- 
tastic unlikeness to all the other divi- 
sions of the species, that itis not with- 
out some effort of the understand- 
ing one can reduce them under regular 
philosophical contemplation ; while 
those of us, who live more under the 
dominion of imagination than reason, 
sre in danger even of being crossed by 
an impression, as if the population of 
the whole t empire lived and 
breathed for Tittle other purpose, than 
their occasional wonder and entertain- 
ment. 
-' This irregular and unjustifiable dis- 
— of our minds, itself fit matter 
or metaphysical disquisition, towards 
from one to three hundred millions of 
our fellow-creatures, the three little 
~ specimens of their literature which Mr 
D. has given us, will not tend to rec- 
tify. In their own delineation of 
themselves the — still n as 
to European a ension they have 
always dane: sainethivig very extraor- 
dinary ; so that in reading their pro- 
ceedings one can hardly help believing, 
from time to time, that we are getting 
plimpees of a world with whose inha- 
itants we have no ties of consangui- 
nity or nature ; if it be not a truer ac- 
count of the effect to say, that we seem 
to be making ourselves acquainted with 
the imaginary beings of some grotesque 
and whimsical fiction. 
-. The first of the three novels or tales 
how in question, is, nevertheless, 
agreeably to the general taste of man- 
kind, a love-story, and takes its name, 
The Shadow in the Water, from the 
unusual process by which the two 
young persons in whose passion and 
fate we are to be interested, the Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe of Chinese romance, 
become enamoured. They are the 
children of parents who, nearly con- 
nected by blood and marriage, quarrel, 
and from inhabiting one house, pro- 
esed to divide it into two. In part of 
the operation a wall is built, running 
down the common garden, and divi- 
ding to the two parties, among other 
things, a pool of water in the middle. 


The said wall is carried over this pool 
on pillars, so as to leave between the 
surface of the water and the bottom of 
the wall, a certain small interval apen, 
which convenient imperfection of the 
intended barrier gives birth to the no- 
vel. On the two opposite banks are 
built two pavilions or summer-houses, 
to which the warring families respec- 
tively retire, to enjoy each their own 
half of the pool. This happened many 
years ago. As the two young cousins, 
who have never since met, grow up, 
they also occasionally retire to their re- 
spective summer-houses, alone. One 
day they happen both to go down to 
enjoy their solitary meditations about 
the same time. At the same time both 
stand looking at the pool. The youth 
sees reflected in the water the beauti- 
ful image of the maiden, and thinks 
at first it is his own ; for they were so 
remarkably like, that as chil they 
were often sportively exchanged by 
their parents ; but finding on more at- 
tentive observation that it is not him- 
self he sees, he falls in love. Further 
love is made by favour. of the same 
means of communication. The story, 
after some ; and, to us at least, 
original difficulties, ends happily in 
ety of a rather more complicated 
kind than is known under our man- 


ners. 

The third story, The Three Dedi- 
cated Chambers—far of the second we 
shall speak presently, and at full—has 
this peculisr and original merit, that 
the interest, and the complication of 


-the events, turn wholly upon the di- 


verse relations in which the human 
being stands connected with property, 
and the various affections with which 
he regards it. 

Of these affections, the firat out of 
which incident springs, is, in one of the 
leading characters, a passionate at- 
tachment to estates in land, in prefer- 
ence to every other description of pro- 
perty. The interest of the story opens, 
when, at the instigation of his son, 
who is also strongly affected towards 
property, but under a different modi- 
fication of the feeling, he, weakly de- 

ing from the maxims of acquisition 
which had governed his life, buys a 
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house. Another of the perso 

be dies in the course of the sto» 
ry, and the catastrophe is accomplish- 
ed in his eon, is y the hero, is dis- 
tinguished under the same ster, by 


a — to lay out ready mone 
int e bullding and fitting up of 
houses; and produces out of this pe- 
culiar and irresistible bent of his ge- 
níus the matter of the novel. A fourth 
contributes his share to tying and dis- 
entangling the knot, by the generous 
wse of money. Agreeably to which 
dispositions and capacities of the act- 
ing personages, the house, which, ha- 
ving been built and fitted up by the 
tbird , is, at the instance of the 
second, bought by the first, forms, to- 
gether with a discovered treasure de- 
rived from the heroic munificence of 
the last, the centre on which the whole 
tale revolves. We do not intend to 
enter further into the story than may 
suffice to explain to the reader 
meaning of the title, The Three Dedi- 
cated Chambers ; being the rather at- 
traeted to do so by rie about 
this point of a different kind of feeling 
from what belongs to the usual train 
e£ these narratives. - 

These chambers are a section of a 
xum tuous m: pigs rari a 

, following out the impulses 

his genius, had expended the remains 
of an ample inheritance of. m in 
building and duly furnishing: & fa- 
vourite portion of the whole edifice, 
oa which he had bestowed his choicest 
invention, and which, when the ex- 


pense of ing his. house to live 
in obliged him at fast to dispose of it, 
he would not part with, but reserved 
as the refuge and consolation of his 


indigence—e reservation which, it may 
be remarked by the way, entitled him 
at any after time, if he should have the 
means, to redeem the whole. 
The reserved part of the house is 
thus described : . 
Pp.170, 1, 2.—** The apartments, which 
Y u-soo-chin retained, were in the style of a 
consisting altogether of three sto- 
ries. In the lower room were carved lat- 
tices, crooked railings, bamboo seats, and 
Gower-stands. It was the place where he 
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received his: guests. On the tablet were 
inscribed large characters to this effect, , 

i DEDICATED TO MEN. 

' © The chamber in the middle story was 
adorned with bright tables and clear wins 
dows, together with pictures and other. fur- 
niture. This was his study, where he was 
accustomed to read and write. On the ta- 
blet was largely inscribed, . ` 

DEDICATED TO THE ANCIENTS. _ 


“ The highest chamber was empty arid 
i There was nothing in it, besides a. 
chafing-dish for incense, and a sacred book., 
It was here that he retreated from the 
crowd, retired from noise, and shut himself 
up in complete solitude. On the front of. 
the tablet, in this chamber, was written, in 
large characters, 
DEDICATED TO HEAVEN.” 


During the fair fortunes of our hero, 
he had been but little acquainted, the 
author observes, with the two up 


chambers ; though the lower one, that 


the Dedicated to Men, being appropriated 


to the reception of strangers, in whose 
entertainment he was very generous, 
had well deserved its appellation. In 
his season of distress, he learned 

ter to understand the value of the 
chamber of study, and of that of high- 
er contemplation. One would have 
hoped, that he would now at least have 


-begun to withdraw his mind from bis 


former modes of spending his money. 
That is — — — 
strength whic — er^ 
to been dissipated in vain. He now 
applied his inventive genius collective- 
ly at a single point, and caused his 

welling to be decorated to an extra- 
ordinary degree.” Precedent to thig 
— there occurs a stan- 
ze, which we shall quote, both as it ia 
fairly written for, as we presume, ai 
unpractised versifier, and as it con- 
tains a characteristic specimen of the 
mild tone of Chinese meditation. The 
trait we mean to point out, is the use 
of the ex ion, “six feet ;" which, 


. taken in admeasurement of length, in 


our poetry, according to the austere 
and melancholy temper of our genius, 
is uniformly understood to denote be- 
ing dead and buried." In Chinese mo- 


izing, it means simply going to bed. 





* 8o Shakespeare uses the same measure, expressed in different words. 
Prince HENRY. (Standing over HoTsPuR, dead.) 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 


Is room enough ! 





. The verses are as fellow ; 
* Lord of ten thousand acres, flowering 
fair 


A few small morsels quell thy appetite ; 
A thousand spreading roofs demand thy 


eare, ` , 
And, lo! six feet suffice thee—every 


night hd 
The poetry which is introduced, ap- repute 
perently to tulate the genius on 
wisdom of tion acquired in his 


adversity, comes in, as we should think, 
unfortunately, just before telling us 
that he continued to apply his under- 
standing and his money precisely in 
the same way in which he had raised 
himself. But we are led to an infinite 
distance from our original design, 
which was to impart to our readers the 

of the novel which stands second 
among the three. 

This is neither like the last, a mat- 
ter of money ; nor like the first, and 
after the immemorial prescription of 
romance, precisely an affair of love, but, 


to speak with the most Veni pee signed 


a matter of wedloek ; so modifi 
withstanding, by climate and country, 
as to discriminate it by more traits 
than. one, from all affairs of love or 
wedlock, with which we, and probably 
most of our readers, are acquainted. It 
* Tarly in the reign of an Emperor of 
- Karly in the reign of an Emperor 
the Miug dynasty, there wel. iius 
author acquaints us, in a city of the 
pns of Hoo-kwang, a merchant, 
ng the name of Siaou-kiang, who 
had the misfortune to live on very in- 
different terms with his wife. After 
many years of unfruitful marriage, 
they were blessed with twin daugh- 
fers. The parents were very far from 
being’ either perticularly comely in 
their persons, ot engaging in their man- 
ners. But the dBughters were as beau- 
tiful and amiable as can be imagined, 
so that — to be the off&prin 
of another house. They were in tru 
of such surpassing beauty and merit, 
that — they were of very infe- 
rior rank, their hands were sought by 
g men of family and fortune. 
The pega Ag ather and mother 
so far, as at last to break 
out at the very same time, in both of 
them, into a vehement desire of effect- 
ing the iage of their daughters, 
without the privity of each other. They 
' pursue their separate measures. The 
wife has no difficulty in meeting with 
suitors to her mind; who, in due or- 
der, according to the custom of China, 
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ucceed i 
Elai. Tho kelf Ma rice of sen 
ity. yisa virago 

iudi a mistress both of 


persons from 
the 


inclinations, and treat for their mar- 
ras: bah poen. The father is not dis- 
al by the d : ion A : 
ty, a e marrisge.is agreed upon. 
Now, it fell out, that the de- 
i on both sides was y 
maintained. It also fell out, which was 
almost as ex inary, that the ducky 
day, selected by father and mether for 
the marriage, was the same.  Aeeord- 
ingly, when it came, the presents of 
the whole quadruple brotherhood of 


' suitors. arrived at the door together. 


They were all received, laid out, and 
suitably admired. li 
For.a little while this excellent 


smaller 

the most remarkable is a plot of the 
father's for the forcible carrying off of 
the daughters by Ais suitors, defeated 
priiis ‘a bar in her hand at 

house-door ; the matter, as from 
the first it had been foreseen thet it 
must do, comes before the Judge. It 
may be here worth remarking, that as 
there would have been ing. ex- 
ceedingly indecorous and offensive in 
law- ings pursued by the hus- 
bend and wife against each other, the 
form chosen of bringing the affair into 
court is, that the father's (wo suitors 


against Aim, on 
ada ros rident 
rally to th direi whol 

to the investigation ew 
banas: the husband, in answer to 
their complaint, sending in a state- 
ment of the facts us they really hap- 
The Judge, who is the Chy-foo, or 


Chief Magistrate of the district, an 
office at that time exercised by a de- 


puty, had not been long in the situa-, 


tion ; but was a person of distinguish- 
ed integrity, and ability also, for he 
had *^ possessed high literary rank at 
am early age.” He fixes an early day 
for the marriage; and, in the mean- 
while, proceeds smoothly in his pri- 
vate examinations. When the trial 
comes on, however, he encounters 
some perplexity ; for, on hearing the 
wife's reply to her husband's state- 


ments, he begins to think that she is him 


.& very reasonable woman ; but then 
again, on questioning the husband, he 
rather i qure: — is 
raueh in ight. Unable; u 

sn the evidence before him, to extri- 
ente himself from this dilemma, he 
bethinks himself of sending for the 
two daughters, and inquiring of them 
which of. the two (the father or mo- 
ther) had, in the conduct of the family 

irs, usually acted with most discre- 


rere these as obstinately silent. For 
these seemed to say, “ both their 
parents were a little in the wreng, but 
ibdid not become them, as their daugh- 


four 
stood that he is so much impressed by 
. thesingular merits of the young twins, 
as to be gradually moved more and 
mpore to desert, in this instance, the 
caution he had at first announced with 
— to.a Magistrate's interference 
in family-affairs, and to make himeelf 
ible for the entire settlement 
of the matter. In this disposition he 
vesolves to call the aforesaid bride- 
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into Court, for two l 

he may have an opportunity of 
forming his own judgment of their 
deserta, —and, that the young ladies, 


ifthe , — among theta, 
he holding himself in readiness to con- 
firm their election. He is, according- 
ly, p ing to issue, as usual, a write 
ten order for their ; when 


the four fathers-in-law kneeled down 
before m AM. (ADS 
cessary your worship to send out 
the order. Our sons are all of them 
waiting outside, each hopiug that bis 
wife may be awarded to him. May 
we to call them in ?" , 

The Judge said, ** If that is the 
ease, make haste and. tell them to 
come in." 'They all four went out, 
and presently returned, i 
in his son, saying, ** This is my boy, 
I RT worship. will award to 

im his wife." "The latter, however, 
shook his head, and observed the four 
youths narrowly.. They looked as if 
they had all come from the eame stock, 
being very strange and uncouth in 
their appearanee. Far from being 
good-looking, there was not one with- 
out some defect in his limbs or fea~ 
tures. The Judge said to himself,— 
* To choose them husbands from 
among these four, would be like search- 
ing for a hero among dwarfs. How . 
cra ein Doni one? I did net 
think so much beauty and such — 
ill fortune could be combined." 

He then sighed, and, calling on the 
father's favourites to knee] down on 
the left side, and on the mother's to 
do the same on the right, he told the . 
two girls to kneel down in the midst, 
——— spacer gt :—“ ra 

who were | your 
ther and mother to 
t. I have 


revented ; 
and, in the second, difficulty o 
mentioning your parents’ faults. I do 
Rot now call on you to a word, 
but merely to turn your heada a little 
on one gide, and thereby evince your 
real wishes. If you wish to marry 
your father’s favourites, turn your~ 
selves to the left ; if your mother's, to 
the right. But remember, that in this 
slight movement is involved the wel- 
fare of your whole life, and your 
choice should, therefore, be & good 
ene." 
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. When he had ssid this, the whole 
assembly anxiously fixed their eyes up- 
on the two dameels, to see them turn 
their heads. They, however, on the 
first entrance of the four suitors, had 
looked them, and, — aa 
uncouth appearance, they hung down 
their beads, and closed their eyes, and 
let fall their tears in silence. When 
the Judge had spoken to them, they 
turned neither to the right nor to the 
, left, but remaining fixed, with their 
faces towards him, began to weep 
aloud. — more ra — — to 
speak, the more violently y cry, 
until all those who were — began 
to weep in sympathy with them, and 
every one felt the extent of their hard- 


ai 
e Judge’sresolution isnow wound 
up to the height He rebukes father 
- and mother, with much indignation, 
for treating the marriage of their chil- 
dren as mere child's play ; for not con- 
sulting together on what was of such 
consequence to their happiness; for not 
better suiting their choice to the sub- 
jects ; of which, as he very pertinently 
observes, the present scene shews them 
what would have been the fruits. He 
declares, that he dissolves all the en- 
gagements, and takes the determina- 
tion of the affair entirely into his own 
hands; an issue on which he greatly 
felicitates all the parties interested. 
He then gives his written adjudica- 
tion, in which, on the.ground that 
the mother's contracts were imperfect, 
as wanting the father’s consent, —end 
the father's, as there was no interven- 
tion of negotiators, and they, therefore, 
** at once violate ancient law and mo- 
dern opinion,” he formally annuls them 
all: farther declaring his above men- 
tioned intention of departing from the 
usual course, though without infrin- 
ging the laws, and merely for the good 
of all parties,—That this judgment is 
final.—And he breaks up the Court. 
The Chy-foo now applies himself in 
earnest to his benevolent undertaking ; 
commissioning agents in various quar- 
ters to look him out husbands. They 
are diligent, and send him in what 
th = collect. But pa panis who 
eir appearance, though report- 
ed suitable y the agents, fall exceed- 
ingly short of the Judge's intentions. 
He remands them all, and explores 
his genius for some better expedient. 
He finally resolves, as the only way 
of making sure of husbands of ade- 
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quate deséet, to propose the two beau- 
tiful damsels as prises, in open com- 


' petition to ell concurrents. He does 


not proclaim a tournament : but— 


. Pp. 196-7. —'* Et happened that aome 
country popoean lately caught a couple ef 
fine deer, which they had presented to him, 
and which suited very well with his pre- 
sent scheme. He issued a notice, firing a 
particulur day for a literary examination: 
and required of the competitors, that in- 
Stead of writing on the outside of their Es- 
says, (as was customary,) the particulars of 
their age, they should state merely whether 
they were married or single. He said, thet 
as the periodical examination for 
degrees was not far distant, he wished es 
be previously acquainted, in some measure, 
with the abilities of the candidates, and thas 
he had provided, as the subject of con. 
tention for the unmarricd, two 

damsels ; and for those who were already 
married, a brace of curious decr. Those 
who won the prizes would be the first li- 
terary candidates of the year.” 


In the interval the prises are bestow- 
ed in a vacant building near the plece 
of examination ; the two daughters une 
der the care of their mother alone, snd 
the deer. below. 

The Chy-foo's notice produced s 
great sensation in the country, th 
the surrounding districts, among 
married as well as the unmarried ; 
first contemplating their honours merc- 
ly, of which care is taken to say that 

7 — the deer only as ni a 
and the younger ones greatly pleased 
with the prospect of a Pandans wife, 
as an accompaniment to a literary de- 


The — of examination arrives: 
young and old gentlemen's exercises 
are given in ; and, after three days, a 
list is published, naming about ten 
from each district for re-examination. 
Those who were thus chosen, suspect- 
ed that this second examination was 
not so much to determine their lite- 
rary merit, as to ascertain their per 
sonal appearance; and such of them as 
— — 
great hopes. en the appoin 
arrived, they dressed and adorned 
themselves with scrupulous nicety,— 
and, as the Author assures us, put on 
their very best looks, in the hopes of 
captivating the grace of their ladies 
h the eyes of the Judge. 
nem happily as freut a critic iu 
personal appearance as in literary com- 
position ; and, as the names were call 


e 
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ed over, made his observations very 
upon the candidates, judg- 
ing whether their appearance denoted 
persons of tability and wealth, 
or otherwise. When he has satisfied 
himeelf upon these points, he gives his 
orders for the arra ents of the fol- 
lowing morning, and departs, carrying 
his Essays home with him. 

'The next day, before he comes forth 
to his audience-hall, his officer, as di- 
rected, collects the musicians, and pro- 
eeeding to the place where the four 
prizes are stationed, conducts them in- 
to Court. The deer are placed on one 
side of the hall ; and the two ladies, 
seated in ornamented sedans, on the 
other. The flowered lanterns and the 
aere Go delehr a let k 
the marriage. B ylight a list is 
cr of the bur successful can- 

idates. 


The unsuccessful were to have in- 
ferior marks of honour, according to 
their merit. The winners of the deer 
are not of sufficient importance to be 
named: but the two successful un- 
married writers of Essays were Sze- 
tsin, a graduate, and Chy-yuen, a ju- 
nior candidate. 

All those whose names had been no- 
ticed at the examination, entered the 
Hall of Audience to witness the event 
of these admirable proceedings. When 
they observed on which side the two 
ladies were, they all crowded thither 
to see the damsels whose beauty was 
so famous ; and that part of the hall 
was filled with spectators. On the other 
side where the deer were stationed, a 
single person only, in the dress of a 

uate, stood apparently in sorrow, 
and without a desire to go and behold 
the two beauties. — of the know- 

ignoramuses company ar- 
— that this was one of the married 
‘candidates, who, judiciously reflecting 
‘that his concern was not with the la- 
dies, but the deer, was engaged in exa- 
mining their comparative merits, that 
when the time for choosing came he 
might take the best. Our readers are 
greater diviners, and are aware that 
the solitary, musing, sorrow-touched 
graduate, is the heroin person. 

It was, in truth, no other than 
Sye-tsin himself.—To the surprise of 
the aforessid understanding charac- 
ters, some of the candidates from the 
other side of the hall went over to 
‘him, and, paying their respects, said, 
* We congratulate you, sir; one of 
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these fair ladies is yours.” That gra- 
duate, however, waved his hand in 
token of denial, and said, “ I have 
nothing to do with them.” This pro» 
duces an exclamation of wonder: they 
desire to know how, being an unmar- 
ried man, and a successful candidate, 
that is possible. He tells them that 
when the judge comes into the hall, 
they will understand the whole matter. 

The drum is now struck, the Judge 
enters the audience-hall, and all whose 
names have been noticed, pay their re- 
spects. He demands to see the four 
successful candidates. On their names 
being read, three only appear. The 
Evi missing is an unmarried candi- 

te. 

The Judge inquires the occasion of 
his absence. “ He is a friend of mine,” 
replies Sze-tsin, ‘‘ and lives in the 
same district. Not being aware of the 
business of to-day, he lias not come." 

The Judge and Sze-tsin then enter 
into conversation. The Chy-foo ex- 

resses his admiration of Sse-tsin's 
istinguished abilities, and observes, 
that it is a just dispensation of Hes- 
ven, that two ladies so beautiful should 
have obtained two such husbands as 
ara pers — us = dero 
politely acknowledging the Chy-foo's 
compliment, begins to S rpound to lis 
the difficulties of the case, arising out 
of his own infelicitous deatiny. He is 
fated not to marry.’ Six times has he 
n in love: six times has he paid 
his addresses: and every time has the 
unfortunate object of his inauspicious 
flame sickened and died. The entire 
mortality took effect before he was 
twenty. The fortune-tellers who have 
been consulted, have been unanimous 
in their explanation of this calamity : 
he was acting against his destiny, which 
was, never to be paired with a wife. 
They had all, therefore, advised him, 
thus doomed to celibacy, to become a 
pe of the religion, either of Fo or 
aou; and high as he then stood in 


literary distinction, it was his inten- 


tion to forsake letters and become a 
priest. 

The Judge, who has nointention of 
being defeated in the very moment pf 
his success, attempts, herein failing, 
as we think, and as indeed it after- 
wards appears, from his habitual dis- 
cretion, to invalidate the credit of the 
diviners: but, after a little, turns the 
discourse to make — concerning 
Chy-yuen. In the first place, he is 


, 
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disappointed not to see him there, 
when he had chosen an auspicious day 
on purpose for his marriage; and in 
the second place, as the hand-writing 
of his last essay differed from that of 
the first, he wished to put a few ques- 
tions to him on that head. 
This last observation touches upon 
a secret which Sze-tsin nol feels 
himself at liberty to keep . His 
friend was poor, and Sze-tzin had form- 
ed & design to assist him by marrying 
him toa wife. Both those essays were 
' written by Sze-tsin: but the first had 
been given in in the hand-writing o£ 
his friend ; the other, from the exi- 
gency of the case, in his own. Inat- 
tempting to render his friend a ser~ 
vice, he has unfortunately done him 
an injury. He had intended, if he had 
obtained the first place, to yield it up 
to his friend ; but had no expectation, 
^ iT. inary: fortune, they 
should both have been preferred. The 
discovery thus made leaves no resource 
but to request that the Judge will for- 
give Chy-yuen, and transfer to him 
the kindness he had meditated for 
himself. :: 

The Judge has now conducted his 
difficult enterprize to & happy close. 
He immediately ives the whole 
dénouement. The destiny of Sze-tsin 
is now unriddled. He is never to be 
paired with a wife, for he is to marry 
£wo at once. e beauty and 

merit of both meets alike with the 
highest desert. His essays have won 
them both. 

Sze-tsin still hesitates; but the 
whole audience are in raptures of ad- 
miration, declaring that the Judge has 
created a new destiny for him. His 
opposition is unavailing.—P. 150. 

* He was obliged to yield. Standi 
up before the Judge, in — with the 
two ladies, they all bowed down four times 
before their benefactor. Sze-tsin then 
called for his horse, and accompanied the 
two ornamented sedans home. 

** The name of the Judge became cele- 
brated in consequence of his decision, until 
it reached the court, when the em 
called him to Pekin, and gave him a situa- 
tion in the military tribunal  Sze-tsin 
Was advanced to a in the literary 
college, and continued to live with his 
friend, the Judge, on the terms of father 

and son." 


It is worth noting, as a character- 
istic of the narration of these stories, 
that there is, in numerous instances, 
such a want of adjustment in the mi- 
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trang 
are represented: those 

as causes could not bave the effects 
they are employed to uce,—the 
statement at one time does not 
with the reference to it at an . 
So, in the story of the Examination, it 
is impossible, upon the ci 
E make nt any — account of 

e second essay of Chy-yuen being 

iven in in a different band writing 

om the first. One cannot help feel- 
ing all along, that the narrator does 
not speak under fear of any critical 
inv tion, by auditor or reader, of 
the links of connection of the several 
— af ra relation ; prs relies on 

eir Dg oversight of slight im- 
probabilities, in furtherance of their 
common object, the production of the 
story ; or perhape, ta speak more truly, 
es : 


of circumstances in which they wess 
grounded. In a word, he trusts ab- 
solutely to their drawing ne conciu- 
sions but those whieh he himself hes 


as such stories go in evidenee, a low 
atate of literary cultivation. 

Of his own part in the style of his 
little work, Mr D. has led us inte 
some doubts, by the information he 


i 
who are debarred from dir language, 
translation of their writings. At the 
same time, it is probable that such 
translation could — be tolerated of 
ery brief specimens. If 
maintained through long narrative, it 
seems — — it — much 
arrest mind, as to wholly 
~ flow, and sg var intereat, — 
e composition. T n 
the present translator, as ihe above 
extracts shew, is simple and good: 
and at the same ti as to 
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THE AGE OF BRONZE:* 


Tuis versifier has a 
perficial knowledge of varioys matters 
of importance, gleaned from the Op- 


ition newspapers, and the talk of: 


inferior Whigs. He could write a 


leading article in the Morning Chro- 


nicle on the '* State of Europe," or 
« The Church ;" and, no doubt, is 
reckoned eloquent by the gentlemen 
of the press over a board of oysters, or 
a Geucher of tripe. But there is one 
thing which he does not know, al- 
though it is known to all his readers, 
videlicet, that he i$ an Ass. He vain-. 
Aly imagines that he neighs—a gross 
mistake ;—it is a bray, we swear by 
all that is deep-drawn and long-wind- 
ed. He supposes that his ears are 
inted—not they indeed—they E 
Rep-flapping over his forehead, a-la- 
donkey. He believes he ¢rots—but it 
is all a shuffle. To be horse-whip- 
p is evidently the height of his am- 
ition ; but no—no—Peter Bell still 
lives, and with “a sapling white as 
cream” he will ** bang thy bones.”— 
So, Some along, Jack-ass, and be cud- 
led. 
ur The Age of Bronze" is not, by 
any means, a bad name for a Satiri- 
poem, very far from .it—and is 
evidently above the reach of the writer 
of the verses. It was probably a bright 
blunder of some one of his chums, to 
whom he had been braying a recital. 
Deady's heavy wet had inspired PT- 
lades thus happily to designate the 
face of his Orestes. We can easily 
imagine that this felicitous discovery 
of a “ title," must have led the two 
Arcadians into the most ruinous ex- 
travagance. A pot of porter would 
seem nothing in their exalted imagi- 
nations.—'* Another Welch rabbit— 
Tommy—damn the expence;" and, 
on.leaving the lush-crib, we can figure 
them giving fippence to the drawer. 
Alli down Chancery Iane chuckled 
the Cockneys, ‘‘ The Age of Bronze! 
The Age ot Bronze!” while even their 
beloved washerwoman, now “ a maid 
that loves the moon,” wriggled before 
them unheeded under Temple-Bar. 

' This is not wholly a eo of 
eurs—for something not unlike it was 
told us by a person of some veracity. 
He assured us that he was sitting close 
by the Cockneys and their cheese— 


ht and su- 


with only a half-drawn eurtain be- 

tween ; and that although he fre- 

quen coughed, and hemmed, and. 
nocked the candlestick on his table, 

y were deaf to all entreaties, and 
t out 


* Such tales as, told to any blade, 
By two such youths in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear." 


Among other enormities, one of them,. 
with a sort of Tims' face, proposed 
accusing Lord Byron of being the au- 
thor. That seemed at first a staggerer- 
to the cove whose bunch of fives had. 
actually committed the offence; but, 
after a few gulps of froth, he became 
courageous, and swore that “ it should. 
be fathered upon Byron.” These, we. 
are assured by a gentleman whose au- 
thority is far superior to that of Mr. 
Nicholas Bull of Reading, were, with- 
out any exaggeration, the precise. 
words. And accordingly, the “ Age. 
of Bronze,” begotten by & Cockney, 
on the body of amuse, name unknown, 
is laid upon the steps before his Lord- 
ship's door. The noble Childe, care- 
less about such matters, tells his valet 
to give the bantling to any woman in 
the house who chances to be nursing ; 
and thus the ricketty wretch 
for the work of one whose rea 
geny always shew blood and bone, 
and glory in the sin of their sire. 

In short, the author of the “ Age 
of Bronze" —the publisher thereof— 
and the paid puffers in the Radical 
newspapers, all know, that when they 
attribute the doggrel to Lord Byron 


—they are a pack of liars. The Cock- ^, 


neys have told the public, through 
their mouth-piece Hazlitt, that they 
have been damned by us, and that not 
a single Christian will look at any of 
their productions, lest suspicion might 
fall upon him of being acquainted with 
the author. The knaves, therefore, 
call themselves ** Byron! " We re- 
member once overtaking a person on 
foot near Lowood, on the banks of 
Windermere, who maintained that he 
was Mr Wordsworth. We had never 
seen the Great Laker at that time, yet 
well knew this was an impostor.—‘‘ I 
trow, sir," quoth he, “ you never saw 
a more wonderful mountain than that 
there Langdale Peaks.” We gave him. 
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a slight kick, at which, we remem- 

ber, he could ‘scarcely conceal his irri- 
tation, and added, '* that the even- 
ing being calm, we should pursue our 
journey." So we parted. 

Now, the vagabond we kicked that 
evening, while the waters of Lowood 
Bay were murmuring near our foot, 
was not nearly so impertinent an im- 
postor as the poor devil we have now 
put into the stocks. For, in the first 

lace, he was sorely muddled with 

Mr Ladyman’s home-brewed ; and, in 
the second place, he actually had writ- 
ten in a spunging-house (as we after- 
wards learned) some Sonnets for Bald- 
win s Magazine, in imitation of Words- 
worth’s Sonnets dedicated to Liberty. 
/ He therefore really had some sort of 
reason to believe himself a Lake poet, 
and we forgive him from the bottom 
of our souls, as we hope he forgives us 
\from the bottom of his body. But the 
rogue in hand, although no doubt 
muddled also when he wrote his ver- 
ses, may have been occasionally sober 
when they were going through the 
press, and we are afraid cannot be 
thought, even by the most charitable, 
to have been drunk every day on 
which his poem was sent to the news- 
pers for advertisement with Lord 
yron’s name. Paley, we think, con- 
siders drunkenness a palliation of guilt, 
and so does North ; but the authority 
ef these two great moral writers can- 
not exculpate this Cockney, unless he 
can prove to our satisfaction, that his 
knowledge-box was filled with the 
fumes of Daffy's elixir, from the first 
moment of conception, until the deli- 
very of the fetus. He is plainly a 
scoundrel, who collects coin under false 
pretences; and his next heroic mea- 
sures should be laid in the tread-mill. 

But methinks we hear some gentle 
reader cry, ** This is not criticism— 
this is mere abuse." We know it ; it 
is not meant for criticism. If you 
catch a hand in your pocket, filching 
your purse, are S expected to criticise 
the shape of the fingers, or rather to 
wrench the wrist till the small bones 
crack? If a fellow, drest in his mas- 
ter's clothes, ring the bell at your front 
door, and leave his master’s card, do 
you eriticise or kick him? Let us 
therefore hear no more about our bein 
abusive. This Cockney is a fool and 
a liar, in league with fools and liars ; 
and neither he nor his fools and liars 
can take offence at being told so, ex- 
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Capri, 
cept in as far as detection may pre- 
r their future depredations on the 
public. 

Let us see how this swindler per- 
sonates Byron. Imagine that it is By- 
ron who writes the following charac- 
ter of Pitt :— 


*€ All is exploded—be it good or bad. 

Reader! remember when thou wert a led, 
Then Pitt was all ; or if not all, so much, 
His very rival almost deem’d him such !!!" 


What grandeur of thought and ex- 
pression ! Is not that at least equal to 
the Cockney's—whom we kicked —imi- 
tation of Wordsworth? Now for his 
character of Napoleon. 


* Oh heaven ! of which he was in power a 
feature 3 


Oh earth! of which he was a noble erea- 
ture 3 

Thou isle! to be remember'd long and 
well, 

That es the unfledged eaglet chip his 


s 

Ye Alps, which viewed him in his dawo- 
ing flig bts 

Hover, the victor of an hundred fights ! 

Thou, Rome, who saw'st thy Caesar's deeds 
outdone ! 

Alas ! why past he too the Rubicon ? 

The Rubicon'of man's awaken'd rights, 

Tp herd with vulgar kings and parasites ?” 


But hear—hear the swindler on Wa- 
terloo! Some one has tald him thst 
Byron hates Wellington, or pretends 


to do so; and the swindler makes a 
it. 


‘© Oh, bloody and most bootless Waterloo, 
Which proves how fools may have their 
fortune too 


Won, half by blunder, half by treachery.” 


Various modes of punishing such s 
dishonest idiot as this must suggest 
themselves to the benevolent reader. 
Suppose him stripped neked to the 
very want of shirt, and tarred and fes- 
thered. Up Hampstead Hill he goes, 
with his downy posteriors, lixe one of 
Mr Moore's Angels, to recover himself, 
to a crowing fit on his own dunghill. 
Flap flies the feathered fool past Mo- 
ther Red-cap's on a Sunday evening, 
and haply takes refuge in an arbour of 
a tea-garden. Or suppose him ducked 
in a shallow, n-mantled, slimy, 
froggy pool, with a sludge bottom, asd 
then rubbed down with a towel of net- 
tles. Or suppose him condemned tos 
year's solitary confinement in the jakes, 
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without the ane of either pen, ink, or 
pape: — 

But let us hear his opinion of Con- 
gress: 


** A pious unity ! in purpose one— 

To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

Why, Egypt's gods were rational to these ; 
Their dogs and oxen knew their own de- 
grees 
And, quiet in their kennel or their shed, 
Cared little, so that they were duly fed ; 
But these, more hungry, must have some- 


more, 

The power to bark and bite, to toss and 
gore. 

Ah, how much happier were good /Esop's 


Than we! for ours are animated logs 
With ponderous malice swaying to and fro, 
And crushing nations with a stupid blow, 
All dully anxious to leave little work 
Unto the revolutionary stork.” 


And a little farther on he claims ac- 
quaintance with the Czar. 


+< Resplendent sight ! behold the coxcomb 
Czar, 

The autocrat of waltzes and of war ; 

As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Calmuck beauty, with a Cossack wit, 

And generous spirit, when "tis not frost- 
bit ; 


Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, - 
But harden'd back whene'er the mornings 
mw; 
With no objection to true liberty, 
that it would make the nations 


Now here let us make, not a political, 
but a personal observation. We bave 
seen the Czar—and he is a strapping 
fellow, upwards of six feet high—g 
looking— healthy — broad-shouldered 
—an excellent dancer—a tolerable mu- 
sician—fences well—and altogether is 
a man likely to make his way through 
a crowd. Now, who the devil, Mis- 
ter Bronze, are you, to talk so of a man 
who could swallow you any morning 
before breakfast ? We sink the Empe- 
ror at present altogether—and we com- 
pare merely Calmuck or Cossack with 
. We shall su Alexan- 
der a beggar like yourself—with not 
one shilling to ru inst another. 
Were you both to endeavour to gain 
your by honest industry as 
paviers—you know that Alexander 
would plant ten pebbles for your one. 
Were you both.to rob on the high- 
way, you know that he would knock 


down a man and his wife with ease, 
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while Master Tommy would take you 
prisoner. Were you both to woo a 
rich widow—conscience must whisper 
that she would prefer “ the Calmuck 
beauty with the Cossack wit,” to the 
little impotent Cockney., Were you 
both to appear in the Row, or offer 
yourselves contributors to Colbourn, 
is there a publisher or editor in Lon- 
don city, who would not smile upon 
the Russ? In short, is there an occu- 
pm extant, except tailoring and 

hing of silver tea-spoons, in which 
the Caimuck would not beat the Cock- 

to utter starvation ? 
uch light, wethink, may be thrown 

on subjects of this kind, by such asim- 
ple treatment. Scribblers, who bite 
their nails in Great Britain, take it 
into their heads, that because they 
have — m in this island, (no 
matter whether spuriously or not 
they ere entitled to epi. be he w 
he may, the Emperor of all the Russias, 
But there are bese Britons—and a 
base Briton is the basest of 
No Russ can be so wretched as he— 
and the who writes as above, 
of the battle of Waterloo, is a more 
degraded culprit than any slit-nosed, 
knouted Muscovite, that ever journey 
ed across the steppes to Siberia. 


** Shall noble Albion pass without a phrase 

From a bold Briton in her wonted praise ? 

Arts—arms—and George —and glory and 
the isles— 

And happy Britain-—wealth and freedom's 
smiles— | 

White cliffs, that held invasion far aloof. 

Contented subjects, all alike tax-proof— 

saa Wellington, with eagle so curl. 


That nose, the hook where he suspends the 
ld ! 


wor. 

And W aterloo—and trade—and——-(hush! 
not yet ` 

As Hable of imposts or of debt) —— 

And ne'er (enough) lamented Castler 

Whose pen-knife slit a goose-quill t'other 
day." 


Silence — slave ! If you yourself— 
your abject most miserable self— were 
to go into a jeweller's shop, and pur- 
loin a number of gold brooches—were 
to be detected in the act, and brought 
back shrieking in the grasp of the 
shop-keeper's daughter—were to be 
committed to Newgate—-end there to 
contrive, in fear of the , to ef- 


‘worsted garters, or fetid leather braces 


— is there a single person in all Lan- 
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don who would not turn away, almost 
with something like pity mingled 
with disgust, from the hole in the 
crow-ways, into which were flung the 
petty remains of the pilfering felo de 
se? 
——but silence—slave! Who would 
spit upon a toad crawling in its un- 
wieldy and freckled putrefaction ? It 
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stinking 
Do you know that ?—and yet r 


Capri, 
is enough to see the reptile drag itself 
in slime away into some common Sew- 
er—to be washed down by the min- 
gled mud of kennels, along with every 
thing, into a subterranean 

tacle of filth, there to rot among 
the hidden abominations— 

" ‘The Age of Bronze" by Lord By- 
ron!!! 





A HINT TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE DAILY AND HEBDOMADAL PRESS. 


. Tu1s. Magazine is abused, we be- 
lieve, daily and weekly, by about a 
hundred whig and radical newspapers. 
So we are told; and so we observe 
when occasionally we look over the 
files of newspapers in various reading- 
rooms. Poor vipers, let them gnaw 
till their tongues are sore.—Editor of 
the Inverness Journal ! thou art a pro- 
digious ninny. You are pleased to 
say, that we once published a libel 
against you, along with “ all the other 
great and good men in the country. 
This libel, Dunderpate, was & jeu- 
d'esprit of your friend, the editor of 
the Inverness Courier, and never graced 
our pages at all. Look into your glass, 
and answer candidly if you ever saw 
such another fool ? 

The Leeds enel pe us, we 
perceive. 'The editor of this paper, 
one Baines, an excessive blockhead, 
published as his own a large portion 
of a tolerable history of the War with 
France, py Mr bei gia rea ple 
giarism havi n — r 
Alaric Watts, editor of the Leed In- 
telligencer, Baines pretends to have 
been only a compiler! And then, hav- 
‘ing been convicted of putting his name 
to a book which he did not write, he 
accuses Mr Watts of not having put 
his name to a book which he did write. 
This is quite like a whig. There is, at 
least, no dishonesty in publishing a 
book without one’s name. But the 
truth is, that Mr Baines knows no- 
-thing about the matter, (and we do), 
of the Memoirs of the Kit-Cat Club. 
We know more about that volume than 
‘even Mr Alaric Watts himself, who 
certainly was not the editor. We have 
-seen the despicable attempt of Baines 
to impeach Mr Watts’ veracity, which 
‘is unimpeachable. Besides, Baines 
-basely pins his faith respecting the al- 
'leged erits of the ** Memoirs of 
the Kit-Cat Club" on the Quarterly 
Review, and bullies away about a vo- 


lume which he has never seen, and 
about which heknowsless than nothing. 
But we have a few words to say y xg 
by with some of our provincial libel- 


ers. 

Of Mr Alaric Watts we entertain 
a very high opinion as a man of inte- 
grity and honour, of very elegant ac- 
complishments, and most excellent abi- 
lities. Baines will say, perhaps, that 
he writes for this Magazine ;—no more 
than Baines himself wrote Stephens's 
History. Mr Watts has lately print- 
ed (we believe not patie a small 
volume of poems, full of enlightened 
and amiable sentiments, pleasing ima- 
gery, and refined feelings. He possess- 
es very considerable poetic genius ; and 
the. following little Poem, which we 
recollect alin g with much admira- 
tion in periodical publications some 
years ago, has much of the pewer and 
pathos of Byron :— 


TO OCTAVIA. 


I. 

Full many a gloomy month hath 

On flagging wing, ess — 
ees by aught, save grief—since last 

gazed u bright blue 

And bade cay Lie pour forth for thee 
Its strains of wildest minstrelsy ! 
For all my joys are wither'd now,— 

The hopes Í most relied on, thwarted,— 
And sorrow hath o'erspread my brow. 
.—. With many a shade since last we parted: 
Yet, ’mid that murkiness of lot, 
Young Peri, thou art unforgot! 


II. 

"T'here are who love to trace the smile 
That dimples upon childhood's cheek, 
And hear from lips devoid of guile, " 

The dictates of the bosom break :— 
Ah! who of such could look on thee 
Witbout & wish to rival me? 

None ;—his must be a stubborm heart, 
And strange to every softer feeling, 
Who from thy glance could bear to part 

Cold and unmoved— without revealing 
Some portion of the fond regret 
Which dimm'd my eye when last we met! 
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: III. 
Sweet bud of Beauty !—Mid the thrill. 
ope delay’d,— 


Till woe, awhile, gave place to gladness, 
And that remembrance seem'd to charm, 
Almost to peace, my bosom's sadness ;— 
Ant now again I breathe a lay 
To hail thee on thy natal day ! 


IV. 

© ! might the fondest prayers prevail} 

For blessings on thy future years ! 
Or innocence, like thine, avail 

To save thee from affliction's tears ! 
Each moment of thy life should bring 
Some new delight upon its wing ; 
wand the wild sparkle of thine eye— 
. Thy gui of soul revealing— 
Beam ever thus, as beauteously, 

Undimm’d—save by those gems of feel- 


Those Md luxurious drops which flow, 
In pity, for another’s woe. 


V. 
But vain the thought ! —It may not be !— 

Could prayers avert misfortune's blight, 
Or hearts, from sinful passion free, 

Here hope for unalloyed delight, 
Then, those who guard thine opening bloom 
. Had never known one hour of gloom. 
No—if the chastening stroke of Fate 

On guilty heads alone descended, 

Bure they would ne'er have felt its weight, 

In whose pure bosoms, sweetly blen 
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Life's dearest social virtues move, 
In one bright endless chain of love ! 


VI. : 
Then since upon this 's beams 
Are fading—frail, and number, 
And melt —like the light-woven dreams 
. That steal upon the mourner's slum. 


er, — 
Sweet one! I'll wish thee strength to bear 
The ills that Heaven may bid thee share ; 
And when thine infancy fled, 

And a with woman's zone hath bound 


ee, 
If, in the path thou'rt doom'd to tread, 
The — of sorrow lurk, and wound 
ee 
Be thine that exquisite relief 
Which blossoms "mid the springs of grief ! 


VII. 

And like the many-tinted Bow, 

Which smiles the showery clouds away, 
May Hope—Grief's Iris here below— 

Attend, and sooth thee on thy way, 
Till, full of years—thy cares at rest— 
Thou seek'st the mansions of the blest ! 
Young Sister of a mortal NINE, 

Farewell | —Perchance a long farewell ! 
Though woes unnumber'd yet be mine, 

Woes, Hope may vainly strive to quell, 
Tu half untesch ay soul to pine, 1 
So there be bliss for thee afd THINE ! 


There is not the Whig editor in 
POEM capable of writing such beau» 
verses. ' 





PYTHAGORAS AND HIS BEANS. 


Iu this practical and bustling coun- 
-try we could not, it should seem, af- 
ter the high excitement, the pressure 
-of deep and immediate interest, to 
which we had for nearly thirty years 
‘been accustomed, feel any great con- 
cern in the follies of past ages. It 
might have been imagined that a state 
-of exhaustion from superabundant 
stimulus, would have been still more 
apparent upon the Continent, where 
e horrors of that long, fearful sea- 
son, instead of merely producing the 
sort of pleasing, thrilling agitation ex- 
-peri during the representation of 
a tragedy, have come home to 
-men’s business and bosoms with all 
-the intense force of imminent person- 
al danger ; where, if the last guinea, 
and the last drop of blood, have not 
been actually expended, the drain 
upon both. purses and veins has never- 
theless been most serious. This might 


have been conjectured, but the.suppo- 
sition would have proved erroneous. 
Whilst the British public was yawn- 
ing over * m — of part — 
, and the insipidity of the Spa- 
sila revolution, or run bliug at the 
EN papa of knowing whether to 
believe that the Greeks had beaten the 
Turks, or the Turks the Greeks, the 


‘Swiss, whose sufferings, whose resist- 


ance to revolutionary France, may al- 
most rival, in the annals of modern 
history, the mighty deeds recorded in 
elder times of the ancestors of those 
very Greeks now struggling so gal- 
lantly for independence, for existence, 
—the Swiss, we say, were already able 
to interest and occupy themselves in 
considering matters of no more urgent 
importance than the old story of Py- 
thagoras's prohibition of cating beans. 
To account for such varieties in hu- 
man feelings and dispositions from the 


` 
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influence of climate, manners, laws, 
freedom, or slavery, would require a 
philosophical disquisition, probably as 
much beyond the reader’s patience as 
our abili The fact, however, is 
indi 


utab 
ilst the entire Britieh nation re- 
mained in the above-described melan- 
choly state of inanition, the Central 
Society of Natural Science at Lau- 
sanne was engaged in listening to a 
long and profoundly learned disserta- 
tion from Monsieur L. Reynier, upon, 
the objection entertained by Pythago- 
ras to the use of the bean in philoso- 
hical diet, or, to speak more correct- 

y, upon the antipathy of the ancient 
priesthood of Egypt to that article of 
food ; for our dissertator, we lament to 
say, is of opinion, tbat Pyt in- 
dulged his disciples with permission 
to revel, unresiricted, in vegetable 
luxuries. The subject embraces a ge- 
neral view of Egyptian superstitions, 
which appears sufficiently ingenious 
to induce the laying an account of it 
before the reader, Although he will, of 
course, not be required to endure the 
length of discussion and argument in- 
flicted upon the philosophers of Lau- 
sanne. 

' That all mythology, and more egpe- 
cially the mythology of Egypt, was 
originally founded upon astronomy, 
is not a discovery of M. L. Reynier s, 
but & position now so universally ad- 
mitted, that a bare allusion to it would 
be more than sufficient, were it not de- 
sirable to have some of the chief points 
fresh in the recollection, when seeking 
to trace out the system in its remoter 
ramifications. The lecturer, indeed, 
seems to have conceived that his au- 
ditors necded much information upon 
this topic ; but, as no such ignorance 
can be imputed to our readers, we 
shall merely remind them, that Osiris 
himself is supposed to have been a 
typification of the sun ; his reign, or 
triumph, to have represented the sum- 
mer solstice ; and his discomfiture by 

hon, the prevalence of winter; 

and that the individual protecting dei- 
ties, selected for especial worship by 
different districts, much'as good'Ca- 
tholics select their tutelary saints, are 
considered to have been particular con- 
stellations, or cven single stars :—and 
roceed immediately to the connexion 
baed these opinions and the adora- 





- tion of such extraordinary divinities as 


: Pythagoras and his Beans. 


[.April, 
the Onion, or the y whimsi- 
cal antipathy to the 

— — api for this 

ies of idolatry, i w ip of 
Ering things may be so —— 
were of the kind from which the name 
of the Constellation or Star had been 
taken, as is the case with the god Apis, 
in whom Taurus is easily recognized, 
it is all plain sailing—the difficulty 
lies in the Onion, and the other mar- 
vellous deities of that class. In such 
instances, M. Reynier conceives, that 
their worshippers were determined by 
the relation of some circumstance in 
the natural life of the selected object, 
to the rising or setting of the favourite 
heavenly body ; and he takes the bean, 
which, though nowhere deified, was, 
it seems, variously and remarkably 
connected with their superstitions rites, 
as an example. The investigation of 
such circumstances of relation requires 
considerable knowledge of the natural 
history and local peculiarities of Egypt, 
and our author seems to be well qua- 
lified for its prosecution, inasmuch as 
he was one of the Corps de Savane, 
who accompanied the French army to 
that country. 

Now as to the application of all 
this learning to beans. 

Beans, in Egypt, it appears, being 
sown immediatcly after the inundation 
of the Nile, shoot, flower, and ripen, 
previous to the vernal equinox. They 
are thus the very creatures of Typhon, 
a sufficient reason surely for their be- 
ing abhorred by she Priests of Helio- 
polis, a city peculiarly devoted, as its 
name imports, to the Sun, and in con- 
sequence profusely adorned with lions’ 
heads; Leo being the sign of the zo- 
diac, at that time corresponding with 
the summer solstice. Now, it is to be 
observed, that Herodotus, the original 
autbority for the Egyptian detestation 
of beans, derived his information prine 
cipally from the Heliopolitan hierarchy ; 
and that Plutarch, in his Treatise upon 
the Worship of Isis, whilst he states 
that the priests of that goddess ab- 
stained from eating beans—a proper 
compliment to her husband's tastes— 
expressly asserts, that the first-fruits 
of the bean were an established offer- 
ing upon the altars of H 
Our Savant says, that H was 
an allegorical typification of the ara- 
son in which the sun first begins to 
reyive, after the winter solstice. If so, 
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it was reasonable enough to ascribe to ringthis reign. — But, alas béan ! 
him a predilection’ for a plant that an il name is not to be shaker off by 
flourishes during his reign, or rather, change of climate, or even, it appears, 
we should perhaps say, during his ex- of manners. 

iatence. The alleged prohibitiog of the bean 


This explanation of the horror and 
veneration in which the bean was re- 
pany and simultaneously held in 

t districts of Egypt, is so inge- 
nious, and sounds so probable, that it 
becomes a matter of some curiosity to 
ascertain, whether all the other seem- 
ingly inexplicable absurdities of the 
mythology of that country, are sus- 
ceptible of elucidation by the same 

. We could wish that some 
one of the many travellers upon the 
banks of the Nile, might be induced 
to direct his researches in the same 
channel with M. Reynier, or that the 
Jast mentioned gentleman may pursue 
his subject farther. 

But to return to the present lecture. 
We next follow the bean to Rome, 
where we find it a viand interdicted 
to the Flamen Dialis. It might have 
been thought sufficient to say, that 
Greece and Rome borrowed their re- 
ligion from Egypt, and that Rome at 
least probably left the allegory behind. 
But this does not satisfy M. Reynier. 
He informs his hearers, that the term 
PoxTirFkx is directly derived from 
three Egyptian words, PHONT EM 
PHRE, signifying Priest of the Sun, 
An etymology which, if adinitted, 
must inevitably debar the poor self- 
supposed priest of Jupiter from all in- 
tercourse with a vegetable naturally 
execrated by his prototype at Helio- 
polis. Possibly, indeed, if the college 
of priests had investigated the matter 
as philosophically as our author, they 
might have found cause to emancipate 
their appetites from the restriction, 
aud insure to the bean toleration from 
the most bigotted worshippers of the 
Sun in Italy. In England, at least, it 
is certainly innocent of all connexion 
with Typhon, beyond being sown du- 


by Pythagoras, it has been already 


said, M. Reynier dishelieves, and ur. 

such an abundance of reasons for 
his incredulity, as may fully justify 
us in placing the name of the Grecian 
philosopher at the head of our account 
of his Lecture. For our own part, we 
confess we read these arguments with 
too much dissatisfaction, to feel in any 
degree disposed to disseminate them 
farther. i — Lausanne lecturer 
may perhaps disbelieve and disprove 
the seven years' silence ; a a the 
end, every precept of the sage will be 
involved in such uncertainty, that no 
one will know how to set about turn- 
ing Pythagorean. However, our scep- 
tical Frenchman does allow, that, if 
Pythagoras visited Heliopolis, as he 
most likely did, he might there im- 
bibe so strong a prejudice against the 
bean, as should, in consequence, tempt 
him to restrict his disciples from par. 
taking of that‘favourite food of the 
Great Frederick of Prufsia; though’ 
he persists in asserting, that such an^ 
interdict is improbable, simply from 
its extreme unreasonableness. 

Gladly do we seize upon our old 
peace-making friend the 1f, to confirm 
our original Pythagorean creed, since 
it is infinitely disagreeable to have 
one’s faith upon material points thus 
lightly unsettled. But to the reader 
we pretend not to dictate upon such 
questions. Enough has, we trust, 
been stated to explain the real ground 
of the objection to the bean, and thus 
to rescue that harmless plant from all 
the various imputations, such as bear- 
ing the impression ef magical or in- 
fernal characters, &c. &c. under which 
it has so long laboured. 

S. A. 





A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


In a journey from New York to 
Upper Canada, I visited the establish- 
ment of Shakers near Lebanon. 

I arrived at Hudson, a city upon the 
North River, on the evening 
Sth September, 1820; and hearing 
that strangers were received by the 
Shakers without auy introduction, de- 


termined to make my way to them, 


of the- 


across the country, by any conveyance 
which might oft. " found, inthe 
morning, a farmer going within seven 
miles of the place, and took a seat in 
his “ waggon.” For ten or twelve 
miles, the country through which we 
was rich, and the general ap- 

rance of the farms flourishing ; but 

er on, the road went through a 


$34 
and hemlock trees marked our en- 
trance upon that dreary forest, which 
blaekens so large a portion of North 
America. Wwas left, at sun-set, at a 
small inn, about eighteen miles from 
Hudson, end, shere being no other 
way of proceeding, walked on alone, 
till I was ov en by a man who 
was returning home from the wood. 
He spoke of the people I was going to 
visit, as excellent neighbours, extreme- 
ly just in all their dealings, and quite 
pans of many bad actions, of which 
ey had been accused. The road*soon 
left the forest, and we went about three 
miles through an open country, to my 
compenion's farm, where, with great 
kindness, he asked me to stay for the 
ight, but I preferred going on to the 
village ; and about nine o'clock, came 
to & large house, in which I heard a 
number of people singing; and on 
asking a young man I inet on the road, 
if this were the residence of the Sha- 
kers? was anfSwered, “ Yea,” and di- 
rected to a —— building for 
lodging. Here I knocked, and brought 
out a tall, grave-looking man, who 
questioned mie very closely about the 
occasion of my visit; this I told him 
was merely a traveller's curiosity ; he 
then shewed me into a small chamber, 
and said, that as soon as their evening 
worship, which I had disturbed, was 
over, he would return. In about half 
an hour, accordingly, he came, bring- 
ing with him a few plain dishes for 
my supper, and observed, that this 
was their usual fare, but that some- 
tbing else might be procured, if I 
chose; on my declining this, he left 
me for the night, which, after the 
evening’s work, was soon slept away. 
In the morning, I was visited by the 
same man, who told me that all stran- 
gers wishing for information relative 
to the opinions and lations of the 
society, were refe to appointed 
persons, and that, after br t, he 
would conduct me to one of their 
preachers. We then went into an- 
other building, and passed aede 
several rooms, which were all, I ob- 
served, neatly painted on the roof and 
floor, as well as the sides, and v 
plainly furnished, with a bed in eac 
room, as is common in American 
houses. Here two of the Sisters laid 
a table for me, and remained in the 
room, but did not sit down ; they were 
dressed with as much neatness and pre- 
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cision as the female Friends, and. com- 
versed in the same mild subdued tone. 
The breakfast consisted of the usual 
variety of dishes which appear at this 
meal among the country people, but 
al were partieularly clean and well 
cooked. 

I was now desired to walk to the 
house where the preacher lived, and, 
on going out, had the first view of the 
whole establishment. Istood upon high 
ground, which sloped ipare nahe to 
a valley of considerable extent, bound- 
ed by wooded hills; large masses ef 
building, in the style of the farm- 
houses of the Upper Rhine, or of 
Switzerland, and standing at some dis- 
stance from each other, were surround- 
ed by cultivated fields ; there was no- 
thing that could be called —— (the 
name vaT given to the Shakers’ 
settlement,) but each large dwelling- 


house, in which a family of x 
sons is accommodated, had is aa 
workshops, and other conveniences at- 


tached. The clear, rich was 
finely contrasted with the wildness of 
the surrounding heights, while the ex- 
traordinary neatness of the roads and 
inclosures made the detail of the land- 
scape more pleasing than is common 
on this side of the Atlantic. Several 
of the men were going to work ; their 
dress was generally drab-coloured, and 
of an antiquated cut, with large flaps 
to the waistcoat, and broad-brimmed 
hats; they seemed healthy, and had a 
uiet, demure look. On coming to 
e preacher's house, I repeated my 
wish of gaining some information about 
the sect, and was desired to wait in a 
small room, where he soon joined me. 
He was a man about thirty, with suf- 
ficiently pleasing manners, and with 
a thoughtful, mild countenance. We 
conversed for three or four hours, in 
which ror I heard a very detailed ac- 
count of the progress of the Society lety, 
from the forlorn circumstances in 
which they first struggled, to their 
deni S rr state. $. need x : 
well upon the history of signs sn 
Wonders, Which. Ten) say, — 
the new pouring out of the spirit, an 
event which took place about the mid- 
dle of the last century. It will be suf- 
ficient to mention, that they consider 
most of those wild sects, which sprang 
up in the reign of the first Stuarts, 
particularly the “French Prophets,” 
who signalized themselves more lately, 
to have been fore-runners of their sc- 
12 











claim to the power of working miracles, 
and the gift of prophecy; and who, 
after preaching in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England, to 
which she — and enduring 
much persecution, left her native coun- 
try for New York, in 1774, accompa- 
nied by a few disciples, and with little 
to trust to but an ardent enthusiasm. 
Here they did not long remain, but 
were driven, by new difficulties, to the 
woods of Nyskiana, (now called Wa- 
tcrvliet,) about twelve miles from Al- 
beny. Their situation, at this time, 
was described to me as wretched in the 
extreme ; the country was marshy and 
unhealthy ; the church was composed 
of a few outcasts, who were regarded 
with a suspicious, unpitying eye, by 
the neighbours. Their grotesque dan- 
cing and other ceremonies, which were 
thought to outrage decency, and their 


opinions, which set at nought the so- 
cial duties, attracted the idle and cu- 
rious. 

The manners of the Shakers, towards 


strangers, were then marked by an 
austerity and reserve bordering upon 
ferocity ; while in the bosom of their 
society were found union and good- 
will, a fortitude superior to all trials, 
and an intoxication of hope and joy, 
Decame contagious. While they peo 

e contagious. ile 
claimed a new revelation, ed who 
had come to laugh, remained charm- 
ed by an emotion which raised the 
fancy above the trivial concerns of life ; 
men and women forsook their worldly 
connections, to jen pe ue brother- 
hood ; young peop their parents, 
—“ to ihe flesh, and clung to 
the * Mother Elect ;' all felt interest- 
ed, (said my informer), in the call of 

ers, who promised, not only fu- 
ture bliss, but the present enjoyment 
of the millennium ; who professed to 
be the first reapers in that great harvest 
_of souls, which is to end the works of 
Time. They were seized with trem- 
bling and great amazement, became 
proselytes, and were drilled into the 
mysterious dance of these Faquirs of 
the West. The principal conditions in- 
sisted upon with disciples were, celi- 
bacy, er, in the case of married peo- 
ple, the renunciation of all carnal con- 
nections; the most unreserved con- 


the surrender of private . 


l interests. All care about the means of 
VoL. XIII. 
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duals to the whole, who, by their com- 
— exertions, Sigh — 
most pressing ta: Nor was 

this all ; the poscedone el the church 
were daily increased, by the contribu- 
tions of land and money, belonging to 
new members. After a while, they be- 
gan to divide labours, and to employ 
e brethren and sisters ing te 
their gifts; and soon acquired an ex- 
cellence in some of the rude manufac- 
tures of the country, and in the ma- 
nagement of their fields and stock. 
Being soon more than supplied with 
what goods they consi necessary 


for the simple life which the i- 
bedto themselves, they establhednew 


societies in different places, and the 
Shaking Quakers became gradually a 


respectable le. " 
During the 1 ifetime of the founder, 
that the Shakers were di- 
principally by her will, to whieh 
& great regard was paid. She was as- 
sisted by two men, who, after her 
death, were successively chosen to go- 
vern, but with very limited authori- 
ty. At present their affairs are mana- 
by elders, and I could not learn 
t any one n was considered 
the chief of the sect. They have sted- 
fastly refused to bear arms, or to take 
pert in political disputes; inveighing 
continually against the present consti- 
tution of society, and p iming the 
commencement of the reign of peace. 
Mankind, say they, in their present. 
imperfect state, are to become extinct 
by the universal spread of Shakerism ; 
and of this they with the great- 
est confidence: All other sects are re- 
as more or less blinded, and 
ey seem not a little proud of their 
own superior light ; bestowing com- 
mendation upon the different classes 
of the religious world, in proportion 
as these last approximate to their own 
favourite practices; thus the Hagmo- 
nists and Moravians rank high in their 
esteem. However, with the Univer- 
saliste, they consider their own people 
as merely the first-born, who are to 
enjoy, in advance, au inheritance, 
which will be shared by all others, 
after a little purgatorial preparation. 
The Bible is much read among them, 
and their language is quite scriptural y 
but, as is not unusual, they those 
passeges which ineline to their own 
opinione, and give a mystical expla- 
nation of more stubborn texts; re- 
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ferring to the late crackles of Arme Lee aplanat bic arog gy” Bee 
for authority in new «md dodwefil in general very healthy ; the’ fien 

essen. I was told that many works of and sedentary people were o¢thsiigumlly 


general information were admitted, 
and óertainfy the conversation of the 
n with whom I talked, and who 
been Brought up in the church, 
gave evidence of this; however, for the 
education of the children, (who are 
received from any one that chooses to 
send them, or ibe b a the 
community by their parents), a very 
plain cure of study fe edo ted. The 
y has published, with its sanc- 
tion, a book, entitled ** Christ's Se- 
cond Coming ;" and another volume, 
the title of which I have forgotten. In 
— — seen an — pr 
ons proceedings, and also 
— miraculous cures performed 
the founder; but they all protest 
t some statements contained in a 
history written by 4 r ; which 
f commonly met with in the libraries 
of New York, but will never be mach 


to inform me of their domestic econo- 
my or political situation ; so thet, ree 
ing unconvinced by a long cata- 
logue of dreams, — and mi. 
racles, testifyi e authority of the 
new mission, I left him, to visit other 
of the Establishment. I saw a 
garden, well kept, and stocked 
with many fruit-trees quite unknowh 
among the farmers; here they raise 
latge quantities of seed, which are in 
much repute about the * A 
man being serit to call me to dinner, 
conducted me through a room in which 
one of the families, consisting of twen- 
ty men and as many women, were 
standing round two tables ; on a word 
or some sign being given, they all 
dropt on their knees, clasped their 
hands, and remained a short time in 
silent prayer, when they rose and sat 
down. My new companion, who was 
an Englishman, dined with me in 2 
small adjoining room ; two of the fe- 
rhales waited. I remarked a spirituous 
liquor distilled from cider, and good 
beer of their own ps 
In the afternoon, I called next upon 
, the * physician,’ and found him a well- 
informed young man. He shewed me 
the for medicinal plants, with 
the manner of making extracts and 
putting up herbs, some of which are 
into , and sold to many 
vublic institutions. He told me that 


by large di 
der aki 


indisposed, Det they had none of the 
consequences of , and 
were subject to few ts. Inthe 
course of the evening I saw s mama- 
—— cut nails, some of the bufid- 
ings or stock, and the public store, 
where their goods are exposed to sale 
at fixed prices. The were 
such as are in common use, but in 
order; the horses well kept, and the 
cattle remarkably fine. I went inte one 
of the buildings inhabited by the ladies, 
and was shewn the sleeping-rooms for 
the men; throughout was apperent thé 
greatest attention to neatness and con- 
venience, without any ornament. A 
ble body of labourers, un- 
ul direction, and cultivation 
li seid gr ive them many 
vantages in a thinly peopled coun- 
try. At Lebanon there are about 500 
persons, of which number 60 are 
children. They have establishments 
in many different parts of the United 
States, and amount in all to between 
two and three thousand. Besides the 
produce of their fields and gardens, 
they send to market brooms and many 
articles in wicker-work, made very 
neatly by the women ; common nails, 
combs, and other coarse manufactures; 
and buy very little exeept the raw ma- 
terials for their work-shops, with some 
es. 
cleanliness ; this luxury they appear 
to enjoy in a truly enviable I 
could not help being also struck with 
the suavity and benevolence of theit 
manner, and with the cheerfulness 
and frankness of their conversation, 
after their first address. I spoke to as 
ie fie the 
sured that they experien e hi 
est satisfaction. in the and re- 
ty of their monastic life; but ft 
is confessed that occasionally a young 
— leave them, unable to strupgie 
with the flesh. 

To strangers they are hospitable and 
kind, never receiving money for any 
entertainment, and, while they do not 
court acquaintance, are charitable in 
all cases of public or private distress. 
An instance of this occurred at the late 
fire of Troy, when they sent provisions 
in considerable quantities, and relief 
— most liberal manner, to the suf- 


After tes, I took leave of my kipd 





Spring «fo le wateri place, 
: 8 ) watering- 

meat ental n saniet by ami- 
lien from the Southern States. I put 
up at a very large tavern, where the 


company were sprawling. upon the, 


chairs and window-seats, smoking and 
drinking. All travellers neem agreed 
in describing the orgies of the evening 
crowd at ap American inn as disgust- 
ing ; to me, the noise of the place, and 
cosrse style of conversation in 
which the men, in , Were 60 
* contrasted with the sereni-. 
ty decency of the acene I had 
just left, that I felt as if awaking from 
a dream, and could scarcely persuade 
myself that I was but half an hour's 
walk from the “ Society of Union." 
I retreated to the card-room, and for 
an hour or two amused myself by 
compering the wives and daughtera 
of the Virginia chieftains with the ves- 
tal sisters of New Lebanon, 
— EE I 
owing morning (Sun 
out to Watervliet, the aial settle- 
ment of the Shakers, in order to be a 
spectator of their far-famed ceremo- 
nies. About twelve miles from the 
town, I came to some plain buildings, 
A little off the road, forming three sides 
of & square, where several horses, and 
sare carrieges, belonging to visitors, 
were waiting. I made my way to the 
Megting-house, in which were assem» 
bled about eighty of — and 
& good num strangers, listening 
to 9 discourse from a young preacher, 
podeis pss 
ving their coats and hats hung up; 
The females were dressed in close caps 
covering great part of their face, and 
long-waisted gowns, and appeared, I 
thought, rather ungraceful, though 
eeveral of them were young and pretty. 


There was one n among them. 
The preacher stood out in the middle 


— 
matters. In tracing to their origin the 
evils of society, he went as far up as 
the Garden e Mise our Lr 
provident parents (because they w 
— panier b go 
ugh a courtship, whic 
he —— s tate of 
trial and probation) involved them- 
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walked over to Lebanon. 


com 
ting their feet — with 
wag all 


formed, that, upon some occagiona, the 
dance is more active, and so much at 
variance with your accustomed no- 
tions—eo ill suited to the composed 


was certainly odd enough, but : 

so was the whole eee at the same 
time, the extreme neatness of the peo- 
ple, and the earnestness of their de. 
mesnour, occupied my attention as 
much as their ridiculous behaviour. 
While the visitors were retiring, and 
the brethren were ing their coats, 
I mentioned to one of the old men that 
I had been at Lebanon, and desired 
to make some fürther inquiries about 
the Society, and was told to. follow $ 
detachment of the which was 
— to a dwelling-house at some 
istance the meeting. J overe 
took about & dozen men, who were 


to take dinner, an with me an 
Englishman, who come to visit 
his uncle, an inmate of the plage, 


Two young women, who seemed ace 
uainted with this visitor, remained 


J recollect particularly that one young 
man, who hed been with them only a 
few months, complained much of 

struggles he had to make with his 
former habits, and told me that no- 
thing but the hope set before him, end 
a confident faith in the doctrines of 
their church, could support him nye 
der his difficulties. I notice this, be- 
cause all the others, with whom J had 
spoken, declared that they had never 
known peace until their entrance into 
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the Society, and that their temporal: 
advantages aloné were sufficient to 
compensate for a renunciation of the 
— Finding the conversation near- 
ly unintelligible to me when they talk- 
ed of the mystical and miraculous 
parts of their faith, I endeavoured to 
turn it upon the worldly fortunes and 
ts of the association, but was 

ecked by the young man before al- 
luded to, who said to me,—'* You talk 
of — political EN — for- 
peculiar grace by which we are 

it as churches of God.” After 
this, I did not continue my questions ; 
I- had, however, learnt that Water- 
vliet was the original residence of the 
Bociety, and their numbers at present 
were 900; the situation rather un- 
. . healthy, but much improved by culti- 
vation. 'Their occupations are in some 
respects different from those at Leba- 
non, being suited to the soil; but 
their general management and cus- 

. tome are similar. 

Being asked if I wished to be pre- 
sent at the evening singing-meeting, I 
accompanied them into a room where 
twenty or thirty people were assem- 
bled. 'The men and women were 
seated on different sides of the room 
in rows ; they sang very lively tunes, 
— d — a — — of a S 

nglish song) an t time wi 
the feet and host. A fier eno or three 
hymns, they joined in singing, or ra- 
ther humming, without words, a quick 
march, as it appeared to me, when the 
meeting broke up. I now to 
take my leave, having to get back to 
town, and after a ial farewell, was 
shewn on m wey for a couple of miles, 
a c ul old man, who told 
me that he had felt great difficulties at 
first, particularly at his confession ; but 
that, since he had disburthened him- 
= of all secrets and sour ign € 
e was as happy as possible, an t 
no desire to i Hn to the strife and 
-contention of his former life. 

It would be a curious speculation to 
trace what share design has had in gi- 
ving birth to the rites, and forming the 
singular character of the Shakers. Be- 

- ginning with two principles, the se- 
paration of the sexes, and the commu- 
nity of goods, some regulations must 
have sprung up naturally from this 
state; and as the society increased in 
numbers, and received additions of ex- 
perienced and sagacious men, certain 
plans would be selected as most pro- 
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2020 Capi, 
to their constitution and 
for the pains taken to perpetuate-aome 
of their follies, and to foster and es- 
courage extravagancies, whith ‘have 
originated in the first burst of emthu- 
giasm, t by supposing, that these, 
however trifling in ance, bave 
excited notice as 
posed end, and are not merely the 
work of chance? Let us consider, with 
this view, their separation from the 
world, making theSociety a truechurch, 
or ecclesia ; their division into small 
bodies, for the p of discipline ; 
their beingm at mealsand pray- 
ers several times in the course of the 
day, and the constant check to which 
this must subject them ; the confes- 
sion at entrance, and the encourage- 
ment given to frankness and mary: 
for. which qualities they are - 
able ; their iarities of dress, speech, 
a — iur — make 
them a distinct people, an ire a 
contempt of ridicule. and a sacrifice of 
what is considered decorous in society ; 
and the repeated exercises in singing 
and dancing, (or, if you will, sha- 
king,) which are well known to excite 
the sympathy, calm the ions, and 
exhaust the spirits of all people, but 
must — — — 
a religious duty, a i 
a Pied and dye a 
which, it is probable, exists between 
the sexes, when so strangely intermix- 
ed without being united. t means 
they employ more privately to restrain 
rebellious emotions, encourage 
that state of Platonism so much inre- 
pute among them, it would be unfair 
to imagine. Common report has at- 
tributed to them many of the mal 
tices charged upon the heretics of the 
middle ages; but, perhaps, a better 
acquaintance with mankind, and a 
more charitable view of these societies, 


means to a pro- 


cipline, example, sobriety, industry, 
scope in 


the flesh, 
mould men into true 

We might be induced to inquire, 
likewise, whether the advantages which 
the ‘ Societies of Union unquestion- 
ably enjoy, are only to be had at the 
price of fanaticism and folly, (dr what 
will commonly be esteemed such ;) 


an 








sees. ` 

amd this question becomes esti 
in an age quite wanting in enthusiasm, 
but abounding in discontent. Would 
it be absurd to imagine the restraints 
pertially employed, and a self-denial 
of shorter duration ? May we not su 
pose, without making too light of 
religious feelings of these worthy peo- 
ple, that some of their associates see 
sufficient in tbe quiet content of these 

i toinduce them to become mem- 

bers? and that, to one who has quarrel- 
led with the world, a fraternity, where 
a man’s sins are forgiven him, his la- 
bour properly directed, his anxie 
-about a maintenance removed, and his 
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sociable dispositions encouraged, « 
ome condition, may present an ie 
able re from the cares and bitter 
mortifications inseparable from com- 
mon life? In the moral world, as in 
medicine, the bold experiments of em- 
pu often give us the most valuable 

ns; to borrow the words of our 

t historian, **they suggest hints, at 

t, end start difficulties, which they 
want, pérhaps, skill to pursue, but 
which may produce finer discoveries, 
when handled by men who have a more 
just way of thinking." 

S. 


June 11, 1822. 





MY EVENING. 


FAREWELL, bright Sun ! mine eyes have 
watch'd 


Thine hour of waning light ; 
And tender twilight ! fare thee weil, 
And welcome, star-crown'd night ! 


Pale ! serious ! silent! with deep spell 
Lulling the heart to rest— 
As lulls the mother’s low sweet song 
. The infant on her breast. 


Mine own beloved hour ! mine own ! 
Sacred to quiet thought, 

To pensive musings, to calm joys, 
With no false lustre fraught ! 


Mine own beloved hour ! for now, 
Methinks, with garish day 
I shut the world out, and with those 


_ Long lost, or far away, 


The dead, the absent, once again, 
My soul holds converse 

To such illusions, Life ! how dull 
' hy best reality! : 


The vernal nights are chilly yet, 
And cheerily and bright 
The hearth still blazes, flashing round 
Its ruddy flick'ring light. 


Bring in the lamp—so—set it there, 
Just where its veiled ray 

(Leaving all else in shadowy tone) 
Falls on my book—and—stay, 


+s Leave my work by me” Well I love 
The needle's useful art ; 

“T'is unambitious, womanly— 
And mine’s a weman’s heart. 


` Not that I ply, with sempstress rage, 
As if for life or bread — 
No—sooth to ssy—unconscioualy 
Slack’ning the half drawn thread 


From fingers poised, as if spell-bound, 
That point the needle wrong, 

Mine eyes towards the open book 
Stray oft, and tarry loog— 


* Stop ! stop! leave o en the glass door 
Into that winter bower,” . 
For soon therein th* uprisen moon 
Will pour her silv’ry shower ; 


Will sparkle on those dark-green leaves, 
On that white pavement shine, 2 
And dally with her eastern love, 
That wreathing jessamine. 


* Thanks, Lizzy !——no—there’s nothing 
more 
Thy loving zeal can do— - 
Only—Oh yes !—that gipsy* flower, 
Set that beside me too." 


(That Ethiop, in its China vase) 
* Ay—set it here-—that's right 
Shut the door after you. "—"T's done, 
I'm settled for the night — 


Settled and snug-—and first, as if : 
The fact to ascertain, 

I glance around, and stir the fire, 
And trim the lamp again. 


Thou dusky flower! I stoop t' inhale 
Thy fragrance—Thou art one 

That wooeth not the vulgar eye, 
Nor the broad-staring Sun— 


Therefore I love thee! (selfish love 
Such preference may be) 

That thou reservest all thy sweets, 
Coy thing! for night and me. 


What noise was that! Ab, madam puss! 
I know that tender mew— 

That meek white face—those sea-green 
eyes 
Those whiskers wet with dew, 


* The night-smelling stock. - 
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To the cold glass (the gueen-hénse glam) Such thought when other thoughan mar- 
pred diay fom reti be 
Well! thou art heard—I'Tl let thee in, Ars SAK Ding fe sr 
Though skulking home no doubt Comes to me, like the angel 
That, standing by the tomb, 
From lawless prowl.— Ah, ruthless cat ! 
What hast thou done? Cheer*d those who came to sorrow there— 
What deeds of rapirie, the broad eye And then I see, and bless 
Of open day that shun ? His love in all that He withholds, 
And all I still possess. 
What! not s feather pluck'd to-night ! 
——— a ' Bo varied=-now with book or werk, 
With that soft purr, those winkin qoe Ox pensive reverie; ] 
And waving tail? Well! well Or v. dreams, or fancy flighta, 
Or scribbling vein maybe ; 
I know, thee, tend bud oed] isi. 
With And eke the pencil's cunning craft, 
Na — old man ! her tail Or lowly murmur'd lay, 
Jon vhi "d across thy nose ; To the according Viola, 
Calm evening alips away. 
But "twas no act premeditate, 
Thy greatness to molest ; The felt-ehod hours move swiftly en, 
There, with that long luxurious sigh, Until the stroke of ten 
Sink down again to rest ; (Th’ accustom'd signal) summons round 
My little household-—then, 


But not before one loving look — 
T^wards me, with that long 
Says, — mine ! KT bs all's 


Thow'rt there, and here am I." 


That point agreed, we're still againe+ 
- ` Ion my work intent, 

At least, with poring eyes thereon, 
In sceming earneat bent ; 


And fingers, nimble at their task, 
Mechanically true 
But — Xoops an what scenes the 
My alis are tav ling to. 
m far from earth—now over earth, 


versing lands and seas— 
Nor singing i «dog song moel 


Now dwelling on d days; 
Ah! that's no tsome mood — 
On those to come—no longer now 


Through hope's bright view'd — 
On that which T I pause 
No — in y young coven i 
But t, grateful —well assüred 
e ver is, is right." 
And all to be is in His Lands— 
Oh! who would take it thence ? 


Give me not up to mine owp will, 
Merciful Providence ! 


The door unclosing, enters first 
That aged, faithful friend, 

Whose prayer is with her master's child, 
Her blameless days to end. 


The younger pair comes close behind, 
But her dear hand alone, 


Must rev'rently before me place 
The sacred Book —'tis there; 
And all our voices, all our hearts, 

Unite in solemn prayer— 


mee and thanksgi — pri dim i all 


In prayer, that He would us through 
The watches the — 


A simple rite! and soon perform’d— 
Leaving in every breast 
A heart more 
For sweet rest. 
And so we ; but not before, 
Dear suite | à Ms from thor 
Imprints my brow—thy fond ** Good 


To — me. 


Ame ! and may His 
pin yuh ed Rie 
ev thi 
That venerable i T 
C. 
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enable to bring any thing, save à vul 
abuse of his person and his mis» 
Iortanes. The title-page offers no proof 
of the work haviug proceeded from a 
royal hand, but the Medication simply 
and nobly confesses the rank of the 
gathon It is as follows :-— 
«* To Antoine-Louis-Francis D'Avatay, 


His 
Louis-Gtanislas-Xavier of France, 
Fall of Gratitude, greeting, (salut. 


) 
** I know, my dear — that you 


in 


l all that preceded and accompanied the - 


moment in which you restored me my 
liberty ; nobody can he better calcu» 
lated than you to relate your own acta, 
Nevertheless, I undertake it also; your 
modesty might prevent you from reri» 
dering yourself entire justice, and it is 


this view, than for the sake of recall- 
ing events which shall be ever 
to my memory, that I write this rela- 
tion. Receive it as a mark of my ten- 
der friendship, as a monument of my 
gratitude. May it serve to acquit part 
of the debt which has been to me so 
sweet to contract, and of which it is 
sweeter still to "xm that I shall be 
eternally charged !" 

‘The werk commences with the first 
ideas of escape, and the state of things 


that hastened the necessity. The 
King, then Monsieur, first applied to a 
friend, whom his forbearance leaves 


any part in the plan, and its conse- 
quent danger.— 


* Medame de Balbi hating net 
with a refusal from the man in quos. 
tion, found herself in the most. cruel 
embarrasament, until Providence (for 
I defy the most obstinate unbeliever 
to attribute it to chance a 
D’Avaray to her. Not but that he 
for a long ti 


her. Bu 
this was not the hour he ordi- 
marily came at, and I can attribute 
it but to Providence, that he was cone 
ducted thither that very day, at the 
very moment in which his presence 
was most wanting. She did not he 
Bitate to make him the tion 
and although it was paiuful for him 
to be thus the agent of a plan which 
he had not goncerted, and which left 
him scarce time to take the least meas 
sures for his own safety or for mine, he 


—— — it.” 
veral es was the of 
ture defbared and the modo — 


nes. 

** In the last place, we thought of 
how we should escape from the king- 
dom. A was an unavoida- 
ble requisite, but the difficalty was to 
procure one without compromising 
ourselves. My first idea was to 
for Beauchéne, physician of the stables, 
who was connected with M. Ment 
morin and M. de la Fayette, and to 
tell him that two priests of my ac- 
uaintance, who had refused to take 

oath, and were terrified at the ree 
cent — at the a: reser 
make their escape from in 
under the name of two — men 
and to request him to procure me for 
them a passport from the office of M. 
Montmorin. D'Avaray did not like 
this ides; he represented to me that 
Beauchéne, who was cunning, might 
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suspect something, eo I abandoned it. 
He, at the same time, gave me hopes 
of obtaining one through Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald, with whom he was inti- 
mate. As to the route to be taken, 
my first intention was to pass by Dousi 
and Orchies ; but, after more reflec- 
tion, I resolved to give up this road to 

e, as the most sure, and that, 
in the meanwhile, we would settle on 
another. 

** On quitting D'Avaray, I went to 
the Thuilleries, where the Queen com- 
municated to me me ject of the 
declaration which the King had pre- 
pered, and which he had just givea 

er. We perused it together ; I found 
some incorrectness in the sty i 
was nothing ; but, besides that the 
piece was a little too long, there was 
one essential point wanting, which 
was—e protestation against all the acts 
— am emana — the King 

uring his captivity. After supper, 
made him some observations on the 
declaration ; he bid me take it, and 
bring it to him the next day. Satur- 
day, I set myself down to the most 
unpleasant task in the world, that of 
correcting the work of another, and of 
making the phrases that I introduced 
Square with the style and thought of 
the original ; the pen dropped from 
my hands at each instant ; neverthe- 
less I completed it, well or ill. In the 
meantime, D'Avaray had written to 
Lord Robert, and he had been with 
his saddler to see if his voiture wasin a 
‘fit state ; and, to deceive him, he said 
that he was about to join his regi- 
ment, and wished to deceive his parents 
as to his departure, on that account 
enjoining silence and secrecy. He had 
made with Peronnet all the arrange- 
ments necessary for my change of 
flress, and returned to me about six 


9 : 
** He was sad enough ; Milord Ro- 
€ replied, that it was: no longer 
in his power to procure passports, an 
that Lord Gower would certainly give 
them to none who were not really 
English ; all the other means that 
D'Avaray had tried were equally with- 


out success. Happily Madame de Balbi 


had left in pating an old rt, 
which she had procured from the Eng- 
lish embassy, under the name Mr and 
- Miss Foster ; but this passport, cur- 
rerit only for fifteen days, was dated 


the 23d: of April, and it was for a man : 


ouis the MigMeenth's Account of his Escape. 


Capit, 
and woman, instead of for two males. 
I did not think it ible to make 


any use of it; but D'Avaray, who was 
no more troubled with all these diff- 


culties, than if a young friend hed 
begged to be brought to the ball of 
the opera, unknown to his parents, 
D'Avaray soon made me see that I 
was wrong. He seratched out the 
writing, and although the place of 
erazure was a fold, and the paper thin 
in less than a quarter of an hour 
port was for Messieurs and 
moiselle Foster, * (this was 
merely by the addition of an M, 
M.instead of M.)' and dated the 1 
June instead of the 23d of April. Thi 
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D'Avaray's address, was still bot 
too easy to be discovered. So we re- 
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sufficien 
that the municipal officers who would 
i e them, might not observe their 


** In the evening, I carried the de- 
claration, with my corrections, to the 
sei I asked — if she 
t t that a passport Eng- 
loh ambonie would be sufficient. 
She assured me, that the King himself 
had no other than a pass of the 
Russian Ambassador, wbich tranquil- 
lized me a good deal. The work, in 
the meantime, which the King had 
ordered me to revise, contained as yet 
but the first part, the vices of the con- 
— It — an — 
of the outrages which his 
Majesty had suffered since the open- 
ing of the States General. He ordered 
me to prepare this, and I brought it 
to him the next eveni It must be 
then believed, from I here say, 
and have said above, that I was the 
author of the declaration of the .30th 
of June. Iowe it to truth to declare, 


that I was but the reviaer ; that many 


may conventions: WINS UN Moped 
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that its concluding was added af- 
terwards; and er had known it, 
such as it appeared, but at Bruxelles. 
* With this employment, and one or 
two circumstances that I shall after- 
wards mention, Sunday was null with 
me,—it was not so with D'Avaray. 
He was busied in the preparatives 
day, and shewed himself but for a 
moment at the Luxembourg in public, 


as we had . He had alread 
communicated half of his — to 
Sayer, his English servant, telling him, 


that he intended leaving Paris to-mor- 
row for his regiment, and warning him 
mot to say any thing to his parents or 
at home on the subject. D’Avaray 
added, that he had a companion un 
bon garcon ; but that as there was ge- 
y more consideration shewn at 
the posts to strangers than to French, 
they had agreed to travel under the 
name of Messieurs Michel and David 
Foster, Englishmen. He then intro- 
duced him to Peyronnet, as Perron, 
valet de chambre to his companion. 
We did not take the names of Michel 
and David without reason; as my 
linen was marked M, and his D A; 
and, in case of search, the marks ought 
to be found to correspond." 
all the reports, and Fights, and tricks, 
reports, and frights, and tricks, 
which shewed that the opposite party 
had some suspicion, however vague, of 
the attempts of the royal family to 
escape. The following scene between 
Monsieur and his sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, who afterwards suffered on 
the scaffold, is characteristic of tha 
amiable and pious Princess. 
** I felt great impatience to arrive at 
the Thuilleries, knowing that my sis- 
ter would, in the afternoon, be in- 
structed of the secret, which it had 
cost me so much to keep from her. I 
found her tranquil, resigned to the 
will of God, contented, without an 
explosion of joy; as calm, in a word, 
as if she had known and been familiar 
with the plan for a year. We embra- 
ced tenderly. She then said, ‘ My 
brother, you have religion, permit me 
to give you this image, it cannot but 
‘bring you happiness. I accepted the 
gift, as may well be believed, with as 
much -pleasure as gratitude. We talk- 
ed some time of the great enterprize ; 
it wes impossible for any one to con- 
verse with. more collectedness and 
sang froid; I could not help admi- 
ring her. I descended to the Queen's 
VoL. XIII. 
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ents, and waited for her some 

time, because she was shut up with 
the three gardes du corps, who had 
ven to her, as well as to the King, 

e last and melancholy proof of their 
zeal. At last she appeared ; I ran to 
embraceher. *Do not move me,’ said 
she; *Ido not wish any one to see 
that I have wept.' We supped, and 
remained, the whole five, together till 
nearly eleven o'clock. When the mo- 
ment of separation came, the King, 
who, till then, had not declared the 
place whither he intended to repair, 
said he should go to Mont-Medy, 
and ordered me positively to proceed 
to Longwy, passing by the Austrian 
Low Countries. At last we embraced 
one another, and separated, all per- 
suaded that in four days’ time we 
should meet again in a place of safety. 
* It was not quite eleven when we 
quitted the Thuilleries, and I was glad 
of it, hoping that the Duc de Levis, 
who reconducted me in the evenings, 
might not be yet arrived ; and this for 
two reasons: first, that I might avoid 
his questions, which, — idly put, 
might embarrass me; and, secondly, 
that eris dn custom of talking for 
sometime before going to bed, I might 
awaken some suspicions by going to 
bed instantly. He had arrived, how- 
ever, and was even more assiduous 
than usual. On my arrival at home, 
I to undress ; he was rised. 
I told him, that I had slept but ill 
on the preceding night, and wished to 
make it up this one. He was content- 
ed. I finished my toilette and went to 
bed. It is first ne to observe, 
that my first valet always slept in my 
chamber, which seemed an obstacle to 
my escaping from it, at least without 
communicating to him my secret. Bat 
p ek ad time to 
rise, light my lamp, and pass into my 
— before he was undressed and 
had returned to my chamber. Scarce 
had he gone out, than I rose, closed 
after me the curtains of my bed, and 
taking with me the few things that I 
required to carry off, I entered the ca- 
binet, and shut the door; and, from 
that moment, whether from presenti- 
ment, or a just confidence in D'Ava- 
ray, I y considered myself as out 
of the kingdom. I put into my pocket 
the three hundred louis that 1 carried 
with me, and entered the little apart- 
ment where D'Avarey was waiting, 
not, however, "m an alarm ; for, 
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in entering, the key refased to turn in 
the lock. A thousand ideas, one worse 
than another, ran h my brain, 
heedlessly, for turning the other way, 
the key performed its duty. He dress- 
ed me in my disguise ; and J remem- 
bering to have forgotten my cane 
and a second enuff-box, wished to re- 
turn and seek them. ** No temerity," 
said he.—The dress fitted me well, al- 
though the wig was a little too tight. 
But as I was to wear a large round hat 
always on my head, with a hage tri- 
eoloured cockade, the ill fit of the wig 
wes little matter. Crossing the little 
apartment, D’Avaray told me, that 
there was a remise, similar to ours, in 
the court of the Great Luxembourg, 
which alarmed him. I tranquillized 
. him, however, in informing him that it 
belonged to Madame. Nevertheless, as 
we descended the stairs, he bade me 
wait, till he should go and see if it yet 
remained ; finding it gone, he return- 
ed, calling in English, * Come along 
with me.—* I am ready, replied I, 
and we proceeded to the carriage, 
which happened to be a vis-a-vis. It 
chanced diat I took the front seat.— 
* What! compliments?’ said he.—. 
‘ T'faith, seid I, * I'm seated.’ He 
didn't insist ; and baving ordered the 
eoachman to drive us to the Pont 
Neuf, we got clear out of the Luxem- 
bourg. The joy I felt at escaping from 
my gaolers, and in which D'Avaray 
k sincerely, turned all our ideas 
on the side of gaiety ; so that the first 
thing we did after passing the gate, 
was to sing a couplet of the parody of 

Penelope : 

* Ca va bien, ça prend bien, 
Ils ne se doutent de rien.” i 

We met a crowd of people in the 
streeta, and a patrole of the Na- 
tional Guard, but they never thought 
of looking into the carriage. When 
near the Pont Neuf, D'Avaray di- 
rected the coachman to drive to 
the Quatre Nations; We met our 
carriage, which waited for us be- 
tween the Mint and the Quatre Na- 
tions, in the little street that separates 
both ‘buildings. We made the coach- 
man set us down opposite the college. 
He asked if we were contented with 
him. ‘ Quite contented,’ said D’Ava- 
; * perhaps I may have you after 
to-morrow. We on foot 
back to the voiteur ; D'Avaray not to 
mince (dandiner) in walking. At last 
we found it. I mounted then 
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The fugitives find themselves pre- 
ceded on the road by two post-carri- 
ages, which they endeavour to pass, 
and which disquieted D'Avaray much, 
till Monsieur informs him that they 
must be those of Madame. 

** Day broke upon us near Nauteud ; 
then Sayer mounted on horseback, 
while di verbere place in ud 
—— he had carried vsu and 
we concealed them in the back and 
lining of the carriage. I also took the 
burnt cork I had kept fer the par 
pose, and blackened my eye- 
without caricature, but sufficiently 
completed to disguise me. Moreover, I 
determined to feign sleep at all the 
posts, at least till we were at a distance 
from Paris. I took upon me (nor 
was I once deveived) to prediet, in 
parting from each post, from the ap- 
pearance of the postilions, whether we 
should be driven well or ill. We tra- 
velled at a noble rate to Verte Feuille : 
from. thence to Soissons, I promised 
we should go at a wretched pece, and 
I wasright. During this post, D' Ava- 
ray spoke of his project of resigning his 
regiment ; I was not of his opinion," 
&o. **In the meanwhile, the ili 
answered but too well my evil augury 
of him ; we could not have been con- 
ducted worse. So we came to the con- 
clusion, that he was certainly presi- 
dent of the club of Jacobins at Sois- 
sons. But for all our mirth, I felt a 
serious inquietude ; for some leagues 
pest I had perceived that I had for- 
gotten at Paris the image which my 
sister had given me, and without be- 
ing mote devout than other 
this loss tormented me much, and 
me more pain than the loss of my came 
and snuff-box.” — - 

On arriving at Soissons, they find a 
band of ove of the left wheels broken, 
and, after some debate, determine to 
get on as they could t6 the next post, 
whither Peronnet should ride on be- 
fore, to have the smith and his work 

y. They also had a narrow escape 
from the Jacobins, the servant of M. 
Tourzelle having denounced his mas- 
ter, who was passing out of France, 
and was resting a day or two in the 

i ood. But the youth and 
insignificance of M. Tourzelle saved 
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him, and occasioned counter orders to 
be — Y the Jacobin clubs, against 
s travellers.  - 

f The post of Vaurains, which is 
between Soissons and Laon, is a sin- 
ge isolated house, where there is abso- 

utely no one but those occupied and 
eonnected with the post. This seem- 
ed to me so: good an opportunity for 
stretching my legs, that I instantly be- 
gan to descend ; but D'Avaray opposed 
me so firmly, that I was obliged to 
yield. Then I proposed to breakfast ; 
we had a páté and some Bourdeaux, 
but had forgotten to procure bread.— 
So that in eating the crust, we thought 
on the Empress Maria Theresa, who, 
when some complained to her that the 


real English. D’Avaray seeing him in- 
clined to talk, led the conversation on 
the affairs of the day, upon which the 
Jnglishman talked quite freely, and 
tees many observations that have of- 
ten struck me since—one was, that 
they n to treat the King as if he 
were a fool—(l'on commençait a trai- 
ter le Roi de fou) ; and that it is to be 
observed, that Sayer spoke bad Frencb, 
and the English word fool, which he 
had certainly in view, signifles a mean- 
ing quite different from fou. He made 
enother reflection, the justice of which 
struck me, which was, that no one 
eould say that there were either aris- 
tocrats or democrats, since the man 
who but sizpences, which 
was his expression, treated as an aris- 
tocrat him who had got a schelling,” &c. 

They arrive at La Capelle. 

*  [.soon- heard a dispute arise be- 
tween the mistress of the post and 
Peyronnet, who always descended to 
pey: the cause of it was this. We 
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travelled with three horses, and pai 
thirty sous a-horse. She — 
and with reason, that as we were three, 
we ought to pay for four horses. Pey- 
ronnet sustained the contrary, wh 
she threatened to give us fajir horses 
and two postilions. This a 
comical to us, to play our lives against 
ten sous, for there was but so much 
difference between three horses at 
thirty, and four at twenty-five sous. 
D’Avaray told her, that it was because 
we were strangers that she im on 
us so. ‘No,’ said she, ‘and I have 
a right to give you six horses, if I have 
a mind. ‘Very well,’ said I, certain 
by the laughing of all the postilions 
at my accent, that I should pass for a 
genuine Englishman, * put six horses, 
I pey but five.’ So she began to laugh. 
Then addressing myself to Peyronnet, 
* Mr Perron, said I, * what ma- 
dam demands, it shan't be said that 
Michel Foster had ‘a dispute with a 
lady for interest. The tone which I 

, the seriousness, the gestures, the 
accent, made this the most comical 
scene in the world ; but we took care 
not to laugh. We inquired what ree 
giment was in ison at Avesnes. 
They told us, it was that of Vintemille. 
This displeased D'Avaray, who had 
given a dinner two years since to the 
officers of this very regiment. It wag 
agreed, that he should sit still and 
backward in the carriage as much as 
possible, and. we set off. The sun, 
which had not made its appearance all 
day, now shone so as to oblige me to 
draw the jalousie to screen myself.— 
This circumstance appears but of lit- 
tle importance ; but we shall econ see 
the consequences." 


(To be concluded in our neat.) — . 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE REV. H. PHILLPOTTS, D. D. INCROBING 
REMARKS ON MR JEFFREYS NOTE IN NO. LXXV. OF THE EDINBURGH RE- 
VIEW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
Sin; 

‘As you testified your favourable opinion of my letter to Mr Jeffrey, by 
giving it a place in your seventy-second Number, thus ensuring to it the wide 
circulation of your very able Journal, I have no scruple in requesting you to 
insert the following brief remarks on the ‘ Note on Dr Phillpotts,” which has 
appeared in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

Heway PutrLrorrs. 

Stanhope, 16th April, 1823. 





. Ix commenting on the Reviewer's share in this Noto, it is not my intention 
to give either him or myself much trouble. That he is willing, as he sets out 
with assuring us, ** confidently and deliberately to aver, that every one of the 
` tharges I have brought against him," with one solitary exception, “ is utterly 
unfounded," I am quite ready to believe. ** The tried accuracy and known in- 
telligence of this old contributor" to Mr J.'s Review have been sufficiently ma- 
nifested to prepare his readers for any averment which he may think proper to 
make :—and, if they were not, the following specimen would satisfy the most 
incredulous. 

** Dr P. charges his reviewers with two falsehoods in one passage ; where it 
is said, that the Durham clergy ordered the bells not to toll for the Queen ; 
and that their tolling was a constant mark of respect to the Royal Family. He 
chiefly relies for his proof on the circumstance, that the libel under prosecu- 
tion only says, * We know not whether orders were given.’ Now, to this we an- 
swer, first, that this is obviously a mere form of speaking, and implies—~—that 
there was such an order /"* 

After this, the Reviewer may safely defy any pen, but his own, to do justice 
to the correctness either of his statements or of his arguments. Here, there- 
fore, I should leave him, had he not chosen to make some attacks on my ho- 
nesty ; attacks which, notwithstanding the quarter whence they proceed, shall 
not pass altogether unnoticed. 

The supposed foundation for them seems to be, that I ** quote & part of an 
affidavit made by me, but not filed ; and which, when I wrote my pamphlet, 
I perhaps never expected would see the light, and therefore I suppress a far more 
: material part of my swearing.” 

Now, this very affidavit had been published in newspapers, both in town 
and country, before I wrote my pamphlet ; and further, it had heen so publish- 
ed, with my express permission. The passage quoted from it by the Reviewer, 
and charged by him to have been “‘ suppressed," was, as well as other pas- 
sages, omitted in the letter to Mr Jeffrey, simply and merely because I there 
gave, and professed to give, only an eetract from it relative to the alleged prac- 
‘tice, on which the libel was grounded. 

In the same page, I am afterwards charged with a strong disposition to 
commit perjury ;—a charge, which is conceived in the following very delicate 





. The Reviewer adds, ** upon the assumption of which, accordingly, the whole libel 
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and classical terms. — ** Let the reader say, if the manner of swearing itself be 
not a perfect specimen of going near the wind.” The ground taken for this 
charge is, (if I understand my accuser,) that the defendant having sworn that - 
he believed me to have been one of the principal instigators of the prosecu- 
tion, I did not, in my affidavit, swear in express terms, whether I had insti- 
gated it or not, but endeavoured to give falsely an impression that I had not in- 
atigated it. 

Ifear I may be attributing to these details respecting myself, more import- 
ance than the public can be expected to give to them. But I venture to claim 

* the indulgence of my readers, while I make the following statement, in answer 
to so grave a charge. 

One of the defendant's newspapers was sent to me, containing the alleged 
libel, together with an extract from a London paper, ** The Guardian," which 
expressed strong indignation against the libel, and at the same time called for 
the interference of the law to vindicate the clergy from such an outrage. In 
consequence, I took the step related in my affidavit ; and I now think it right 
to add, that I not only abstained from urging legal proceedings, but even sug- 
gested what, if such proceedings were not necessary, would tend rather to prer 
vent than instigate them. For I advised, that no step should be taken, not 
even a legal opinion asked, until the Bishop’s Attorney-General had been first 
communicated with as a friend, by his Lordship. This course was followed ; 
and it was not until after such communication with Mr Scarlett, that a case 
was formally submitted to him by the Bishop's Solicitor. Such baving been 
the conduct pursued by me, I might have sworn that I had not instigated 
the prosecution ; but, with what will perhaps appear a needless '' severity of 
fairness," I determined rather to state my own part in the transaction, and 
leave it to characterize itself. 


And here I have done with my Reviewer. Of the Editor something still re- 
mains to be said. . 
He seeks, it seems, to extenuate the injuries of which I have complained. . 
s The charges against Dr P. in the Review are little more, than that he is a 
violent political agitator, and had written intemperate pamphlets and ad- 
dresses." Has then this Editor fallen so low ? Can he stoop to the paltry ar- 
tifice of dissembling, that in the very page from which these charges are se- 
* lected by him, I am called by implication ‘‘a tool of party,” ‘a hireling of 
government,” ‘a slanderer,” “a libeller,”—nay, that in the same paragraph, 
not by implication, but in broad and express terms, I am denounced to all 
the world as a “ Calumniator” ?—And is this, in his estimation, but a little 
charge? He has, unhappily, too much reason to wish it to be deemed so. But 
let me remind him of the definition of calumny, given on a memorable occa- 
sion in his own Review,* when some of his associates were suffering under the 
chastisement of a far more powerful band, than is now raised against himself. 
** Calumny," we were then truly told, when the honour of a Reviewer required 
that the imputation of it should be repelled as unwarrantable,—** Calumny is 
an attack on the moral character, and is grounded in falsehood. It may be de- 
fined, if we mistake not, a fictitious recital, made for the purpose of hurting the 
moral character of an individual, or a body of individuals." Is it a trifle, then, 





* See Edinburgh Review, Vol. XVI. p. 158, under article entitled ** Calumnies 
against Oxford.” 
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that the name of a Christian minister should be branded with such au epithet, 
threugh all the wide career of the Edinburgh Review ? 

The Editor wil] not say that it is. He is become exquisitively sensitive on 


this subject; 
** Begins to kick, and fling, and wince, 


** on seeing his name blazoned in capital letters in all the newspapers and 
shop windows, in connexion with the charges of falsehood and malignity,” 
brought against his Review, and of one other charge directed against himself. 
Tam glad that even-handed Justice has done her work so faithfully. The 
Editor's own feelings on this occasion, may perhaps give him some lasting 
touches of remorte, for wore than twenty long and guilty years of wanton or 
wilful disregard of the feelings of others. Let him, in bis present mood, 
look on the catalogue of honourable and distinguished names, which he 
and bis confederates have laboured to make the sport or the victims of their 
spleen, their arrogance, or their perty-fury. Let him reflect on the mean- 
ness, as well as the injustice, of abusing the power which the extensive 
cirenlation of hia Journal gave him, to ** blazon those names" in every quar- 
ter to which English literature could reach, * ín connection with epithets” 
sesrcely leas painful (except that they were, for the most part, unmerited) 
‘than those under which he now writhes, with the hitter consciousness that 
they are deserved. Let him remember, that during so long s period, he has 
by himself, or his minions, pandered to all the envious and malignant feel- 
ings of his resders—-used every engine of literary torture that could wound 
and lacerate ingenuous mindg—left unessayed no single gradation of cruelty, 
from ruffian violence, down to the subtler and safer expedients of mock-caa- 
dour and contemptuous commendgtion—to establish a despotism of the pen, 
which, like other despotisms, has ended in destroying itself. Let him read 
in the indignation, er the pity, of every impartial mind, liis own large sbare in 
the common ignominy, which has long been thickening around. his Band :—And 
then, let him, if he will, affect to hide his shame under the babyish plea, that 
he did not load the piece, he only primed it and drew the trigger ;—in langusge 
of his own, that he “ merely superiniended or sanctioned the publication" ! and 
therefore, '* though he might have been legally responsible, he is really at a loss 
to understand how he could be deemed morally or individually blameable ;"—4hat 
he has, in short, only hired himself out to a bookseller, for some stated 
hundreds of miserable pelf, to be the midwife and the nurse to every unfa- 
thered brood of calumnies, which the malice of his faction shall engender.—If 
he will, let hira talk thus, and persist to defend what he knows is indefensible. 
But, rather, les him seek, in this his day of deep humiliation, the real benefit, 
which he ought te draw from it. Let him meditate on the painful contrast of 
what he is, with what he might have been—and what he yet may be :—And 
then let him cast off at once the vile slough with which he is eneumbered— 
again stand forth in some ingenueus form, and vindicate anew his title to that 
high respeet, of which no man, but himself, could rob him.—Let him do this, 
and he will yet have reason to rejoice, that in one, whom he had doomed for 
his victim, he has feund a monitor and a friend. — 
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LONDON. 


Sir Everard Home, Bart. has a third vo- 
lame of Lectures on Comparative Anato- 
my in a state of considerable forwardness. 

Mr William Daniel has nearly ready for 
the press, the seventh volume of his Pic- 
turesque Voyage round Great Britain. 

Dr Pring of Bath has announced a work, 
entitled, an Exposition of the Principles of 
Pathology, and of the Treatment of Dis- 
eases. 


fa ne Be the Pro- 
ceedings in the Coart of King’s Bench, on 
aD spplication for a Mandamus to admit 
the Rev. T. Jephson to the office of Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge, with a Narrative of the Pre- 
vious Proceedings in the University, Co- 
pies of the Correspondence, &c. By Hen- 
ry Gunning, Esq. M. A. will soon appear. 

An Historical Sketch of the Internation- 
al Policy of Modern Europe, as connected 
with the Principle of the Law of Nature 
and Nations ; with some short Remarks on 
the Policy which the Continental Nations 
have pursued since the Holy Alliance. By 
the Hon. Frederick Eden. 

The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1899, corrected to December 31, 1822, 
will appear in a few days. 

Dr Prout is about to publish Observa- 
tions on the Functions of the Digestive Or- 

especially those of the Stomach and 

iver; with Practieal Remarks on the 

Treatment of some of the Diseases to which 
those Organs are liable. 

Shortly will be published, Memoirs and 
Select Remains of Miss Shenston. By her 
Brother and Sister. 

The Faith once Delivered to the Saints 
Defended ; being the Substance of Three 
Sermons on the Consistency, Truth, and 
Importance of the generally received Opi- 
nion concerning the Opinion of Christ. By 
William France. e 

A poem, entitled the Judgment of Hu- 
bert, been announced, 

The Comedies of Plantus, in continua- 
tion of the Regent's Pocket Classics. By 
Dr Carey. Will soon appear. 

The Speech of the t Honourable 
Frederick Robinson, Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer. in the House. of Commons, on 
Friday the 21st of February, is in the press. 

Mr Britton's Illustrations, Graphic and 
Literary, of Fonthill Abbey, will appear in 
the course of next month. 

The Spirit of Laws. By M. de Secon- 
dat, Baron de Montesquieu. Translated 
from the French, N Thomas Nugent, 
LL.D. To which be prefixed, a Life 


of the Author, and an Analysis of the 
Work, by M. D’Alembert. 

The City of London Tithe Cases, com- 
prising a Collection of all the Acts of Par- 
liament, and Reports of Cases Argued and. 
Determined in the Courts of Law and 
Equity, and in the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, from the 27th Henry VIII. to the 
p time. By Thomas George West- 
ern, Esq. 
Fables for the Holy Alliance, with other 
Poems, &c. By Thomas Brown, the 
Younger. 

Wine and Walnuts; or, After Dinner 
Chit-Chat, by a Cockney Greybeard, is 
about to be published, in two volumes. 

A Plan for Erecting Additional Apart- 
ments to Colleges ; a Representation of the 
existing State of Health in the University 
of Cambridge, and a Suggestion of the most 
Effectual Means of Preventing Riots in 
Cerporation Towns, Universities, and Col- 
leges, particularly in the East India Col- 
lege. By Edward Christian, Esq. . 

The third volume of the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay, is now in 
the press. 

f e Author of the Cavalier has a novel 
in the press, entitled the King of the Peak. 

A Practical Treatise on the Symptoms, 
Causes, Discrimination, and Treatment of 
some of the most Important Complaints 
that affect the Secretion and Excretion of 
the Urine. The whole exhibiting a com- 
prehensive View of the various Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Bladder, Prostrate Gland, 
and Urethra. By John Howship, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, in 
London. 

In the press, a Treatise on the Nature 
and Cure of Gout and Gravel; with gene» 
ral Observations on Morbid States of the 
Digestive Organs, and on Regimen. By 
Charles Scudamore, M. D. 

Also preparing for publication by the 
same Author, a Philosophical and i- 
cal Essay on the Blood. The subject of 
Rheumatism and Neuralogia or painful Af- 
fection of Nerves. 

Foundling of Glenthorn ; or, the Smug- 
gler’s Cave. By the Author of the Far- 
mer’s Three Daughters. 

Legends of Scotland, Second Series, con- 
taining Daft Marget. By Ronald M‘Chro- 


nicle, Esq. 
Minstrel Love. By the Auther of Un- 
Dr O'Halloran's Remarks on the Yel- 


dine. 

low Fever of the South and East Cosst of 

Spain; comprehending obsetvatiotis malle 
r1 
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on the spot, by actual survey of locali- 
ties, and rigorous examination of fact, at 
‘original sources of information ; illustrated 
by Cases and Dissections, will appear in 
the course of the month. 

Observations on the Effect produced by 
the Expenditure of Government, when com- 
bined with a Currency not convertible in- 
to Specie. By William Blake, ue dori 
' A Sketch of her own Circle. By Miss 
Russell. 

De Mowbray ; or, TheStranger Knight ; 
a romance. By Nella Stephens. 

In the press, a Reprint of Mary Mag- 
dalene's Funeral Teares for the Death of 
our Saviour. By Robert Southwell, in 
royal 16mo. forming Vol. Fifth of the Asn- 
tiquarian Classics. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a Se- 
ries of Drawings. By George Cruikshank. 

Mr James Boaden is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Life of the late John Philip 
Kemble, including a History of the Stage 
from the death of Garrick to the present 
time. It will contain a faithful record of 
his personal history, and of his professional 
career, illustrated with characteristic anec- 
dotes, extracts from a carefully preserved 
correspondence, and a variety of informa- 
tion derived from genuine sources ; accom- 
panied with Biographical and Critical No- 
tices of the principal Writers and Perform. 
ers of his time. . 

Mr Bowditch has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a Sketch of the Portuguese Esta- 
blishments in Congo, Angola, and Ben. 

uela; with some Account of the Modern 
iscoveries in the Interior of Angola and 
Mosambique. 

In the press, Memoirs of William Hay- 
ley, Esq. the Friend and Biographer of 
Cowper. Written by Himself; and con- 
taining a variety of Letters and Anecdotes 
of the most eminent men of his time, ex- 
ri from his Private Correspondence, 


The sixth and concluding Volume of 
the late Dr Clarke's Travels, will soon ap- 


Te 

— John Mitchell has nearly ready for 
the press, a Grammatical Parallel of the 
Classic and Modern Greek Languages, 
evincing their affinity. 

Mr Oliver has in the press, Popular 
Observations upon Muscular Contraction, 
with his mode of Treatment of Diseases of 
the — 

Richard Payne Knight, Esq. has a poem 
in the press, entitled Alfred. - 

Mrs Opie has a new Novel in the 


Miss Carey is about to publish a Jour- 
nal of a Tour in France in the years 1816 
and 1817. 

A. Translation of Longinus on the Su- 
blime, with Notes, Critical and Illustra- 
tive, by the Rev. W. T. Spurdens, will 
soon appear. 


Works preparing for Publication. - 
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Episcopi Salisburienses ; or, Lives and 
Memoirs of the Bishops of Salisbury, from 
the year 705 to the present time. By the 
Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, A.M. 

Mr Henry Phillips, author of ** The 
History of Fruits known in Great Bri. 
tain," is now cn upon Sylva Flori. 
fera, (the Shrubbery,) containing an His. 
torical and Botanical Account of the 
Flowering Shrubs and ‘Trees, which now 
— the Park, Shrubbery, &e. 

Mr Ensor is preparing a Work on the 
Poor and their Relicf. 

Three Volumes are in the press, by Si- 
mon Shaw, LL. D., under the title of 
Nature Displayed ; containing One Hun. 
dred Lectures on the most striking Objects 
in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mimeral 
Kingdoms, and on Celestial and Terres- 
trial Phenomena in general. 

The Rev. John Hayter Cox will shortly 

blish the Harmony of the Scriptures 

indicated ; or, apparently Con 
Passages Reconciled ; in a series of Nine- 
teen 


Lectures. 
Mr Charles Lioyd, jun. has a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poetry in the press. 
Sabbaths at Home ; or, Devotional Ex- 
ercises, by the Rev. Henry March, have 
been announced. 
Dr Li has in the press the fifth 
volume of his History of England, com- 
rising the reigns of Queens Mary and 
Slizabeth. 
W. Marsden, Esq. F.R.S. has comple- 
ted the first part of bis Numismata Onen- 
talia Illustrata ; it will appear in a few 


ys. 

Shortly will be published, by subscrip- 
tion, an Original and Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Celestial Philosophy, or Genethlis- 
cal Astronomy, in twenty octavo numbers. 
By John W'orsdale, sen. 

A Work has been announced under the 
title of the Life of a Soldier, with plates by 
Heath. 

The Cambridge Tart, intended as a 
companion to the ** Oxford Sausage,” is 
in the press, consisting of epigrammatic 
and satiric Poetical effusions, and dainty 
morsels, served up by Cantabs on various 
occasions ; dedicated to the University of 
Cambridge, by Socius. 

Mr Meyer has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, an — in the Line and Chalk 
manner, from Kidd's admired painting of 
the ** Stolen Kiss.” 

A Novel, entitled Willoughby, or, the 
Influence of Religious Principles, has 
been announced by the author of ** Deci- 
sion." 

Mr F. Riddle is preparing for the 
a Treatise on Navigation and Nano 
Astronomy, adopted to practice, and to 
the — of elementary instruction. 

The Rev. T. Pruen has in the press, a 
Script analogical, and P 


View 
of the Church of the Living God, ander 


tions. 

The author of ** Sketches of India" has 
a work in the press, entitled Recollections 
of the Peninsula, containing Remarks on 
* Manners and Character of the Spanish 

ation. 

Shortly will be published, dedicated, by 
permission, to his Majesty, a Collection of 
the most approved Psalm Tunes, newly 


harmonised for four voices, and adapted ' 


for Co ional Service. By Thomas 
Greatorex, conductor of his Majesty’s 
Concerts of Ancient Music, and Organist 
of Westminster Abbey. 

The Rev. T. F. Dihdin will soon pub- 
lish, in a thick octavo volume, the Lib- 
, rary Companion, or, the Young Man's 
Guide; and the Old Man's Comfort in 
forming a Library. 

Mr Henry Ellis has nearly ready for 

blication, Original Letters, chi y il- 

trative of English History, published 
from autographs in the British Museum, 
and other collections. 


from the of his son. 

Baron of Glocester has nearly ready 
for the a Life of the late Dr Jenner, 
with selections from his manuscripts. —. 
Miss Aikin is ing for publication, 
Memoirs of her Fa » With Original Es- 
says. and Miscellaneous Pieces, by the late. 
Dr Aikin 


Dr Meyrick's Treatise on Ancient Ar- 
mour, a book calculated greatly to facili- 
tate a right understanding of the early 
historians, and to throw much light on the 
manners of our ancestors, is expected to a 
pear in the course of next month. The 
chronologi ent of the whole, 
the illuminated capitals illustrative of the 
subject, and the more picturesque repre- 
sentations of the Armour of different pe- 
ziods, render this publication unlike any 
that has preceded it, which is on a plan so 
comprehensive, as to make it an important 
— to every extensive library. 

irs Holderness has a volume in the 
entitled New Russia, being somé 
account of the colonization of that country, 
end of the manners and customs of the 
colonists. To which is added, a brief de- 
teil of a Journey overland from Riga to 
the Crimea by way of Kieo, accompanied 
with Notes on the Crim Tartars. 


ai 

The History, td Statistics 
of America and the W est Indies, as origi- ` 
nally published in the American Atlas of 


CUT EE Lea of Philadelphia, pre 
reprinting in this country, in one volume 
8vo, with much additional matter relative 
to the New States of South America, and ' 
accompanied with several Mape, Charts, 


respecting the Western 
has hitherto a : 

Mr Bicheno, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, has in the press, a second 
edition of an Inquiry into the Poor Laws, 
chiefly with a view to examine them as s 

em of National Benevolence, and to 
ew the evils of indiscriminate relief ;" 
with some Remarks upon the schemes’ 
which have recently been submitted to 
Parliament. 

The New School Regulator, or Semi- 
Annual Register of the Study and Conduct 
of Young Ladies. - By W. B. Faiers. 
Price 1s. ; also one for Young Gentlemen 
by the same. Price 1s. 

Modern Geography and History, con. 
taining an Account of the present state of 
the K s of the World, with the Po- 
litical Alterations determined by the Con- 
gress of Vienna; to which is annexed, a 
series of Questions for the Exercise of the 
Students. By the Rev. T. Hark. 4s. 

A.New System of Arithmetic oh a plan 
entirely original, calculated to abridge the 
NT p tlie Tutor ir yr ie d and fa- 

itate S progress the Pupil. By J. 
Walker. New Edition; with * ey 
— By fd ruris 

n Exposition of the System is printed ` 
and sold at 2s., sealed i, Which Mill be 
delivered only to Schoolmasters or Teach- 


ers, who apply personally, or by letter to 


the Publisher. 
Walker’s New Ciphering Book on the 
same system. Part I. containing the sim- 
ple Rules, neatly printed in script, like’ 
copper-plate, on fine foolscap, 4to. = 
i ers New Operin Book, Part 
II. containing the Compound Rules, print- 
ed uniformly with the above. , 
' A brief Treatise on the Use and Con- 
struction of a Case of Instruments, for the 
improvement and benefit of young Stu- 
dents. By G. Phillips. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Three Perils of Woman: Love, 
, and Jealousy. By James Hogg, 
will appear this month. l 
Early in May will be published, Obser- 
vations on the Contraet of Lease, consider- 
ed as a Title to Building Ground ; and Re- 
marks on the Expediency of Establishing 
a Register of Leases. By John Black- 
well, Advocate. 


Vou. XIII. 


T: be published by subscription, Ser. 
mons and Treatises. By the late Rev. 
George Marray, Minister of North Ber. 
wick, author of ** Evidenceof Miracles," &c: 

Vice and Virtue, a Novel. By Miss 
Crompe. S vols. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Heves 
rend David William Gordon, Minister of 


$0 


EL 

- Nearly ready for publication, in 8vo. 
Cardinal Beaton ; à a, in five Acts 
By William Tennant, author of ** Anster 


Fair,” &c. 

. The Author of ** Illustrations of the 
Author of Waverley,” lately published, is 
collecting and preparing Illustrations of 
Robert Burns, being Sketches of Persons, 
Scenes, Incidents, Superstitions, &c. sa- 
tirized and alluded to in his various Wri- 
tings, the whole to ap in the form of 


Notes to a fine London Edition of the 


Poet's Works, now in the press. 

Mr Thomas Clark of Glasgow is prepa- 
ring for publication ** a New System of 
Chemical Nomenclature; exhibiting not 
only the component parts of compound 
substances, but also the precise proportion 
of these parts." ‘The names adopted in 
this Nomenclature are so similar to the 


t names, asto be easily recognizable 

4 those acquainted with the latter, and at 
e same time, the simplicity of the plan 
is such that any person having a gencral 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


Cari, 


uaintance with € 
a Ttowloige of the whole Nomenclature, 
and with it of almost all known — 
tions, by the attentive application of a 
hours. The: rtions which the No- 
menclature will exhibit, are the equi 
eee pra esi — as will be 
perceived, in addition to the proportions in 
which simple substances are combined, it 
will exhibit the proportion of any body ne- 
cessary to decompose another, as well as 
the proportions of compound bodies, re- 
quisite for mutual decomposition. It is te 
be valued therefore, not only for the facili- 
ty which it will afford to the acquisition of 
one of the most essential branches of che- 
mical knowledge, but also for its high 
practical importance to the operative Che- 
mist. 

Ringan Gilhaize; or, The Covenanters. 
By the author of ** Annals of the Parish," 
« The Entail,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Quenün Durward. By the author of 
* Waverley,” &c. 3S vols. Post 8vo. 
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ANTIQUITIES, 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and Ele- 
ments of Archeology, Classical and Medi. 
&val Being the first work of the kind 
ever edited in England. By the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.S.A. Author of 
** British Monachism,” the ‘ History of 
Gloucestershire," &e. &c. No. IV. 6s. 
— forty pages, and richly embel- 
lished. Number, price 5s., will appear 
every month, and the whole will be com- 
prised in twenty. numbers. l 
, Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the 
Tunes to which they were formerly sung 
in the West of England. Collected by 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S.F.A.8., &c.- 
With an Introductory Preface. 8vo. 5s. 
The History and Antiquities of Enfield, 
Middlesex, with numerous Engravings, 
Woodcuts, Maps, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. By 
W. Robinson, LL.D.F.S.A. 1.2, 2s. 


boards. 

No. I. of the Cathedrals of England and 
‘Wales. With Descriptions by J. C. Buck. 
ler. 6s. No. I. contains St Asaph, Ban- 
gor, and Bristol Cathedrals. 

An Account of Some Recent Discove- 
ries, Hieroglyphical Literature, and Egyp- 
tian Antiquities. By Thomas Young, M. 
D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Parts I. II. and III. of a Series of Views 
of the most Interesting Remains of An- 
gient Castles. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Conduct of the Corporation of the 


City of London, considered in of the 
Designs lately submitted to it for Rebuild- 
ing London Bridge ; in a Letter to George 
Holme Sumner, Esq. M. P. By an Ar- 
chitect. : 

A Second Letter to John Soane, Esq. 
Professor of Architecture to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, F. R. S. F. S. A., &c. on the 
Subject of the New Churches. By an Ar- 


chitect. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Dictionaries, Grammars, 
Greek and Latin Classics, and other School 
Books, newly arranged ; er with a 
Selection of the Best Works, adapted to the 
Improvement and Recreation of Young 
Persons, with the prices affixed. 

Thomas 'Thorpe's Catalogue of Rare, 
Curious, and Useful Books; comprising 
an extensive collection in most Languages 
and Classes of Literature. 

A Supplement to Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown'sCatalogueof Old Books, 
for 1822 ; comprising a ion of Use- 
ful and Valuable Works in all Classes of 
Literature, 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts, 
together n a valuable Collection of Stand. 
ard English Books, in varions bindings, 
being part of the Stock of Robert Jen- 
nings. ls. 

BIOGRAPHY: 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 

Christopher Wren; an Acconnt of, his 
Contemporaries, and of the Ties ip Which 





1823.1] 
he lived ; with a View of the Progress of 
Architecture in England, from the begin- 
ning of the Roign of Charles I. to the end 
of the Seventeenth CONES an Appendix 
of Authentic Documents. By James Elmes, 
Arch. M.R.I.A. 4to. £3, 3s. 

Memoirs, including original Journals, 
Letters, P. and Antiquarian Tracts, 
of the late Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A. 
author of the Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain. With connective Notices of his 
Life, and some Account of a Journey in 
the Netherlands. By Mrs- Charles Sto. 
thard, author of Letters written during a 
Tour through Normandy, &c. 15s. 

The. Life of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State and Privy Counsellor to 
Queen Elizabeth. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

** The connexion of Davison with the 
fate of Mary Queen of Scots, has obtained 
for him the notice both of historians and 
biographers, and he is in a t measure 
identified with that event. In examining 
his conduct on that occasion, that of Eli- 
zabefh is necessarily reviewed ; henceevery 
thing which relates to it is of great inte- 
rest, as additional light is thrown on an 
obscure point of history, and new traits are 
developed in the character of that extraor- 

i woman. From the original matter 
inserted in this volume, sufficient evidence 
is perhaps adduced to form a conclusive 

inion of her real intentions towards her 
aoma id A z 

The Annual Biography and Obitua 
for the Year 1823. Containing Memoirs 
of Celebrated Men who have died in 1821- 
22. 156. 

The Royal Naval Biography, VoL I. 
Parts I. and II. Containing Memoirs of 
all the Flag Officers living at the com- 
mencement of the present year. By John 
Marshall, (B) Léeutenant, R.N. Bro. 
L.1, 5s. j 

Vols. IT. and TII., containing Memoirs 
. of the Captains sand Commanders, will ap- 


Public — of all Nations, con- 
sisting of Authentic Biographical Particu- 
lars — Three Thousand Living Pub- 
lic Men, in every walk of life, in all Civi- 
lized Nations. 3 vols. 1.2, 2s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Phenician Virgins of Euripides, li. 
terally translated from the Text of Porson. 
By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. In the same 
page with the Translation, will be found 
the Original Greek, the Metres, the Greek 
Order and English Accentuation ; with 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. 8s. 

Orationes Funebres Periclis, Platonis, 
Lysie, et Aliorum; Grec? et Latin? ; Notis 
Illustrate. Editio Emendata a J. W. Nib- 
gr ig ex An)À 8. Edmundi Oxonis. 
7. 


"Epigrammatum Grecorum, et Poema- 
ium Decus; cum Versione et Notis. 
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Opera T. Totman, A. M., Editio nova, 


emendata. 3s. 


Bythneri Lyra Prophetica ; sive Analy. 
sis Critico-practica Psalmorum. In qua 
voces omnigens ad artis revocan- 
tur, earum Significationes explicantur, et 
Elegantis Lingus evolvuntur. A ddit# sunt 
Harmonia Hebrzi Textus cum Paraphrasi 
Chaldza, et Versione LXXII. et Brevis 
Institutio Lingue Hebrea, et Chaldæa. 
Editio Nova, summa cura recensita, 90s. 


‘EDUCATION. 


The English Master;. or, Student's 
Guide to Reasoning and. Composition ; ex- 
hibiting an Analytical View of the Eng- 
lish Lan of the Human Mind, and 
of the Principles of Fine Writing. By Wil- 
liam Banks, Private Teacher of Composi- 
tion, Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 10s. 6d. 

Scenes of British Wealth in Produce, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, for the 
Amusement and Instruction of Little Tar. 

-at-Home Travellers, illustrated with 84 

ngravings. By the Rev. J. Taylor, Au- 
thor of Scenes in England, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. 7s. 6d. 

A Moveable Planisphere, exhibiting the 
Face of the Heavens, for any given Hour 
of the Day, throughout the Year; as also 
the time of rising and setting of the Stars, 
designed to assist the young Student in ace 
quiring a Know of the relative Situa. 
tions and Names af the Constellations. By 
Francis Wollaston, F. R. 8. 12s. * 

A New Dictionary of the Spanish and 
English Languages. By Henry Neuman 
and Joseph Baretti, very greatly extended 
and improved. £1, 4s. 

The Wars of the Jews, as related by Joe 
sephus ; adapted to the capacities of Young 
Persons, and Illustrafed with 24 Engrae 


i 66. 

Hh M en xd French — ot, 
A New and Easy Method of acquiring a 
Full Knowledge of them, by means of a 
distinct Classification, and comparative 
Scales. By M. PAbbe Herbe. 6s. 

An Epitome of Chronology, dedicated, 
by ission, to the Marchionesa of Ely, 
and written for the Use of her Children. 
By Elizabeth Maydwell. — 5e. Gd. 

Advice to Young Ladies on the Im. 

t of the Mind, and the Conduct 
of Life. By the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst. 
Second edition. 5s. 6d. 

Elements of Thought, or First Lessons ' 
in the Knowledge of the Mind ; including 
Familiar Explanations of the Terms em- 

loyed on Subjects relating to the Intel. 
fecal Powers. By Isaac Taylor, Jun. 
]2mo. 4s. 6d. 

Conversations, French and English, of 
a Mother with her Daughter, and some 
other Persons ; or Dialogues composed for 
M. de ’s Establishment, near 


- FINE ARTS. t. 
rait of Washin Irving, (Au- 
1€ Sketch Book, &c.) with Ten 
illustrate The Sketch Book, and 
cker's New York ; from Designa 
4eslie, A.R.A., engraved by Scri- 
th, Rolls, Romney, W. and E. 
uL W. Warren. Only twenty-five 
wofs India. Fifty copies only, 
». £1, lis. 6d. 

nological Chart of the most oe. 
'ainters, from the Revival of the 
e close of the Eighteenth Centu- 


islated, and arranged in Schoels 


, from the Private French Notes Esq 


ai er Bree, — — 
ver to the Empress ine, an 
Professor in Chief of the Royal 
of Arts at Antwerp; with the ad. 
he English Painters, and notices 
f the Foreign Artists who have 
England. By Major Bell. 12s, 
7s. 6d. plain. 
I. of a Series of Etchings, pour- 
ie Physi y» Manners, and 
of the People of France and Ger. 
phi nd Topographical Deli 
a and To 
ff the County of Cornwall; the 


be comprised in Six Numbers,. 


rated with 50 Plates; being Views 
ste of the Nobility and Gentry, 
ipal Towns, and the most In- 
)bjects of Antiquity. 2s. 6d. each 


ry Englefleld’s celebrated Collec. 
‘ecian Antique Vases, a Series of 
rs, Drawn and Engraved by Hen- 

41 in number, with Description 


late, imperial octavo, £1, 165. 3 


es of proofs, in quarto, £3, 3e. ; 
proofs, £5, 5s. . 
net of Portraits, consisting of 
hed Characters, British and Fo- 
ompanied with a Brief Memoir 
'erson. Comprising Sixty-four 
engraved in a superior manner. 
s. 18s. 
tions on the Interests of the 
in Great Britain, suggested by 
aid to be in agitation of Erect- 
onal Buildings for the National. 
! on the Premises of the British 

8vo. 

HISTORY. 

wal History of Great Britain, 
ear 1783 to 1822. By Edward 
renton, Captain R. N.— V ols. I. 
vo, illustzated with Portzaits, 
. £l, 12s. in boards. 


rn F.S.A. 3 vola. 8vo- 
dition of the Saxon Chronicles, 


le SAS 
with an Translation end Nows,. 
critical and explanatory. By the Beu J. 

late Saxon Professor in the Uni- 


sees arai e — 
curate enlar a England 
ae ts Besant: A 


ng against Richard 
Bennett, Frederick Oldfield, John Philli 
and Thomas Carlos, and also against C. 
Rogier, and Wm. Ped iie bd Misde- 


A Digested Index and Table of the Nazoes 
of Cases to the Nineteen Volumes of Mr 
Vesey’s Reports in the High Courtof Chan. 
cery. -19s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Pa- 
tents for Inventions and of Copyrights ; 
with an Introductory Book on Manopoties ; 
Illustrated with Notes on the Principal 
Cases. By Richard Godson of Láncoln's 
Inn, . Barrister at Law. 155... œ 

§ Delivered in the Court of King’s. 
Bench, on the 5th February, 1822, by Mr 
North, on behalf of William Graham and 
Henry Handwich, upon a Trial at the Bar, 
of two Informations, Ex-Officio, filed by 
his Majesty’s Attorney-General. 2s. 

The Attorney and Agent’s New Table 
of Costs, in the Courts of King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, arid — of Pleas ; 
together with the Costa on Writs of Exror 
in the King's Bench, Exchequer Chamber, 
and House of Lords. Including aleo the 
Costs of Prosecuting and Infor. 
matiene and Indictments: in- the Croan 
Office and at the Seasions; to which are 
added, . Bills for Appeals to the Privy 
Council; Costs in matters of Bankruptcy 
snd Lunacy; the Charges of Conveyan- 
cing, of obtaining Private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Letters Patent, Grants from the 
Crown, and Charters. By John Palmer, 
of Gray's-Inn, Gent. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Way to Preserve Healtb, Invigo. 
rate a Delicate Constitution, and Attam an 
Advanced Age; with a Treatise 
on Domestic Medicine, divested of Profese 
sional Terms, and pointing out the Nature 
and Treatment of the Diseases Incidental 
to Men, Women, and Children, in both 
Cold and Warm Climates ; with appropri- 
ate Prescriptions in pa condim the Doses 
of Medicine suitable to Di t 
cluding likewise Rules .for Preventin 
Extension of Infectious Disorders, 





2983.) 
of the Urinary Organe. By William Prout, 
M. D. F.R.8. 8vo. 7s. "i 


Diseases of the 
Rectum, with Cases of Spasmodic Strie- 
ture, Ulcerations, and Morbid Irritation of 
the Urethra, Prostrate Gland, Bladder and 
Rectam, and of Seminal Debility, &c. in 
which it speedily proved successful ; a De- 
scription of an Affection of the Seminal 
Ducts of Caput Gallinginis, which has 
been mistaken for Stricture; with Obser- 
vations on the Publications of Messrs Bell, 
Shaw, and Bi » on Diseases of the 
Urethrs, &c. &c. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 
AS is of the Diseases of the Eye, 
and their Treatment; to which are - 
ed a short Anatomical Description, and a 
Sketch of the Physiology of that Organ. By 
Benjamin Travers, F. R. S. Surgeon to St 
Thomas’s — Second ed. £1, 8s. 
Sir Astley Cooper’s Work on Disloca- 
tions, and on Fractures of the Joints. . Se- 
cond edition. m 
Catalogue of Drugs, in English, speci- 
fying their Properties, Doses to Children 
and Adults ; the proper Vehicles for their 
Use, the Diseases for the Cure of which 
they are einployed, and retail Prices. To 
which are added, a Description of the dif- 
ferent Medicine and Chemical Test-Chests, 
with an enumeration of their Contents, as 
to different Climates and Uses ; 
—— 
neceseary to be kept by jes residing in 
the country. By Reece and Co. Ninth 
edition. 


A Treatise on Acupuncturation, illus- 


trated with Cases of its immediate Success. 


in Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, &c. 
By James Morss Churchill. 4s. 
MISCELLANIE3. f 

Observations on the Effects of Lightning 
on Flosting Bodies ; with an Account of a 
New Method of Applying Fixed and Con. 
tinuous Conductors of Electricity to the 
Masts of Ships. In a Letter addressed to 
Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
K. C. B. Comptroller of his Majesty's Na. 
vy, &c. &c. kc. By William Snow Hare 
rs. 12s. 

One Yeat of the Administration of his 
Excellency the Marquis of Wellesley in 
Ireland, 3s. 6d. 

Relics of Literature. By Stephen Collet, 
A.M. In one volume octavo, with a Plate, 

ining nearly fifty Autographs of Ce. 
ersons. 15s. " — 

Letters on England. By the Count 

igny. Published from the Original Ma- 
Ausctipts ; Containing free Remarks on the 
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Present State of Society and Manners, Pub. 
lic Institutions and Amusements, the Arta, 
Literature, the Drama, &c. &c. 2 vols. 184 

Mr Bowring’s Details of his Arrest, Ima 
prisonment, and Liberation, by the Boure 
gp ber r France. 4s. A o: 

rospectus of a Panoramic Vièw 
London and the Surrounding Country, hal 
ken with mathematical accuracy, by T. 
Hornor, from the summit of St Paul's Cas 
thedral. To be jue in four large En- 
erige The explains the Un, 
king, describes each division of thé 
View, and is illustrated with the following . 
engravings :—l. The Observatory from 
whence the View was taken—2. The Scafs 
folding on which it was erected .—3. St 
Paul's Church (from Blackfriars Bridge 
4. A Section of 8t Paul's (50 in. by 30) 
shewing the Circular Staircase,with the ase 
cent to the Observatory—including 5, and 
6, Views of the North and South sides of 
St Paul's Church. bs. . 
. riso y- i i ug arn Coe 
sisting of Paine's first six sets, Cuirassierg, 
Lancers; Caledonians, Bower Quadrilles, 
Minuet, and Gavot, &c: Is. 

A Letter to John Abernethy, Esq. writ. 
ten in consequence of a Paragraph which, 
occurred’ in most of the London Papers, sta. 
ting his — — a cepa the Ne. 

State on tangit by i 
ihe bts Act of Parliament, whi * 
Resurrection-men (as they are called) to a 
severe punishment for violating the Sanctus 
ary ofthe Tomb. Is. 6d. 

A History of Ancient Institutions, Cus. 
toms, and Inventions, selected and abrid. 
p from the zur Geschichte der. 
randungen of Professor Beckman of the. 


University of i Second ed. 12mo. 
15s. With various rtant Additions. 
A Research into the True Value of South, 


— By a Member of the Stock Exe 


ge. 

Negro Slavery ; or, a View of the more. 
Prominent Features of this State of Society, 
as it exists in the United States, and in the 
Colonies of the West Indies, especially in 
Jamaica. 3s. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature Paint- 
ing. — Mansion. 12mo. 7s. l 

Anecdotes. of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Revolutions. By Count Pecchio, an 

talian Exile. With m Introduction and 
Notes. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo. 

Letters to à Young Man whose Educa- 
tion has been Neglected. By the author 
of “ Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater.” 

First Number of the British Flower Gar». 
den; a Work intended for the Use of Lae. 
dies, Gentlemen, and Cultivators in gene- 
ral; containing four coloured Figures of* 
vous Perennial, ‘Biennial, and Asmual 
ceous i iennial, | Amnual, 
Plants, that may be cultivated with advane, 
tagein the open air of Great Britain ; tabe 
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the P 
carefully taken in short-hand. By Zachary 
Craft, Amanuensis to the Chairman. 2s. 


6d. 

The Tears of Pierce Egan, for the Death 
of Life in London; or, The Funeral of 
Tom and Jerry, a Poetic Effusion. 2s. 

The Case of Elizabeth Collins, whose 
Fiusband was formerly a Merchant: he 
was hurried out of the world for serving his 
Country, above Ade ie years since, by 
a Conspiracy, which has continued against 
her from his death ; shewing that she has 
been robbed, and her life repeatedly at- 
tempted. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. T. R. Malthus, 
M.A. F.R.S. ; being an Answer to the Cri- 
ticism on Mr Godwin's Work on Popula- 
tion, which was inserted in the 70th Num. 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. To which 
is added, an Examination of the Censuses 
of Grest Britain and Ireland. By David 


Booth. 5s. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and T 
wherein is explained the manner of valuing 
the Tenants’ Right on entering and quit. 

Farms. The whole is adapted for the 
Use of Landlords, Land Agents, Apprai- 
sers, Farmers, and Tenants. By J.S. Bayl- 
. don. In one vol. 12mo. i 
- The Orange System Exposed, and the 
Orange Societies proved to be Unconstitu- 
tional, Illegal, and Seditious, in a Letter 
to the Marquess Wellesley. Third edi- 
tion, with an Appendix, containing their 
Oaths, Obligations, &c. A 

The Picturé of London for 1823, being 
a coraplete and correct Guide to the Bri- 
tish Metropolis, and serving as a Pocket 
Companion to all its Cariosities, Public 
Buildings, and Amusements ; with a De- 
scription of the most interesting Objects in 
the Environs, Tables of Streets, Hackney 
Coach Fares, &c. 9s. 

A Letter to Lord Holland, on the Re- 
view of Napoleon in Exile, in the Fifty- 
fifth Number of the Quarterly Review. 2s. 

and Economical Cookery, de- 
scribing a number of cheap, wholesome, 
and nourishing Dishes, consisting of roast, 
baked, and boiled meats; stews, fries, 
seups, puddings, pies, &c. ; with Useful 
Observations on rice, barley, pease, oat- 
medl, and milk, together with the nume- 
rous dishes they afford, and adapted to the 
present severe season. 2s. 

The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Re. 
gister for British India and its Depend- 
encies. No. 88. 

Considerations on the Transfer of the 
Foreign Packets from the Post-office to the 
Admiralty, and from Falmouth to Ply- 
mouth, saving the ill effects of such 

E . 


A Addressed to the Liverpool So. 


py ea E é 

of uce, and beneficial effects of Low 

oo iE n of Slaves. By James 
. ls 

The Catholics Vindicated ; or a Review 
of a Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Reflections: on 
the Claims of Protestant and Popish Dis- 
senters, st poe: fl the latter, to an 
lity in civil privileges with the members of 
the established church.” Written by Ro- 
bert Morres, M. A. Prebendary of Salis. 
bury, Rector of Great Cheverell, and Vi- 
car of Britford. By a Member of the 
Church of England. 

An Appeal to the ion, Justice, and 
Humanity of the Inhabitants of the Bri. 
fish Empire, in behalf of the Negro Slaves 
in the West Indies. By W. Wilberforce, 


aq. M. P. 2s. 

t Helena, as described by Major-Ge. 
neral Beatson, in the Introductory 
ter to his Tracts relatiye to that i 
embellished with Six Views and a Map. 
To which is added, the late Dr Roxburgh’s 
Be of the island. ; 

e Antiquities of Freemasonry ; com- 
prising Illustrations of the Five Grand Pe. 
riods of M , from the Creation of the 
World to the ication of King Solo- 
mon's Temple. By George Oliver. With 
Four Plates. 123. 

An Enquiry, with a View to Ascertain 
how far Nature and Education respectively 
Determine the Moral and Intellectual cha- 
— of Man. E i 

oughts on the Expediency of Legal- 
izing the Sale of Game. By a Country 
Gentleman. Is. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Highways and Byways; or, Tales of 
the Roadside, picked up in the French Pro- 
— By a Walking Gentleman.  8vo. 

3s. 

The Bridal of Dunamore, and Lost and 
Won, by Regina Maria Roche; and, at 
the same time, the ninth edition of The 
Children of the Abbey, by the same author, 
in 4 vols. 12mo. L.1, 4s. 

The Pioneers: or, The Sources of the 
Susquehanna. By the Author of ** The 
Spy. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

he Peasants of Chamouni ; containing 
an Account of an Attempt to Reach the 
Summit of Montblanc, and a Delineation 
of the Scenery among the Alps. 18mo. 
with a frontispiece. Half-bound. 2s. 6d, 

Live and Learn; or, The First John 
Brown, his Friends, Enemies, and Ac- 
pm in Town and Country. By 

rancis Lathom. 4 vols. L.1, 4s. 

' Valperga ; or, The Life and Adventures 
of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca. By the 
Author of ** Frankenstein. S vols. 12mo. 
L.1, 1s. ; 

Constantine and Eugene ; or, An Even. 
ing at — Vernon, By Junius Secun. 

us. $ » "T 
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- December Tales. Dedicated to the Reve- 
send. George Croly, in foolscap. 3e. 0d. 
boards. ' 


The Spirit of Buncle; or, The Surpri- 


ing Adventures of that Original and Ex. 
traordinary Character, John Buncle, Esq. 

Blighted Ambition; or the Rise and 
Fall of Somerset. 4 vols. 12mo. L.1,. ls. 


The Widow’s Choice; or One, Two, 
‘Three. By Mrs Catherine S. Ward. 
Isabel de Barsas. A Tradition of the 
"Twelfth Cen 
The Actress ; or Countess and No Coun- 
tess, a Novel. By Caroline Maxwell, au- 
thor of Malcolm Dougias, Alfred of Nor- 
mandy, Earl of Desmond, Feudal Tales, 
dic. Avols. 10s. 
. Modes of Lifc ; or Town and Country, 
a Novel 4 vols. 18. 
Ada Reis, a Tale. 3 vols. 15e. 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
a ee are at 
cts. By Geo ess, . . 
CoH. Cambri ES és. 

Poems on Various Subjects; with In- 
troductory Remarks on the Present State of 
Science and Literature in France. By He- 
Jen Maria Williams. 12s. 

Sebastian ; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
H Booth. 


‘The Harp of Parnassus; a New Selec- 
tion of Classical English Poetry, including 
several Original Pieces, never before pub- 
Béhed, Designed for Schools, and young 
Readers in general. 

The Age of Bronze. 2s. 6d. 

The Flood of Thessaly, the Girl of Pro- 
vence, and other Poems. By Barry Corn- 
wall. 10s. 6d. 

The uim and National of Eng- 
land, for One, T wo, and Three Voices, se- 
lected from original manuscripts, and early 
Dee Copies in the Library of William 

itehener, M.D, Folio. L.2, 2s. 

" Matins and Vespers; with H and 

Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John 

, Peace, a Poem, in two Cantos. 1s. 6d. 

— eun — Nature of 
ings, a Poem. By a Dunderpate. 

Julan, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. B 
Mary Russell Mitford. 4s. : 

Golden Age ; or i in 1822. 

9, a Political Poem. 3e. 6d. 
Asaph; or the Herrnhutters; being a 

ical Sketch ofthe Principal Events, 

most Remarkable Institutions in the 
Modern History of the Church of the Uni- 
tas Fratrum, namon called Moravians. 


Intended chiefly for Young Persons con- 
nected with that Church. By one of its 
Members. 5e. 6d. ; 

POLITICS. 

Observations on the Effect produced by 
the Expenditure of Government during the 
Restriction of Cash Pa t& By Wil. 
liam Blake, Esq. F. . 4 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


tury. 4vols. L.l, 4s — - 


46% 
Theughts and Details, on the High and 
Low Prices of the last Thirty Years. 
Tet r On the — uber ern iong 
in the Currency. B ooke, Esq. 
F.R.S. Bvo. : T 

The Crisis of Spain. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on 
Agricultural Distress, its Extent, Cause, 
and Remedy. Byan Old Tory. 1s. 

On Protection to West India Sugar. 1s. 

East and West India Sugar; or, a Re- 
futation of the Claims of the West India 
Colonists to a Protecting Duty on East In- 


dia Sugar. 3e. 
The S of Samuel Grove Price, Esq. 
A.M. Fellow of Downing Co and 


Barrister at Law, at the Hertford Meeting, 
upon a Petition for Parliamentary Reform, 

Remarks on the Declaration of the Al- 
lied Powers, from Verona. By an Enge 
lishman. 

A Letter to Mr Canning on Agricultu. 
* me By & Country Gentleman. 

8. 

Remarks on the Increased Power and 
Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, in a 
Letter to Lord Viscount Folkestone. By 
R. B. Comyn. 

The S of Viscount Chateaubriand, 
Peer of France, and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, delivered in the Chamber 
of Deputies, on Tuesday, 25th February, 
1823. Is. 6d. 

A Synopsis of the Present Prices of 
Wheat in England and Wales, from the 
Commencement of the Thirteenth Centary 
to the Present Time; and of the Statutes 
and other circumstances by which they have 
been affected, in a series of Tables. By 
Rear-Admiral Rainer, F.R.S. ; on eleven - 
folio sheets. 

A Suitable Appendix to Mr Brougham’s 
Speech, the Hay Alliance versus Spain, 
containing all the Continental Declhrations, 
&c. and the Replies of the Spanish Cortes, 
with a Su of the S in Par- 
liament thereon, of Lord Livetpool, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and Mr Denman. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to Henry 
; Esq. M.P. By one of the 
. 2s. 6d. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictnres 
on Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty of 
the Press, and the Criminal Jurisprudence 


of pe 2s. 

A ; addressed to Lord Liverpool, 
at the a ing Session of Parliament, 
en the Catholic Question, Clerical Resi- 
dence, and the State of Ordination. By the 
Rev. R. Michell, D.D. Rector of Fryer- 

ing, and Vicar of Eastwood, Essex. 1s. 
Second Letter to the Marquis of Lans- 
down on the ated Depreciation of 
Bank Notes, on Nature and Opera- 
tions of Coins, and on the Consequences of 
the New Metallic Currency. 2s. 

Inordinate Taxes, and Not Mr Peel's. 

Bill, the Cause of the Present Distzega ; il. 


| 
lustrated in Three Létters, written in ane 
swer to Mr Western, and originally pub« 
lished in the Kent and Essex Mercury. By 
Gracchus. With Remarks, by the 
Editor of that Journal. 1s. 

Hints on the Danger of Unsettling the 
Currency, Invading the Funds, or Giving 
Way to Visionary rmers. ls. 6d. 

- An Inquiry whether the Disturbances in 
reland have originated in Tithes, or can 
be sup by a commutation of them. 
By 8. N. 2s. 6d. 
- The Crisis of England, an Appeal to the 
People. By a Country Gentleman. 1s. d. 
An Appeal for Religion to the best Ben 
n or on e " 
timents and Interests of Mankind; bei 
e-- I. Four Orations for the Oracles of 
«II. Judgment to Come; an Argument 
In five Discourses.—III. Messiah's Arri- 
val ; a Series of Lectures. By the Reve: 
rend Edward Irving, A.M. ; 
- The Reflector ; or, Christian Advocate. 
Dedicated to the ing, by his Majesty’s 
ial Command, an — by the 
Bishops of Durham, Chichester, St David's, 
Gloucester, and other Dignitaries and No. 
blemen. The Substance of the Busby Lec- 
tures against Infidelity, Socinianiam, and 
the chief Errors of the Times, delivered on 
appointment of the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, at the parish Church of St James, 
Clerkenwell, ard St Antholin’s, Watling 
Street. By the Rev. J. Pigott, A.M. 
" Some Observations u a Pamphlet, 
entitled ** Remarks on the Consumption of 
Public Wealth by the Clergy of every 
Christian Country ;" and upon an attack in 
the 64th number of the Edinburgh Review 
upon the Church of England ; with a few 
Remarks upon the Principle of a General 
Commutation of Tithes; the whole beiñg 
Supplementary to** A Defence of the Cl 
of the Church of England," lately publish. 
el. By the Reverend Francis Thackeray, 
M. A. Is. 6d. 
Sermons Preached before a Country Con- 
ion. By W. M. Bishop, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Utton Nervet, Berks, and late Fel- 
low of Oriel College, ‘Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and 
New Testaments, and part of the Apocry- 
pha, in which the Events are ac- 

to Chronological Order. By a Mem- 
ber id en Church of England, — 
“ Weekly Prayers u e Creation.” Se- 
fn le 


` Sequel to an Unfinished Manuscript of 
Henry Kirke White ; designed to illustrate 
the Contrast afforded b istians and In- 
fidels, at tbe Close of Life. By the author 
of ** The Wonders of the Vegetable King. 
dom Displayed.” 12mo. 4s. 

Discourses on the King’s Proclamation 
« For the Encouragement of "I and 
Virtue, — for oe? Preventi = Pue 
tishing of Vice, eness, and Immoral. 
ity p’ with additional Discourseron the No. 


wthly List of New Public one, 


|. End 
ceasity, the Nature, and the Evidences ef 
the Revelation. By the Reverend Henry 
Atkins, A.M. 10s, 6d. 

An A to the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land in Behalf of the Church of Eng 
By Augustus Campbell, M.A.-Rectar of 
Aa aas, in the county of Chester. 2s. 


The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
vident Completion of ma» 


rend Thomas Wilkinson, B. D. Gs. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, Levitical, and the 
Christian Dis By the Rev. G. 


S. Faber, Rector of Long Newton. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1, 1s. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; or tie 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion, ag delivered in the Discourses and 
Tepr the Son of God, 

personal Ministry upon Barth; 
from the records of the Four Evangelists. 
By John Read. 12mo. 4s. 

Christmas Stories ; containing John 

the Poacher; the Smuggler ; 
and Good.Nsture, or Parish Matters. 
I2mo.' 3s. 6d. 

n e EE DE: 
tressed State of the British West India 
Colonies, their claims on the Government 
for relief, and pn advantage to Fej Nation 
in Bupporting them, particularly against 
the ecu petiton of East India Sugar. By 
a W est Indian, 8vo. . 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, M. 
P. upon his Durham — the 
Three Articles in the last Edinburgh Re- 
Tur pon the Subject of the Clergy, Svo. 


A Vindication of the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review : a Letter to the Rev. S— 


` A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of England, from the Mi tations 
y a Bene- 


of the Edinburgh Review. 
fiéed Clergymun.  8vo, 2s. 

Refi on the Claims of Protestant 
and : Dissenters, of the 
latter, to an Equality in Civil Pri 
with the Mem of the Established 
Church. By Robert Morres, M. A. Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, Rector of Great Che- 
— Vicay of Britford, Wilts 


A Defence of the Established Church, 
from the Categories in the Tail of the New 
Comet, called the ** Council of Ten,” that 
has arisen upon the Land ; from the Ignis 
Fatuus of a ** Northern Incumbent” 
from the Aurora Borealis called the 
“ Edinburgh Review ;” and from a Pam. 
phlet, entitled “ 


Scena; oat also a the re aki- 
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cism darted upon the Bishop of London, Books of the New Tebtament, ascribed to 
by one of the same great lights, which re- the Four Evangelists. To which are add. 
fiect upon itself with perfect elasticity. By ed, the First and Second A to the 
Alma Luz vo. 3s. Christian Public in defence of that work, 
ÆA Vindication of a Respectful Letter to in reply to the observations of Dr Mar- 
the Earl of Liverpool, &c. re-establishing sham of Serampore. By Rammohun Roy. 
im all the material Particulars the Facts l voL Sro. 9s. 
which have been impugned. By the Author TOPOGRAPHY. : 
af the said Letter. 8vo. 6d. Topographical and Historical Sketches 
Sermons delivered at Salters’ Hall, be- of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
tween the Years 1800 and 1810. By tlie in the county of Cornwall; with an Ac- 
late Rev. Hugh Wo n. count of the Natural and Artificial Curio. 

A Serious Call to a out and Holy  sities and Pict ue Scenery of theneigh- 
Lafe. Abridged from the Abridgment of bourhood. By Thomas Bond. 8vo. Em- 
the original work of the Rev. W. Law, A.  bellished with Five Lithographic Views. 
M. By A. Leyman. 10s. 6 

The New Devout Communicant, accord- VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
img to the Church of England: containin Account of the Expedition from Pitts. 
am Account of the Institution, Prayersand burgh to the Rocky Mountains, performed 
Jdi editations before and after the Admini- im the years 1819-20, by order of the Ho- 
stration, and a Companion at the Lord's nonarable J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, 
Table. By the Rev. James Ford, B. D. under the Command of Major 8. H. Long, 
3s- 6d. of the Uni;ed States Gat, ta nar Engi- 

The practical Study of Scripture, re. neers. Compiled from the Notes of Major 
commended and illustrated, by Reflections Long, Mr T. Say, and other Gentlemen of 
on some of the most remarkable Examples, the Party. By Edwin James. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Events, and Discourses, recorded in the Ilustrated with Maps and Plates, L.1,16e. 
Old and New Testament; intended to as- boards. 
sist every reader of the Bible, in making A Diary of a Tour through Southern 
a profitable application of the contents of India, Egypt, and Palestine, in the years 
that sacred volume. To which are added, 1821] and 1822. By a Field Officer of Ca- 
Prayets adapted to each of the foregoing — valry. &8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, with mapa 
subjects. By Mrs Sheriff. 18e. and plates. i 

: Hore Romane, a New Translation of Fifteen Years in India ; or, Sketches of 
St Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By sa Soldier's Life. Being an Attempt to do- 
Clericus Small. Bro. da. scribe Persons and Things in various parts 

A Reply to the Rev. J. Bridgman’s of Hindostan. From the Journal of an 
Candid Appeal to the Religious Public. Officer in his Majesty’s Service. Second 
By Henry Berkin, A. M. edition. 

An Infallible Way to Contentment, in Narrative of a Journey from the Sbores 
the midst of public or personal calamities. of Hudson's Bay to the Mouth of the 
To which is added, Encouragement against Copper-Mine River; and thence, in Canoes, 
the Fear of Fire and Poverty, Evil Tid- along the Coast of the Polar Sca, upwarde 
ings, and Death itself..—By the Author of of Five Hundred Miles, and of the Return 
the ** Devout Communicant.” 2s. 6d. of the Expedition, overland, to Hudson’s 

Letters of Consolation and Advice, from Bay, &c. By Captain John Franklin, 
a Father to his Daughter, on the Death of R. N. Commander of the Expedition. 
her Sister..-By the late Rev. Jelinger 1.4, 4s. . 
Symons, B. D. of Hackney, Rector of | The King of France's Narrative of his 
Whitburn, Durham, &c. 5th edition, 46. Escape from Paris and Journey to Brus- 

The. Preeepts of Jesus, the Guide to sels and Coblentz in 1791. 

Peace and Happiness ; extracted from the 


1d 


EDINBURGH. 


The Trials of Margaret Lindsay. By tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscela- 
the author of ** Lights and Shadows of neous Literature. Conducted by David 
Scottish Life." 2d edit. Post. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. London, and 
The Orlando Innamorato, translated in- Sec. R. S. Edinburgh, &c. &c. ; with the 
to Prose, from the Italian of Berni, and in- assistance of Gentlemen eminent in Science 
terspersed with Extracts in the same stan- and Literature. Vol, XVI. Part I. 4to. 
za ai the Original. By William Stewart L.l, Is. 
"e Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. The Exotic Flora. Part III. Contain. 
e Italian Wife. A Tragedy. Bro. ing Figures and Descriptions of New, Rare, 
öd. or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants, es- 
a Ti Encyclopedia; or, Dic- pecially of such as are deserving of being 
OL. $ 3 P 


cultéeated in onr Gardens ; with Re. 
marks upon their Generic and Specific Cha- 
racters, Natural Orders, History, Culture, 
Time of Flowering, &c. By William Jack- 
son Hooker, LL.D. Regius Professor of 
Botony in the University of Glasgow, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. Coloured 15s. 

The Ayrshire Legatees ; or, the Pringle 
Family. By the Author of ** Annals of 
the Parish," &c. The Second Edition ; 
10 which is added, The Gathering of the 
West. 12mo. 7s. 

Defence of the Usury Laws; with a 
Proposal for reducing the Legal Rate of 
Interest to Four per cent. By Robert Han- 
nay. 12mo. | 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
Noa CLII. for March. and CLIII. for April 


- Letter to the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, on the Courts of Law in Scotland. 
vo. 2s. 

Letters, Literary and Politice!, on Po- 
lend ; comprising Observations on Russia, 
and the other vonic Tribes. 8vo. 12s. 

Essays, Descriptive and Moral, of Scenes 
in Italy, Switze , and France. Post 
8vo. 8s. 

Considerations on the Questions of Law 
involved in the Decisions of the Court of 
Session and House of Lords, in the Case 


Agnew v. Stewart and Drew. By Archi- 
bald Swinton, Esq. W.8. 
' Clemenza; or, The Tuscan han, a 


Magic Drama, in five acts. By Whitelaw 
Ainslie, M.D. M. A.S. P.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Essay on the manner of Study. 
ing and Tesching in Scotland ; or, a Guide 
to the Students at the University, to Parish 
— and Family Tutors. 18mo. 


Supplement to a Treatise on the Law of 
Scotland ing Parishes, being an Ex- 
position of the Law relative to the Re. 
building and Repairing of Churches, and 
the appropriation of the Area and Seats. 
By Sir John Connell. 8vo. 5a. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the 
Year 1820. 8vo. 1l. 1s. 

Report of the Trial in the Action of Da. 
mages, Tytler v. Mackintosh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Fencing. By George Roland. 8vo. 18s. 

-The Edinburgh Builder's Price Book 
for 1823. By Thomas Leslie, Architect 
and Surveyor. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Religious Profession 
and Defective Practice of the Higher Class- 
es in Scotland. By a Lady. 

The Progress of the Human Mind, its 
Objects, Conditions, and Issue; with the 
Relation which the Progress of Religion 
bears to the general Growth of the IIuman 
Mind. By the Reverend James Miller. 
Post 8vo. ös. 

-Precipitance. A Highland Tak. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


CAm, 

.- Aliuatzations af the Autbon af W aver. 
ley ; Notices and Anecdotas of Real Cha- 
racters, Scenes, and Incidents, presumed 
to be described in his Works. 3e. 6d. 

A Guide to Elocution, By William 
— Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 

VO. Fu 

A Popular Inquiry into the Doctrine of 
Scriptural Types; being the Substance of 
the Wednesday Evening Lectures deliver- 
ed in the Parish Church. By the Rev. 
John Wilson, A. M. minister of Irvine, 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

An Essay on the Salvation of all Dying 
in Infancy ; including Hints on the Ada. 
mic and Christian Dispensations. By Da- 
vid Russell, Minister of the Gospel, Dun- 
dee. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

The Proad Shepherd's Tragedy, a Sce- 
nic Poem, in Eighteen Scenes. Edited by 
Joseph Downes. To which are added, 
Fragments of a Correspondence and Poems. 
Svo. 9s. 

Tables of Interest at 4 per Cent, from 1 
to 365 Days, and from £1 to £10,000 ; 
with Equalizing Tables, shewing the cor- 
responding Interest at various other rates. 
To which are added, Tables of Compound 
Interest, Annuities, Commission, and Va- 
lue of Stocks. Also, Tables of 
betwixt Great Britain and the principal 
Trading Places in the World ; and ef the 
Values of the principal Gold and Silver 
Coins of all Countries. By James Mar- 
shall, Accountant in Edinburgh. Svo. 12s. 

Tales of my Father and my Friends. 
Crown 8vo. 5. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 
Jamieson. No. XVI. 7s. 6d. 

Report of the T'rial by Jury of the Ac. 
tion of Damages, for a Libel in the Scots- 
man Newspaper William Aiton, M.D. 
against Jolin Ramsay M ‘Culloch of Auchin- 
goul, and Alexander Abernethy and James 
Walker, printers in Edinburgh. 2s. 

A Collection of Latin Maxims and 
Rules, in Law aud Equity, selected. from 
the most eminent Authora, on the Civil, 
Canon, Feudal, English, and Scots Law; 
with an English Translation, and a Com- 
prehensive Appendix of Reference to the 
Authorities from which they are taken. 
By Peter Halkerston, LL. D.  8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. 12mo. 


s. 
The Popular Superstitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Higblanders of Scot 
land. By W. Grant Stewart. 12mo. &. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Poems, with Prefatory Remarks by 
John M‘Diarmid, Author of the Life of 
Cowper, &c. &c. &c. L8mo. 5s. 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol IX. Part Il. dw. 
£1, 5s. 
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ix The Edib i 
urgh Review. Nd. LXKV. m : 
Treatises on Justificati : . mance. By the ] 
* : tion Rev. Greville 
tion. EK$y John With and Regenera- 12mé. 3s. 6d. Ewing. 
«n. Pütredidon Bary Dei D.D.; with The Sextuple Alliance, consi 
an_Lntroductory Esay, by William Wil- Odes and ME Pose on the Baie oat 
| An Essay on Baptism; bein Death of Napoleon -Huonspa — 
quiry into th $ ig an In- Circle of Fri d neparte. By a 
k o the Meaning, Form, and Ex of Friends. Elegantly printed i 
ent of the Administration of that Ordi- porque n * i 
MONTHLY REGISTER. 
LI EDINBURGH.— Apri! 9. 
Js oa adc se Onts Pease & B 
i ges e . 5 ^91 " ; . e ea 
NEA í 2d, +e 2083. Od. 20.302. m ae ee Od. lst,......] Sue dd. 
— 3d, 21s. Od. 3d,-...38s Od. ie "a 2d, ;.....17s. 7d. 
EC Y y geccceel jS. 
Average, £1, 5s. Od. 10-1 2ths. m e.s.. |75. Od. 
am . Tuesday, Apri 
a 019 Met oz. per lb.) Os. dd. tos. 7d. Toe ie Loaf 
Uer utton e e 9 o 0s. 4d. to Os. . 1d ded Os. 14. to Os. 8d 
ee Veal . | New Potatoes (28 Ib ! ‘ 
M" > I DI on 9L toon. 10d, | Frech Butter, per Ib. Ie 4d. to 0s. Od 
Toes” Pork e. e e è Os. 4d. to Os. Gd. Sa š utter, per lb. 1s. 4d. to Os. 0d’ 
RE Lamb, fool ai - 48. 6d. toGs. Od. | Ditto per Ib. — ar Dd cto ee 0a 
iw , e . 6s. d : s s. Od. ë 
ee ston Od. to G» 6d. | Eggs, per dozen Os. 7d. ae J 
d HADDINGTÓN.— April 11. | — 
nat ie eye. Oa: | te oe one Pease. 
nad UM a — 8. st, cese S. Od. 1 t. : Beans. 
pie PES 0d | 3d, aes, Od. de eye, 0d. | 28° 2 13s 6d. | Ist, ... 168. 3d. 
he v zd NT s Od. 3d, icu ve 8d, s... 158. 0d. 3d. v vn e ^n z uc 2 
Wm l Average, £1 : 5s. ld. 8-12t P EE EE ow lls. Od. 
hie Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from Peut 
yet Wheat, 508 94. ended April b. rns rcocived in the Week 
He m . —Barley, 32s. 7d.—Oats, 21s. 1ld.—=Rye, 26s. 
iit l 9d.—Beans, 30s. 1d.—Pease, 34s. Od. . 
* London, Corn Exchange, April 11. Li i 
mia A s P tuc? poo. 
is "T. red, new 30 to 42 Maple, new Kia ^a Wheat £& ds d. pre 1 p 
ar T 4 i — -30 to hu IEn 7. Ol T 70 Ib. Amer. e 196 Ib. i a 2 
c NES Ditto, boilers . 36 to 59 —5 Jii 6 Gto 8 OlSweet, U.S. — Oto — 0 
p DB mall Beans new 39 to 52| Foreign . . - Oto 8 3|Do.inbond 28 0 to 30 
in Ps 35 to 45|Ditto, old. . 30to 51. Wat ‘= --— to — OSourdo.. 32 0 to 34 0 
of 1 4\Tick ditto, new 25 to 50 | imer ord E  4$to' 6 '8Oatméal, per 2401 : 
DU a o MID M T oou Sn M RT O English ' ^ 3$ » 
MU -to — [Feed oats. 19 to 21 Drogheda g Dto 7 SSeneh.. 2r 3334 
i e tto . ag Scooter : -" gl i eee 
n ^ A SUC do 20 i 35 Irish oM , 5 Re : dir, peii d 1 
Tuc ' to 31|Potato ditto Hd 2 Harley, per 60 Ihe, Butter, Bcc 
n d . 24to ?6 Eng. . A n ? f &c. 
MET eg 54Fineditto , . 27 to 28 Scolch |” i Gto 5 S|Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
wa — Sip per mk 15 to NEUE EAS Newry .j 74 Oto 800 
’ Bs aNg » LW 4 E& to 5 3 
oe Seeds, fe. hig oie a aay Ot ord 
wh . ||Rye, per qr.27 Ü to 29 » p» Serce. 
TI. Malt perb. 5. ( Mess 88 0 to 
Super ig” ust, Whi — s. s. dM di ine T Uto 8 Gr p. barrel 58 di 
i m = Brown, new oo i" Her ge e ce d Beans, EM < lo 8 ro p. bl. — Des — 
lari — d Vine — eee ness c Middl > 43 0to 46 0 
yi E -R & green 0to 0 he ress, . 16 to 25 i) Rapeseed EY E. 4 Bacon, ) cwt. 
: = Y ello ‘lover, red ewt.16 to 99 0 Prase pl £25t028 hort 5 
b POM? Gani USA P Id White... 34 0) Pease.grey25 0 to 28 OSi oo Oto 37-0 
a yit. ile — to 60 Coriander . . d Qi White 52 0to 40 O/Hams “dry A r 
ly Ra 40 OlTrefoil .. . . 10 to 15 ül p.240 inglish, — Cen ^ to 56 0 
o pas ` ape Seed, per last, £22 to £ Oj|p- 2 40d b. fines Uto 36 : e- 520 to Bo 
f k LL . e o £28. Irish, Se. 37 rd.p.c. 48 0 to 50 0 
, ae ine j . 92 to 35 Tongue, fir. 
vg D l4 i P — Uto — 0 


ø 


` 
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Course of Eschenge, April 11—Amaterdam, 12:8. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12:6. 
an Antw 13:9. Hambargh, 38:2 Altona, 38: 4. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 80. Ditto 26: 10. Bourdeaux, 26 : 10, Frankfort on the Maine, 159. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 9 : 3. Us. Berlin, 7:7. Vienna, 10: 36 Ef. fo. Trieste, 10: 36 
BG. flo. Madrid, 37]. Cadiz, 364. Bilboa, 37]. Barcelona, 353. Seville, 353. Gibral- 
tar, 30}. 46}. Genoa, 424. Venice, 27 : 50. Malta, 46. Naples, 38. 
Palermo, 1144. Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 523. Rio Janeiro, 43. Bahia, 94. Dublin, 
9} per cent. Cork, 93 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3:10 : 9d. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. 4e. 11d. 





PRICES CURRENT, April 5.—Lox»nox, 1. 


SUGAR, Musa LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, ewt. 59 to 6 58 61 54 6t 60 66 
Mid. and 64 68 63 70 61 72 61 19 
Fine and very fine, . . | 78 82 | — — | 75 Ti 80 82 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 112 195 | — — Dies m cus — 
Powder ditto, . . | 100 110 | — - | — -|- — 
Small Lumps, . . 88 98 84 90 om — 66 9s 
Large ditto, eee . Hh jn E ue e — -— — 

Lum e e. mex) = TOR -— 

MOLASSES, British, em | 32 zine 8] — — | 3 = 

Jamaica, . 
and fine ord. | 100 110 90 110 88 112 90 23S 
and fine mid. | 120 130 | 115 132 | 114 134 | 140 150 
Dutch and very ord. | — — 65 90 53 93 — — 
, and fine ord. | — = | 102 115 97 115 = — 
Mid, and fine mili — — | 190 132 | 190 1% =æ — 
8 ee .{ è 123 126 om. — 100 108 -— — 
Bond,) . — -— -— — 93 10 — ⸗ Å 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 180. P. gall. | 2s Sd 2s 4d | 2s0d ' Ss Sd ls iid 2s3d 2s df: Su 
y» e e s e . ð 6 8 9 -o — eum imum 1 7 2 4 
Grain Whisky, .. 6 7 610 - * -— — — — — 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths,hhd. | 40 55 — ome — — | £90 £50 
ish White, tt. 81 55 =m m — =p — — 

le 27 29 = eame, eru enm -— — 

Mad pe 8 e (8 40 60 -— -n -— = — — 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £10 11 0 | = — |£10 0 1010 | £11 O 1111 
uras, e >è o o -— on -— — 11 0 11 10 0 0 o 

Cam y, e e'o 8 — m -— 19 0 o 0 18 0 13 13 

FUSTIC, Jamales, . . 7 8 — — 10. 0 1010 10 10 
Cuba, . e e e e o 9 11 = — 13 0 18 10 19 10 14 Q 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 11s Od 12s 0 = - 10 011 0 10 6 11 O 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 23 26 — — — =m — 
Ditto Oak, e. e. e e. . 2 9 8 8 - furum — om om — 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) | 2 2 2 7 - =m = — — — 
Honduras y, 10 18 010 O11 011 1 0 9$ 1 3 
St Do » ditto, 16 2 8 18 2 6 1 7 111 1 6 19 

TAR, American, br 19 20 12 14 14 0 0 0 — oxo 
Archangel, . s e e ° 0 0 19 90 -— epum 21 0 = 

TALLOW, Rus. Vel. Cand. | 37 38 | 40 42 | 59 ol- = 
Home — e . — — ome =a = a= — a= 

HEMP, Riga ne ton. | 45 47 - — — = £43 — 
Petersburgh, Clean, ; 0 42 — — 46 — — — 

L7 
9 e è 9 > € 50 90 — ignem — aam 55 6S 
ab, . . Hi 25 — — — am — — 
Archangel, e — = bma — — * — 
BRISTLES, Firsts, cwt. “16 
p — -—— uim = == 1 Q —— 
"D 0 

oe ee - tun 24 25 * — — = M Z 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 7 Tå 8 8 0607 07 
ee |! Bi. 13:14 be = 

H e . 0 — 

COT TONS, Bowed Georg — 0 6808 0 0 1 9 

Sea island, fne . - id 1 3 } a 1 s 1 i Ol 18 
Middling, .' . | Z — 0 19 013 0 ni 11]|-— — 
— — -— — o0 94$ 011 09 O11 09 011 

West India, db — — | 08 0 0608 0 8 010 

Pernambuco, - - 014 1 0 108 0 il 11 1 0 
= , — — OCh o 113 010 0 11 BS 10 


4 


a" — o» 
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IPE xTEOROLOOICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
l * Observatory, Calton-hill. — 


PS _ B—The Oteervations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
— ee in the first column, is taken by the Register 


- 

















| M.27 
(He 
sdam) ames: dli 
EE TIL. 2s xU 
51 JA. 54 194 A 
SEE «(s 
7d A- 30 A 
Ie en 
^ PE M.32 25( has | 
T N.95 M.35 M.32 | M.58 
10 1x: lA. 37 nf A. 38 A1) 
SES — 
M.30 M.37 
12 M.?3 EAU 26 { ran n 55] 
i ek M.28 M.36 ° 
13 1 4.39 A. 39 zi A 56 x3) 
LE we A. 39 280.35. A38) 
Average of Rain, 8.389 Inches. 











M.25 
JA. 32 
e 
9 ( A. 50 
A. 35 A. 34 | 
jı FINA M.37 
A. 37 |A. 38 
* | M.51 M.59 
TET 
15 {JA46 AH 
iei M.45 
AA. 41 A. 44 
ys f£ {M30 M.46 
. Asal | 4T 
6 ila. A.42 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d April 1823. 
Ist. 








4 per cent. consols, 
New 4 per cent. consols, 

. 3 per cent. 
India stock, 








Los and 





Lnd 








— — 
Long Annuities, me —— — 


French & per cents. 
Amer. 5 per cent. 












e 
s 


15th. 





ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of Jan. 1822, and the 20th of March, 1823, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Strand, tailor. 
. Axminster, Devonshire, surgeon. 
AE J. Great Portland-street, chemist and 
Atmore, W. C. Wood-street, Manchester, ware- 
housemas. 


—“ J. Queen-etreet, Cheapside, woollen- 


Banting, J. late of Cumberiand-strect, ter. 
Barlow, J. Merton, Surrey, millwright. 
Barrett, W. Cardiff, Glamo: shire, — 


J. Frome Sel Somerset, dyes. 
Beaumont, J. Hunter-street, see -Sarea ar get J 
coach-makers. 
Bell, H. rg A |, eorn-merchant, 


Lincolnshire 
Bennet, A. , Fountain-court, Minories, packing- 


Bickers, W. s apen eah Oxfard street, 
Blair, G. —— W. Plimpton, Lower Thames-street, 
R. J. Lombard-street, sword-cutler. 
Blunden, W. — East Malling, Kent, farmer. 
Bowman, J. Salford, dyer. 

Boyde, 8. Chapel-street, Pentonville, beast-sales- 


B a E. Leicester-square ter, 
wá ton, ton, J. Roworth, DOO, S 


MET, L. e Ano Lan Lancashire, dealer. 
Brecknell, 8 as, Worcestershire, hop- 
Brown, MM Humber, nu 
» J. and R.A. Belvidere wharf, Water- 
Woo-bridge, timber-merchants. 

. Gerrard’, 


Budd, 8 Cross, Bucks, coach-<master. 
Butler, E. Alcester, fellm 
uare, — 


SP pon stad Bryanston 
Byer, J. Blackbourne, Lancaster, 
. Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, 


Cave, B. —— 


- Bristol, grocer 
horn, Ww. Ratcliffe-highway, ch . 
s W. and G. Can , wine-merchants. 
R. — —— 


Culverhouse, J. Walcot, Somersetshire, flour-fae- 
Cumming, A, J. High-street, Southwark, chease- 


cary. 
pan v W. King-street, eee woollm- 
raper. 

Dewsnop, W. C. St Brideecourt, Bridge-street, 
Doulan, M. J. J. Cleveland-court, St James's- 
ape. "Re J. Fleet market, earthenwareman. 

D Ealand, R. 


Earl, J. reg and T. 
chan 


ts. 
Eicke, C. Cornhill, dealer and chapman. 
Elam, T. x Brad radford rd, clothier. 

Evans, R. R. P. Bernard-street, Russell-equare, mer- 


Fentiman, W. Peterborough, lmen-drapes. 
Fitzgerald, T. Lawrence, mn hill, merchant. 
Fletcher,J. Plumbland, —— Hme-lnirner. 


broker. 

Garle, W. S. Warner, and T. Garie, Dowgate- 
docks, merchants. 

Glasier, W. R. Park-street, Westminster, money 


— REPRE 
Godfrey, J ber and 

, baker. 
rei G — Agana 


— R. - Pale 
ean.. 
Green,J. Great Yarmouth, and J. Green, Somer- 
— 
Wu . 
Gli T. Llve merchant. 
Haile, M. Chel > 
Hamilton, R. Liverpool, merchant. 
—À W. J. — G. and J. Ridsdale, 


Harmon, H Southwark behigestone-mbarf, stone- 


Havell, H. Bucklebury, ` Berkshire, baker. 
Haviland, W: Plymouth, printer. 
8. ey, Stafford, iron -merebant. 
Hebbran, 8. Cleveland, xin eni butcher. 

J. Frome, Selwood, Somersetshire, 


neaa.] 


B. Thrum-hball, Heli merchant. 


xi fax, 
Hull, . Poulton, Lancashire, money-serivener. 


Luu berstone, J. St John-Street, Clerkenwell, 


victualler. 

Yorkshire, horse-dealer. 
ortley, Leeds, cloth-manufacturer. 
Jameso, J. Little Queen-street, coach-maker. 

James J. Chepstow, Monfiouth, grocer. 
Jarmain, J. Cumberland-street, New-road, up- 


holsterer. , 
Jones, J. S. FromeSelwood, Somerset, linen-dra- 


Johnson, W. Addington-place, Camberwell, but- 
Johnson, D. Nantwich, druggist. 
B. Samborne, Warwickshire, farmer. 


Johnson, B. 
Keast, W. St Erny, Cornwall, lime-burner. 
— W. and - Heckdyke, Nottinghamshire, 


— — Bt Andrew, Northampton: 


— F. Chan nsus ojl-man 


Lamb, J. A. Highg te, coal-merchant. 
Lambert, R. M ; manufacturer. 


a rape and J. Warwick, New Basing- 
ball-street, wine-merchants. 
Kee, W. Chacies-street, Covent-garden, theatrical 
drese-maker. 


Lewis, G. London, merchant. 
Lister, S. jun. W. — reel and W. Walker, Law- 
rence-iane, w 


prre le lu arenge ina did lazier. 
jj Hoshdal, a Mage" 
ersetshire, linen-dre- 


v E. Winchester-row, New-road, dealer. 
Manning, R Saek ville-street, Piccadilly, tailor. 
— H. and J. Dayrie, Finsbury-square, 


Martin, F. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant. 
Mathias, J. — upholsterer. 
Mason, c. ham, druggist. 

Mercer, G. Basingh 1l-street, woollen-draper. 
— T. ishopagate-street without, 


seller 
Mingay. A. G. Silver-street, Golden-square, buil- 


Mitchel, P. Bungay, stationer. 

Morganti, P. B weller. 

Morehouse, J. Wells, cabtnet-maker. 

Munk, E. and J. Hodgskin, Maidstone, grocers. 
Nathan, J. Liverpool, watch-maker. 

Newland, J. Liverpool, boot-makcr. 

— E. Fore-etreet, Cripplegate, warehouse- 


Newman, G. Box, Wiltshire, victualler. 
Noel, L. J. J. Great Ormond-street, bill-broker. 
O'Brien, J. Broad-street buildings, merchant. 
Oldfield, J. Edgeware-road, coachmaker. 
Osborn, R. Garvestone, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
Osborne, H. New Brentford, fishmonger. 
Park, J. Tower-royal, merchant. 

» T. Powlett, Somerset, coal-merchant. 
Pearson, i Droitwich, Worcestershire, glover. 
mas. . F. Kingston-upon-Thames, stone- 


—— R. Watchfield, Berka, corn-dealer. 
—— © H. Taunton, draper. 


Pool, J. Madron, Comwall, miller. 
Read, C. — ‘e-wharf, East Smithfield, coal- 
Riley, J. Sheffield, chinaman. 


Bel. J — High-etreet. 
]k-weaver. 
Raha, Kent, wine and brandy 
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Salter, J. and J. 8. Kingston, Surrey, brewers. 
Sampson, J. H. — merchant. 
— ll, R. Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
eT. 
Scobell J. Hinton, $t George, Somersetshire, 
builder. 


, brewer 
Seudamore a Beneh Walk NTETE ETA 
Shands, W. Old [: e, baker. 


hester, brewer. 

Smith: 1 Watling-street, warehouseman. 

Smith, H . Tooting, victualler. 

Spencer, J. Eagle-etreet, -Lion-square, livery 
stable-keeper. 

Spice, R. G. Drury-lane, dealer in ham and beef. 

Sprainks, W. Brixton, baker. 

Steel, S. Rotherham, Yorkshire, linen-drapes. 

Stephenson, J. and J. Carleen, Abingdon, bank- 


Stafford, S. Mettingham, Suffolk, farmer. 
Steven, J. — — carpet warehousetnan. 
Stevens, W liquor-merchant. 
Stcvenson, W. jun. ig rad Yorkshire, cooper. 
Stinson, B. Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 
Stirk, W. Beatson, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 
Sweet, T. Frith-street, Soho, carver and gilder. 
mes, W. Crewborne, Somerset, linen-draper. 
ait, T. and J. Dover-road, Southwark, brewers. 
Tee, H Hemsworth, Y orkshire, shopkeeper. 
Thompson, L. Hull, miller. 
Thomson, A. Liverpool, merchant. 
Topa S and R. Marshall, — coal- 


Tratt, R. J. King-street, Blooms 
Turquand, W. Shorters-court, 


— 
Street, 

Unitt, G. Taddingtan, Gloucestershi 

U H. Wood Enderby, 


farmer. 


obber. 
Vere, C. — Fair, Aee 
ee A. J. L Braga, Tokenhouse- 


ard, meii MFE 
Walker, J. Great Smith-street, Westminster, car- 
enter. 
Wain-man, J. E. Darkhouse-lane, Lower Thames- 
street, fishmonger 
Ward, J. i, Lowestoft, twine-spinner. 
Ta . Gloucester-street, Queen-square, car- 


pente Fe 
Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, 


carpet-warehouseman 
Wagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, Wor- 
cestershire. 
Walker, W. Rochdale, woollen manufacturer. 
Wells, W. Brightwell, Berks, farmer. 
Welsh, T. Great Tower-street, wine-merchant. 
Westwood, J. Leo » farmer. 
Welchman, J. Rathbone-place, feather-maker. 
White, G. Cherrygarden-street, Bermondsey, 
un, T. Dul ] 
ME ht, T. Duke-street, St James's, tallor. 
n, J. Nosland-hall, Yorkshire, farmer. 
Wighton, J J. Basinghallstreet, woollen-ware- 


Willams, J. J. Pinners’-ball, Old Broad-atreet, mer- 
chan 


Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, cabinet-case- 


Winscom, J. Andover, linen-draper. " 
Wagh. J. Stanwick, Northamptonshire, horse- 
Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oake, Essex, à 
Y une W. Bernard-strect, — — 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scotcn BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 1st Feb. 
and 31st es 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Allon, W William, grazier, eattle-dealer, grain-deal- 
er, and farmer, enei. in the parish of 


, Robert and Andrew, manufacturers, Inner- 


Brydson, William, merchant, G 
and Bisset, agenta in Dun ed. 


, John, ant, agent whintfinger, and 
ship-owner in Leith. f 


Clark, Robert and Adam, cattie-dealers at White- 
side, parish.of Dunscore, county of Dumfries. 
Danica, Darii Me in —— 
wart, and one in Dunse. 
Pome Jone met merchant in Edinburgh. 
Gardner, * carpet-merchant, Greenside 
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Keshe, Andrew, corn-chandier, Cancnmiils, near 
—— 

King, ng: MIN grain-dealer, Miltown of Dalziel, 


King, James, farmer in Raith, grocer and spirit- 
dealer, Hamilton. 
Levick, John, iron in Wick. 
M*Growther, James xander, merchants in 
Greenock. 
M‘Phederan, Dugald, and son, merchants and 
fish-curers in Greenock. 
; Samuel, merchant, and linen and wool- 
len draper in Castle- Douglas. 
ames, and Co. merchants in Glasgow; 
offat and Purcell, merchants in Kingston, 


Mon Duncan — and 
at Pointade — 


county of 
Morrisop, Da ager stay Marki 
ness. 
Nus, — merchant and general-agent in 
nburgh. 
Neilson, George, wright and builder, Edinburgh. 
n 2 SON grocer Rar spirit-dealer in Kilmar- 


Robertson, Malcolm, merchant in Glencoe. 

Stevenson 'and Duff, "merchants, Dunkeld. 

Steel, Archibald, hard ware-merchant in Ayr. 

Weir, Charles, miller and grain-dealer New 
Hamilton. 

Wright, Hume, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 

Wright, James, junior, cloth-merchant in Glas- 
gow. -. 


h, Inver- 


DIVIDENDS. 

Archer, Charles, and Son, merchants in Perth; a 
dividend of 1s. 9d. per pound after 1st April. 
Balfour, James, late merchant, Kirkaldy; a 2d 

and final dividend on 1st May. 
Brooks and Blackie, merchants in Grangemouth, 
and William Blackie and Co. merchants in 


Monthly Register. 


Ddend aher 25 


Harthill, PAL seen: a divi- 
dend after 16th March. 


Hill and Pattison, spirit-dealers in G 2 
dividend 25th March. — 
Herbertson, Thomas and James, te and wiid- 
ers in Laurieston of Glasgow; a dividend 

on 18th April 


Landles and Calder, fish-curers and 
Hetmsdale; a second dividend after Sth A 


Ness, Alexander, late merchant in Edinburgh; a 
final dividend after 24th March. 


d Foundry rr Aa ha dividend of ls. 


Petrie, John, merchant, Arbroath; a final divi- 
P — J * pO Glasgo dividend 
Trovan ames, t wea 
on 19th March. 


late drover and cattle-desier st 
Perthshire ; a dividend after 7th 


John, merchant in Aberdeen; the funds 

to be divided on 12th March. 

"Thomson, Alexander Greig, late merchant in 
Glasgow; a 3d dividend 18th March. 

Webster, James, late MELLE an 
_ on-Craigs, Fifeshire; a final dividend en 3d 


Wilson, Richard, dealer end 
chant in Glas Tied A cul funt d utact cl 
5s. per pound after 4th March. 





Glasgow ; dividend 12th March. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
; February. 
Brevet Ca EUER LE YE Pa. Maj. in 63 Lt. Richardson, Capt. by purch. vice 
: thé Army Aug. 1819 yers, ret. * * Jan. 
— F. l Y comp. Serv. Adj. to Cadets ‘ Ens. French, Lt. by purch. do. 
at Mil. Seminary at Addiscombe, lo- T. F. Hart, Ens, by purch. do. 
: eal rank of Capt. while so o employed, 66 Lt. L'Estrange, Capt. vice Blakency, 
vice Chaplain, res. Adj. oe ead 16 do. 
23 Jan. 1823 Ens. Dodgin, ne. . do. 
18 Dr.  Cor.Ellis, Lt. by purch.vice 26 Dec. 1 W. H. Dodgin, E do. 
17 Dr. 1 78 Lt. Stevenson, Capt. by pue. vice 
R. Sugden, Cor. by purch. Torrens, ret. 6 Fed. 
17 Lt. Graham, Capt. by patch vice At. Ens. „Kennedy, Lt. by purch. do. 
kins, ret. Jan. 1 W. F. Webster, Ens. by purch. do. 
Coldst. G. Ens. Rawdon, from 79 F. Ens. and Lt. 79 M. Fitz-Gerald, Ens. purch. vice 
by purch. vice Smith, R. H. G. do. Rawdon, Coldst. Gds. 80 Jan. 
Hon. T. Ashburnham, Ene end LE Uy 86 Lt. Vanspall, by purch. vice Bt. 
purch. pre Bowen, 55 F. Lt. Col. Lanphier, ret. do. 
2 F. Ens. Harvey, Lt. vice M‘Carthy, deat Ens. Grant, Lt. by purch. do. 
6 Feb. W. Osborne, Ens. by do. 
— Raitt, Ens. . 89 Lt. Molony, from h. p. 85 F. EA. vice 
13 N. Luckling, Ens. 16 Jan. t, 41 F 16 
35 G. F. Horsford, Ens. vice Lizars, dead —— M‘Kie, from h. p. 14 F. do. vice 
30 do. Woril 
41 Lt. Sargent, from 89 F. Lt. vice Wa- 90 Gen. Hon. R. Meade, CoL vice 
ters, h. F. 16 do. , 58 F. 10 Feb. 
43 Ca Le tane, Mal. by rch. vice 95 Bt. Lt. l Hon. Sir C. Gordon, Lt. 
n 91 Dec. 1822 . Col. by purch. vice Milling ret. 
En DEO — do. Capt. OUR, from es F "Ms by 
s. purch. . 
A. Denham, Ens by purch. vice Fer- pure 
guson, 17 F. 2 Jan. 1823 Lt. Cradock, from #7 F. Cap. by pur. 
8. Tryon, Ho: Oy" purek; vice rare vice Mackinnon, ret. — — 
an. 
Gen. avan, K.C.from5eF. 2CeyL R.E. B. Fraser, 2d Lt. by pureh. vice 
Col vice Geo. Lister, dead 10 Feb. Sloper, ret. 9 do. 
47 Quar. Mast. Serj. Baflies, Quar. Mast. 1R.V. Bn. Maj. Bircham, from from h. p. 30 F. Maj. 
vice ng. dead 8 Aug: d vice Ebrington, ret. list. 30 da 
54 Le. Mand , Capt. by purch. vice 2 «Crofton, from h. York La int 
Blakeman, ret. Jan. 1823 Vol. Maj. vice Reynolds, ret do. 
Ens. Gascoyne, Lt. by purch. do, 
. H. R. Clarke, Ens. by purch. do, 
55 Lt. Bowen, from Coldst. Gds. Capt. by Unattached. 
ota. T. Lard Lynedork, G. c. B. from 
en. T. » C. B. from . Dal from 45 F. Lt. Col. of 
V. Col. vice Karl of Cavan, 45 F. ` nf. rch. vice M. Gen. Stirling. 
10 Feb. by purgh. vip 81 Dee. lef; 





æsæs.] 


Hoepitel Stoff. 

As. Surg. Law, from h. P 82 F. As. 
Surg. vice Hosp. As. du — 
So. jx Macks ea 

A osp- se 

er à * Bred. 


Exchanges. 


Be Lt. Cor Dae one mee Cape soe 
atone 
Bt. Major ood, from 2 F. with Capt. Ford. h p. 


— — MacGregor: from 58 F. with Capt. 
Clabon, 33 F 


11 Dr. with Lieut. Tuckett, 


— of Errol, from 12 Dr. with Lieut. 
Moore, 38 

—_— Urquhart, from 1 F. with Lieut. Bernard, 
84 

— En. of FIN from 38 F. with Lieut. Urni- 


ston, 
Philipps from 51 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
— oe i 

jmd 58 F. reo. diff. with Lieut. 











— . Yo 
Dalyeli, from 5 Dr. G. tec. diff. with Cor- 
net “net Cu — h. p. 1 Lag 
illiameon, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Cor- 
net — * red ge G re 
from 32 F. with Ensign Wardell, 


— 66 F 
Hosp Anis Vosey, from h. p. with Hosp. Assist. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major-General Stirling from 42 F. 
Lieut-Col. Lan Xie F. 

ptain Atkins ig Dr. 

cp kenai P P. 














orrens, 7 
Lieut. G: h. p. 3 F. G. 
24 Pi Ceylon Reg. 
Hosp. Assist. Dempster. 


Appointment Cancelled, 
Lieut. Bainbrigge, 57 F. 
Removed from the Service. 
Dep. Assist-Com. Gen. Smith. 


- Appointments, Promotions, &e. a 


Deaths. 


General Listes, Col. of 45 F. and Gov. Landguai 
Fort, Coln House, Fairford, Glostershire, 


2 
Lieut.-Col. Milling, late of 93 F. Dublin, 


90 
Capt. M‘Lachian, 91 F. Jamaica, ` 15 
— org h. p. 62 F. Arklow, Wicklow, aie 


— Olfermann, h. F.. 
Brunswick," - i gi — 
— RÀ ° & eg. ighgate, 24 De 
—— "RC een's Rangers, New Brun 
an Rantmu, h. p. Brig. Mal. Germ. Là 


Hildesheim, 27 
Lieut Mea Y P Doe 
Lieut. M*Carthy, 2 F. Dublin, 1 Feb. 182: 
— FS roll Sen, BE 
— rom 15 Fel 
—— Placket, 1 W. I. R. (Adjut.) Barbadoes, 


— Maclean, 2 W. I.R Fort Chay lotte, Beh 
— C N. Hood, late 6 Vet. Bn. UE 
——— Swayne, h. p. 64 F. en Soot 
— — Burke, h. p. York Rang. Galway, Ey 


Ensign Lizars, 35 F. Nevis, 25 Nov 
— A Laughlan, ‘h. p. 4 W. L Reg. Tortola, 


———- Kemmeter. late 2 Vet. Bn. Chelsea, 
24 Jan. 189: 
—— Martin, h. p. 7 Line Ger. Leg. Toe 
Chaplain Pohse, h. p. Ger. Leh. — — 
an. 18 
Paymaster Fisher, h. p. QUA SOWIE: 
Adjut. se rp h. p. Cambridge Fen. say Ha 


en, Ken 1 Nov 
Quarter — is 47 F. Bombay, 4A 
— 8? F. Port m 








ameter. 


Hanover, 








PA 
James Dunn, ERE ER ih 


De 

Ass. eae Browne, 69 F. QUAM 17 Sept. 189: 
= enr Ger. * 
eyer ne Wolfe 

bud, eR md. 





March. 


Brevet. Capt. Mercer, R. Art. Maj. in the 


Army 12 Aug. 1819 
—— Cibborne, do. do. 1 July 


"7 Dr. Gds. ER Capt. by Purch. vice 


M Cor. a gewy d Sub Tt Hall, fr from 1 its 
a Mere. Yin Grai, 


Lt. and Capt. Walton, Capt. and 
Lt. Col. bj purch. vise Gore, ret. 


Beresford, 

G.C.B. G.C. H. from 60 F. Col. 

vice Lt. Gen. H. Mud —_ 

ar. 

31 Ens. —— $$ Lj Lt. by puroh. vice 


38 Feb. 
' Vor. xii 


M. C. Johnstone, Ens. by purch 


Supern. As. Surg. J. Cam As 
eu » Vice Piper, 43 F. phell, da 
Eus. Byrne, Lt. vice Fraser, 


Lt. Cornwall, from Ca EITA 
vice Stopford, ? W. 1. nba 


Gen. Sir J. Hamilton, Bic 
te 2 Ceylon R Col. vic 
Lord Beresford, 16 F. 15 Ma 
Ens. Moore, Lt. vice Peppard, des 


27 Fet 
Serj. Kylo, Quar. mas. vice Gow 


e 88558 


Hes. C. F. Gale Le by pa T Eos by pure 


P. Maitland, Ens. pureh, vie 
—E oldat. ais vice 
te aha ve 

di nagh, e E" May, 182 
8 1 


J 9 Mah 18*9 


"i rb. 1835 
Ens. Duke, Lt. do. 
—— Campbell, from h. p. dg eid F. 


Ene. 
Lt. 19 Dee. 1 
A. A. Manure. En 7] Feb. 1823 
Lt. Delomel, Adj. bns Placket, 


Ena. Cates, Lt. 
Lt. Marshall, 


Garrison. 
Gen. Sir R. B , BI. — 


Governor ort, 
vieo Gen. Lister, dead 21 Hen 


Ordnance Depariment. 
2a Capt. J. Grant, from 
Capt, vice 


visa Mao, Be p- 34 Fob, 


R. Art. 





Su » Simpson, from h. . 
iid 15M March, ue 
lo. 


As, Surg 
* Ast. Burg Whitelaw, from B. p- 


oat Lt. adir, from h. p. 2d Lt. 
vies Bruyeres, h. p. 23 Feb. 1823 


Staff. 

, Harris, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. 
Field Offices, MIL Nova 
Scotia, with rank of Lt. Col. in 
the Army, vice Russel, res. 13 

Feb. 1825 


Hospital Staff. 


n Fergusson, 
Sl: An. to the Forces 15 Fek 


As. Surg. Lawder, from h. p. 2 Vet. 
Bn. As. Surg, to the Fortes, vice 
Hosp. As. 20 do. 


R. Eng. 


Exchanges. 
Carmichael, fi — 1 W. 1. R. with Bt. Lt. 


—* Allan, h. p. 


Capt. J n, OP Life G, reo. diff between fall 
5 CS Capt: Life G. and Capt. Dr. with Capt- Ld. 
Swinburne, h. p. Gren. 


k h. 
dne ? fro $ Dr. G, ree dif with Capt 


— Hon. W. R. Rous, from Coldst. Gda. with 


Sppeintments, Promotions, &e- 


CApril, 


MEM ME TN 


at 


Vouk 
— —— — 
tent ^ from 9 Life Gås. rec. AWE. bve- 
tween Cornet and Sub-Lt. Gds. 
Dr. with Cornet 1 a 
—— — Hardwicke, from 10 Dr. ree. dif. with Cass 
net Battier, h. p. 18 Dr. 
and Subit Lord F. L. Gower, from 1 
Life Gds. rec. diff. with Ene Recon iTF. 
, from 13 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. —— Cokistream Gds. 


ajor Davis, 7 Dr. Gda. 
osp. . 
Reinstated. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. H. A. Bayley. : 
Superseded. 
Pre orgy D EE MS 
Dismissed. 
Asist. Surg. tenon, 92 F. 
Deaths. 


General James Balfour, Colonel of 85 F. Londoa 
— 
Lieut. Genersi H. M. Gordon, Colonel of 16 F. 
London March 1895 
Colonel Hon. 8tr R. Le Poer Trench, 74 P. Chak 
tenham Mar. 
Lieut. Col. Jenkinson, h- p. R- Art. London s a 
Davis, h. p. 99 F. Jamaicas — 
Captaitr Jarmy, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 26 See 














John Grant, R. Eng. Sierra Leone 
Wü Rp 3 E- BE teen A near Exe- 
h. p. 60 F gar vod 
Lieutenant yong ren. Gås. $5 Mar. ue 





T 
Kysh, Invalids, Tower of London 


31 Jan. 1535 
Moss, late 1 Vet. Bn. Penzanoe 25 Feb. 
Fasackerly, late 4 Vet. Ba Ion oe 
ERI Din ETO 5 Feb. 

Perret, Be — - y Freee 
De 
met Wright, h.p. 1 Dr. G. Qu 18 Nov. 1985. 

v. 1 

Ensign Buech, Invalids, Westminster I5 Feb. 1895 
——— Hurst, h. p 66 F. Westhury, — — 


— Downham, h. p. 96 F. Emswosth, Hants 

















Feb. 

Surg. Gaisford, R. Art. Malta 28 Dec. 1888 
As. S soy Rew. LE 6 Feb. 1823 
h. p. 1 W. iR. 2 Mss. 


Naval Promotions. 


Capt. Bowen, 55 F. 
Vo Aamin Sir Harry Neale, Bart. K.G.C.B. is 
dizon in the Mediterranean, in the room of Vice- 
Rear-Admiral Sir 
modore Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart. RB. 
Commodore an Grant, 'C.B. to 
Block kwood, Bast. K. 


Eyre, KCB. to the command on the Seuth 
the East India Station, vice Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir H. 


nted to the command of His 
ral Sir Grahame Moore, K.C.B. — eee 
Amerigan Station, vice Com- 


s che Hon. Str Charles Paget, Knight; Robert Williams, Ksq.; and Richard Worsley, —— 


of the Blue. 











» 
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a Maro v - EL ADCOSRO. an To n fe 
Hexber John B. Dundas Patrick. 
Charles Hope Reid Charles B 
John Smith (b) « William George Skyring 
wy T. B. Collier Menry Asset Corneck George Farhill Dixon 
ton John Henderson (d) George William Chas, Lydiard 
Genge. Háye Parker Dobeoa Hen 
George R. Pechell Hdye Parker Henry Joseph Puget, 
Alexander B. Brasch ‘Thomas Swain Scriven Henry Byam Martin 
Blerbert B. Powell Wiliam Tucker (b) William Henry 
Henry Stach S Joseph Sharer Wilian Norton Tay 
osep: 
John T. Coa Edward Jull . 
Frederick H James Clark Ross "GCOR. 
Charies S. White r Hugh O'Nieli 
Septimus Arabin William Noble Clay 
— Assistant-Surgeons. 
francis Joho Johs Mildmay | Gustavus Hamilton Coulson sata orii 
obo St vus 
Š T| Charles Talbot Gilchrist 
ilugm Crooke John Brown 
Craigie Robert Maxwell 
Henry Meredith Mostyn, Graham Acton 
j Gordon Robert Henderson Hoggan 
Jobn Wheatley Peter —— 
Francis Grant Benjamin M‘Avoy 
Henry Dundas Trotter Thomas Watt 
Frederick Gilly 
Morris Pursers. 
Stuart Penfold William Henry Brown 
Pitt Canning Archer 
James Campbell 
Edward Wedehouse 
Shi amak Sole 
. 1 Par’ 1 . Pola! 
Angus John Killingsl ditto 
Brasen Wiliam N. ' Eresia 
—— —— Parker (e tto 
tion S. Esk 
Clio George S Fly 
Egeria ames home ditto 
—— Benjamin P. Sadier Hane 
pes Benjamin P. uin 
Hussar Gopset Hussar 
Isis Eliott ditto 
Pandora Henry D. Trotter ditto 
Parthian Sidney Moss Icarus 
Revenge Chas. J. H. Johnstone Isis 
Satellite j| William Mille ditto 
Tamar Robert Oliver ditto 
Thetis Robert Richard 8i ditto 
Trinculo F. Ramsdem ditto 
William Pitt Ju 
Patrick Kerr 
Active Gustavus Ham. Coulson Niemen 
ditto Charles Byne, 
Alacrity James Barber f ditto 
—* —— — 
Ji ditto 
Ar ames Auchinleck | - 
hoe cutter G., L. A. M'Murdo Prince Regent 
Basilisk ditto. Thomas Crofton ditto. 
Bathurst W. B. Wopkes ditto 
Bosom John R wW Queen Charlotte 
jh W. Dickson (D) ^ dino 
ait Jobn G Erith Redwing 
ran 
ditto Genres J. H. Jobastone Revange 
i ditto Char ditto 
C. d ice Charles W ditio 
em 
dittà Parker D. Bingham ditto 
eerk Bentham aio an T und (Flag) ditto 
Graham (Flag) ditto Feary M. Wood rim 
William Dovetom n a John p ton (b) Severn 
bur Week Clio George T Gooch (Flag) Sir Francis Deska 
les P. Madry ditto . -Frederiek Bullock’ Samp 
* wee Creole — — Sparrowhawk 
». . ur w f . — 
LEA o ditte William: Henry Geary Surinam 
c. bm Dotterel Charles W. Swan cutter 
William Presion ditto | Jobn P. Tweed Sybille 








L.C. F. Walker (act.) 
Samuel Rideout 


Andrew Drew 
.W. Cotesworth 
Jolm Jervis Tucker ditto 
James Richard Booth Trinculo 
Frederick ditto 
N —— Vigilant cutter 
George Woolcom 
Edward Pitts i ditto 
Rev. J. Frowd Britannia 
Masters. . 
Burney Basilisk cutter 
John Perrigm (act.) Beaver 
T. Ap Brasen * 
James Dillon Briak 
William Price Britannia 
John Carnation 
Richard Bonner Clinker 
David Clio 
J. H. Liston (act) Driver 
John Trivick Grashopper 
L. Giles (act.) Harleq 
James Na Isis 
Sampson Giles Pandora 
John Woolcock Tartar 
Knapp Trincu 
Sur, e 
J.H. Chandler (assist.) am 
William Folds (do) oll 
John — (do) Basilisk 
r Beaver 


„Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


Thoms Robertson (do) | Clinker > 
omas Ro son 
Matt. Burnside Clio 
John Houston (assist.) Creole 
Charles Stodart Curlew 

. G. Brock Dwarf 
J. Rae (assist.) Eclair 
Ex — (go), "ito 

. Maxwell (do' 
M. Murdoch (do) rins 
B. Browning (do) Fiy 
A "EE 

. Row ( t. per 
E. Scott Isis 
G. Finlay ditto 
D. Elder (assist ) — 

*. r ( 
P. Clarke l Owen Glendower 
A. Sinclair (sup.) ditto 

. Perthian 
R. H. H Queen Chariotse 
G. Acton (sup.) ditto 

. Watt Ramifies 
J. Greenish ‘Redwing 
T. Mitchell Ringdove 
* p (assist) Berari 

Courtn 

J. Acheson (act.) Shamrock 
T. Bell (assist.) Superb 
M.O'Ne — Surinam 
a — 
R. J rinculo 
A. Güchrist (assist. ) Windsor Castle 





o MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


RTHS. 


Jan. 5. At ER iiti Sultana Katteghery 
Krim Ghery, of a son. 
7. At Pilmuir, Mrs Fortune, of a son, being her 


tenth child. 

— a the Lady of D. Campbell, Esq. 

ai "wat At Cases Mess Leith Walk, Mrs Wil- 
Bam Wy Chancellot of Shieldhill, of a da 

— The Hon. Mrs Thomas Erskine, of a ugh- 
ter. 

4. At London, the Lady of John Loch, Esq. of 
& son. 

AE At Am the Lady of Captain H. Maxwell, of 
a ru the Priory, Surry, the Viscountess East- 

A ter. 
n "Mungal Cottage, Mrs Stainton of Biggar- 
shiells, of a son. f 
á ta E RE R 

«à AL NO. 66, Great King Street, Mrs Young, of 


so At Portobello, Mrs Davidson, of a par: 
11. , In Stratton Street, London, Lady Jane 


ofa 
= wat Edinbu MS ME wife of D. 
atheson vocate, of a son. 
PA At Now, Dundas Street, Mrs A. Clephane, 


' 13. At Kilbagie, Mrs S of a son. 
— M eere Place, bello, Mrs Stru- 
16. At No, 3 , Great King Street, Mrs R. P. 


Gillies, of a 
17. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Ralph Strachan, of a 


— At Dunmore, Mrs Camp of a da 

— In Elder S Stents ma Lady of as. Cove 
Esq. M.D. of & son. 

— At Schivas, the Lady of Alexander Forbes 


a son. 
Street, Mrs A n, of a son. 

— At Kirkmany House, the Lady of Robert 
Englie, Keq. of Ki y, of a daughter. 


e 


18. At Rockville, East Lothian, the Lady of Cap- 
tain H. Bruce, —— Navy, of a da 

19. At No- 3 , Circus Place, West, 
ofa — 
— At Sine Hires, the Right Hon. Lady 
Blantyre, of a son. 

— At Milliken, tis Lady of Sir William Milii- 
ken n Napier, Bart. of a — 

22. At W P Cen Captain 

M'Konochie, of a ore ds —— — 


"Lately. At Knowle , Bovey- 
Francis 
-frst child, nineteen of whom 


To ee af » Danfell, Eq. of a 
fers peine It peaty 

“"March 2. At Stranraer, the Lady of Major 

eral Mecuair, of a sou, T 


Gen 
NS “At Mali, drrathgas, the Indy of Dr € of Dr Chis- 


— 
t Oxgang, —— — 


— 
4. At 23, Albany Street, Mrs i Napa, ofa sou. 
— At Leith, Mrs Dr. Macaulay, of a son. 
ur AC AN Mrs Jameson, of a daugh- 


er At Edinburgh, the Lady of Captain W. Gow- 
an, of a daughter 

T. At St. Andrews, the Lady of —— * 
tayer H.E.I.C. Bengal establishment, of 


hter. 
— At 28, Queen Street, the Lady 


Edinburgh, 
of John B wick, Esq. of a ter. 
— At No. 5, Drummond Place, the 


Lacy of Georgs Sligo, Esq. of Aukihama, of a 


i At Edinburgh, the Lad the Lady of Major Maciov- 
of Soroba, 
12. in St Andrew's Square, the rers aed 
tenant-Colbnel Wauchope, 
Ann Street, the dos ef Cutis. Dew, 
Navy, of a daughter. 

— At No. 9, Abercomby Place, Edinburgh, the 

Lady of James Greig, Esq. of Eases, of a son and 


heir. 
13. At 61, York Place, Mrs Andrew Tawse, of 
^ SALE Edinburgh, Mrs John Tawe, of a son. 





1038.) 

. 16. At Sdinburgh, Mrs Moir of Leckie, of 

stiU-bom dau — 
18. At ermline, Mrs George Spence, of a 


son. 
sae ALIO Abony Soe EPI Eene 


At Berwick-upon-T weed, the Lady of Cap- 

Epi Romer, Royal regiment of fy, 
a son. 

20. In Queen Street, Mrs Burnett, of a daugh- 


— At Cheltenham, Mrs Colonel Forbes, of a 


ter. 
21. At No. 32, Gayfield Square, Mrs Charles 


Tawe, of a son. 
: — At Arbuthnot House, the Viscountess of Ar- 


buthnot, of a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dundas of Arniston, of 
- po^ At Edinburgh, the wife of Mr M‘Corkin- 
dale, — of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
des ag 1822. At Government House, Calcutta, 
Charles M‘Sween, Esq. Chief Judge of Agra, to 
Margaret, daughter of Olaus M'Leod, Esq. Skye. 
The parties are first cousins of the ness 


ot Haines. : 

August 15. At Bombay, Captain Roderick 
James M'Lean, 63th regiment light infantry, to 
Robina Jane, eldest daughter Major Robert 
Hunter Ho deputy military auditor-general, 


Sept. — — D er Fraser, 
. to l ter ea e, e 
Ab A Cathe od of Triad Rober 
T, . surgeon there, o ne 
to Ann baer, dau hte of the late —— Palmer, 
ter in Trinidad. 


Oct. 26. At Uterhege, Cape of Good Hope, Mr 
Robert Turnbull, district surgeon, to hel, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Harper, Dalgety, 
re 


Fifeshire. 
Jan. 27, 1823. At Glasgow, J. O. Denny, Esq. 
to Bethia, eldest daughter of ‘Francis Adam, Esq. 


dragoons, to 
; BP iiam Cooke, Esq. M.D. 
4. Lieut. Robert Sangster, royal navy, to Ro- 
nald Crawford, — of the late Daniel 
M'Intosh, PAIRDUTED: 
5. At Lawhill, John Martin, rry jode seri e 
Jean, daughter of the late David » Esq. Lin- 


11. At No, 17, Forth Street, Charles Peebles, 
writer tn Glasgow, to Miss Paterson of Smith- 


1X. At Edinburgh, Mr William Richie, New- 
mains, Kirkliston, to Mrs Thomson of Parkhouse, 


15. At Nethercluny, James Cameron, of Bal- 
moral, to Jane, eldest daughter of John Watt, 


tT. At Caron Vale House, the Rev. Mr Kelly of . 
bertson. 


Southend, to Miss Louisa Ann Ro 
— At kcud i Andrew Murray, Esq. 
Custle, Lieut. CoL Meyrick, of 3d 
Lady Louisa Vane, ter of the 
ar 


— 
25. At Y , the Rev. William Scott Hay, 
Burntshields, to Janct, eldest daughter of John 


Ber, . 

: rod. At Goodlyburn, near Perth, Mr James 
Willer, surgeon, Perth, to e, only daughter 
of the late Mr William Mitchell of Bogie, 


shire. 
March 3. At Newton, Mid-Lothian, Thomas 
Martha, youngest daughter of 


, . to 


Bhields, to jon, i 

John M:Donald, Esq. of Upper Bornish, South 
4. At Edinburgh, John Stigant, Esq. of Port- 

sen, county at: Pinata, Purest, Royal Navy; to 
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‘Isabella Watt, daughter of thé late John Watt, 


: At the Manse of Olvick, Lieutenant Alexan- 
ment, to Isabella 
v. :'Mao- 


5 

— At Edinburgh, Adam Gib Ellis, Esq. W. 
to Catherine, third daughter of the deceased Me. 
jor David Robertson, Assistant Barrsckmaster- 


General, N. B. 

12. At Teviot Grove, Alexander Patt, Bum- 
foot, to Apalina, ingest daughter of late 
Robert Hogarth, Esq. arfrae. 

17. At Musselburgh, Mr M. Taylor, of Nore 
tħampton, to Miss Jane Cowan, 

— At Claywhat, Perthshire, Matthew Weir, 
men S to Janet, eldest daughter of the late 


— 
18. At Elliston House, Hunter, Esq. 
of the 1st regiment Madras Native Cavalry, to 
Elisabeth Christian, third daughter of the late 
A Tatkelloie House, (cari Gov Esq. 
--At our House, rge an, 
M. D. in the service of the Hon. Fast India Come 
pany, to Mary, eldest — of the late Charles | 
tland, Esq. younger of Rankeilour. 
Edinburgh, to Hariet Callender, eldest daughter 
of the late William Grant, Esq. of Congalton. 
19. At Dunbar House, John Warrender, Esq. 
son of the late Sir Patrick Warrender, 
of Lochend, to the Right Hon. Lady Julien 
Jane Maitland, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Lauderdale. = 
20. At the house of the British Ambassador, in 
Parts, Captain C. H. Ballingall, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, to Charles, second daughter of the late Tho- 
mas M‘Clelland, Esq. agent of the Bank of Scot- 


la. Hexry Robert F ptain in the 9th 
e , em n 
iss Davie, daughter of the late Sir J. © 


lancers, to 
eae At Leith George Mill, Esq. of Bl 

. At Lei " e air, to Ma- 
tilda, ter of Archibald Millar, Esq. mer 


. At Edinburgh, Andrew Veitch, Esq, 
Dalry Mills, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late Ape Lava. — 
— At yship's ; London, 
licence, Barry E. O'Meara, Esq. to Lad has 
— The Duke of Norfolk, to Lady Mary Ann 
Gage, widow of Sir Thomas 
. «The Duke of St Alban’s, to Mrs Cuthbert. 
Graham, th Colonel 


Christian , daughter of the 
Charles Maitland of Maitiandfeid. 


DEATHS. - i 
Apri 18, 1822. At sea, on board the homeward- 
bound ship Lord Castlereagh, from India, Lieut. 
Coi Hobert Bercy, of the 1st regiment of light 
cavalry. i 
. Judy. At Beneoolen, Dunean Maccalman, Esq. 
aseistant-surgeon, Hon. East India company's ser- 
vice, Bengal establishment. 
96. On board the Balcarres Indiaman, Eme 
lia, wife of Edward Maxwell, . of the Ben- 
civil service, daughter of the Alexander 
alker, Esq. of — Street, —— 
. Aug. 4. At Jubbuipoor, East Indies, John Low- 
ther Irving, Esq. assistant surgeon, 26th native 


try. 
5. AT Patna, Mr Charles Dempster, 
East India Company’s service, eldest son of 
cart Dempster, d 


Oct. 6. At Baroach, aged 28, Andrew 
of the Hon. East India Company's civil service, 
second son of the late John Burnett, Esq. of El- 


daughter of the late Mr Hugh , account" 
ant in Edin , and of Liegtentant Thi- 
mas Sanderson, of regiment of Bengal ca- 


valry. . 
12, At Caloutts, James Hay, Esq. of Collis 


ace Register. Deaths. ( 4peil, 
Gaiola, Petxsigh Maroy, Ti, lin of Beas Gintan ———— w, 
—— * — —3 Oglivie, wife of 


bert Lizars, ensign, 35th regiment. 

Dec. 24. At Jamaica Rose, M. D, an 
inhabitant of that island for up of forty 
Dec. At Vale, Jamaion, Mrs Far 
guharson, ida A 

Jan. 2, 1 ew Orleans, General F. 

— eig of the army of the French 
public. In landed in the west of 
E the head of i) tegula 
o7 ra oe 


a — 

uir, George —— 
16. At Bracadale manse, the Rev. John Shaw, 
18. At Edinburgh, Mr James Hindmarsh, teach- 
19. "At Crane Wharf, Black River, Jamaica, 


or James Harvey 
— M gen relict of Charles 


rig De evn of oot Newh T 
Esq. merchant at Havre, in 


H: 
n 
1j 


oe 
ull 
eH 
TOH 


i 
i il 
* 
HHL 
: 
; 
E 


At Camcoamiib, Mrs Anne Corbet, wife of 


James E 
Robert 5 
= — Scott, Esq. writer, No. 


— 
t Eioceple, David Baloun, 


— Powder ] 
— At Edin , Mrs Elizabeth Craufurd, wi- 
dom of WilliamM' z Dundas Street 
81. In Brown's Mr T Law, wri- 
ter, Edinburgh, on the 10th Feb. Mr» Ann 
rn ig a 


Pilmuir, M 
= At the Vi migs Hom Brantingham, York. 
chiro, Robert White, M.D. CD. of Halt. 
— At Bowle, aged 


Elisabeth 
ter of the late Mr Peter Bowls, of the 
Feb. 1. In Maitland Street, Mrs Cochrane, re 
r Thomas Cochrane, 


pei d rad Castle, Oxfordshire, Mary 
Countess ef Macclesfield. 


d F Hercules Taylor, son of the lete ly 


John Taylor, Ea. Ms Elisabeth Telfer, relics 
- At Cola, St "Gt AM rica 
ia T as 
— At Mrs of 
Edinburgh, ergusson of Baledmand, 


Mr Charles Buchan Mondow Place! 
ie , Lath Allen W. 
cere — W. Comp 


Feb. 2. At Perth, James Stewart, — — 
At Glasgow, Mrs Tabella W tares o 


Robert Brown, jun. oe i ge imacha Eag, 


m m xl 
— homas — Bare 


ter of the late Dr Edmund tor 


Tag pre neg me — apouse 
of Mr Adol 


Doncaster, 
— year, Mrs Dick, wi» 


butider there. 
— At Aree, Mrs Suning, wife of Francis 
Stirling, Esq 

— AY Edinburgh, Robert, eldest son of Robert 
oes Kaq, writer to the signet. — an. 

S Am nam EN. of 

p App y ond t iss Jane Mulrhesd, dang 
of the ex. Muirhead, 
t Overhorton, O 


— 
daughter of Sir Thomas Deck, Maia, the youngest 
Majesty's s ship the Forte. 
t his house, Frederick Street, William 
10. AL thee tanto of Deynan; Mri Aute Ain; 
aged 90, widow of the Rev. Duncan Macfarizne, 


M » daagh- 
af the deceased Gideon urray, Enq. of Sund- 
— At — Mr James Carnochen, ship- 


~~ Ac Southampton, Min Young, widow of zoba 
IL mic of dian Playfair, aged 64, brother of the 
te Professor Pla of he ex 
y i ier eoa tee ot We "a 

— At Bristol, Margaret, wifeof Andrew Drum- 


ni — Mp Suas we of Joha 
ed mi paed 26 Toba Mere 


1599-] 
19. At 
15. At his 

Gordon, * a 
14. At Caroline Park, Miss — — 


sister of the late Archibald Cockbum, Esq. one 
the uer for Scotland. 


v, Mrs M'Ioteah, of vie. 
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Scott, 
ment, and second survi son of 

the late Mr coc sens, W. S 
- At Friarshall, near Melrose, Roxburghshire, 


the Hon. Lord Ashburton. 
— A kaldy, | Mr James Pottie, merchant. 


— on the 18th, Mary, daughters 
o£ the Ray. James Thomson, minister of Balma- 
15. At Cassels’ Place, Mrs M Grierson, 
vé Me Archibald Richardson, rectifier, 
16. At Edenergh, Mr ee student of 
jaw, son of the Rev. Geo. leig, of Ar- 
— At Glasgow, Thomas Millar, Esq. late of 
— At » North Queensferry, Jolm Mac 
— Eon agod T8. 
— At Weymouth, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, 


Bart. 
" 3€. At Inverness, Miss Fraser, sen. of Newton. 
ee Thomas Spens, Esq. collec- 


18. At Edin Mrs May Wilson, relict of 
Mr John Bogie, matire — 

« At Presto , Mrs Jane Bowie, widow of 
fhe iste Eben merchant, Edin- 


dite MS n okies dauid 
TS 

the late Robert 
— At Edinburgh, Mr 


$ le 


chant. P 
20. At Hook, near Kingston, Surrey, Robert 


Blair, 
— At No. 17, Shakspeare Square, Mrs Marion 
Purves, wife of errs scot and on the 25d, 


Marion t daughter. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr Willlam Howat, writer in 
Edinburgh, son of Mr Robert Howat, 
20. At North Shields, on the 20th ult. Mr Henry 
Tajo, 85. 
. At Mr Henry Watson, late 
— At Howkerse, James Crawford, Esq. of How- 
— At Gilston, Mrs Mary Shaw, wife of Mr Alex. 
At N eo Albany Street, Euphemia Mayne, 
— o. 
15, ekàest daughter of Raward Alexander, 
— At Edinburgh, Archibald Millar, Esq. of 


` Glenavon, writer to the 
— At Erskine House, AE tases eon of Lord 


22. At Balcarres, after a short iliness, the Hon, 
rs 


irr go Mrs Brisbane, of Brisbane. 
23. In Whitehall Place, London, Lord James 


only son. 
, Mrs Warmouth, Mavisbush. 
Archibald Hamilton, . late 


, eldest 
. Sheriff-substitute of Fife. 
M'A Esq. of 


Lausanne, John Philip Kemble, . 
in his 66th year. On the #ith, hha rose apparent) 


ybole, 


t 


R » t m T) th . 
observed 


getting his friend 
was sent or, who arrived 
him ia the j i 


of 
Schole, with the assis*ance of his 
tached servant George, he 
in the act of conducting h 
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ge 
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— At 


Beirne, Lord Bishop of M 


— Nish, aged 82, John Sehank, Esq. Ad- 
— i f 
miral of the Blue. En. 


da i 
NER eerie i 


— At the Manse of St tox, the Rev. 
M'Quahae, nina! of Garon Dr 
— At Mary, 


treet, 
or-General Cutlin rd. 
Mf James Hute, jun. of the 


5. At Edinburgh, Robert Selkrig, Esq. late of 


minister of hai pani 
6. At ; Charles Muirhead, Esn. of Lo- 
gan, W. d and on the 15th, William M. Hem 


— At 7, George Edinburgh, John 
M*Alpine, Esq. son of the Rev. Walter M‘Alpine, 

— At Wormistone, Patrick Lindesay, Esq. of 
— At Edinburgh Lieutenant-Colone! Benja 
min Williamson, of Marifield. 
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, ht Tullallen the Rev. Dr Skene 
Keith, in the 70th year of age, and 45th of his 


ministry. ] 
&. At his house, in Brook Street, Grosvenor 


Square, London, Sir William Duff Gordon, Bart. 
— At St Patrick Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 

M aoni; relict of William Brown, Esq. Royal 
vy 


. = At her house in George Street, Miss Edmon- 
stone, daughter of the late (xovernor Edmonstone. 

— At Burrowloch, Mrs Margaret Young, relict 
of Mr Edward Young, solicitor at law. 

9. At Portsmouth, Thomas Garland, Youngest 
son of David Macdowall Grant, Esq. of y 
and midshipman of his Majesty's ship Briton. 

— At her house in Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, London, the Right Hon. Mary, Countess 
Dowager of Rosebery, aged 71. f 

10. At Chatham, “\iss Fairlie Cunninghame, 
daughter of the late Sir William Cunninghame 
Fairlie, of Robertland and Fairlie, Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 74, Mr George Willism- 
tom: of Rings Messenger for’seotand. n 

ing's Messenger for $ 

— At Cassels Place, Leith Walk, E 
Reid, infant daughter of Mr William Wyld. 

— At Tulliallan House, the Right Hon. George 

Viscount Keith, G.C.B. Admiral of the Red, &c. 


é&e. 

11. At Leith, Mr James Turnbull, shipmaster 
there, in the 85th year of his age. 
* 12. At — youngest hter of the 
late John Turnbull, Esq. of Abbey St Bathans. 

— At Boreland, after a few hours illnesss, Cap- 
tain Campbell, Boreland. 

— At Arniston Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Buchan- 
an, relict of Alexander Buchanan 


. = At his house, in Prince's S in the 93d 

ear of his age, Robert Craig, — Riccarton, 
lie last male heir of Sir Thomas raig of Riccar- 
ton, the t feudal lawyer of Sco . Mr Craig 
was adi ltted advocate in 1754, and was one of the 
‘commissaries of Edinburgh, the duties of which 


. 


At his seat, nesr Bruntwood, Essex, Earl St 
Viqcent, G.C.H. in his 89th year. His 


Admiral of the Blue, December 3, 
Admiral, April 12, 1794; Admiral, F 
1799 1 and Admiral of the Fleet, July 19, 
His lordship was also a General of 
Royal Marines, May 7, 1814. 

|: — At Bath, Captain Thomas Fraser of Bannes- 
kirk, late of the Hon. East India Company's ea- 
ineers. 

: 15. At Abercromby Place, the Hon. Miss Ha- 
milton, eldest daughter of the late Lord Belhaven 


and Stenton. 
» wife of Major- 


— — 
neral D’ 
16. At Hawick, the Rev. James Arkle. 


Lon- 
fon, George Dalrymple, infant son of James Wap 
top, 

— At 1, Elm Row, Mr James 
mat Nn Rt 

8 T 

ral James Balfour, of Whitehill, colomel of the 
83d regiment of foot. 

- At her father's house, York ABR, sb» 
cond daughter of John Patison, Esq. W. S. 
MD Toba. PNE CM 

98. At — the Rer. Dr Toye, one of the 
ministers of High rch Glasgow, and 
Principal of the University. 


of Sook 


Sin ILAY CAMPBRLL, BART. 


Died, at Garsenbe House, Sir Tlay Campbell of 
Suocoth, Bart.—This venerable person, who end- 
ed his long and active life on the 28th of March, 
in the eighty-ninth je of his age, was born on 

134. He was the eldest son 


ther was the daughter and representative of. Wal- 
of El » & branch of the family of Sir 


ente in 1784, and was soon aftcr chosen Member 
for the Glasgow District of Boroughs, which he 
continued to esent in Parliament, taking an 


active share in all the important transactions of 


the tiime, until nS was reco to the Chair of Pre- 
of the Court of Semion in 1789. 

the was placed at the head of the Com 
Oyer and Terminer, issued at that disturbed pe- 
riod for the trial of those accused of High Tree- 
son in Scotland, and the manner in which he ao- 
quitted himself on that occasion was highly corn- 
mended by the English lawyers.of the day. He 
continued to hold the situation of President of the 
Court of Session for upwards of 19 years, un) re- 
9 after v 


entire, he was afterwards 

to preside over the two different Commissions for 

ianiiring into the state of the Courts of Law in 
3 which business he conducted with his 

accustomed industry and talent. 

For many years before his elevation to the Bench 
he had the most extensive ce of his time, and 
, indeed there was scarcely any cause or business of 

importance in which he was not engaged or con- 
sulted. He was particularly remarkable for the 
excellence of his written pleadings. Many of them 
are perfect models of perspicuity, fores, and ele- 

ce. The best criterion of his judicial eminence 
uring the od when he presided on the 
Bench, is the high estimation in which his recorded 
opinions are now held by all Scotch lawyers. In 
politics he was a warm admirer of the principles 
of Mr Pitt; and he enjoyed the p and 


confidence of many eminent pubile partieu- 
farly of Lord Chaneellor Thurio and the le Loni 
Merrill, with both of whom he was in habits of 

uen ence. 
ee he tert 


trustéd to him full and fai 


* dix — f his professional and pubie 
mitting disc o 
duties for nearly half a county: 


princi on ternal estate Garscube, 
pa d —— Fel i Naua life, 
and, : i 

the Amialje traits of his character —— 
extensively — and increased the admin- 
tion of those who had been spectators of his for- 


ein 
ness of the county of Dumbarton, and was much 
consulted by the e a a — 
in the late times. He t 


ES —— zn 


in 
In these occu dona, and th the exerce o ak 
benevolence which was s remarkahle trait of his 
ect good health, cad miaka it had 
» & 
anhood ; loved and re- 


that 
recollected as dng as the law of Seolsed 
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rene has been no more beautiful 
ory ed concerning final ends, 
n that which — nme as 
link between phi aeo phy and life, 
the medium through which a 
| moral principle is conveyed to the 
e of aes theory th 
ati , that 
— has ceased to be this 
lium, or has been prevented from 
illing this end, the consequence has 
ays been its extinction, or at least 
decline. The first and plainest case 
that when the two extremes them- 


‘es meet, the medium is no longer a 


essary ; or, in other words, when 
ige or people betakes itself gene- 
y to first principles, to moral or 
aphysical disquisitions, poetry, 
»se end was to unite them, is su- 
S ed dac dk Cea ou] 
1 t tragic 3 
soholastie learning of the middle 
i put an end to the Troubadours ; 

n our island, from the time of 
ies the First, until some thirty 
's since, abstract philosophy of one 
ies or another had, at least, shared 
lic attention with the Muses.— 
t the French Revolation alienated 


betract livi 
which poetry 


us somewhat from the close pursuit of 
abstract reasoning, is no wonder ; and 
to it, perhaps, we are thus indebted 
for the number and excellence of our 
if not altogether mper- 
s M not su 
seded, Is at inier and checka 
ed in its free eburse, is when all reas 
son, and even the active powers 
mind itself, are paralysed by over. 
strained religious sentiments. And al- 
though despotic religions ate in geme- 


tieal superstructure ; yet the sim- 
dogmas of such a faith, are in them- 
selves more sublime and more exeit- 


by which t its = The —— 
Ww poetry superseded 

destruction of that on which i& do- 
vabstitation in its place (for the woeh? 
must have af least the semblance of a 





Meditations Poetiques, par M. Alphonse De la Martine — Paris, 1822. 
esseniennes, par Casimir De la Vigne, —Paris, 1823.—-Nouvelles Messeniennes-s 


M. J. P. De Beranger.— Paris, 1821. (This work is now proscribed 3 


» 1823. 
iUthough Didot printed 


ten thousand 
ere any bope of a secret edition, the government 
have established, of depsiving the printer of his 


ie right they 
n cause. 
— — — 


Copies, not one is to be had for any 


ice, New 
having com bold of the pee, 
9 Without bring- 


SR 
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creed) of that barren siflage and 
— , self-styled phil osophy, whose 


principles are negations, and whose ar- 
guments are sneers. 

Now we tlrink, that the inferiority, 

. or perhaps nonnullity, of the French in 

poetry, is pretty well accounted for in 

the assertion, that from the extinction 

of the Troubadours, France has with- 


out intermission, to the. present day, , 


suffered under one or more of the above 
isqualifications for poetical exertion. 
- Until the period of the Reformation, 
*Englind and France, it need not be 
repeated, slept under the ten-fold night 
of ignorance and superstition. Chaucer 
and Montaigne may have doubted in 
both countries, but there was nothing 
like a moral basis attempted'on which 
& poetry might be raised. In Italy, 
to be sure, a poetry did spring up, in 
the very focus, it may be urged, of su- 
perstitiom. But it is needless to an- 
Swer,or quote Robertson's well-known 
volume to prove, that the countries 
nearest the papal seat, were those freest 
from the intellectual yoke, with which 
it weighed upon more distant nations. 
Besides, the enravelled politicsof Italy, 
the personal rights of Pope and Em- 
peror, and the international ones of 
so many petty princes and republics, 
gave a necessity to the existence of 
sdme sort, of moral and political prin- 
ciple. Never, in any age or country, 
was the call for a philosopher so im- 
perative as at that time in Italy ; every 
thing was prepared, every want de- 
manded him ;—and there cannot be a 
stronger proof ef the debasement of 
the Northern stock in those Southern 
climes, than that not one genius arose 
to answer the demand. When we 
learn, that afterwards, the war between 
Spain and the United Provinces, cer- 
tainly unintricate in the mutual rights. 
of the two people, gave birth to the 
moral philosophy of modern times; 
and when we observe how mucli more 
favourable for such a creation wasthe 
state of Italy for many successive cen- 
turies previous, and which neverthe- 
less produced nothing in that line save. 
Machiavel, we must at once attribute 
this intellectual torpor to the influence 
either of climate or religion,—to that 
so vaunted sun, beneath whose ray the 
human mind seems incapacitated from 
thinking, ferre laborem cogitandi—or 
to that religion, whicb, like the night- 
mare, cannot exercise its rule but un- 
der the protection of darkness. . 
This political state of Italy, how- 
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ever, if it did.not — mo- 
ralist, excited at least m thought 
and discussion on the subject amongst 
the people. Human crimes as wel 
as human virtues, were multiplied 
amongst the Ftalians from their nu- 
merous subdivisions ; political actors 
were crowded on the stage, and their 
merits and demerits formed a perplex- 
ing theme to the moral bigots, who 
had for all crimes but 


** the zealot's ready hell.” 


"It was this moral effervescence, that 


gave birth, mediately, to the Com- 
media of Dante. It subsided, and the 
next age, that of Petrarch, seduced by 
the early revival of ancient learni 
shrunk from the bolder paths of on- 
ginal thought to the abstract and vi- 
sionary philosophy of Plato. In both 
cases the poetry sprung from the phi- 
— 

England and France, in the mean- 
time, less happily situated than Italy 
for calling forth their mental powers, 
slept both in hopeless gloom, till the 
Reformation burst forth, and opened 
for them a vista to inte enjoy- 
ment and perfection. England 
ed the profftred boon, with mind 
and soul entered upon the path. that 
was open to her. Her sages reasoned, 
her divines taught, her people heard, 
and vowed to perish or support the 
truth. What was the consequence to 
literature ? — The of Elizabeth ! 

1 — * of France 
was different ;—her people, to be sure, 
in numbers adopted the creed of the 
Reformers, but they wanted either the 
union, or the zeal, or the courage, with 
which we islanders conquered our re- 
ligious rights. Among the nobles of 
France, ‘also, religion seems to have 
been but a mere party — and 
the mock-conversion of her greatest 
monarch and hero, Henry the Fourth, 
is but another proof, that even in her 
very ideal of heroic character, sound 
snd stedfast principle is wanting. 

** Il faut bien se garder de croire,” 
says Lacretelle, ** que les ouvrages de 
controverse fussent alors lus et re- 
cherchés en France, comme ils l'étaient 
en Allemagne et en Angleterre. Pas 
un noble, à l'exception de Coligni et 
de Castlenau, n'avait ni le loisir, ni le 
gout de s'en occuper. Ailleurs le pro- 
testantisme était le plus exalté des sena 
— en hy c'etait un — 

"il y prit orces dangereuses, 
les dut à l'esprit chevaleresquede plu- 








«ss. ] Frinch-Bóets of the Present Dog. son 
skeurs guerrlers qui voulaient venger ftholic creed, and absolute scepticism 
cles opprimés.”— Histoire des Guerres was, in consequence, brought: to bear 
ele Retigion.—T. 1. p. 326. Thus, the but too successfully against it. ‘The 
¥Xeformation in England produced mar who made the first regular attack 
S3hakespeare's Drama and Milton's Pa- of this kind was Bayle ; and his blows 
radise Lost,—in France, it gave birth were followed up by Voltaire and hié 
to the Psalms of Marot. friends, to the destruction not only of 
The reign of Louis the Thirteenth all religious, but of all moral principie. 
produced Corneille, the noblest poeti- Thus, within a short space, was poetry 
cal genius that ever was neutralized by extinguished in the nation by two op- 
amn unpoetical nation and age. That posite extremes. Yet, as the Revolu- 
of Louis the Fourteenth produced Ra- tion, from one extreme to another, 
cine, who, like Pope, is an example could not be instantaneously produced; 
how much feeling, and even a degree there was an interval, when religion; 
of passion, may be united with a mind though shaken, had still its defenders 5 
of little poetical power or imagination. who, from the flerceness of the oppo- 
Xn Corneille’s time, no attempt had sition, were compelled to descend to 
"been made to elevate a moral philoso- reason for assistance; and when the 
phy; the crowd obeyed the priesthood, enemies of religion had not yet pro- 
the court Machiavel; and the poet was ceeded to overturn morals along with 
obliged to seek a basis for bis poetry it. In this brief interval, this breathing 
in a faded spirit of chivalry, as much time between blind bigotry and blinder 
out of date as the Spanish romances unbelief, sprung up some noble bursts 
from which he borrowed it. Racine of Rousseau’s prose and Voltaire’s 
had been a student of the Port Royal, tragedy, like the scant herbage that 
and it. cannot be denied that Pascal springs up in the creviccs of pavement, 
was & philosopher; but the Janscn- of pleasing and perishable verdure. 
ists, with more learning and logic, But ridicule, the power they brought 
were not more liberal than their anta- ‘against religion, was one which could 
gonists, and indeed were nothing bet- not be arrested there. "When a fest is 
ter than a rival conclave. . Racine, once thought the test of truth, no- 
‘however he honoured them, cowd thing grave or noble can longer exist. 
make but little use of their philosophy And the physical argument of a sneer, 
in his verses; he was therefore com- once directed successfully against any 
p to follow Corneille, making his principle, ceases not its influence 
adies distressed princesses, and his while there remains in force a single 
heroes preux chevaliers. He, no doubt, generous feeling :—enthusiasm, virtue, 
drew the heroism of religion in the poetry, fall down alike before it, and 
‘Athalie, but it was that of the Old the selfish fool, who can but curl his 
"Testament (akin, by the by, to Jan- lip, is an overmatch for the hero and 
senism), supported by Fatalism, and the philosopher. 
the Pagan machinery of ancient times. We might add, that the close atten- 
It is difficult to determine whether tion to metaphysical discussion, during 
bigotry or incredulity is most unfa- the reign of Louis the Sixteenth, was 
vourable to poetic spirit; they have another enemy to poetry ; but where 
both, whenever they have appeared, one cause is sufficient, it is necdless to 
proved equally destructive of it. And assign two. The philosophy, if it can 
they are two extremes, one of which, be so called, that preceded the Revo- 
at least in an unthinking nation, can hution, blasted all hopes of poetry, and 
scarcely becontracted but by the other, withered the very roots of poetic feel- 
and which, in consequence, must in- ing. But the scenes of the Revolu- 
fallibly produce one another. Hence, tion itself would have been quite suf- 
establish one firmly, and the alternate ficient to frighten away the Muses of 
rule of both may be long foreseen. an Augustan age. In one of the gay 
The Reformation never made any im- farces of that time, for which the 
pression in France. There were some French never lose their taste or genius, 
who fought, but none who reasoned Momus is made to pay a visit to Paris 
. for it, and the bigoted prelates easily —he arrives at the time of the famous - 
put down the sects that founded thelr "federation ; — “ Cela est beau,” says 
dissent in rational belief. Moderation Momus, “ mais cela n'amuse gucre.” 
and half measures were found ineffee- The Muses might have made a simi- 
tual to shake off the yoke of the Ca- lar observation. The few that cvcr 


a9 
An Franaa, chen forsook: her 
wod-tainted sir, and the name af 
French poetry was confined to the pa^ 
rephrases of Ducis, the feeble imitas 
tions of Delille, the Jacobin plays of 
Chenier, and the ravings of Le Brun, 
But France is now 
her growth of manhood, for they, phi- 
and critics, have 


losophers, statesmen, 
still the old sour leven, 
Revolntion or the eld regime—but her 
th: and since tbe rise of modera 
urope, there never have been human 
= so worthy the attention ef 

philosopher, as those offered 
the rising race of Frenchmen. “pall 
ithout ever having heard of religion 
but a ui object cf ridicule, or of 
morals but as synonymous with inte- 
yest—taught nothing but, perhaps, a 
little Latin—undirected by professors, 
unchecked — or university— 
seeing their bar enslaved, the church 
destroyed or contemned —all those, 
whose propensities led them to think 
aud read, were quite abandoned to 
their own choieeof study. They chose, 
of course, the latest and most tempt- 
ing writers in their la Rous- 
eeau, Voltaire, De Staél, &c.; and 
these, united to wbat they might glean 
from the Latin, from their Ciceros 
‘and Tacituses, but ill reconciled them 
to a military despotism. Napoleon 
was overthrown, France was humilis- 
ted but still respeeted, and from her 
national sovereigns she received a free 
constitution. Parties were immediate- 
ly formed on both, on all sides of po- 
litical questions. The voice of her 
‘orators was heard from the tribune, 
of her writers from the press. And in 
this general political agitation, the 
minds of the French youth became all 
interested and absorbed. In England, 
there are a thousand cireumstances, 
situations, and pursuits, which distract 
our youth from politics, and leave a 
great portion of it quite indifferent to 
ublic affairs, till th 
I manhood. But of these causea— 
colleges, ancient learning, research, 
poetry, fashion, dissipation, &c. &c.— 
of these avocations none exist in France ; 
aud the moment the country 

a free government, men, women, and 


children, instantly became politicians. ` 


, Political theory was all the vogue— 

for the basis of this, the young philo- 
sopher was driven to morals; but 
there, however he might satisfy him- 
self, he soon perceived that there was 


either of the w 


have reached h 


no: moral peineiple. à 


a8 


from the conviction 
of religion, a warm 
cannet be far distant. But 
not fix upon the Catholic reli 
their creed, nor the Jesui 
ers. The writer of this 
what of the French youth 
sent day, and w 
phesy the time as net 
when France will ahjure, 
whoee principles and institutions 
the inevi art e 

formed and the i 
casioning that mutual — and 
reaction between them, 


d bigotry of the one produces 


: 


i 
£ 
1 
TAL 
inl 


Nor is tbis foreign to 
cism ; especially to a review of the 
poe: die qe: in France since the 

toration. A poet never altogether 


poet, we 
think a proposition truer than its op- 


— » the. k 
mand, which is answered y a spirit 


of genius correspondi “by 
the great excitements of riches, 
greatness, and super-eminent far- 
spread in —i by the ex- 


tion, above the possibility of enjoying 
jllustrations of Fall moralit, age 
as produced a Byron. is ant- 


moral—that he is anti-religious we 
deny; the thing's i His 
logic may he against religion, tut his 


fea it; aud pessionate infide- 
ty, li 
the Vicaire Savoyard, has more of the 


odoxy. But let this pass ; 
merely assert, that no peet is in 
position to his age. He is ita son, 
index, and '* shews the bodv of 
time, its form and otessure 


gos 








Im this sespect the Prench have, at between this eeyptry auk Franoe. - fie 
prep p Eana peet. Three is a poet that would have been popu- 
ave, the sentiments of ler amongst us some — in 
each of whom are no doubt echoed in since perhaps, whom now we not 
the congenial minds of their followers, tolerate or read, but who exactly suits . 
but the sentiments of any are either the taste and wants of the French peo- 
mot extended, or not deep enough, to ple. He writes pretty morality, not 
Procure the poet the name of national. so d perhaps, Or so systematic, as 
i and religions, that -Essay on Man; but with 
and depends more on imitation of us more feeling, He adds the mel 
than on national feeling. De la Vigne of Byron, to the morality of Young} 
js « pelitieal squib-writer, though of and he is what Byron might have been 
the serious kind; and Beranger, be- had net the sbrewd noble perceived, 
sides being algo a squib-writer, or, that to be moral he must be dull, for 
i ing his poetry there was little but immorality left ine 
on passing and ephemeral feelings, exhausted. Without enlarging more, 
Po we e philosophy of the mere titles of these Meditations 
Epicureanism, and Anacre- will give the reader a sufficient ides of 
enism, like Tom Moore inculcating the poet's tone and style. There is Spe 
such precepts as Time flies, Trowl the  litude— Man, to Lord Byron—Immo- 
Bowl, and Ladies, make the most of rality—The Evening — Providence— 
time, &c., that have- since Znthusiaem — The e— Prayer~- 
the grace of novelty— words that Fasth—Genius, &c. &c.—And we as. 
mever have any serious influence (in sure our British readers, that the Me. 
spite of Moore's censors) after ditations are by no mesas so dull as 
air that accompanied them has died their title would seem to promise, As 
n^ * — — — — 
onse La Martine, like his Eng» aps give part is poetic 
lish prototype, was a gay young gen- cal Epistle to Lord Byron, whom he 
— — — (on dit.) But addresses, i 
orm es ROW- s, it seems, — i 2 ‘ ! 
make the best poets as well as the best dnd entant Rec d'uno: race 
hnabands. Like another Childe, he vi- j L E 
sited Italy, and was resident, we be- We do not know how his Lordship 
lieve, in some diplomatic situation at Will relish this familiar slap on the 
Naples, when his Byronic muse pro- back, with the accompanying, ‘‘ Cou- 
cured for him the hand of one of our rage, my fallen angel!” But all the 
fair countrywomen, with a large for- perm higb and low, will soon 
tune. He has i one volume Have extracted the best part of this 
of Poetical Meditations, whichhasrun epistle: “ Le Lac,” and ** Le Deses 
through we know not how many edi- poir,” are the Meditations most fae 
tions, and which hes given their au- Vourites with French readers—the late 
thor the name of the first poet im ter somewhat faulty and uneven. 
France ;—another volume of his Me- i 
citations is seid to be in the press. LE DESESPOIR. 
. La Martine is the Ultra poet ; in 
other words, he is loyal and Piigious, ** Lorsque du Créateur la parole féconde 


a 
and treats with some contempt, the ma- Dans une heure fatale, eut enfanté le 


monde : 

jesty of the people ; Des germes du c*aos, l 

** Secouaht ses antiques rênes; . De son euvre imparfaite il détourto sa face, 

Mais par d'autres tyrans flatté, Et d'un pied dédaigneux le lançant dans 

Tont meurtri du poids de ses chaines, l'espace, 

L'entends-tu crier — Liberté 3 Kentra dans son repos. ; 

Dans ses sacrilegés caprices, dds uses ae 

Le vois-tu donnant à ses vices “ Va, dit-il, je te livre à ta propre misdve¢ 

Les noms de toutes Jes vertus ; Trop indigne à mes yeux d'amour ou de 

Pour fi — eium c rien devant moi, 

‘our faire, en les im pé : n'es : 
L'apothéose d'Anitus ?” — Roule au £f du hasard dans les déserts du 
i i vide; — 

The Author of the Meditations Poe- Qui jamais loin de moi le destin seit ton 


tiques matks completely, the difference 
in moral and intellectual civilization © fie le malheur toa roi 


eM 
« Il diit: Comrié un vautour qui plonge 


sur sa proie, 
Le malheur, à ces mots, poasse en signe de 


joie, 
Un long gémissement ; 
Et pressant l'univers dans sa serre cruelle, 
Embrasse pour jamais de sa rage éternelle 
“eternel aliment," &c. 


But we must not fill our pages with 
French lingo ; at any rate we shall wait 
for Mr La Martine's new volume, to 
treat of him more at length, and as he 
merits. He is a poet of much promise 
—he has a philosophic basis which his 
rivals want, and which will enable him 
to raise a freer and nobler superstruc- 
ture in.a future exertion. 

Casimir De La Vigne is another 
young poet, the hopes of the opposite or 

iberal party. He has written some half 
dozen comedies, and some half dozen 
tragedies, all of which bave more or 
less failed. His eomedies we have ne- 
ver read; the French think nothing of 
them, although indeed there is a new 
one of his in actual rehearsal at the 
Theatre Francais. The first of his 
tragedies was called the Vépres Sicili- 
ennes, and is quite unworthy of notice. 
The second, the Parria, is founded on 
the beautiful episode in St Pierre's 
* Chaumière Indienne."* It contains 
some lyric beauty, but np dramatic, as 
the classic partizans say. But his most 
popular work consists of the ** Messe- 
niennes,” or elegies. In the first vo- 
lume or number of these, he laments 
his country in elegiac stanzas, on the 
battle of Waterloo, the stripping of 
the Louvre, the occupation of Paris, 
&c. The name of Messenia, (taken 
from Barthelemy,) thus applied to 
France, gave some offence, as it of 
course gave the more honourable place 
of Lacedemon to the rival country. 
To remedy this, he wrote the ** Se- 
condes Messeniennes," in which he 
laments Greece and the cause of liber- 
Ri in general. His first elegy, that on 

e battle of Waterloo, is perhaps his 
best. It contains some necessary false- 
hoods, and much soreness, as may be 
expected ; but, considering it was 
written in July 1815, we may smile at 
being neue to regard the so-oft-beaten 


& Sans peur pour la premiere fois ;” 


‘French Poets of Be Present Day. 
‘hd at the awkward record of “Carm- 


Ds, 


bronne's flight and survival, ‘after the 
mock-heroic boast of ‘La Garde meurt, 
et ne ze rend pas." "The close of this 
Messenienne is fine and spirited : 


«€. Des soldats de la Germanie 
J'si vu les coursiers 
Dans nos jardins pompeux errer sur les ga- 


Ong, 
Parmi ces demi-dieux qu'enfanta le génie. 
J'ai vu des batailons, des tentes, et drs 


chars, 

Et l'appareil d'un camp, dans le temple 
des arts. 

Faut-il, muets temoins, dévorer tant d'out- 


rages ? 
Faut-il que les Français, l'ofivier dans la 
main, 
Reste insensible et froid comme ces dieux 
d'airain 
Dont ils insultent l'images ? 
Nous devons tous nos maux à ces divisiens 
Que nourrit notre intolérance. 
Il est temps d’immoler au bonheur de la 
France 
Cet orgueil ombrageux de nos opinions, 
Etouffons le flambeau des guerres intes. 
tines. : 
Soldats, le ciel prononce, il relève les Tis: . 
Adoptez les couleurs du héros de Borines, 
En donnant une larme aur drapeaux @° 
Austerlitz. i 


** France, réveille-toi! qu'un courroux 
unanime 

Enfante des guerriers autour du souverain ! 

Devisés, désarmés, le vainguer nous op- 


rime; 
Présentons-lui la paix, les armes à la main, 


** Et vous, peuples si fiers du trépas de nos 
braves, 
Vous, les témoins de notre deuil, 
Ne ez pas, dans votre orgueil, 
Que, pour etre vaincus, les Francais soient 
esclaves. 


Gardez-vous d'irriter nos vengeurs à venir ; 
Peut-être que le ciel, lassé de nous punir, 
Seconderait notre courage ; 
Et qu'un autre Germanicus 
Irait demander compte aux Germains d'un 
autre âge i 
De la défaite de Varus." 


The second Elegy is the Strippi 
of the Louvre- anodier ‘sore su Sicr 
For one or two succeeding Afesseni- 
ennes, De La Vigne takes his revenge of 
those who gave him too many subjects 


for elegy, by singing the conquests 





* If the Edinburgh Reviewer of Mr Jouy’s ** Sylla" bad looked a little further into 
Montesquieu's works than the Esprit des Loir, he would have found in the Dialagues, 
that Mr n has taken from the one between Sylla and Euerate, not only the idea, but 


even the en 


e poetry of his play. 
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and.execution ef Joan of Arc. Weneed 
not say that these, however ill written, 
bave been most popular in France; 
but what opinion or hope shall we 
have of the genius of a poet, who fails 
in tragedy, in eomedy, in all legiti- 
mate attempts at verse, and only suc- 
ceeds when his own pen, as well as 
the ears of his readers, are kept alive 
by the petty and exciting passions of 
national envy and momentary spite. 
We have always a great distrust of the 
muse that cannot raise its wing but on 
the breath of political and party feel- 
ing. It shews a need of factitions in- 
spiration—a want of that pure well of 
feeling, from which alone a continued 
stream of poetry can flow. 

The poet makes a kind of amende 
afterwards to England, in a curious 
poem on the Vaccine, in which he com- 
pines Dr Jenner and his nation ; 

ut we cannot think of quoting a poeti- 
cal description of the small-pox, how- 
ever sanctioned by the refined and 
classic taste of French versifiers : 


** La tumeur en croissant de pourpre.se 
revêt, 

S'arrondit à la base, et se creuse au som- 
met," &c. 


The seventh Messenienne is ingeni- 
ously conceived. It is called ** Par- 
thenope et 0 Etrangère,” and is a keen 
satire on the mock defenders of liberty. 
Liberty demands of Parthenope an 
asylum at Naples. She is received, 
féted; and applauded, by the Neapoli- 
tans, whoswear, under the laurel of Vir- 
gil, to vanquish the German invaders. 


*¢ Tis s'éeriérent tous d'une commune voix : 
* Assis sous ton laurier que nous courons 
défendre, 
Mss aa ta lyre et chante nos ex- 
its ; 
Jamais un oppresseur ne foulera ta cen- 
dre.’ 


Tis partirent alors ces peuples belliqueox, 
Et trente jours plustard, oppresseur et tran- 


que — 
Le Germain triomphant s'enivrait avec 
eux i 
Au pied du laurier de Virgile.” 
We arrive at De Beranger—Mr J. 
P. de Beranger, who, in spite of the 


de, is, as he boasts, but a vulgar-born 
mortal. ' 
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“ Eh quoi, j’ ue l'on critique 
Le de pn s ram d 
Etes vous de noblesse antique ? 
Moi, noble ? Oh, vraiment, Messieurs, 
non. 
Non, d'aucune chevalerie 
Je n'ai le brevet sur velin. 
Je ne sais qu'aimer ma patrie, 
Je suis vilain et tres-vilain. 
` Je suis vilain, vilain. | 


** Laissez moi donc sous ma banniére, 
Vous, Messieurs qui le nez au vent, 
Noble par votre bouttonnière, 
Incensez tout soleil levant. 
J'honore une race commune, 
Car sensible, quoique malin, 
Je n'ai flatté que l'infortune,” 
Je suis vilain et tres-vilain. 

Je suis vilain, vilain.” 


ier ran a chanson, yetunpub- 
lished, (having been written only last 
August for his birth-day féte,) which 
gives a very frank account of his vari- 
ous. fortunes and professions. His 
er, it seems, was a tailor, 
whom a fairy visits on the birth of his 
grandchild, the fature poet. 


*€ Le bon viellard lui dit, l'ame inquiète t 
* A cet enfant quel destin est promis ?' 
Elle repond, ** Vois le sous ma baguette, 


Gargon d'auberge, imprimeur, et come 
: mis.’ 99 


He lost his situation as clerk in some 
public office, owing to his principles, 
upon which La Fitte, the banker, of- 
fered him a very lucrative one in his 
bank. The poet, however, refused the 
offer, and stated his reasons for refusal 
in a chanson much admired. Casimir 
De la Vigne, we see from this very day's 
Moniteur, has lost his situation as Li« 
brarian to the Chancery Library, for 
bis suppone principles. The Ultras, 
now they have got into power, shew 
their enemies no quarter—all the Li- 
beral professors and lecturers are si« 
lenced ang dismissed ; among the rest, 
Cousins, who is literally adored by 
the young Parisian students, and whosa 
translation of Plato is all the rage at 
Paris, The Constitutionnel recom- 
mends it to young ladies as light read- 
ing. The only lecturer of any talent 
allowed still to hold forth, is Valle- 
main, a man of talent, mais un láche, 





. USB. 


© It is much to the honour of aia his muse never stooped to adulate Buor 
naparte, and did not begin to celebrate him fill after his fall. - 
, 18 
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as every mouth will answer upon in- 
quiry. Carlo Botta too, the historian, 
whose history of Italy from 1789 to 
1815, the world of literature expects 
with anxiety, has lost his professore 


- ship. 
| For Beranger's fame im his own 


country we may account, by obaerving, A 


that he is eminently French in all his 
ae both — and —— je 
is lively, spirited, unsurpassed 
gaiety of convivial songs, or the point 
of political ones ; but he has no depth 
for serious poetry—he has little feel- 
ing, no imagination. He is a French 
Anacreon, of unredeemed sensuality, 
not an Irish one, like Tom Moore, 
who, with all his praise of wine and 
women, mingles an intellectual enjoy- 
ment with his ideas of the physical, 
that is far too refined not for a 
French Anacreon, but evs the 
jelly old Grecian himself. Moore too, 
whatever he writes, is a gentleman, & 
perfect gentleman, and a man of taste 
is a brute— What shall we 
say to such disgusting and abominable 
nonsense as the following ?— 

: € N?” attendez plu mon am 
Doux rayon de r — i 
Mais ez des bras d'une femme 

- Au sein d'un Dieu tout paternel.” 


At home, we should show a poet like 


this no , but we have no fear 
.of Englishmen taking their cue or 
creed from a Frenchman. And really 


(try is a gem so rare among these 

lks, that we must not be over scru- 
puloüs in taking and admiring what 
oe get ; , 

i ew of Beranger's songs are 
published. But two anh a were 
printed, and these ang — their 
Own suppression, an mprison- 
ment of their author. Thousands of 
his unpublished and lately written 

ieces are handed round the liberal 
— of ice — the 
bard, though certainly not “ the poet 
of the people.” He has been compared 
. to Moore, which is doing nruch injus- 
tice to the national poet of Ireland. 
His proper coun t with us ís old 
Captain Morris: the spirit, wit, and 
indecency of both writers are pretty 
inuch a par, and might have 
e at — hours, 
w famed potation- was in 
its days of . But indeed such 
effusions are spoiled by being printed 
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CMay, 


—they are more fit fer a rakc'a mo- 
mory, than for a desent white page. 
We single out for quotation and eon- 
clusion, that song, considered among 
his best, which is the most obnoxious 
of the printed edition, and the chief 
ene on which M ,; the French 
9 and carciad 
his action : 


LE VIEUX DRAPEAU- 


* De mes vieux compagnons de gloite, 
Je viens de me voir entouré. 

Nos souvenirs m'ont enivré ; 
diront imo — 


secnursi-je la poussi¢re 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


*€ TI est caché sous l'humble 

Ou je dors pauvre et mutilé ; 
Lui qui, sür de vaincre, a volé 
Vingt ans de bataille en bataille f 
Chargé de lauriers et de fleurs, 

Il brilla sur l'Europe entière. 
Quand secofirai-je la pousiére 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


* Ce drapeau payait à la France 
Tout le u'il nous a otéẽ. 
Sur le sein là liberté, 

Qui m jouaient avec sa lance. 

H fave encore aux | 
Comblen la gloire est ie 
Quand secoürai-je la poussière 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


* Bon aigle est resté dans la 
Fatigué de lointains —— 
Rendons lui le coq des Gaulois, 
Lu aussi — la foudre. 

tance, oubliant ses douleurs, 
Le rebiénira libre et fière. 
Quand secofirai-je la: poussière 
Qui ternit ses nobles couleurs ? 


tt Las d’errer avec la victoire, 

Des 01s 8 dancada 1 apiet 
Chaque soldat fut, gráce 4 lai, 
Citoyen au bord de la Loire. 

Seul il peut voiler nos malheurs, 
Quand vecolzi jo la poussire 

je 

Qui ternit ses. nobles couleurs ? 
«€ Mais il est là prés de sees armes ; 
Un instant, asons l'entrevoir. 
Viens, mon drapeas | viens, mon espoir! 
Dos à toi d'essu — 
'un guerrier qui verse des pleurs, 
Le eid entendra le prière. 


1985] Bandana on the Pili System. "T 
i BANDAXA OX THE ABANDONMENT OF THE PITT SYSTEM. 
Lerrer III. 

To Christopher North, Esq. 
. Brx,—There is a very industrious chiefly with respect to them that I pro- 
Sis gory, e the pollo it " Fuit so a A Dar, the ad 


ministers are receding from some of 
the most decided principles upon which 
the British Government has acted, ever 
since the first accession of Mr Pitt to 
office. Give me leave to examine this 
allegation. - 

It supposes two things — That 
the Pitt system, as it is , was 
: ing new and different from the 
previous habit of the Government ; 
aud that it has been recently discover- 
ed by the ministerial y to have 
been erroneous. The Whigs take cre- 
dit to themselves for having always 
seen ite errors ; and are mighty vaunty 
at the alleged change. I thero- 
fore divide what I mean to say on the 
subject into two parts ; and in the end 
I may administer a little birch to the 
Whigs, for their impudence in making 
—but er is their custom—an un- 
founded allegation. 

In the fires place, then, I do contend 
that there was nothing uew introduced 
by Mr Pitt into the system according 
to which the country had been long 
governed ; but at the close of the Ame- 
rican war, new circumstances came in- 
to operation, and the effect of them did 
induce a change, which must have 
taken place, had the minister of the 
day been the Great Mogul. It is flat- 
tering to statesmen to be thought the 
movers of: the world ; they are, how- 
ever, but the cogs of the wheels ; the 
machinery works and winds itself 


That Mr Pitt, in his measures, was 
su by a large —— of the 
nation, will not be deni In 20 far, 
therefore, he is entitled to be consider- 
ed as having formed a pretty correct 
estimate of public opinion ; but al- 
though this will be readily granted, it 
may nevertheless be said, and it is so 

id, hig:measures were not wise- 
Jy conceived with relation to the de- 
i ent of circumstances. It is 
. . Vor. XIII. 


mipistration of public affairs was con- 
sidered as the natural inheritanve, pro- 
p s and office of the higher classes. 
he le looked up to the nobili 
and the great families as the appoin 
guardians of thestate. But the causes 
of that war, and the questions which 
it elicited, had made them doubtful in 
many cases of the disinterestedness of 
their officers ; and it must be admit. 
ted, that many enormous abuses had 
time to timq been committed by 
different administrations; in 20 much, 
that at the period of which I am speak- 
— necessity of A REFORM some- 
w was very generally felt and re- 
quired. Then, as now, a change in the 
constitution of the House of Commons 
was deemed the most effective remedy, 
and Mr vie nd many — in his 
green years, thought so too; but, on 
dirig office,he saw that Parliament, 
as 1t stood, was adequate to the accom- 
lishment of all that the state of things 
anded, and he strenuously endea- 
youred to manifest this, by introducing 
@ series of measures which had for 
their object to increase and simplify 
the checks on official disbursements, 
and to improve the collection of the re- 
venue. In so far, therefore, if there 
be any thing new in following public 
Opinion, and in applying an efficient 
remedy to public evils, undoubtedly it 
may be said, that the principles with 
which Mr Pitt conducted his admini- , 
stration, in its earlier stages, were pe- 
culiar to himself. The true question, 
however, is, whether the abuses in the 
public ex iture, and in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, were the evils 
that required reformation; and, if 
they were, whether Mr Pitt acted well 
or wisely in trying to accomplish this 
reformation through the means of the 
ancient and existing frame of things, 
rather than by following out his juve- 
nile scheme of changing the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons. I think 
he did act wisely—he may not pe eps 
have carried his system of checks 
enough, but he T3 sufficient to ahow 
3 


constituted, is so far under the in- 
fluence of, and in obedience to, the 
voice of the country, that it is capable 
of instituting all reformations which 
may be requisite in what relates to the 
‘Exchequer, and to the departments 
connected with it. Moreover, I also 
think that abuses in these departments 
were the main grievances com- 
plained of. 

Now, sir, I should like to know if 
‘there has of late been anything admit- 
ted by any of his Majesty's ministers, 
of the slightest tendency to show that 
they do not think the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, ade- 

uate to apply a remedy to all existing 
uses. If there have been no such ad- 
mission—end there has been none— 
how can it be said that they are rece- 
ding from the principles of the Pitt 
system? It is true, that just after 
Mr Pitt had brought his system into 
action, a great revolution arose in the 
theoretic dogmas of polina, and that 
out of the events which in 
France, circumstances were evolved 
which obliged Mr Pitt to set himself 
against any change whatever in the 
frame of ment, and, above all, in 
the constitution of Parliament. He con- 


sidered the evils with which the disso- ' 


tution’ of society in France at that 
time menaced the world, to be so over- 
whelming, that he was afraid to re- 
imove any, even the oldest abuses, lest 
he should open some vent that would 
ive entrance toanarchy. But when the 
aos subsided, will it be said, that had 
Mr Pitt survived the storm, he would 
not have resumed the improvements 
in those departments with which he 
commenced his official career? The 
storm has subsided, and his successors 
are just doing what he would have 
done—reducing the establishments, 
and improving the methods of manaa 
ging the revenue. In what relates to 
the reduction, I think as I have told 
you in a former letter, they have pro- 
ceeded too fast—but that is mere mat- 
ter of opinion. How then can it be 
said, that in adapting their measures 
to the changes which have taken place 
in the circumsta of the country 
and of the world, they recede from any 


principle of the Pitt system ?—4a system - 


t may be fairly described as one 
which professes to govern the country 
according to the wants and tendencies 
of the time. 
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that the House of Commons, as it is 


Pitt sy 


[Msy. 
But, sey those who are now so bu- 
sily representing the prattical wis- 
dom of that system as departed from, 
theré is a greater disposition in the ca- 
binet at present to attend to public 
opinion, than there was during Mr 
Pitt’s administration. This is not the 

nd characteristic of the 


variance with the minority. Now the 
country is more unanimeus, and the 
Pitt system is accordingly mere in uni- 
son with the general voice—and mi- 
nisters, in consequence, are necessarily 
More popular, not a7 ey change m 
‘themselves, but by the change which 
has taken place in the circumstances 
of the world. - 

I am, however, aware, that many ef 
-those who are now so loquacious about 
‘the abandonment of the Pitt system, 
dwell chiefly on two things, very dif- 
ferent — those to phus I have ad- 
verted. roesn the change upea 
the sinking fund ; end that change in 

licy by which the Government ad- 
ee itself more to the popular sen- 
timent than it did during the confa- 
sion of the war of the French Bevelu- 
tion. I shall be brief in my remark 
on the former ; but I may not be the 
less conclusive. 

Do those who talk of the in 
the sinking fund intend us to be. 
lieve that ministers have abandoned 
principle of reducing the nautical 
debt? If they do not, what is # 
they mean? Is it not the fact, that 
there has been a faging clamour fer a 
reduction of taxation, and of the ne- 
tional establishments ; and that tn do- 
ference to public opinion on these 
points, ministers have 
principle of & definite sinki 
stead of a general appropria 
plus? that is to say, now 
considered the sinking fund as a por- 
tion, if I may use the expression, of 
the national expenditure ; and seem to 
have that it shall be 
accordingly ; viz. that means be 
found in the revenue to supply it w 
the extent of five millons 
What principle of differenes Goes. 
modification imply, to jeetify either 


‘the 


ed the 

in- 

of war 
have 
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e allegation of change, or the as- 
hrsg that in making the modifica- 
Lion, a doubt is conveyed of the wis- 
m.of the Pitt system ?—ae system 
‘which commenced its career with the 
simplification of the publie accounts ; 
and when in fact the alteration 
borse ideas t me — 
tion of a greater ee of simpli- 
city—for the benefit of my friends the 


county ntlemen. 
n Fia then," it may be said to me, 
** not to insist u ra — of ius 
sinking fund— t doyousay for that 
change in policy?” ** Why, very little ; 
just nothing more than WHERE 15 ir? 
n what does it consist ?"' T 
That moral earthquake, the French 
Revolution, had thrown down and 
shaken many of the bulwarks aud most 
ber scr — of pra Du- 
j falling alarm at time, 
while the channels of the waters were 
—while kingdoms were in 
panic, and the whole air filled with 
obscurity, and as it were with a whirl- 
wind—preservation was with the Pitt 
the order of the day. It waa 
no time then to think of calling in 
nters to cobble locks and hinges 
within, peers a — was raging 
without, that rendered it very doubt- 
ful if the edifice would be able to 
a en because, 
in, s. pexiod of calamity, itt party, 
di ding the new-fledged doc- 
tripes of hour, reverted to the 
tried principles by which society had, 
from the beginning, been held toge- 
ther, and had risen from 
Barbarity to Science ; it be said 
it cu pel — the ingerests of 
e , when in the plainest verity 
it has loft but the choice Oe two things, 
either to yield up ALL a prey to indi- 
viduals, who no authority save on- 
ly the delegation of a tem frensy, 
or to endeavour to maintain those in- 
stitutions and classes, te which in their 
gober acnace mankind have in all ages 
ever shewed themselves sufficiently 
i ?— But, “ ob," 
um — 
ting y , and telli t 
in the most momentous period the 
Pitt suspended its deference for 
blic opinion, —which deference you 
ve just told us was one of the grand 
features of the system.”—I am doing 
no such thing.—I have told you that 
the public were divided in opinion du- 
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ting the warof the French Revolution, 
and that the Pitt system naturally 
sided with the majority. But it was 
some time before the sense of the ma- 
jority could be obtained; and go. 
vernment in the meanwhile was obli- 
ged to act from itself. In doing so, it 
chose to adhere to the. ancient doc- 
trines and sentiments of the world ; 
and in so doing it acted wisely, for 
all those who were the building-wor- 
ghi of that Babel— that stu- 

ndous monument of human wis- 

m," as Mr Fox called the French 
Revelutiou, have recanted their poli 
tical heresies. Those who were, as Mr 
Burke said, ** beyond Aurora and the 
Ganges," have returned home ;—the 
Pitt system was always in Britain. 

« Then what will you make of thig 
new for the internal rights of 
nations? How will your opinion of 
the Pitt system harmonize with thig 
reverence for the Spanish Constitu- 
tionalists, and those remonstrances 
both to France and the Holy Alli. 
ance, which bave won such universal 
applause—nothing of the kind ever - 
took place under the Pitt system.— 
With it, monarchies were all in all.” 
. My answer is shortly, that it is nos 
thing new ; thatitis anold British prin- ` 
ciple, and never was departed from. 
It is the parent of our own liberties, 
and we have remoustrated with France 
and the Holy Alliance, because they 
are bow setting up a doctrine as dan- 

to the peace of the worki and 

e freedom of nations, as any of the ` 
Inonstrosities of opinion broached by 


the jacobins of Paris. In a word, it is 


perfectly evident that mankind will 
not be chained down from — 
their political condition, and that any 
attempt to do so will provoke wars— 
revolutionary wars. e doctrine of 
divine right cost Charles the First his 
head, and his family the throne of 
Heredes aet Use mag ue tals 
of legitimacy among the Ho 
Allies, if in, vi de is 
much for them. But could the British 
cabinet, seeing the inevitable tendency 
of ihe ch x — Louis the 
Fighteenth, and the meddling propen- 
sities of the Russian policy, with its 
Prussian and Austrian subalterns, do 
less than remonstrate? To have done 
more, would have involved other con- 
siderations, which I shall not touch on 


at present. But the Pitt system of pre» 
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servation required that they should de 
no less; for the nsions of France 
and of the Holy Allies are as new and 
gs unsound as any of the revolutionary 
dogmas of the National Convention. 

& But," add the changelings, ** sup- 
pose we allow you so much, what have 
you to say in defence of the Pitt sys- 
tem for so resisting public opinion with 
respect to Parliamentary Reform ? 
How does that coincide with that de- 
ference of which you have said so 
much P” 

Ah you Whigs! have I caught youat 
hast ? Then all this stuff of yours about 
the abandonment is mere cajolery, in 
the hope that you miay seduce minis- 
ters to yield themselves to some of 
your tricke—by which the demagogues 
' among you may get into power and 
office.— Y our soft speaking, and your 
sweet words, and your liberality—does 
K then come all but to that? However, 
not to birch your bottoms too sharply, 
I would say, in the first place, that the 
defence of the Pitt system, and the 
abandonment ef the principles of that 
system, are two very different things; 
and with the former I haye nothing to 
do—all I contend for is, that in no 
ene thing has there yet been the slight- 
est intimation on the part of ministers 
- 4o make the people doubt the wisdom 
ef that system, by whieh the coun 
gained so much glory, and rose to su 

minent wealth end prosperity. 
or, until it is confessed by them, 
that they do not think Parliament, as 
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it fs constituted, uate to supply a 
remedy to all — abuses, aa it 
for an instant be said, that they have 

itted even the slightest occulta- 
tion of the principles of their system. 
The truth is, that an improvement in 
the constitution of Parliament is now 
much less n than it was when 
Mr Pitt came first into office. For, 


although there has been since, a 
digious acquisition of wealth and ab 
though there does exist a mass of un- 


represented property in tbe — 
as great, if not ter, than Te- 
presented, it yet happens that the vents 
of public opinion have been in an equal 
degree multiplied. The uses of a re- 
presentation consist in epabling the 
executive to know what the people 
want; and a single haic te is worth, 
in this point of view, e members 
for the Aberdeen and Fife distriets of 
boroughs— with those of Westminster, 
Southwark and Winchelsea to boot— 
insomuch, that there never was a period 
in the history of any nation, when the 
means of knowing public opinion were 
so extensive and efficient as are 
in this country at this time. And the 
ractical effect of these means is, that 
they partially tend to lessen the value 
of oral representations in Parliament. 
But, Mr North, there is no end to this 
subject, and its very importance be. 
comes a reason why I should not pro- 
ceed further with it at present. 
BANDAXA. 
Glasgow, May 2, 1823. 





THE TERTULLA. 
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(A SPANISH CONVERSAZIONE.) 





‘6 Religion, Love, the ceaseless themes bestows 
What can we argue, but from what we know ?” 


Scens—A Drawing-room in Donna Marilla's House. Windows opening on a 


lerrace— Servants attending 


hazard-table—Gentlemen and Ladies 


Zhe windows, 


with refreshments—An inner apartment with d 
Sia in; chairs ere Paerd in front of 


PERSONS. 


Don Feuix. 
Don Sancuo. 
Don JuLIAN. 
Tur COLONEL. 
Luiz PEREZ. 
Fra. Domingo. 


- Donna MARILLA. 
Donna ELvrraA. 


fe trun, Sem Don PD Ae aA te 
s , or Don Felix, that there h no mark of Christiani 
found'on the French whom you toek at Selamanca ? —— " 
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i = FELIX. 
Perfectly true—not the slightes 
ae: MARILLA. 
Kieavens! is it possible to live in such impiety ? Not even a rosary? 
DON FELIX. 
Net even a resary ! | 


Ah, miserable wretches ! 


DONNA ELVIRA. 


DON FELIX. 

Pardon me, Senore,—net at all miserable. They were the merriest fellows 

I ever saw in my 
DONNA MARILLA. 

Wes, that is national. Yet, I cannot imagine any being of common under- 
etanding living without, at least, 8 rosary. He must be in fear of breaking 
his neck every moment. 

DON SANCHO. 

The Padre Zeloso, however, who had his poekets atuffed with — 

Jis breast covered with crosses, was killed this morning by a fi from his 


window. 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
Sancti Sanctorum, Fiant pedes luctuosi. By a fall from liis window ! 
BON SANCHO. 
Yes, he was at his country house. You know there are but few balconies 
in these villages; but the poor padre forgot this fact, and so, stepping to the 
window to see some procession, his foot sipped, and he was kil] upon the 


spot. 
DONNA MARILLA, 


Weill, poor fellow, he went straight to heaven, 
PRA. DOMINGO, 
What a terrible thing ! 
. DON FELIX. 


How! to go straight to heaven, father ! 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
No, bat to die without confession. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
The poor man !—Let us say a ** De profundis" for him,—Fra. Domingo, you 
must begin. 
PRA. DOMINGO. 


*« De profundis clamavi," &c.—(He chaunts.) 


ALL. 
. Fiant aures tue, &c. 
DON FELIX, (Aside to Donna Marilla.) 
Those a which make the torment of my life, will they never make its 
Beppiness? 
PRA. DOMINGO. 


Si iniquitates observaveris," &c. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
(Aside to Don Feliz.) Hush, hush—you are quite silly. 
‘FRA. DOMIN GO. 
Sustinuit anima mea, &c. 
DON FELIX. 
(Aside to Donna Marilla.) I am no longer master of my reason. If you do 
not give me hope, I = commit some extravagance. ` 
(Aside to Don Feli -) Y a are ebominably persevering. I must h 
o Don Feliz. ou are abomina ear no 
more of:this. Place yourself beside me at : 
LUIZ PEREZ. 
. Well, Heaven keep his soul! for his convent don't wish it back. It was the 
most uncharitable in the body of any monk in Spain. 
DON FELIX. 


"3 his danghter—what i is become of her ? 
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NNA ELVIRA. 
Was he a father, then, before he was a moak ? 
. DON FELIX. 
No, no, after. You know the monks sometimes acknowledge their children. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Really one hears of nothing but death. Donna Clara's little girl died this 
morning. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Poor little thing ! what a pretty corpee it will make, dressed as a Hermane 
de la dela Conception, in a cofin Hoe with pink, , and festooned with ribbons, silver 


LUIZ PEREZ. 

. I have ordered a new suit for the funeral, as I intend to pay m to 

the family after it is over, — 
DON SANCHO. 


Then I presume, Senor, there is to be a handsome entertainment. 
f Senor Perez has ascertained that already.—( da — 
Of course 
comes in.)—Ah, Colonel, we thought that you were lost. 
COLONEL 
So have I thought myself, since I had the pleasure of seeing you. 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
Apropos. Is it true, Senor Colonel, that the French have taken another 
‘town from us? 
COLONEL, 


- ] very much fear that intelligence is true. 
oking to chess poopla; wlio li — aed 
It is quite see wW vo 
getting the betis of us. who have so much. * 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
It is a scourge by which we arp punished, as the Egyptians were by fre» 
, and locusts. 
Yes, but these plagues ; peculiar to Raypty— all nations suffer. 
es, ese p were iar now, 
War inundates the world as water did formerly. 
True, Sen use cen whai might least expect to find 
e, Senor, war is every where, even when we 
it. indir | Pn muE c co aa M 
the ise d 
DON FELIX. 

Brilliantly — Colonel I envy you for the — It ia wahy 
of a sonnet, Senor Perez. 

, DONNA MARILLA. 

It is charming—Go, Luiz Peres, take a turn on the Terrace, and bring mẹ 
back a sonnet in your best style. 

LUIZ PEREZ. 

It shall be done—I am only too happy to have your commands—I shall re- 
turn in a moment. ( He goes.) 

— ai DONNA ELVIRA. — * 

WwW must confess uiz is gallant—he never refuses improvisa- 

ship to his admiring friends. 
. COLONEL. 

He is a poet then— 

DONNA. MARILEA, 

So he fancies. Yes, he repeats extempore in ee eee 
a day to compose. 

DON FBLIX. 

How malicious, Senora! You are too severe upon sue alli However, 
every one has his faults, and his is only that.his best are always those 
from whom he gets the best dinners. 

BONKA ELVIRA. ^ 
Fie, Don Felix ! I really expected to hear you defend the absent, I will 
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certainly admit, that Luis's attachments are less to persons than to tables. 
Such indeed is his spirit of impartiality, that he would satirize any one for 
any other, who entertained him handsomely. 

cu^ DON SANCHO. 

Worse and worse, Senora—I cannot bring myself to credit such things. For 
Hy part: I make it a rule never to believe what I hear, and always to doubt 
what I see. 

COLONET.. 

But why is so,contemptible a character admitted into such charming society ? 

- DONNA MARILLA. , 

I absolutely do not knog; for no one likes him. 

DONNA ELVIRA. 
Every one hates hiń. But custom, custem—He is——Heavens here he is ! 
(Loiz Pznzz enters.) 
` DON PELIX. ' i 
Ah, Perez! I was right when I said you would not be long about it. I was 


just defending your rapidity. 
DON SANCHO. 


It was. well, Senor, that you did not come before; your panegyric would 
have been incomplete. — | 
DONNA MARILLA. 


Yourself be my poet laureat. Ilong to hear the sonnet. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
E could have but heard all the charming things that have been said of 
you 


. LUIZ PEREZ 
Ladies, shall I have the honour of an audience? ( He recites.) 
* The warfare of the cruellest kind, i 


Is that of lovely woman's eyes ; 
Had Heaven but made our beauties blind, 
The world were saved a world of sighs.” 


ALL. 
Bravo—charming—viva Senor Perez ! 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Well, What more? 
LUIZ PEREZ. 
That is all. Is it not enough ? 
ough—( Aside. }—L iR — Prince of Improvisatori— 
Quite en ide. uiz, you are the very mprovisatori 
absolutely a poetic — 
z DONNA MARILLA. 


Apropos of miracles. Pray, is it true that there was one yesterday at the 
shrine of St Agnes? . i 
LUIZ PEREZ. 


Most undoubted. In singing the words, ** Refugium peccatorum," in the 
Litany, the Saint bowed her head. The Cardinal has written to the Nuncio 


about it. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
I wish I had been there to see it. 
DON FELIX. 
But then you could not have been at St Isadore to see me.—(Aside.)—Co- 
lonel, what say you to our miracle? 
COLONEL. - 
The subject is new to me. I am disposed on such an accasion to listen to sue 
perior authority. Ask Fra. Domingo about it. 
FRA. DOMINGO. 
You do not believe in modern miracles, then, Colonel ? 
JE . * — COLONEL. i 
I do not perfectly comprehend them, father. E is not my ‘rude. -I think, 
however, it ought to be directed te some ohjeet palpably above the power of 
TRAD. ` ° 


"a 
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DON SANCHO. ° 
. For instance, a general female reformation. 
l . LUIZ PEREZ. 
Yes, certainly! that miracle last month in the hospital--raising the dead. 
: DONNA MARILLA. 
.. (Screams.)—Raising !—Ah ! don't talk of it. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
( Aside to the Colonel.) She's thinking of her husband. 
2 COLONEL. 

Come, ladies, I know you think us English infidels in these matters; yet, if 
you command it, I will believe that the Saint has bawed her head, or any thing 
else you please. . 

i FRA. DOMINGO. 
And also that the reverend father for whom we have received letters of ca- 
nonization for next week is a saint. 
DON SANCHO. 


` Is that the Dominican of Toledo, who lived twenty years alone in his cell ? 


DONNA MARILLA. 
. In sotitude—abeolute solitude? Impossible !— 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Without speaking a word ? —Impossible | 
| COLONEL. 
Pity that ears and tongue were thrown away upon him. 
LUIZ PEREZ. 
I shall never be a saint in that style. 
DON FELIX. 
(Aside to Donna Elvira.)—Yet he might, and he would be infinitely the 
better for it. f 
DONNA MARILLA. 


. He could not be at all the worse—( Aside.)}—My dear Luiz Peres, you must 
take the Colonel to the friar's funeral to-morrow.—Y ou have not seen s grand 
one yet, Colonel. A hundred coaches, five or six hundred friars, two thousand 

flambeaux. It will be altogether remarkably gay. 

COLONEL. . 
Donna Laura does not come to-night, I see. . 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Ha, Senor Colonel, is it so ? Well, that is just what Don Francisco surmi- 
sed : she stays at home to keep him company. 
; DON FELIX. 
- I wish I could fall in love, then, to spite that jealous okl fellow. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
And why not? 
' ‘DON FELIX. 
Guess—( Aside to Donna Marilia.). 
Enter Don Jurian.) 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
+ Ah 1. Senor, I hope. you rested well last night. 
DON JULIAN. 


à 


Never worse, Senora. 
DONNA MARILLA. ( Aside. 
One does not sleep the better for losing a thousand crowns. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Well, next Thursday we must contrive to have play over before midnight, 
I lost my supper by the party. The truth was, that we had no fasting fare 


THE COLONEL. 

You would not eat meat on a Friday morning, then ? 

l DONNA ELVIRA. 
Santa Marina Joseph, eat meat. on a Friday! The saints preserve us !—I 

should think it a less sin to be.unfaithful to my husband. 

|... DONNA MARBILLA, 

There can be no comparison. 
12 
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PRA. DOMINGO. 
Xt is an impiety. A erime against the Calendar. | 
COLONEL. j 
Pray, Senora, convert me by explaining your fascinating system. 
H living being doubt it? For instance, if I forget 
ow can any livi ng doubt i ce, were to m 
duty to my husbend, from which the Sainte preserve me! do you not — 
hend that it must be against my will? Yes, my actual will; smile as 
lease ; and of course, I should be pardonable. But when I eat meat ona 
y, I sin deliberately. I know it. I see it. I taste it. I brave the saintsand 
the thunders of the Church. Are you not convinced at last, Colonel ? 
COLONEL. 
Most perfectly. - The ing is irresistible, (and I to t by m 
ee ees 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Hush !—You must make no such speeches to me, ( Aside.) —But are not your 
fair country women of the same opinion in those matters, Colonel ? 
COLONEL. 
Not quite, I fear; they want your brillianey of imagination. Their cloudy 
skies, their—— 
The English doubtedly e fine people; bu eretics, 
e are un a fine ; but were not Hereti 
de odd pea silln 7.75 s a 
' DON FELIX. , 


Nay, by all accounts, reverend father, that would be impossible, at least so 
far ss the ladies are concerned. | 
DONNA MARILLA. - 
What, is Don Felix become an admirer of fair hair and blue eyes? . 
DON JULIAN. 
(Aside to Donna Elvira.) At least I ain. 
DON FELIX. - 
Yes, Senora, I do admire fair hair and blue eyes, (But still more highly 
dark hair and black eyes,) (Aside to Donna Marilla.) 
K DONNA ELVIRA. Me 
Ah, Colonel, I wish that I had been born in your happy land, your land of 
om. 


COLONEL. 
It would be much honoured. But really I see no want of freedom here. 
DON SANCHO. 


Well said, Colonel. Yet, if poor Donna I,aure's opinion were asked now. 
DONNA EI.VIRA. 


No, Senor, as to Donna Laura, she has had no right to complain of fetters, 
I am sure. 


DON PELIX. ' 
I thought, that some one said, Don Francisco is at last —— 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Yes! that Don Francisco is at last able to see what every one else saw long 


ago. 
Nay, nay, no scandal— 


DONNA MARILLA. 


DONNA ELVIRA, 
The scandal is in your implication, Senora ! 
DON FELIZ. 
( Aside to the Colonel.) Jealous, by Mars! Happy man ! 
DONNA MARILLA. 
What wicked whisper is that, Senor Colonel ? 
COLONEL. 
Don Felix has been good enough to remind me of an engagement, which I 
had forgotten in the pleasure of your society. 
DON SANCHO. 


Donna Leura would not be fisttered if she heard that from you, Colonel. 
Vor. XIII. 3 T 
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COLONEL. 
Nay, by the general account, she is not likely to hear any thing from me 
soon. 


DONNA MABILLA. 
` I should not be too sure of that. Tyranny tempts to stratagem. 
DON FELIX. 
And there never was a woman who could not outwit her husband.—Is not 
that true, Donna Elvira ? 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Or her lover either, Don Felix.—So you will go, Colonel? Well, it would be 
cruel to prevent you, it is a charming night for a serenade. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Too much moonlight. Give us the serenade here. 
COLONEL. 
I infinitely regret, Senora—— 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Yes, yes, I know it all. You English will not condescend to make your- 


selves agreeable. 


DON SANCHO. 
Quite matrimonial. 


DONNA MARILLA. 
Come, come, enough of symphony. Indulge us, Don Felix, with the segui- 
dilla you sang last night. 


Where, Senora ? 
DONNA MABILLA. 


Poh, no matter where; any where ; not here, I assure you. But, my dear 
Fra. Domingo. Heavens, what has become of my Confessor ? 
DON BANCHO. 
Withdrawn—he is remarkably domestic—gone to his family in silence. He 
knows secrecy enhances virtue. 


DONNA ELVIRA. 


DON FELIX. 
Fair ladies—a sudden hoarseness—want of practice—the night air— 
DONNA MARILLA. 
Yes, yes, we know all that ought to be said on the subject, but begin. 
(Dow FELIX sings to the guitar.) 
O, lady ! ! wilt thou think of me, 
"all in the lone and lovely hour, 
When evening’s sun is on the sea, 
When evening’s breath is in thy bower ? 


Sweet lady, will that diamond eye 
Be darken'd with a tender tear, 

For one, who loving, lost as I, 
Will be in spirit hovering here? 


Yet ’tis a dream ; this beating heart 
Must love, though all its love be vain. 

Come winds and waves. At once I part 
From all I prize, from thee and Spain. 


DONNA MARILLA. 
Charming, charming, (You must give me that song. )— Aside. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
How well Don Felix expresses fictitious woe ! 
DON FELIX. 
From sympathy, Senora. . 
DON SANCHO. 
No, no, Don Felix has no cause for despair, so far es I see. 
_ COLONEL. 
You know Don Sancho always doubts what he sees. 
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DONNA MARILLA. 

Don Sancho, as an atonement, you must sing the new patriotic song. 

DON SANCHO. 

Yes, if you are determined on inflicting so severe a penalty on the whole 
company, for the mere purpose of punishing an individual. Besides, Senora, 
_ patriotism is nearly too old for a graceful topic,—it has almost grown beyond 
fashion. We have been patriots at least six months. 
i He sings to the guitar.) . 
Spain, awake! thy hour is come, idi pong 

Shall it lead thee to the tomb? 

Rushing from. the Pyrenees, 
Thousand banners taunt the breeze. 
Yet a bolder, bloodier band 

Left their corpses in the land. 
Monarch, hear upon thy throne, 

Hear before thou art undone, 

Spain is fearless, though alone, 
Heaven shall nerve her heart and hand ! 


She shall triumph ; by the gore 
Of the Roman and the Moor ! 
By the Roncesvalles plain; 
(France, remember Charlemagne !) 
By her blood on field and wave, 
By her dead, her living brave! 
Crime may prosper, virtue weep— 
But Revenge is swift and deep ; 
When the Spaniard starts from sleep. 
Spain shall never live a slave. 


Here was smote Napoleon,— 
Like a shade his strength was gone ; 
Clouds of shame, and fear, and flight, . 
Plunged his Sun in sudden night. 
Till was purged Earth's sullen stain ; 
Till the den, the distant main, 
= Heard the groans of Mankind’s foe. 
Now the Man of blood is low. 
Spain, but strike one glorious blow ; 
Thou shalt never wear the chain ! 


ALL. 
Bravo—Bravissimo—( The Colonel stealing away.) 
DONNA MARILLA. 
(Aside to the Colonel.) Go, go—I see you are dying to be gone. 
. DON ELVIBA. 

Now, Senor Colonel, you shall pg bs hear another song.— Give me the gui- 
tar. How, gone—absolutely gone ! I hope Don Francisco is at home, that's all. 
DONNA MARILLA. 

(Aside to Don Feliz.) Charming !—more jealousy ; she really makes herself 
quite remarkable. 
DON FELIX. 
(Aside to Donna Marilla.) Ah, you have no pity for the weaknesses of pat- 
sion. You feel none of them. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
(Aside to Don Feliz.) Go, I am sure you don't think 80. —Go—hypocrite. 
DON FELIX takes the guitar and sings. 
You bid me not see you again,— 
How cruel a mandate is this. 
Oh, why loves that heart — pain, 
Which Nature has formed to give bliss ! 
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Yet send me not, Lady, away ; 
For the sentence I could not survive, — 
You smile, and that smile bids me stay, — 
You blush, end that blush bids me live. 


DONNA MARILLA. 

No, the smile only allows you to return at some other time, sr yon must go 
now ; I see the game is over in the next room. Here is Don Julian looking 
mines Ay ieee has fortutie treated you to-night, Senor? How has the 

lay en 
imd DON JULIAN, entering. 
As no jest for some of us, Senora. 1, at least, never find Fortune caprici- 
ous. Is Luis Perez gone? 
' DONNA MARILLA. 
Oh, long ago. He knows that there was to be no supper. 
DON SANCBO, 
His feelings are an unfailing guide on those occasions. However, I fear it 
grows late: we should for once do well to follow his example. 
1 DON FELIX. 
(Aside to Donna Marilla.) My feelings would prompt a different course. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
(Aside to Don Feliz.) Yet, nevertheless, you must pursue the same.—Do 
you not all go to the Consecration to-morrow ? 
DON JULIAN. 
Certainly, if you will be there. 
DONNA MARILLA, 
Oh, doubtless. I expected that from your gallantry ; but all Madrid will 


be there. They say that the new archbishop is the man in all 
Spain. 
DON FELIX. 
For a priest, if you please. 


DONNA MARILLA, 
No, if you please.. 
DONNA ELVIRA. 
Farewell, Senora.—Senor, my servants are in waiting, I ehall not trouble 
you for an escort.—I hope from my soul, Don Francisco may. (Aside.) She 


goes oul 
ALL. (laughing. 
Poor Donna Elvira! Ha, ha, ha! ( ) 
DONNA MARILLA. 
I have a great mind to know whether she has not gone to inform the old 
gentleman. She is certainly abominahly jealous. 
DON FELIX. 
For the best of reasons; she is abominably in love, Now I could be jes- 
lous too~-but-—hush, 
DONWA MARILLA. 
— Senors, gels take — ang adie —— 
we must part, let us part in serenade. Like the swans, let us die in song. ! 
Begin, Don Julian. i 


DON Ae Godin aks 

Sweet lady, farewell—till morni 8, 
In pesce be thy slumbers, of love be thy dreams, 
Sweet lady, farewell by those glances ef light, — ^ 

wee 2 Oy snose gianoces ? 
This hour is my sunshine—the morning my night. 

. DON FELIX, 
Sweet lady, farewell—but thus at thy feet 
I lay a true heart. (Love, to-morrow we meet. )-—Aside. 
DONNA MARILLA. 
To all, fond farewell.—See the stars grew pele, 
(To-morrow we meet at the church without fail )-— Aside. 
11 
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. The Tertulia. 


ALL, 
The East has grown purple, the edge of the moon 


Ie touching the waves ;—we are gone, we are gone. 


CDon Feliz kneels, and kisses Donna Marilla's hand, then retires ; Donna Ma- 
villa waves her hand, and leans from the balustrades gazing after him] 


END OF THE TERTULLA. 





A PROFESSIONAL VISIT TO ALI PACHA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1809; SHEWING, 
AMONG OTHER PLEASANT MATTERS, HOW DOCTORS MAY DIFFER. 
(Concluded. ) 


Tris was the Greek on whom my 


Trojan Knights, armed cap pie, would 
terae hi 


not have more, than did 
the apparition of his quondam inmate 
in « harmless guise. To feel this, the 


economy of a Greek house is to be con- 
sulted. There, the lordly master, in 
bis tranquil indolence, remote from 
the clatter of female ton and the 
annoyance of the squalhng brats, his 
offspring, whiffs and wiles away his 
vacant hours ; or, if perchance he has 
an evening companion, a party of Man- 
doli, * or of druughts, or perhaps a 
simple of cards, veg d inani 
ted, and untem = 

juice, is the hi object of his re- 


Behalf it io much to be doubted whe- 


thing but cordial. During 


our brief stay, the Colonel, absorbed in apartm 


thought, his head 
himself, in a à 


mean?-—The mystery was cleared up 
next morning, when I was invited to 
breakfast, and learned, for the first 
tme, the extent of my companion's 
aberrations during his former stay at 
Jannina. “‘ I shall not," said the Co» 
lonel meekly, “ write against him; 
but I am ised at his impudence 
in returning.” It was no wonder that 
it had gone near to deprive him of the 
power of . The riddance, how- 
ever, of this dead weight on the Colo» 
nel's feelings was near at hand, as his 
Secretary was to set off in a day or two 
for Prevesa, and might tack my eccente 


metery of one of the principal mosques, 
we were gratified by a panoramic view 
of the surrounding scenery, more sub- 
limely picturesque than anyI had ever 


weling gave him a sound drubbing. 


On the following morning, August 


24th, the Colonel invited me to accom» 


tendent, and without any 
which his exalted rank could 
inguished. After the requisite intro» _ 





* A game of chance, in which almonds are dropped into a series of cups. This pes- 
time has some affinity, in its result, to the curious problem of fifteen Christians, and 
-fifte Turks, with which the reader must be familiar. 
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duction, his Highness entered on the 
conversation, as it regarded me, by 
observing, that the principal complaint 
under which he laboured was old age. 
On his representing himself to be not 
more than fifty-three,* I requested the 
Colonel to say from me, that such a 
period of life was not considered by us 
as bringing with it the infirmities of 
age. He inquired into my time of life, 
and being told that it bordered on his 
own, said that he did not entertain any 
doubt of my being useful to him. He 
made me feel his pulse, and seemed 
pleased when I declared it to be good, 
and indicative of a vigorous tempera- 
ment. My hand, he said, was warmer 
than his own, which I accounted for 
by the fatigues of my journey, and by 
the ride I had just taken. More pass- 
ed; and throughout he displayed much 
acuteness, blended with pleasantry.— 
He told the story of a physician whom 
he had consulted some years before, 
and who said that in medicine there 
were only three things worth kuowing, 
namely—that bark would cure fevers ; 
mercury a certain disease ; and that 
when the patient is in extreme danger, 
every thing should be left to nature. 
Coffee and pipes were presented to us, 
and. we took our leave. 

During this interview, the Colonel 
was covered, which was spirited and 
right. As the Turk, he observed, does 
not remove his turban, so ought not 
the Frank, in his intercourse with him, 
to remove his hat. He left this, how- 
ever, to my discretion ; and I chose, 
not so much with the view of shewing 
off, in contrast with his Highness's 
hoary chin, my newly-blacked head, 
as because it is my rule to be polite in 
all places, to take off mine. 

From my observation, I reckon the 
stature of Ali Pacha to have been about 
five feet six, or six and a half, beneath 
what peinters call the middle size. He 
was muscular and plump, with limbs 
straight and well-formed, but not ele- 
gantly defined. His hands and fingers 
were so ; and he was not deficient of 
the bull-neck, so common among the 
Turks, which in a manner displays it- 
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self in folds. His piercing eye, kindled 
for the occasion, at intervals its 
vivid flashes ; but for this, his ordi- 
nary features might as well have be- 
longed to a sleek, good-humoured fel- 
low of commensurate capacity. His 
nose had an inkling of the Ethiopian 
cast, which might have led a more cri- 
tical observer t myself, to ct 
that there was a mixture of blood in 
his family a few generations back. 

In the evening the Colonel was vi- 
sited by Doctors Frank and Zacularius, 
who were somewhat curious about the 
new arrivals. In returning these vixits, 
I accompanied him the following even- 
ing; but I must first speak of what 
occurred in the afternoon. About three 
o'clock, his Highness the Pacha, as this 
was to be the visit of ceremony, did 
me the particular honour to send me 


his own ambling nag, superbly capari- 
soned, to convey me to the Palace o 
Litharicha. The figure I made, those 
may have read who were running the 
same course, while my princely steed, 
with a silver-stick messenger ( chacux) 
on each side, cantered up the ascent. 
All I know is, that I ed the t 
entrance court of the Palace without 


accident. 
` I had to pass through a long line of 
courtly attehdants, ri attired in the 
Albanian costume, and, having entered 
the audience-chamber, was seated next 
the Pacha, while his Prime Minister t 
was on his knees at some distance. His 
— being ended, he — and 
on the interpreter making his appear- 
ance, all those in waiting were dismiss- 
ed. To be more secret, his Highness 
led us to the further extremity of the 
room. Here let me Iu "E 
That which would be ill beseeming 

under any confidence, would still less 
become my professional character, were 
I to piraan what passed during 
this and my subsequent visits, to har- 
row my best feelings, and to kindle in 
my breast the mingled emotions of hor- 
ror, indignation, and surprise !—Of 
surprise, that one, bearing on his 

front the stamp and image of his Maker, 
and intellectually gifted in no ordinary 





e His Memoirs, lately published, state that he was born in 1750, in which case he 
must have under-rated his age by about six years. 

+ A virtuous man, of a high, independent spirit. In allusion to the Pacha's indiscri- 
minate cobsbitation with his wives and concubines, this minister often pointed out to 
him his error, and endeavoured to convince him, not merely by precept, but by his own 


example, that true domestic happiness is founded on the society of a 
wier and by her he had a fine boy. In their 


congenial habits. He himself had but onc 


single female ot 


beloved intercourse he placed his sole delight. 
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degree, should have degraded himself 
beneath the level of the vilest of the 

reptiles whose gross instinctive propen- 

sities have engaged physiological in- 

quiry, and have afforded an example 

of the passions which reason ought to 

have controlled, unblushingly directed 

to objects repugnant in their nature! 

I speak not of the garden scene—of 
the modern Antinous, environed by 

his ever-watchful dians. Neither 

is it my wish, lovely Zelika! to dwell 

on thy cruel lot, doomed, like Tanta- 

lus, to the most mortifying endurances. 

Though still of tender age, thou wert` 
for six tedious years the ed, but 

not the subdued victim of this satyr 

in human shape! But if, as well as the 

more prominent and energetic traits, 

those of the privacy of exalted charac- 

ters, belong to posterity, whether as a 

lesson or as a guide, then ought it to 

be recorded that 

In the gratification of his depraved 
appetites, Ali Pacha, of all known mo- 
dern sensualists the most sensual, ex- 
ceeded whatever the most impure ima~ 

ination can conceive, whether it may 

ave drawn its sullied stores from 
scenes of high-varnished debauchery, 
or from the obscurely tinted perspec- 
tive of the low haunts of infamy and 
vice! 

And this would I fain have inscri- 
bed, in characters of bronze, as the 
concluding sentence of his epitaph, on 
the tomb of that renowned Chieftain, 
THE LATE PRINCE OF Epirus. 

Ithas heen said above, that Dr Frank 
was with Buonaparte in Egypt. He 
was also in Syria with his army, du- 
ring the memorable siege of St Jean 
d’Acre, when many of the French of- 
ficers and savans became attached to 
the young Syrian girls in that vicinj- 
ty. The Doctor's lady was numbered 
among these ; and, unlike the aping of 

an Englishman I met with in Paris, 
whose extra-superlative politesse great- 
ly amused the badauds, (Parisian Cock- 
neys,) she acted the vivacious French- 
woman to the life. What a contrast 
between her and. the lady of Doctor 
Zacularius! We had not been long 
seated in his apartment, on the cu- 
shions from which it was the etiquette 
not to rise on the presentation of the 
females of the household, when thesig- 
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nal was given for refreshments. First 
entered the doctor's ‘mother, in the 
Thessalian costume, her zone display- 
ing on its. front two richly embossed 
ornaments of gold. She was followed 
by the wife, bearing in her left hand 
a salver with coffee and sweetmeats. I 
am not good at such descriptions, but 
I will do my best under the influence 
of the soul-inspiring theme. Grace- 
fully approaching, like another Hebe, 
to present these with timid look she 
laid her right hand on her bosom. Could 
Raphael have seen her at that moment 
—he who outrivalled his competitors 
in depicting the mild and heaven. 
fraught beauties of the Virgin—he 
would not have selected the gardener’s 
wife as the model of his matchless Ma- 
donna ;* or, if the canvas on which she 
is so exquisitely pourtrayed had been 
before him, he might have been tempt- 
ed to paint out her lovely features, to 
introduce those of the wife of Doctor 
Zacularius, whose fine hair, in be- 
witching disarray, flowed loosely on a 
garment of vestal simplicity.—The 
ceremony being ended, the ladies with- 


We 1 
On the day following, as had been 
concerted, my colleague set out for 
Prevesa. I made one of the escort as 
far as the outskirt of the town, where 
I shook him cordially by the hand at 
parting—mindful, nevertheless, of an 
old adage, which any one who hap- 
pens not to be better engaged may 
chance to recollect. Adieu, dear Doc- 
tor—dottore di miocuore, a long adieu. 
About this time the Colonel was vi- 
sited by Selim Aga, a very singular 
character, whose original name was - 
Bailey, the son of a provincial banker, 
I think, residing in Berkshire. He had 
offended his father by engaging in a 
disadvantageous match ; and to break 
off this connexion, had been sent on 
his travels. At Constantinople he was 
hospitably entertained by Sir Robert 
Ainslie, the British Ambassador. One 
morning he presented himself to the. 
ty assembled at his Excellency's 
house to dinner, to say that he had 
turned Turk, and had just undergone 
the operation of circumcision. It was 
of course intimated to him, that his 
nce there would be no longer 
countenanced. He relented a few. 





* Styled la Jardiniere—a charming picture, which, with so many others, found its 


way to Paris by a stolen march. 


- 


a fine boy, in his Turkish i 

As whatever concerned Pacha’s 
case, to me to be of moment 
at the time, I kept a sort of of 
what passed during the essional 
visits I was summoned to 


were of the purest gold ; together wi 
divers other such fooleries.* But I 
must leave them, to speak of the ge- 
nuine hospitality of the Colonel, and 
of the unremitting attentions he be- 
stowed on me, who was become his 
guest. In our evening rides over the 
plain of Jannina, skirted by the lake, 
was gratified by several agreeable 
and hieny peureus views. This 
in, in length about five leagues, 
occupies a very elevated site, as is ma- 
nifested by the appearance of themoun- 
tains which — breadth. — 
summits, altho not greatly e 
vated in relation to the plain, are 
oftentimes covered by clouds which 
sweep along them. From the sight to 
these cloude, the angle or line is but 
small.—The plain abounded with vine- 
yards, and with neat villages, having 


ad beicke. with fmndations efeenmen 
In these evening à 


It was pleasant to soe Captain Dime, 
the Clones confidential Turkish 
in front, lys 


Colon 
the 


nel, on the subject of politics, his 
Lgs ptm again inquired, whether I 
any particular remedy ?—^ic kis- 
tus ingens in cedice,—to which I re- 
plied, not — that, if he would 
ollow the and restrictions I had 
prescribed, I had not any doubt of 
their beneficial effects. As it was 
rainy, I again recommended Madeira 
wine, on which the Colonel, the Inter- 
, and myself, proceeded, at the 
acha's request, to taste therich wines 
which came to him from time to time 
presents. A few sour he we 
found, but not one drop of wine that 
was drinkable, either by Christian, 
Jew, or Turk ; so well did his High- 
ness s faithful servants obey a 
which, if not the strictest, may be ac- 
counted one of the strongest in the 


In returning, the Colonel comma- 
nicated to me the Pacha’s wish, that I 
aan remain — rg orgs to 

person, in lieu o tor Frank, 
whom he would in that case dismiss. 
The latter, it & ; a Frenchman 
in habits, though not by birth, had 
formed some intrigues against his 
Highness's interests, during a late visit 
to Corfu, and had otherwise given him 





© It was not a jest, but, on the other hand, a matter of very serious import, to the un- 


fortunate lieutenant of an English fri 


frigate, who, in bathing near Durazzo, a port of Al- 


bania, on the eastern shore of the Gulph of Venice, was shot by the mountaineers. The 
sole motive of these miscreants was to possess themselves of the buttons of his uniform 


eoat, imagining them to be of gold. 
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rong grounds of offence. 'Fhis I de- 
e 


li 
and instructions. I .had received at 
Malta. The Colonel praised my dis- 
eretion ; but I had still other motives 
mm refusal, which I kept to my- 


A dreadful thunder-storm, on the 
following morning, accompanied by 
ineessant: rain, prevented my setting 
out for neve) but on the 14th E F 
taking the early repast my ever ki 
and hospitable host had Podad for 
me, while the horses were in waiting, 
Signor Colovo entered with the Pacha’'s 
letters for Malta. Having delivered 
these, he drew from under his vest- 
ment a shawl, which his Highness 
begged me to accept as a token of his 
friendship and esteem. I hesitated to 
Feceive it, observing to the Colonel, 
that the compliment was due, not to 
me, but to Sir Alexander Ball, b 
whom I had been sent. He desir 
me, however, to put it carefully into 
my small trunk, which I did; and 
on my arrival at Malta, on opening 
that trunk, a foul, threadbare, and in 
some placesalmost tattered shawl, pre- 
sented itself to my astonished view. 
His highness knew that I could not 
have visited him without incurring 
some pr eee that not a triflin 
one.. He could never have destin 
this for me, in return for my attend- 
ance on him. No—I was reluctantly 
forced to draw this hardly-to-be-con- 
tested inference, that it had been chan- 
ged on its way from his palace.—Proh / 
Greca fides 


At eleven o'clock, I set off with four 
horses, for the guide, or Tartar, bear- 
pu Agel Pacha's firman, the driver, my- 

, and the lu 
. afternoon we reached the caravansary 
at the head ofthe plain. We were then 
carried by the rascally guide, who was 
resolved, in virtue of his firman, to 
plunder the unfortunate Greeks, out 


Fisit-to Ali Pacha. 


, alleging the peremptory orders. 


. At two in the 
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of the direct route, to a village on the 
left, which we did not reach till sunset. 
The way had been rugged ; but I was 
compensated in some measure by the 
fine views of the plains on either side ; 
and in one of these the village stood. 
The Greek Papa (priest) was summon- 
ed ; and a violent contest ensued be- 
tween him and the guide, as to what 
the villagers should furnish us licensed 
travellers. The repast, which consisted 
of a sheep roasted whole, with a large 
provision of wine, bread, &c., was not 
Teady till past ten o'clock, when I had 
become so sulky as to refuse the parta- 
king of it. I had already wrapped my- 
self in my cloak, my bedding not being 
at hand, and, covered with a few hur- 
dles, the only expedient I could find to 
shelter myselfagainst the piercing cold, 
had deposited my weary limbs in a cor- 
ner of the out-house, or barn, in which 
we were lodged. In the meantime, the 
guide and his riotous companions feast- 
ed till past midnight. e proceede 
in the morning, soon after day-break, 
and at nine o'clock reached the “ Five 
Wells," having thus lost by our devie 
ous course at least five hours, without 
reckoning what particularly concerned 
me, the purchased comforts I might . 
have found at the caravansary. But it 
was the policy, as will be seen, of the 
subtle Tartar, to keep my hand out of 
my pocket, while he made the Greeks 
the paymasters-general of the expedi- 
tion. 

Having crossed the mountains, in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Arta, 
which made a difference of about six 
miles, he led us round the marshes to 
the extremity of the bridge leading to 
the town. Here we halted ; and I was 
given to o ey pue most ex- 
pressive signs, that, this being a con- 
venient dinner hour, we should visit 
the Greek monastery at the entrance, 
and see what good — the monks 
might in their bounty rd us. I was 





* I did not then suspect, however, that I should have such a call as was made on me 


at Malta, nearly three years after, in the summer of 1812. I fell in with the Albanian 
Consul, who told ifie tliat an old friend of mine was staying at his house, and was very 
anxious to see me. This was no other than Signor Colovo, the Pacha’s prime interpre- 
ter, pimp,-and confidential — Having first touched, in my interview with him, 
on his present indisposition, he asked me whether I could procure for him—no doubt 
for his master’s use—a subtile poison of unfailing efficacy, which could be administered 
without suspicion. As the Signor spoke French with a very bad aceent, I pretended 
not to understand him, and made him repeat his question half a dozen times, when I 
told him at length, that in some countries, in Italy, for example, what he was in quest of 
might be found ; but that the English doctors, however they might kill sometimes, nevor 
did it intentionally, and were therefore not provided with the secret. He had, he said, 
lately visited most of the ports of Sicily, and had inquired after it without success. 
' VoL. XIII. i 3U 


Esa 
resolved, however, to direct to 
'Salahora in his despite ; and he, to 
punish mefor my refractory behaviour, 
refused me the bread and wine I soli- 
cited at the village we next came to. 
‘Since I had left Jannina, save a small 
slice of the driver's loaf, and a cup of 
water, I had taken no refreshment. 
On reaching another village, a new 
contention arose between him and a 
Greek peasant, who appeared to me to 
intimate that he cared as little for the 
Pacha as for the holder of his firman. 
The latter was resolved, however, to 
fill his corn-sacks, and he succeeded 
to his wish. While this was passing, 
the driver, in recruiting his saddle- 
"bags, drew from one of them two bot- 
tles of excellent wine, which the gal- 
‘lant Colonel had provided for me with- 
eut my knowl ge Seated .on the 
grass, with the driver's brown loaf in 
one hand, and his cup in the other, I 
made a voluptuous feast, which brought 
me, at sunset, in good condition to Sa- 


ora. 
Early in the morning of the 16th, I 
‘embarked on the gulf, and reached 
Prevesa just in time, for the Secretary 
was then making his last packages to 
join the Belle Poole frigate, waiting 
‘off the port. My first care was to en- 
my old friend Signor Biencardi, 
e interpreter, to help me to scold the 
‘scoundrel of a Tartar. I stormed, ra- 
ved, and gesticulated, pretending, al- 
though in high humour, to be in a 
most outrageous passion; while m 
‘mouth-piece entered into the neces- 
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lanations, to 
et Ph of the b 
not only denied the miscreant a certifie 
cate of good conduct, but took from 
him the firman he was to shew on his 
Hum s ped d in its stead 
with & flea, whi am persusded 
buzzed in his ear all the way to £an- 
nina. 

At nine o'clock we embarked it the 
Pacha’s boat, and reached the frigate 
at sunset. From her we were 
ferred on the 19th, to his 
brig, the Redwing, bound to 
She was commanded by an old mes» 
mate of mine, who kept her in 
highest order ; and this gave rise to a 
curious incident at Syracuse, where 
we touched on our way. One of the 
individuals who make themselves use- 
ful in the case of arrivals, came along- 
side, and finding that we were neither 
from a hed touch 


ing the pratique-master, whom be 
a scorn patito, Uu his Vis 

board, and in 
vessel in his Britannic Majesty's ser- 
vice. The old man 
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eAertved 


From beatded Magi in the Chakdee lands.” 


_ We are exceedingly sorry to say that 
this is a very dull volume, and that we 
fear its effect will be, to destroy alto- 
gether the remains of that very amiable 
reputation which the author gained by 
‘his first production, and which every 
‘succeeding effort of his pen has been 
very sensibly diminishing. The ** Dra- 
“matic Scenes" were really pretty things 
—they were close imitations—but they 
pretended to nothing more, and they 
were executed with lightness, on the 
whole, and with grace. There were 
a vast number of blemishes, to be sure 
'—eillynesses and affectations beyond all 


Flood of Thessaly, p. 4S. 
bounds—but these were indications of 
true feeling, and the publie were fn a 
good humour, and every one h $0 
much improvement, that nobody was 
willing to say any thing harsh or se- 
vere, lest he should wound a spirit thst 
seemed to be a delicate one, and dis- 
courage an ambition that seemed to be 
moderate and gentle. 

What has been the result ? Mr Prot- 
ter has published three or four books 
since—every one more ambitious than 
the other, and every one feebler than 
the other. His romance of Marcian 


Colonna was totally uninteresting, and 





wall. 8vo. 


© The Flood of Thessaly, The Girl of Provence, and ether Poems. By Bany Can- 
London, Colburn and Co. 1823. A 
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fell stilj-born from the —— 
Airandola was puffed hy all the tongues 
and all the -pens of all the Cockneys, 
and in the course of a few weeks took 
its quiet place on the same shelf with 
the Tobins, the Hayneses, and the 
Shields—en utter feilure-indeed, in 
spite of all Mr Elliees-chatter about 
** the appalling apparition." We be- 
lieve there was another volume subse- 
quent to this ; but, if so, we have for- 
gotten every thing about it, even its 
name: and we venture to: proph 
that the present affair will be as total- 
ly hors de combat ere another month or 
two be over. 
We give Mr Procter's books a month 
or two of law, because we — 
well aware that he has allied him 
with the glorious army of the Gentle- 
men Of The Press, in such a way, that 
we shall be sure to see him quoted and 
lauded in daily, weekly, and monthly 
columns, for about that time. We 
think, to speak moderately, that there 
are not many newspapers in exist- 
gace to which he himself does not oc- 
casionally contribute. We have de- 
tected him over and over again in works 
so obscure, that our chief wonder was 
and is, what inducement he could have 
with them. But 


Jine of his gets him a paragraph, every 
ph a page. He is trumpeted 
before he appears in mysterious 
hints :—'* The literary circles begin to 
be impatient for Ben Cornwall's new," 
&c. ** It is whispered that Corn- 
wall’s forthcoming," &c. and then out 
comes it, and the crack bits are kept, 
ready eet up, we almost think, in 
same types, and sent about from one 
printing-office to another, until the 
public eye is quite sickened with their 
xepetition. But what is the end of it all? 
«Does any body read Barry Cornwall ? 
-Does any body remember any three 
eonsecutive linesof bis? —Did any mor- 
ta] — even dream of quoting him? 
— 9, 
. The truth of the whole matter is, 
that Barry Cornwall is not a vigorous- 
minded man, and that no man without 
gtrong and vigorous intellect need 
hope to make any sort of serious and 
ing impression upon this age. This 
is not a time when people are to be put 
off with sweet and dainty little — 
Irettyisms are past—we want i 
strong exciting food, and disdain kick- 
shaws—-we want rich generous wines, 
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and the nicest negus in the work] will 
eo eri ing. This is the 
age Marmion, and Waverley, and 
Childe Harold, and Don Juan, and 
Ruth, and Laodomia, and the ancient 
Mariner, and Basil, and De Montfort, 
and Sir Eustace Gray, and Peter Grimes 


—we will be content with nothing but _/ 


powerful passion—(nomatter how gen- 
tle, but it must be powerful in its 
sort }—and masculine intellect. We de- 
mand these—and if we have them, we 
are comparatively indifferent about the 
forms under which they are embodied 
—but if we have them not, all the rest 
goes for nothing—mere moonshine.— 
The world is grown too old to be amu- 
sed with mere trifles—and, above all, it 
is grown far too severe to be amused 
with mere imitations and centos.— 
Whereas, if the truth must be told, 
Barry Cornwall is made up altogether V 
-of imitations, and centas, and ** most 
vile affectation." 

We would not, for the world, use a 
man, who, with all his weakness, seems 
to be amiable and well-disposed, with 
any thing approaching to severity.— 
But—Itisno kindness to tell a man who 
is not a Poet, that he is one—and none 
to tell a man who is a small Poet, that 
he is a great one. Our opinion is, that 
no Poet will thrive in these days but 
a = Poet. The immense accu- 
mulation of books has been rendering, 
and will continue every day to render, 
us more and more fastidious. We have 

itively no room for any thing that 

ìs even within cry of mediocrity. We 
are surrounded by a cycle of splendid 
igantic geniuses, who are all in the 
prime of their days, and likely to pro- 
duce better works, ere they die, Dan 
even the best they have yet given us: 
Nobody need dream of being noticed 
for caracolling it upon a little pet cob, 
in the midst of these men of might, 
mounted on their horses of war, ca- 
reering with their knightly lances, and 
making the sky echo with their spirit- 
stirring shouts.— The English of all 
which 1s, that Mr Barry Cornwall had 
much better give up the trade—or, at 
least, give up all expectation of making 
his fortune in it, We speak calmly what 
we feel sincerely. Mr Barry Cornwall 
is a man of an degunt min , and there 
have been times in which he — 
have for something consider- 
poe t — times — ours— 
and his st oetising has no more 
chance iia competition with what it 
now must compete with, than a single 
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Indfan weaver, with his two or three 
neat little ivory sticks and shuttles, 
would have in competing with the stir 
and tumult of a town fall of steam-en- 


es. 
8 So much for things in general—As 
to the octavo now in our eye, what 
is it made up of? Is there any new, 
or any powerful, or any pathetic, ex- 
hibition of human nature in it ? —No. 
—Is there any interesting or skilful 
sag igen o ee 
Ys there any story r—No.—Any pas- 
sion No Allis frigid, and all is 
fantastic—old ideas decked out with 
"mighty pother, and looking as old as 
the hills in spite of it all—not one 
single image but what is either as 
hackneyed as possible, or as coldly ab- 
eurd as possible—not one single phrase 
that carries tbe least stamp of pith 
upon it—no thought—no intellect —a 
laborious straining after the classical 
in the midst of a profound ignorance 
of the — of antiquity—pedantic 
names of Gods and Goddesses and 
‘Stars and Planets—fine piet words— 
endless descriptions without one touch 
that thrills and stays—a miserable 
omission wherever there toas room for 
something, and nothings spun out ad 
‘nauseam—and everywhere a phraseo- 
logy so ridiculously affected, that really 
one pities the poor printers—Aand not 
the less: so assuredly, because they 
happen.to be the printers of the John 
Bull 1i—4Aeu / quantum ! 

It is not — to dwell upon 
such affaire—but since we have men- 
tioned the book (and we daresay it is 
the last of the same hand that will 
ever engage our attention at all) we 
may perhaps as well enter into a few 
particulars, just to give our readers 
their fill of it at once. 

The first hundred pages, then, are oc- 
cape with ** The Flood of Thessaly.” 
—This is neither more nor less than a 
most silly amplification of one of the 
most silly and absurd of all those fables, 
under which the fancy of heathenism 
had been pleased to clothe the simple 
sublimity of the great catastrophe of 
the world—the deluge. We eall the 
story of Pyrrha and Deucalion a silly 
one—because the main incident—the 
re-creation of the race of man by means 
of flinging atones over the left shoul- 
` der, is a —— affair at Aras best. 
But what is signify to Mr Berry 
Cornwall ?—'The — craze of the 
Cockneys at present, is to be Greekish 
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LMay, 
—and:we are excessively: sorry tó suy, 
that though Mr cornwell has talents 
that render him quite unworthy of be- 
ing so, he in many other perticdlers be- 
sides this, sympathizes too closely with 
the li Leigh the First. Greekish 
he will be—he will rave about 

** Apollo, and Mercurius, and the reat." 


He will not see the moon without 
thinking of Endymion ** tbe Latmi- 
an," or * the Latmos boy," for that, 
we think, is the more favourite phra- 
seology.—He, too, will make up his 
jumble about Juno ** the Great Sky 
Queen,"—Dido ** the Sad Carthage 
Queen,"—Chaos, and Tempe, and 
* Saturnus Old," and Phonix, and 
Sphinx, ** whose words perplexed the 
wits of Thebes,” and Behemoth, 


«« Vast birth ! (almost a Fable)” 


(Oh ! for a stone bow to shoot -you 
between a pair of your own brackets, 
Master Batry,)—and ** Lacedemonian 
Helen," and “ Tian Priam,” and 
*€ Thessalian Pyrrha.” ; 

Mr Barry Cornwall must really ex- 
cuse our freedom, —we do think that 
this new sort of classical poetry is with- 
out exception the most exquisite trash 
that was ever attempted to be foisted 
down the throatsof reasonable animals. 
Good God! isit Milton they are think- 
ing of? Are they really dreaming of 
Paradise Lost, and Comus and Lyci- 
das ?—But to argue on such a sub- 
ject is out of the question.—If a per- 
son ignorant, intensely ignorant, of 
the spirit of antiquity, and antique 
mythology, and anti poetry, is 
once fairly in a state of mind that ad- 
mits of his harbouring, for one single 
moment, the notion that he can write 
one single line about Greek gods and 
goddesses, that shall not be either mi- 
serable common-place, or more miser- 
able affectation—he is quite beyond 
our reach—it is quite in vain to thi 
of convincing him into his senses again 
—we have done with him ; and yet, 
what do we see when we look around, 
or rather, what do we hear?— Leigh 
‘Hunt, Rimini Hunt himself, transle- 
ting Theocritus ; yea, translating Ho- 
mer; John Keats celebrati i 
of the Ephesians ; and Barry wall 
tripping up old Ovidius Naso by the 
heels with his edition of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha.—‘‘ Truly, these are no- 
table signs of the times." 

Willthese gentlemen but give them- 
selves the trouble to reflect a little? 


Diana . ` 


row. 


heard ere now, and if net, we now tell 
them, that the spirit of the Greek fa- 
bles is a thing essentially Greek ; that 
‘even the. Latin Poets made but a poor 
hand of these matters, when they, ad- 
mirable Greek scholars as they were, 
dared to meddle with them. 
and Juno, “ the Sky 
** Apolloand Mercurius, and the rest,” 
are but cold creatures, even in Virgil 
and Horace.—It is in the strains of 
Homer and his lineal descendants 
alone, that they live, and breathe, and 
have their BEING. . Milton is almost 
the only men of modern times, who has 
been able to make even a few pint- 
ing allusions to that, mythology have 
any thing of the living appearance and 
strong power of . But in all the 
rest of the classical — Italian, 
French, German, and English, all 
alike—the Fin has failed utterly. It 
is dead, and will not be re-animated ; 
or, at least, there must be some very 
— acl of ager ipe from Bar- 
ornwall or any of his compeers. 
31 One of the ** fine bits" that we have 
already seen quoted and re-quoted from 
** The Flood of Thessaly, is the de- 
scription of the wedding night of Pyr- 
rha and Deucalion. Let us look at it. 


* At last they wed : No voice of parent 
i spoke 
Ungentle words which now too often mar 
life's pied fair passion: then no gods of 


sway'd with bitter tyranny =‘ 
doni the heart. . Love's rule 
: . was free, 

(Banging th through boundless air and happy 


en 
And earth) when Pyrrha wed the Titan's 
son. 
—The winds sang at their nuptial gentle 


Usarpin ine 
‘That 


tunes. 
And roses open'd, on whose crimson hearts 
"The colour of love is stamp'd ; and odours 


rare 
‘Came steaming from the morn-awakening 
flow 


ert, 

-Which then forgot to close: Thessalian 
pipes 

Were heard in vallies; and from thickets 
green 

The — peep'd delighted, then drew 
b , 


ac 
And shouted through the glades: Wood 


i nymphs lay then: 

‘Beside the banks of running rivers, glad 
For once tohearthe shepherd’s simple songs 
‘Aad ay a pleasant strife that night was 
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Qn osten reed and pastoral 

Beneath the mild eye of the quiet moon. 
** Joy to Pandora's child ! Supreme delight 
To UN grat Titan’s son {all shouted 


forth ; 

** Joy !" aud the words went tbrough the 
far vales sounding, 

And through the forests tall, and over hills 

And delis, where slumberous melancholy 
streams 


Awoke and gave an echo. In dark waods 
The wild horse started from his midnight 


. Sleep, l 
And shook his mane and shrilly spoke 
aloud. l 

The nightingale lay silent in the leaves, 
For joy was grief to her: the timorous 
8 


cep 
Were — and the backward-glancing 
Lay close; and scarce the wild deer stirr’d 
the fern.” ; 


Now, on this passage we have two 
or three things to remark ; first, it is 
qae ridiculous for Barry to say, that 
this Thessalian wedding was consum- 
mated in thegolden age, when ** Love's 
rule was free," and so many other fine 
things took place, —since, according to 
himself, in the very next page, the times 
were so bad, that ere this very couple 
had been married long enough to have 
more than one child, the wickedness 
of this very Thessaly grew toso hide- 
ous a height as to make Jupiter inflict 
a deluge. 


*« Men grew degenerate ; women sank 


; EL. $ 
And childhood lost its smile, and age its 
claim 


To honour, Jove upon his skiey throne 
Heard now no incense rise, no prayer, no 


thanks ; 
But, in their stead, commotions that shook 


towns, 
Curses and vain defiance laughing loud : 
And black sbominations and foul thoughts 
Were bred and nourish’d, till the heart 
became 
as with a plague.——- 
hen Falsehood first was known, lean Aya- 
rice, Hate, 


.Hot Vengeance, and the virgin’s ravish- 


ment, 
Cunning, and Theft ; and Murder stalk'd 


abroad, 
Till sleep forsook the night, and Fear was 
1 


‘Such sin was never done nor stain beheld 
‘Through wide creation since the world be- 


gan 
Save when Jehovah shot his fiery rain 
Down on Gomorrah, and that city razed 


„And ruin'd, and its tenants all destroy’ d. 
15 


AM 
Jones Me Sn, and o’er his forehead 


rge 
aes oa an the world is seen) 
here passed s shadow of a storm,” &c. &e. 


The Reader will remark the fine 
taste of introducing JzuovAu aud Go- 
MORBAH, as illustrative of the doings of 
Jove in regard to Tuxssarv. This 
truly is to be a classical poet.——A lit- 
tle further on, we have Mr Barry, with 
similar propriety of feeling, introdue 
cing ** Red Pandemonium,” and 
— de Peers a all 

oss’d on waterp, and bewailing 

Their frightfull fall.” 
And in a subsequent passage we have 
“Barr Cor ail thought, tha beca 
ornw ought, that use 
John Milton, in his Christian Epic, 
introduced allusions to many of the 
fables of the Heathen Mythology, there 
would be no harm in reversing the 
matter, and he, writing in the person 
of a Greek Bard, has the noble auda- 
city to borrow his similitudes from the 
Bible. But, alas! Mr- Corn- 
wall, this excuse will not pass. Mil- 
ton had taken care to vindicate his 
classical allusions, by identifying the 
heathen gods of Greece with the de- 
mons of his hell.—His Aponts even is 
'THAMMUZ, &c. But you have no link. 
You are sorely in want of a simile, 
end you take it from a world, the least 
mention of which destroys the whole 
substance of your own groundwork— 
blows the affair at once into the air. As 
for the, y impious effect of your in- 
troduction of JezROovAH — to 
Jovz—another deity, f , Work- 
ing in another place in the same st 
with yours—a brother ** sky god, — 
it is enough to fill one with feelings 
more painful than any mere Cockney- 
ism could ever create.— But if you 
were to illustrate the Flood of Thessaly 
from the Bible, really one should have 
thought you could have bad no ocea- 
«ion to ti 
by fire, when you had the whole world 
destroyed by water, in the same iden- 
tical Book of Genesis.—The whole of 
this mistake shews how utterly absurd 
are your pretensions to the assumption 
of a Greekisb face. 

But to return to our Thessalian wed- 
fing-—Tbe whole of the uproar you 
deseribc as going on among the ** Syl- 
vans," tho ** weed nympbs," &e. is 
bórrowed from two lines of Virgil ; and 
the amplifieations o£ the presumptuous 


, a city destroyed 
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modern bave no effect bnt that.of weak- 

ening the spirit of the original 

e — Dido Dax et Trojanes enamn- 
om 


Connubiis: summeque ulularunt vertice 
Nymphe.’ i 
Barry Cornwall was at Harrow scheol 
for a while—eo he may have remem- 
bered the Latin ; or he may have read 
the same thing in Dryden—but that is 
of no consequence. The only addition 
ef the least merit is the circumstence 
of the horse shaking his mane, and 
neighing in honour of the nupti 
Now it so — u for 
Barry, that there is a picture by 
sin, representing the scene of Dide 
and Æneas in the cave. A horse, reer- 
ing and — wildly, stands in the 
fore-ground of this picture, just oppe- 
tite to the dark mouth of cavern, 
wherein the Dux Trojanus is occupied. 
The prints from this picture are eom- 
mon enough ; and perhaps one of them 
adorns the very patiour where a certain 
patent lamp and servant in green live- 
once excited so much admiration m 
he breast of a certain hater of 
alities, who has likened Mr Mudford 
of the Courier to a bundle of ho- 
siery—celled John Murray ** down- 


looking"—Lord Wellington ** hook- 


so—though, to be sure, the ** niherin" 
of Wattie the Idiot at his bride's win- 
dow, when the foot-washing was goi 
forward in our friend Galt's admirable 
* Entail,” may have ted it ; or, 
perhaps, both the Poet and the Novel- 
ist drew from the same source. 
Asa whole, Mr Cornwall’s W 

Night isa decided failure. Virgil is re- 
pone an affair t not mere- 
y with a d Æneas,” but ra 
a great an ca 
fate of nations ee | of — 
in that moment of guilty passion ; and 
as Milton makes the sky ** some 
few sad drops," in sympathy with the 
fall of Adam and Eve, so Virgil fears not 
to depict the whole of Elemental Na- 
ture, as fearfully conscious of the dai 
of the ** Spelunca.” But why all 
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tumult ín Thessaly, because Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, two respectable young 
people, whose marriage had not been 
opposed in the slightest particular by 
friends or fortune, are fairly united in 
love and happiness? ** Winds," “ flow- 
ers,” “ pipes," “sylvans,” ** nymphe,” 
** oeten reeds,” “ pastoral instruments," 
** pleasant strifes,” ** mild eyes,” < sn- 
preme delight," ** words sounding," 
forests tall," ** streams," ** echo," 
and *' slumbrous melancholy,"—every 
thing agog! The horse neighs, the 
sheep are silent —the “ backward glan- 
cing” hate lies close, and the deer's 
horns scarcely agitate the bramble-ber- 
rie& And why, why does the horse 
neigh, while the politer sheep keep si- 
lence? Why is the nightingale still, 
and why is “ joy grief to her”? W 
doth the hare lie close, and why d 
the stag refrain from bounding ?--- 
hades ?-—simply because Deucalion and 
* Thessalian Pyrrha” are wedded and 
bedded, 
* And kisses press'd on glistening 
‘with dew. i 


Well, and what is the result? Within 
the year, 
** One fair infant, while 


Oa he young mother’s swelling breast it - 


Lay like a flower,” &c. 

L'Observe, by the way, the propriety 
of the sputter s swelling "— that was 
the effect of the milk. Exact and ex- 


cellent delineator ! Joy to thee, Barry 


Cornwall !'] : 
And then, as we have seen above 

“ the times are rank" in Thessaly, and 
Jove resolves on a deluge ; and he calls 
to Neptune, and ** the brother of Jove" 
hears ; and he calls to Boreas and Aus- 
ter, and so forth ; and there is a storm, 
-and it is described through almost all 


the rest of the entitled ** The 
Flood of Th ." All the Thessa- 
lians are dro except Pyrrha 


and Deucalion—even their infant is 


-eattle, discusses the loss of the onl 
-ebild of Deucalion and Pyrrha in this 
short and simple fashion ^- 


« — upon the loftiest summit 
Denealien laboured thro’ the dusky day, 
‘Completing as he might his floating raft ;” 
(not fibating just yet, however,) 
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^ And Pyrrha, shelter’d in a cave, be 


wailed ‘ 
Her child, which perished.” 


Her child which perished ! that’s all— 
a mere allusion to the ** sleeping flower 
upon the swelling breast."—And then 
immediately afterwards a hundred lines 
all on end about the Horses of the At- 
lantic Ocean—the hissing of ** sea-an« 

ls," (mark the jumble again,) and 
the choking of the moles, and the stif- 
ling of the mammoths ! 

After this, we have & great deal of 
very tolerable description of the hide- 
ous shapes in which human selfishness 
chews itself, when a great universal evil 
overshadows and overwhelms all the 
better feelings. —But these verses have 
one sad defect—there is not one new 
idea in them. The world possessed 
four terrific pictures of that sort, execu 
ted by Thucydides, Lucretius, Boccag- 
tio, and Defoe :—1In'the works of these 
-men we have long been familiar with 
ail the herrors which Mr Cornwall has 


he lays his in the time . 
Make allowance for this little c 


— of hearts, not one trait was 
conceived by Mr William Procter. 
Things go on in the old way. Jove 
“ the sky god,” is at last satisfied —the 
rain stops, —Pyrrha and Deucalion are 
thrown ashore—they go to a temple— 
Themis is sitting there—She bids them 
throw stones over their shouldera—the 
do 80, and every stone becomes a chil 
—in short, Cornwall tells the old tale 
into its minutest iculars ; — and 
then concludes his Poem, with a vision 
which Deucalion sees the night after 
- human race has been thus resto- 


The vision is of course a mere iml- 
tation of ull the other visions—Mfilton's 
— Tasso’s — Ariosto's — Camoens s ~= 
&c. &c.—In a word, Deucalion sees a 
phantasmagoriacal shadow of what, at- 
cording to the 4 of this great 
critic and poet, the hi of 
the ancient world, and more especially 
of Greece—And what is this ?— Why, 
—— to neither E^ nor less, 
than a most proof, thet Barry 
Cornwall is as ignorant of the most 
common matters of cbronology amd 
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topography, as he is of those more fm- 
portant matters in which his lament- 
able deficiency has already been more 
than abundantly exposed.—Thebes, 
Memphis—Babylon—Priam —Homer 
— Zoroaster, and the Magi—Athens— 


« Not Athens alone; but Thebes and 
Macedon, 
Corinth and Sparta, and the rest.” 


** Great Poets," —** Grave-eyed Philo- 
sophers,"—Cadmus, 


tc: With those wondrous letters in his 
hand." 


(Cadmus with his alphabet so | 
after Homer and his 8 ! Good I — 
‘Amphion—Linus— eus, ** Thra- 
cian Shepherd"—(all there too after 
‘Homer and Cadmus)—Alexander the 
Great, and Bu Exi So- 
vrates,"—** Pythagoras," assu~ 
‘red, gentle reader, we adhere exactly 
to Batry's own order,) ** Praxiteles,” 
—'* Phidias," — Leonidas—Archime- 
des—JZEschylus, Sophocles and Euri- 
pides— Demosthenes—Epicurus, and 
‘Alcibiades -leaning on  Epicurus's 
shoulder, (N.B. Alcibiades was dead 
near a hundred years ere Epicurus was 
born ; but Barry was dreaming somé- 
‘thing about Socrates) —'* And then"— 
to conclude this strange eventful his- 
tory— 

4t And Pericles then, and then Aspasia came, 
Whose me study, by some Eastern 


Had paled is cheek; but filled her eyes 
with thought !"— 
The vision and the slee 

adorns being gone, Deucalion o 

his eyes and ** bathes his flushed fore- 
head in the awakening light," and sees 
Pyrrha, ‘ fairest of earth’s visions 
stil," bending over him—and every- 
where reden Eu E 
divine— to the it 

phic impression he had thrown off 
overnight )}—and flowers and fruits, and 
* azure waters," and “ forest walks.” 
It is in the “ awakening light" of 
dawn that he sees all these things, and 
yet next sentence he is surrounded by 
* the sunset silence, —and yet two 
sentences lower down the page .- 


t The amorous sun 
Comes darting from his orb !"— 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, surrounded 
by ¢heir ‘comely stone brood, stand 
enjeying all this,- while 


which it 
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-story of a poor 


-if he had been 


"world's history 


LAMsy, 


** Eagles and-dova™ - 
invoking, it would appear, not Themis, 
but ** the laughter-loving queen,” 


st Paired in the ether—and the branching 
. stag 

Fled from his shadow on the grass green 

' plain—. 

O golden hours ! O world now stain’d with 
crime, : 

Immaculate then,—methinks thy perfect 

: fame 

Should live in song ! Methinks some bard, 
whose heart 


Traces its courage to Promethean veina, 
Should boild in lasting verse, firmer than 


. mine, 
Deucalion's story (upon Delphi's steep 


Saved from the watery waste) 
woe." 


And so—end with such modesty, con- 
clades ** The Flood of Thessaly; 3 


Poem, by Barry Cornwall." 


The next in place and dignity, is an 
effusion called “ the Girl of Presence” 
Everybody remembers the newspaper 

young woman falling 
in love with the statue of Apollo, while 
it stood in the Louvre, gezing on it, 
flinging flowers upon its pedestal, co- 
vering it with her shawl—in short, be- 
ing very warm, and var wild, and 
ing mad, and dying. Mr Cornwall 
thought fit to e. this » which 
he met with, it seems, in Co non 
Lunacy, the subject of a poem ; and he 
bably meant that the should 
the very ideal of usiasm and 
frenzy. As it is, it appears to us thet 
the aair savours more of the drivelling 
of idiotey than of the of madness. 

If Mr Cornwall known: any- 
thing of the ancients, he would have 
been aware that they had a story very 


and Pyrrha's 


-nearly the sanie as 


.&: young 
mah who fell in love with a statue of 
Venus, and was found dead one mom- 
ing in her temple. And at any rate, 
of any sort of 
taste, lie would have perceived, that if 
a poem were to be written upon such 
a story at all, the scene of it had much 
better be laid in Greece or Sicily, than 
in modern France—in the Louvre, du- 


‘ring the reign of the Emperor Napo- 


leon. Girls may go mad at any time, 
and in any place—and it may be so, 
although makes no allusion to 
itin his * ee Perils of Woman," 
that some girls; in the course of the 
, have gone mad for 
the love not of: flesh and blood, but of 
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marble. But , surely, it would 
have been much more like truth and 


nature and poetry, to depict such a 


fever as this ing over a young and 
Greaming virgins mind, in the days 
when a statue of Apollo was something 
more than a mere piece of art—when 
Apollo was a God, and his form in mar- 

was not admired only, but adored, 
virginibus puerisque, sane as well es 
insane 


Aristotle said long ago, thet a story 
might be true, and yet be so improba- 
ble, that it ought not to be made the 
subject of a poem. Now, that a young 
French lady should, at a ball and sup- 
per, given about the year 1810, have 
chosen to fall in love, not with any of 
the young Freneh gentlemen who were 
dancing end sighing about her, but 
with <‘ Phæbus Apollo,” “ King Apol. 
Jo," “ Great Apollo,” this certainly is, 
"d all things that ever beh imagined, 
the most im bable. i Corn. 
wall had reprecented — 
Catholic girl of twelve or thirteen, some 
inveterate chewer of chalk and Cha- 
teaubriand, as falling in love with some 
beautiful picture of St.John, or King 
Solomon, one could have pardoned it ; 
bnt he was resolved to have another 
touch at : 

** Apollo, and Mercurius, and the rest.” 
And here is our. * Provence Maid," 
alias Mademoiselle de Varenne, wild all 
over about *' Elysium!” and “ Daph- 
ne!" and ** Thetis !" and the ** Peer 
Archer !" and the “ skiey secrets and 
right signs !" 

Nothing can be more cold and Cock- 
meyish than the affectation of such 
‘verses as these.—[ N. B. We have un- 
derlined the epithets white and skiey, 
because they occur ad nauseam in eve- 
ry page of this production. We have 
€t white creature," and “ white des- 
pair," and “ white side," and “ white 
fonds,” and God knows how many more 
white things ; and every thiug that has 
the most remote eonnection with ,air 
or sky,-is, in our friend's phraseology, 
di skiey, —“ skiey stars,” '* skie 
gods,” ' skiey winds," *' skiey clouds,” 
** skiey dreams," and “ skiey sto- 
xies "j— | 


To ]— fair Io !—thou didst dearly eam, 
after wanderings and transformed houra, 
lave ef Jove.— Fair Eva! thou didat 
‘burn 
Selfmartyr'd in thy green Provencal 


“bowers, 
Consumed to dust before A pollo’s powers, 
Vor. XIII. 
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Both fell from too much love. —6 west wo- 
man, stil 

Is thy love-harvest fill'd with se ranch ill ? 

** That night of revelry the victim's mind 

Shook n its height $ reason and clear 
thought 

P usd and her soul awhile grew 

Seared by ie light of love, and wandering 


sought 
Its way through perilous regions now for- 


T haunts of death and life, and the 
throng'd way 
Of dexkness,--to insufferable day, 


‘¢ That night she lay within her silken nest, 
White creature, dreaming till the golden 


dawn 
When Phebus, shaking off his skiey rest, 
Descended. Trembling, like a frighted 


fawn, 
She lay, bewilder’d pale :—The orient 


morn 
Wept, and the Hours blush'd scarlet, and 
the array 
Of Heaven, (stars, moon, and clouds,) 
were swept away. 


** No presence in the o’er-arching vault was 
seen 


Save bis, Apollo's; who, unlike a God, 
Quitted his flery height, and on the green 
Starr'd kirp white haycinths and daisies, 


And wheresoe'er he stepp’d, the flushing 
sod 


Threw flowers from out its heart, and from 
her room 

Came odours, like the heliotrope’s per- 
fume." 

The scene in the Louvre is so ex- 
quisite a contrast to all this, that we 
would fain give it entire. It begins, 
however, thus : 

« There is a story :—-thest some lady came 
To Paris; and while she—('tis years ago !) 
Was gazing at the marbles, and the fame 
Of colour which threw out a sunset glow, 
A tall girl entered, with staid steps and 


slow, 
The immortal hall where Phebus stood 


army i " 
In stone,—and started back, trembling, 
dismay’ 


*€ Yetatill shelook'd, though mute,.and her 
clear eye dü 
Fed on the image till a rapture grew, 
Chasing the cloudy fear that hover'd nigh, 
„Anf filling with soft light her blue; 
And still she trembled, for a pleasure new 
Thrill'd her young veins, stammering 
accents ran 
‚Ovar her. tongue, as thus her speech began : 
* Apollo! King Apollo !—art thou here? 
Art thou indeed — ae 
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Then féllowa a description of the sta- 
tue, borrowed half from a prize-poem 
by (we believe) Mr Milman, and half 
from Childe Harold ; and then Miss 
de Varennes’s lunacy is described— 
very elegantly, we must allow—as 
consisting of, among other elements, 


« Lust! and THE DREAD oF DEATH! 
and WHITE Despair !" 


And then comes the conclusion in this 
strain: 


€t — Time past: and when that German 
Again "E is eh h tands 

in to Paris, where the image s , 
(It was in August, and the hot sun-flame 
Shot through the windows)—midst the 


gazing bands 
She sought for her whose white-beseeching 
hands 
Spoke so imploringly before the stone, 
(The Provence girl)—she ask'd ; but she 
was gone. 


« Whither none knew ;—Some said that 
she would come . 
Always at morning with her blooming 


store, ! 

And gaze upon the marble, pale and 
dumb, : 

But that, they thought, the tender worship 
wore 

The girl to death ; for o'er her eyes, and o'er 

Her paling cheek, hues like the grave were 


spread : 
And one at last knew further ;—She was 
dead. 


*t She died, mad as the winds, —diad as the 


sea 

Which rages for the beauty of the moon, 

Mad as the poet is whose fancies fice 

Up to the stars to claim some boundless 
boon, 

Mad as the forest when the tempests tune 

Their breath to song and shake its leafy 


pride, 
Yet trembling like its shadows :—So she 
died. 


* She died at morning, when the gentle 
streams 
.Of day = peering through the far east 


s 

And diat casis light which wrought her 
maddening dreams, 

Brought back her mind. She woke with 


te cry 
And in the light she loved she wish'd to 
e im 
She perish'd, when no more she could en- 
dure, 


Hallow'd before it, like a martyr pure.” 


Of the “ Letter of Boccaccio, ’ which 
fills the next forty pages, we must he 
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LMey, 
contented with observigg, that it is 
infinitely duller than even The -Flood 


of Thessaly, and, if ible, a more 
affected production than even Made- 
moiselle de Varenne. It is a bed imi- 
tation of Byron's ** Lament of Tasso," 
which is an indifferent imitation of 
Goethe’s ** Torquato Tasso.” The 
reader will admire the naive absurdity 
of the preface : 


** An the following ‘ Letter’ involves a 
few particulars of the early life of the fa- 
mous Italian novelist, i£ may be as well to 
state brigfy whut arc and what are not 
facts!!! 

** Of Giovanni Boccaccio, the great au- 
thor of the * Decameron,’ little seems to be 
known. (Not much in Cockaigne certain. 
ly.)—He was born at Certal (or Fio. 
rence,) about the year 1313, and when he 
arrived at manhood, was, according te 
some accounts, placed under the law pro- 
fessor Cino de Pistoia. His father dying 
soon after, Boccaccio gave himeelf up to 
poetry, and studied the classics and 
the sciences with great cfcct. He himself 
says, in one of his letters, (to Petrarch, I 
believe,) that he was the means of introdu- 
cing the Greck language into Etruria!!! 

«8 The circumstance of Boccaccio having 
led a dissolute life at Florence, and having 
been reproved by a Carthusian friar, are 
stated as facts, if I recollect > in 
Mrs Dobson's Life of Petrarch ! ! ! and that 
he was intimate with the famous lover ef 
Laura, is known to all. The story which I 
have admitted, of his having been in love 
with a lady near Florence, is the fiction of 
the authoress of * P ue et. Laure ;” 
although he was actually attached to a fe- 
male, Thank you, Barry! The author of 
THE DECAMERON really, actually, had 
one love affair in his time! Thank you 
kindly for that hint, dear !] whom he cele. 
brates under the name of Fiametta. Some 
persons say that this lady was Mary of 
ARRAGON, (daughter of Robert, King of 
Naples,) whom Boccaccio first saw in the 
church of the Cordeliers. Whether this be 
the absolute fact or not, I leave to others. 
It is sufficient at least for the origin of this 
* Letter,’ which the reader will suppose to 
be addressed to Aer." 

Dwelt ever such ignorance and such 
contentment togetheroutof Cockaigne? 

The itself is, as usual, a mi- 
serable medley of classical mumblings 
and modern missisms; and, among 
other delicate traits, Boccaccio is made 
to chatter to his mistress about Palladio 
and “ Palladian Palaces”—the faet 
being, as is known to e ing- 
school lad, that Palladio did not come 
into the world, and consequently built 
none of his palaces, until a good cou- 
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ple of hundred years after old Boccac- 
cios time. But why particularize 
blunders of this petty kind ?—Shake- 
&peare, we all know, gives Bohemia a 
D and why may not the author 
of The Mirandola take his liberties 
too? Two or three hundred years 
hence, no question, some new Dr Wil- 
liam Augustus Schlegel will arise to 
justify them all in a course of lectures. 


Of course, the whole thought and sen- 


timent of this letter are as unlike the 
author of the Decameron, as the lan- 
of Barry Cornwall is unlike his. 

t is truly trash. 

Not much better, in any respect, 
are “ Tur FALL or SATURN, A Vi- 
sion,” and ** TAnTARUS, A SKETCH.” 
These are, both of them, violent ef- 
forts at energy, and displays of help- 
lessness. The former begins in this 
“ fine frenzy” — the result probably 
of a whole bumper of brisk swipes : 


* I dream—J dream—I dream 
Of shadow and light—of pleasure and 


: ES 

Of Heaven—of Hell. And visions seem 

Streaming for ever athwart my brai. 

The present is here, and the past that fled 

So quick, is return'd with its buried dead, 

the future hath bared its scrolls of 

fame, 

And I see the * 1s’ and the * was’ the 


same, 

In spirit alike, but changed in name. 

I see the phantoms of Earth and Air, 

A thousand are foul where one is fair, 
(Bot that * one’ is divine, and her blue 
` T calm 

Are shadow’d by leaves of the branching 


palm,) 
And I hear the yells of a million more, 
Whose sins are all written in stripes and 


re 3 
There's one who the gem of his best friend 
stole ; . 
And a King half-hid in a beggar's soul, 
And a Poet who lied for his enrthly good, 
— — and a God of 
(Wrapp'd round like the idol-beast that 
treads ; 
With murderous scorn on the Hindoos’ 
_ heads)— 


. a. * $ d 


X sos a Palace-—enonnous—bright, 
Studded with stars like an August night ; 
The pillars that prop it sre based below, 
But whence they come, or whither they go, 
Who, with an eye like ours, shall know ! 
The shafts are emboss'd and golden, and 


graven 
With letters of Earth and Hell and Heaven, 
CA terrible mixture,—tike the speech 
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Of the sea when it bursts on a stormy 
beach : 


) ly strung 
And words of a mighty forgotten tongue : 
There are lessons to curse, and a few to 


bless, 
And riddles beyond the Spbinx's guesa,” 
&c. &c. 


Of the other thing, ** Tartarus, a 
Sketch," the reader will probably not 
wish to hear much more than that 
it is thus introduced by Mr B. C. 
himself— 

** The first region of Tartarus is seen. 
In the distance are the four rivers ; and: 
nearer, just visible through the gloom, are 
the monsters asleep. A SPIRIT of Death 
is watching." 
In case, however, his curiosity should 
be more than we have imagined, let 
him now be told, that a Sranranp of 
the name of Don Scmething Guiomar, 
and a Srrait, are represented in this 
poem as surveying the horrors of Tar- 
tarus, and colloquizing concerning 
them ; and that there is a charmin 
jumble of “ Furies,” and ** Avernus,” 
and ** Hydra," and ** Cocytus,” and 
f Proserpine,” and ** Styx," and’ 
*« Ixion,” and ** Tantalus,” and 
* Agave,” and “ Julius Cesar,” and 
* Palinurus,” and ** Adramelech,” 
and ** The Sibyl" and Ferdinand 
the Seventh, and ‘€ Gross Prelates," 
and “ Filthy Monks," and— but take 
the ipsissima, 

* Guiom. Ha! look what scarlet shame 

steals along there ! 
* Spirit. It is the Cardinal !— 
* Guiom. Ho! ho!" &c. &c. 


And then ** Briareus," and ** Foul 
Typhon,” end ‘ Lucifer, Prince of 
the Morning!!!" Ohe? jam satis! 
One or two sweet enough little 

poems at the end of the volume, are 
more worthy of Mr Cornwall then any 
of these princi — ; but, on the 
whole, this is undoubtedly a book of 
which, in the course of nine days, the 
veriest puppies of Cockneydom will 
see and won at least) acknowledge 
the helpless a ity. We are not 
hypocritical enough to say, that we are 
anxious for seeing more of Mr Proe- 
ter’s performances; but, at all events, 
do let him oblige us so far as to give 
up his Greek, Latin, and Italian cru- 
dities. A Hottentot in top-boots is not 
more ridiculous than a classical Cock- 


ney. 
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ON THE IMPUTED FAILURE OF THE ftRANBLATÓORS OF HOBACE. 


Ler we man of talent, who happens 
to be of a testy disposition, turn tfana- 
lator. It is a thankless office, The 
translators of in particular, bave 
long been in that state, whith is fami- 
liarly called ** hot-water,”—antd that 
too—which is most provoking, ftom 
ne fault ef their own. They have 
been compelled, nolentes volentes, by 
the public, totry to dit upon two atoolé, 
arid when, as may be expected, they 
fail, end fall betwixt them, the publie 
set up a horselaugh. This is ill usage; 
rior has it been deserved. 

Few subjects have given rise to more 
inconsistent, shallow, and pedantical 
talk, than that of sry ee Treat- 
ises upon treatises have been written, 
and io do little p ‘this 


subdivided u merits of our 
most celebrated versions. Facts are 
sacrificed to theories, and works which 
every body reads, ei denounced as 
absolutely worthless, because they do 
not bear out some impossible hypothe- 
sis. Upon this point, critics are in- 
consistent even with themselves. At 
one time, they will assert, that only a 
poet can translate a poet, and in the 
next breath insist on his being ** lite. 
ral,” and tell him to look out all the 
. words in a dictionary, and do his best 
to get them to rhyme at the ends 
of the lines. The end of this generally 
is, that they are dissatisfied either way, 
atv so condiude by ealling all trarsla- 
tions, in the lump, “ pieces of ta 
try turné&d the wrong side out." They 
are like the worthies, who, after prais- 
ing the expression and feeling of Scotch 
music, discover that you may make a 
first-rate Scoteh tune, by jingling the 
black keys of the harpsichord ! It is oer- 
tainly quite as monstrous, to ask an 
original poet to become a translator, 
and then to insist upon his work be- 
pn pager ie turh €: into & 
tor of parallel nouns a verbs, 
from lexicons and vocabularies. 
What is the og and offloe of a 
translator of poetry ? It is to transfer 


into some other language, as fàr as in 
him lies, the whole soul and body of. 


another poet—his meaning, his diction 
—in short, his geajus, whether dppa- 
rent in thought or à» language, or in 
both. That this is an almost despe- 
rate undertaking, is net the fault of the 

tor ; and it is a little too hard, 


— that to 
e literary world is divided and la 
u 


that he should first be ordered out on 
the ** forlorn hope," and then cashier- 
ed for miscarrying in the — 
Poetical translators have generali 
ed from — too much. This is 
especially the case in versions frot 
the dead languages. In these, the 
translator has not only to adduce pa~ 
rallel poetical expressions ; but to make 
up for difference which time has made 
in the very essence of poetry itself. He 
has not only to contend against a fo- 
reignand often totally dissimilar idiom ; 
but in the very mode and manner— 
in the very habit and fashion o£ the 
thoughts, he will find, that there is a 
mighty gulph to be overleaped, which 
modern readers ill comprehend. In 
retdering poetry from one modern 
nguage into another, the difficulty is 
princi I in the idioms, hor is it evem 
there by far so great às in translating 
from en enciént to a medern. The 
poetry ef different nations of the mme 
age has much in common. The sub- 
ject matter; the turn and reach of 
sues V ; the general mode of 
ing those thoughts—all have a smack 
and relish of the time. They have 
something which proves, that theuzh 
the — they are yet bre» 
thren—living in one period—dividing 
the same estate, comsorting together, 
converting st ivre s simila? 
ursuits ; not watiquated propemiters, 
gist — face to fete with 
pert descendants, time-honoured ge- 
niuses frowning on flippant wortdlings, 
a heterogeneous combination of what 
can never be forgotten with what may 
never be remembered. Between things 
which have much in common, « 
are comparatively easy. If there be 


some minuter delicaties of 
which ate lost in the process, — 
few and not much regretted---we eanlly 
give up a little, when we have obtain» 
ed so much. 

With an ancient poet the cute is 
Widely different. Since the era of the 
Greek and Roman classics, there has 
not dhly béen a total révolutidh in 


lan wat us it were in the 
Gies im the Manu. d 
poetry itself. Who can decile bow 


much of the essence of poetry retidas 
in the expressions and words esed by 
the poet, and how much in the ab- 
stract and leading th Thisisa 
line that neither poet, critic, noe meta- 
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physician, has ever succeeded in draw- 
ing. And how should they? It ia 
clear, that much of the strength and 
spirit of is in its abundant me- 
taphor—in the comparison of abstract 
ideas with visible things. This prin. 
ciple is endless and —— 
Analyze the sentences of Shakespeare, 
and it iris — Ber only o De 
great leading thoughts .are the 
most part pictotial symbols of abstract 
ideas, but that every member of the 
sentence is in itself a metaphor, 
sometimes almost every word of each 
member. Thus, picture is included in 
picture ; simile in simile; allusion in 
allusion. It ís almost a matter of iu- 
finite alec When, i ^ some- 
times happens, the strength of a poet 
resides much iu this — — 
mess of expression, insomuch is 
difficulty of rendering him in any other 
language, and vice versd. Who, for 
instance, could translate Wordsworth? 
while Moore would probably read al- 
most a» well in Latin or Italian, as in 
English. After this, a moment's 
thought must convince any one how 
impossible it is, iu a literal sense, to 
translate poetry, and especially ancient 
poetry. We may-seize and retain the 
principal idea, but the lesser ideas, 
which serve to express the greater, 
we cannot preserve. We translate an 
eld poet, as a common engraver might 
copy that portrait of Charles the First, 
tbe lines of which are composed of 
minute letters giving the history of 
his life. We get the rough features, 
but leave ont the beautiful and mi- 
mate niceties of which they are com 
posc. From an ne w — 
tin were living languages, the 
world has been acquiring new ideas, 
and losing old ones. The modes 
using words, the words themselves, 
bave undergone a transformation from 
which it is impossible to. uncharm 
them. It is always difficult to parallel 
idiomatic phrases; but with ancient 
and modern, it is next to hopeless. 
paraphrastical versions of tbe 
classics ate but bad paraphrases. 
‘There is no mistake more lament- 
able than that of those who raise an 
outcry about literal eer It is 
a gross deception, anc y won 
der is, how a practice, built on such 
shallow foundations, should have ob- 
tained so meany respectable advocates. 
Let declaim against paraphrasti- 
cal versiona. sa long as they please, for 
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the ains of such are manifold; but let. 
them uever think to mend the matter 
by uetbatim “ doings into English." 
Be aal — — 
ave, generally ng, not suc 
ed. They have never been popular, 
and when they have been praised, it 
has been by only who were fae, 
miliar with the originals. Even in. 
blank verse, the practice has been un- 
successful ; nor, what is strangest of 
all, has it even done in measured 


prose, 
and although the general diffusion of the. 


common version of the Holy Scrip», 
tures has done much to naturalize this 
style in English ears. How many, 
for instance, or rather how few, r 

Macpherson’s poetical prose, or Cowe. 
per’s prosaical blank-verse Homer,, 
compared with the numbers of those 
who are delighted with Pope! The 
reason of this seems to be obvious 
enough. Such versiens, instead of 
being, as the French would say, ** de» 
portations" of the original author into 
another language, are neither more 
nor less than attempts to drag back 
the modern reader into a sart of ace 
quaintance with an idiom totally fom 
reign to him. In the phrase of Mre 
Winifred Jenkins, '* They axe all the. 
same as Greek or Latin, only the; 
words are different.” Like the Kremlin. 
at Brighton, or the Parthenon on the 
Calton Hill, the superstructure is stil. 
outlandish, though the bricks and mor- 
tar are English. The mere John Bull. 
does not know what to make of it, he 
is set , and puzsles his to. 
know whether he has lost his old lingo, 
or fonnd a new one. With scholars, 
and pedantical people who. are not, 
scholars, the case is otherwise, . They 
are either really pleased to go over 


of their old. favourites once more, under 


pretence of reading English, or else 
to have an opportunity of admiring 
something “ classical.” Toa scholez,. ` 
a version of this sort is a translation 
upon the same conventional priuciple,. 
— old clask, or & — 
upon the stage, is a “ disguise,” 
no further. Botiem ia wot '* transla 
ted ;" he is the same to all intents and. 
pupo and those who pretend af, 
t sight not to knew it, only dae) 


for effect. i 

To this dilemma, than, are translar 
tora of poetry reduced. In tryi 
preserve the phrascology, they Jone tha 
poetry, or in keeping , hey 
ose 


the rest. Verisimilitudeis ; 
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though poesy remain. ** God's sonties, 
"tis a hard way to hit," when the Ex- 
mentalist either a muddy resi- 
uum as worthless as ditch-water, or 
a impalpable ether without smack or 
flavour, to distinguish the source from 
whence it was drawn. It isa choice of 
difficulties ; but there need be little 
hesitation in determining which diffi- 
culty to choose. Itis the poet, in short, 
whom we must attempt to translate, 
rather than his work. We must en- 
deavour to make his spirit live again 
in our own times, and to treat his mat- 
ter as if that spirit guided the pen. 
Since we cannot effect a ** consubstan- 
tial," we must strain after something 
likea * real" presence—a matter which, 
i£ any body does not understand, he 
must ask Mr Philpotts and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. We must try to 
conceive how such men as Horace and 
Tibullus, were they living now, would 
write Odes and Elegies; and so re- 
write what they have written,—a task 
about as easy as to make a coat-and- 
waistcoat statue of Wellington or old 
Blucher, in the spirit of the Farnese 
Hercules, or the Apollo Belvidere.— 
This is ** literally" to translate a poet, 
a different thing from a set of unwill- 
ing English words to figure in strange 
idioms, like a l of awkward coun- 
try boobies blundering through a Pa- 
risian quadrille. 
` That the best of the ancient classic 
poets, themselves, sometimes transla- 
ted in this manner, any one may con- 
vince himself who is competent to com- 
pare Catullus' fragment of a version of 
the celebrated Ode of Sappho with the 
original Greek. It is any thing but 
literal: and if the excellent English 
translation in the Spectator be brought 
into comparison, it will be found to be 
nearer the Greek than that of Catullus, 
allowance being made for the immense 
difference of structure of the two lan- 
This, as fer as it , is con- 
clusive ; unless it be denied thet Ca- 
tullus could have made his version 
more literal, had not his taste forbade 
him. The abrupt way in which the 
translation is broken off, may be eccen- 
tric. There is no reason to suppose 
however, that as far as he went, E did 
not do his best to 
3 
upon the whole, is accounted for satis- 
factorily enough by his best commen- 
— ossits.—Enough, however, of 
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The question to be answered is, why 
the Odes of Horace, (for it is the Odes 
that are the difficulty,) should be less 
tractable in the hands of the transla- 
tors, thari almost any other ancient 
work? That they have been so, is al- 
lowed on all hands. "They are the op- 
probrium poetarum. Every body has 
tried the adventure, and nobody has 
succeeded. It isa fine paradox to puz- 
zle the critics, who bawl so loudly for 
literal translations. No Latin poetry is 
so easy to construe—none is so plain in 
diction, so unambitious in sentiment, 
so simple in expression, so familiar in 
design and subject. They by no means 
answer our preconceived i of this 
pa of writing. They are not Pin- 
aric Odes. By the term ode an Eog- 
lishman is immediately reminded of 
the cloudy effusions of Collins and of 
Gray—Lofty but obscure, magnificent 
but cumbrous and inflated—of 2 soar- 
ing and original, but yet a laboured 
and unwieldy sublimity ; high, misty, 
and pi ue. This is the reverse 
of the style of Horace, which has al- 
most as unmeaningly been called lyri- 
cal. In our ignorance of ancient mu- 
sic in general, and of the ancient con- 
ceptions of melody, it would be arro- 
gent to deny that these pieces may 
ave been sung. Indeed the Carmen 
Seculare no doubt was sang. Still it 
is difficult to conceive that they could 
have been so with any good effect. 
Melody, which can only properly exist 
in the poetical expression of some pas- 
sion or intense feeling, requires words 
conveying similar sentiments. But the 
Odes of Horace are not, in general, 
passionate—they are, for the most part, 
calm, sedate, elegant, and sensible. 
When passion is betrayed, it is most 
frequently in touches of irony and sar- 
casm. His very sorrow is philosophi- 
cal. The Odes, in fact, are the effa- 
sions of a philosopher, whose warmer 
feelings have been cooled by advancing 
age and bitter experience. His friend- 
ip has outlived his love, and his jo- 
iality his courage. He Hangs up hi 
wet garments in the temple of Nep- 
tune, and fairly jokes about his incon- 
stant Pyrrhas and Lydias, and his 
** relict non bene ula,” more in- 
clined to forget his mishaps over\a bot- 
tle, or satirize in turn the hard-h 
nymphs who had insulted his adv. 
than to sigh and complain. These 







pene in short, are those of aj wise 
t 


eocial man, who is inclined fo en- 
; 11 
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joy himself, though with'elegance and 
capderation. They abound in friendli- 
ness and good fellowship—in practi- 
cal philosophy and unvarnished sense. 
They have theair of being written after 
dinner; or ratherafter supper— but then 
it is after a moderate supper. 

are exquisitely pann: little copies of 
verses, struck off to amuse a friend, to 
please a patron, to flatter a mistress, 
or to teaze a rival and natural ; 
with little enthusiasm, little artifice, 
and no romance. 

That translators should have espe- 
cially failed in that which appears to 
be especially translatable, is paradoxi- 
cal enough. To many, the explana- 
tion may appear to be little less so. 
** The interpreter may be the most un- 
intelligible of the two.” ` It cannot be 
helped. Horace is hardest to translate, 
precisely as the smoothest ice is most 
difficult to stand upon. He is too easy. 
The natural familiarity and clearness, 
both of his sentiment and diction, are 
too tractable to verbal renderings into 
English. The consequence is, that 
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any other classic. What is the result of 

this? The easy familiarity 

when “ done into English,” is, to the 

general reader, only a repulsive plain- 
ply elegant, but yet 

es 


lated into English. We should have 
been put upon soaring a little after his 
genius, instead of making stepping- 
stones of his words, wherewith to 
hobble over our task. As it is, the 
mere — reader is inevitably dis- 
appointed with him, and thinks in his 
heart, (th he dares not say so,) 
that the far-boasted odes are a set of 
common ideas in common metre. Let 
us, by way of proof, take three or 
four different translations of one of his 

ieces, and we shall find that the least 

itera] is the most readable transla- 
tion. The fifth Ode of the first Book 
is short, and may answer the purpose: 
It is, however, more than 


translators have ever had a tendency pointed, and is therefore more than an 
to translate Horace more literally than impartial example. 
TO PYRRHA. 
. While liquid odours round him breathe, While, by his easy faith betray'd, 
What youth thy rosy bower beneath He now enjoys thee, golden maid, 

Now courts thee to be kind ? Thus amiable and kind ; : 
Pyrrha, for whose unwary heart He fondly hopes that thou shalt prove 
Dost thou, thus drest with careless art, Thus ever vacant to his love, 

Thy yellow tresses bind ? Nor heeds the faithless wind. 

How often shall th’ unpractised — Unhappy they, to whom, untried, ` 
Of alter'd Gods and injured truth, Thou shinest, alas! in beauty's pride ; 
With tears, alas ! complain ! While I, now safe on shore, 


How soon behold, with wond'ring eyes, 
The blackening winds tempestuous rise, 
And scowl along the main ! 


Will consecrate the pictured storm, 
And all my grateful vows perform, 
To Neptune's saving power. $ 
Francis. 


TO PYRRHA. 2 od 


What youth, bedew'd with moist e 
dere: acl aid 


In the sweet bow'r where roses bloom ? 


For whom dost thou in ringlets form 
Thy golden locks? Oft shall he wail 
Thy truth, swift changing as the gale, 
View the wild waves, and shudder at the 
storm, 


Who now, all credulous, all gay, 
Enjoys thy smile ; on whose vain pride 
Thy fickle favour shines untried, : 

And soft, deceitful breezes play. 


My fate the pictured wreck displays ; 
The dripping garments that remain 

In mighty Neptune’s sacred fane, 

Record my glad escape, my ful praise. 

OSCAWEN. 


TO PYRRHA. 


ido mrtg youth, bedew'd with liquid 


urs, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave ? 
Pyrrha, for whom bind'st thou 
In wrenths thy golden hair ? 


Plain in thy neatness. O how oft shall he 
On faith and changed Gods complain, and 
seas, 
Rough with black winds and, storms, 
Unwonted shall admire ! 
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Who now enjoys thee, creduloas, all gold, To whom thou, untry*d, seex'st fair. Me 


Whe always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of gales 


' ma 


in my vow^d 


TO PYRRHA. 
To whom now, Pyrtha, art thou kind ? 
To what heart-ravish'd lover 


Dost thou thy golden locks unbind, 
Thy hidden sweets discover, 


And, with large bounty, open 
AT che bright stares of thy ri 


That still their colour changes with it too, 


How oft, alas! will he admire 
The blackness of the skies, 

Trembling to hear the winds sound higher, 
And see the billows rise. 

Poor m ienc’d he, 

Whe ne'er before, alack, had been at sea ! 


Of the foregoing versions, most read- 
ers will 
least the most readable, which is the 
least literal. Paraphrastical though it 
be, it has most of the spirit, though 
least of the body, of the author. The 
name and well-known inverted style 
of Milton, are barely sufficient to 
make us relish his severe version of 
this elegant little ode. From this little 

men, however, it is evident that 
elegant familiarity is the “ saving 
grace” of the lighter effusions of Ho- 
race. It is this which makes the imi- 
tations of him, or rather the applica- 
tion of his verses to modern events and 
persons, often preferable to bona fide 
translations, however judiciously exe- 
eated. His allusions, to be y; 
must be rendered familiar, and they 
can only be familiar by being recent. 
Of the Consular Fasces, or Soracte co- 
vered with snow, or of a Cadus of Al- 
banian or Falernian wine, we have 
but indistinct ideas ; but a gold stick, 
or a red ribbon, comes pat to our ima- 
ginations ; and every one can relish an 
allusion to Arthur's Seat or iu the 
Cockneys will have it so) to Richmond 


that is the best, or at. 


set . 
ch cabinet ? 


He enjoys thy calmy sunshine now, 
Amd no breath stirring hears ; 
In the clear heaven of thy buow | 
No emailest cloud appears. | 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And truats the faithless April ef thy May. 
Unhappy, thrice unhappy he, 
To whom thou, —* dest shine ; 
But there’s no danger now for me, 
Since o’er Loretto’s shrine, 
In witness of the shipwreck past, 
My consecrated vessel hangs at last. 
- Cow ny. 


Hill, or the foretaste of a bottle of : 
‘Chateau Margoux or Lacryme Christi. 
It is the happy glancing at something 
known that is the mainspring of the 
business, with the air of ease and gen- 
tlemanly freedom. Thus we like War- 
ren Hastingu's imitation of the ** Otium 
Divos" better than the original, and 
chuckle over the waggish Parodies of 
Horace in London, more than becomes 
good pedants, imbued with a proper 
veneration for the ancients. These 
are the real arguments against literal 
translations. It is quite as well, how- 
ever, that in its own nature it is im- 
nencene of being continued to any 

gth. The loftier the , too, 
the more this rule holds. How quick- 
ly the sublimities of Ancient Pistol 
were puzéled by literal tranelations ! 
The instance is to the point. ** Mister 
Fer, (quoth he,) I'll fer him and firk 
him, and ferret him: discuss the same 
unto him in French, boy." To which 
the boy replieth, ** I do not know the 
French for ‘fer’ and ‘irk’ and ‘ ferret !' " 
It was so much the better. 
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Stanzas on the Death of John Kemble. 


STANZAS ON THE, DEATH OF JOHN KEMBLE. 





Non ego te meis 
Chartis inornatum silebo, 
Totve tnos patiar labores 
Impune, cob, carpere lividas 
Obliviones. 


THE star that o'er ears 
Shed forth its bright and beioteouk beam, 
Even as its brilliance disappears, 
Proclaims that life is all a dream. 
eos ! — our visions — 
Did'st , the paragon of men ; 
Thine e es flash'd lah mings, and thy brow 
Awed Darkness to her den ! 


Thy genius took a thousand forms, 
To grace—to dazzle—to dismay— 
Now brooding o'er dim-gather'd storms, 
Now shedding rosy, radiant day. 
Witness the Moor's all-jealous ire ; 
Witness the Prince’s restless eye ; 
Witness the King's contrition dire, 
The Roman's dignity ! 


Thou stood'st, an emblem to our eyes, 
Of all that saddens or sublimes— 
A form descended from the skies, 
To nobly image ancient times— 
To say, ** Behold in me revived, 
Torn from tradition's pictured page, 
One, who in guilt or glory lived, 
In some far vanish d age !" 


La! even thou the shade art fled— 
Upon a far romantic shore, 
Fate bade thee mingle with the dead, 
And we behold thy form no more! 
No more !—yet brightly shalt thou shine, 
A thought that never can depart, 
Mingled with youth’s warm dreams divine, 
In many a grateful heart. 


Amidst admiring thousands, thou 

The awful passions of the soul 

rise and work ; and, o’er thy brow, 

The sun did shine, the storm did roll : 
Love, like the zephyr’s vernal sigh— 
— ue — it burns— 

espair, ilt, and jealousy, 

In all their varied turns. 


But thou hast left us—thou art gone 
To rest in low and lonely bed, 
Torn off from life, an added one 
To the great legion of the dead. 


Shak ! hie wreath is twined with yours ; 


With you he blends his deathless lot : 
Ne'er, while the Drama's reign endures, 
Can Kemble be forgot ! 


3Y 
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SUNSET THOUGHTS. 


How beautiful the setting sun 
R o'er the wave! 


Like 


irtue, life’s drear warfare done, 


Descending to the grave ; 

Yet smiling with a brow of love, 
Benignant, pure, and kind, 

And blessing, ere she soars above, | 
The realms she leaves behind. 


The cloudlets, edged with crimson light, 
Veil o'er the blue serene, 

While swift the legions of the night, 
Are shadowing o'er the scene. 


The sea-gull, with a waili 


moan, 


Up starting, turns to seek 
Its lonely dwelling-place, upon 
The promontory's peak. 


The heaving sea—the distant hill— 
The waning sky—the woods— 
With melancholy musing fill 
The swelling heart, that broods 
Upon the light of other days, 
Whose glories now are dull, 
And on the visions — could raise, 
Vacant, but beautiful ! 


Where are the bright illusions vain, 
That fancy boded forth ? 
Sunk to their silent caves again, 
Aurore of the North: 
Oh! who would live those visions o'er, 
All brilliant though they secin, | 
Since Earth is but a desert shore, 
And Life a weary dream! 





THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYND8AY.* 


WE consider it one of the advanta- 


benevolence. 'The heroic romance had 
us changes in the public opinion in /passed away, and pun ce to 


etters, that the Novel has now attain- 
ed a rank in literature much abov 
what it was some time ago allowed to 
assume. It was formerly looked upon: 
as a kind of reading only fit for the 
idle among the young, who might skim 
over the pages of a novel in the mo- 
ments of hair-dressing, (when hair- 
dressing was the fashion) ; and, if not 
iti hurtful and demoralizing, 
was set down as a waste of time, as a 
relaxation enfeebling the mind, de- 
structive of those common-sense views 
of life which its romantic or sentimen- 
tal fictions wished to discredit, as op- 
posed to practical wisdom or useful 


— 


enerally of high Hfe, almost as 
ike nature, or the actual world, as the 
figments of chivalric valour, or romana 
tic love, tournaments of rival knights, 
or combats with barbarous giants. 
Now, however, the Novel has at- 
tained a very different station in mo- 
dern literature. Itrises sometimes in- 
to the region of History ; lifts the em- 
broidered curtain of grandeur and ex- 
alted rank ; enters imperial palaces ; 
tells what greatness truly is, when 
stripped of the dazzling accompani- 
ment of its parade, and: attends it in 
those private apartments where diplo- 
macy never made its formal reverence, 
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nor chamberlains or masters of cere- 
mony plied their rods of office. The 
change has been carried to a great, 
sometimes, perhaps, an extravegant 
length. Poetry and fictitious narra- 
tive have condescended to keep very 
humble company, and have given, 
sometimes in the very homely lan- 
guage of the humble persons of its 
, not “ the short and simple,” 
but at least the genuine and 
ed, ‘ annals of the poor.” 
. The author (whoever he is, for it is 
now the fashion to write and publish 
incognito) of the Trials of Margaret 
; had given a very favourable 
specimen of tbis last-mentioned species 
of composition in his Lights and Sha- 
dows of Scottish Life ; he has now em- 
bodied, in one connected and extended 
story, those ideas of the unassuming 
virtue of the lower ranks, in situations 
of sorrow and affliction, calculated to 
strengthen, by their example, the pa- 
tience, the resignation, and the piety, 
of the unfortunate, and to shew what 
comforts a sense of honesty, of kind 
. and humane feeling towards man, and 
of a firm dependence on God, can be- 
stow amidst severe and repeated trials. 
It requires a very uncommon talent 
for the construction of a fable, the 
contrivance of incidents, and diversity 
-of character, to fix the attention and 
amuse the mind of the reader through 
a volume of 400 very closely-printed 
Now, the author of this volume 
most undoubtedly kept up the 
interest of it with extraordinary 
wer,.and yet he has not assumed 
e merit of a skilfully-arranged story, 
or artificial development of plot, which 
has often failed even with some highly 
celebrated and most popular novelists. 
He has shewn his heroine, Margaret 
, most amiable, virtuous, and 
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pious, t ugh a variety of trials from 
childhood upwards, not in adven- 
turesat all uncommon or complex, but 
amidst privations and distresses which 
reach the poor and the lowly in ordi- 
life, and call forth those qualities 
and dispositions, whether or evil, 
which such situations exhibit, attend- 
ed with their customary effects, and 
attended with their customary joys or 
BOLTOWS,—]oys never buoyant with 
violent rapture, sorrows not often sunk 
in deep despair, and neither the one 
nor the other expressed in the vehe- 
mence of impassioned la , a 
but rarely productive of dramatic in- 
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cidents, such as strike or ‘overpower 
the feelings of the reader ; rarely, we 
say, for a few such do occur, and their 

— is, no doubt, ei — over~ 
w ipg, on account of t ing- 
ness with which the author has, pu 
forth this particular branch of hi 
powers. 

This is certainly a useful species of 
composition : if it can extend the em- ' 


pire of virtue and religion, and bring - 


their excellencies into contact with the 
humble ranksof society, traced through 
scenes with which the higher classes of 
mankind are often but little, too little, 
familiar, it may profit both. ‘° Take 
physic,” (says the tempest-beaten 
Lear,) 

‘c Take physic, Pomp;  - 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That you may cast the superflux to them, 
And shew the heavens more just." 


Such may reasonably be expected to 
be the effect of such biography as that 
of Margaret Lyndsay, and as such we 
would on eagle it — 
perusal of the gay and the happy, whose 
youth has been lapped ii s indul- 
gences of wealth, or re amidst the 
indolent privileges of high birth or 
elevated rank. ‘They need be in no - 
apprehension of encountering tedium 
or ennui in the perusal; for, true to 
nature, and to humble nature, as the 
work is, there is also a deep tinge 
of poetry and passion thrown over it, 
which, without diminishing the fide- 
lity of the picture of lowly life, exalts 
the character of the composition, and 
preserves sure and undoubted the posi- 
tion of its author. His former volume 
has long ago taken a strong hold of the 
public mind. It was universally recei- 
ved, and is still valued, as exhibiting a 
beautiful union of the spirit of poetry 
with that of the most ordinary human 
life; ang, in spite of occasional exag- 
gerations both of lan e and sentie 
ment, (which, we think, might have 
been weeded from a third edition ;— 
but obstinacy is the badge of all the 
tribe, ) making perpetual appeals to the 
best, and purest, and simplest emotions 
of the hyman bosom. In the present 
volume, the reader will, on the whole, 
recognize much of the same general 
character, both as to excellencies and 
defects. He will find, indeed, the 
same tendency to exuberance of orna- 
ment, but he will find it less indulgeu. 
He will find, perhaps, less of fancy, 
Jess of ideal beauty, less of pure ima- 
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stronger 
imastery over the affections, and a 
the affairs of that 
agitated, world, 
with which this author's moral 
templations are so familiar, and in 
which they seem — so much. 
melancholy pleasure. It appears to us, 
that there ia more of B nh and 
fervour in some of the quiet homely 
descriptions in this tale, than in the 
more brilliant expesitions of mingled 
fancy and feeling in the former volume. 
There are single phrases, —images,— 
circunistances, scattered everywhere, 
which have all the power. of penes 
and yet seem as if they had 
voluntarily from the pen. There is 
more of the poet's power, and less of 
poetical embellishment ; and great as 
the writer's popularity is, we are sure 
it would be much increased if he would 
earry this matter still further, and, 
without sacrificing any of his in- 
spiration, which is, and always inust 
be, essentially poetic, labour to subdue 
his ion still more nearly to the 
ordinary level of prose composition. 
Phe story of Margaret Lyndsay is 
nearly as fo :—Born of creditable 
parents, not of the lowest rank, her fa- 
ther was Walter Lyndsay, who lost in 
early life his father, Adam Lyndsay, a 
country surgeon, and was thrown upon 
his own indastry (he had been bred a 
printer) for the support of himsclf and 
a widowed mother ; but notwithstand- 
ing this slender means of mepon, he 
made what might be called a love- 
match with Alice Craig, the daughter 
of an intimate friend of his father’s, 
who had lost that last surviving parent 
but a very few days after the death of 
his friend Adam Lyndsay, at whose 
funeral he had assisted, and was su 
posed to have suffered from rashly 
— — to attend that solemnity. Of 
this marriage Margaret Lyndsay was 
the eldest child ; hve were three other 
children ; Esther; who lost her sight 
when an infant in the small-pox ; Ma- 
rion, who met with a calamity still 
more severe, —the privation of reason 
and intellect by a violent fever; and 
Laurence, a boy of a sprightly and ac- 
tive disposition, who went early into 
the sea-service, to which that disposi- 


tion had inclined him from his child- 
hood, and was ‘separated from his fa- 
mily by an expedition on which the 
ship in which he setved was employ- 


For sixteen years this family lived 
quiet and contented at Brace 
head, a hamlet situated about two miles 
from Edinburgh, under the shelter of 


the thoughtless depravity of the fa- 
thee, Walter Lyndsay, whe is deseri- 


bed a9 a man not of firm and fixed 


that belief altogether overset by be- 
coming a member of a political, and, 
like most of those. political, a free. 
thinking society ; an association which 
seduced him from moral rectitude, as 
well as religious principles. Under 
this baneful influence, he his 
fear of God, his affection to his wife, 
his duty to his children, his reverence 
for his venerable mother, and linked 
himself to the deserted wife of one of 
the profligate members of the club, 
with whom he lived in adultery ; and 
after being imprisoned on treasonable 
practices, and liberated from sach im- 
prisonment, went off with this aban- 
doned woman, leaving his family to 
the support of what their incessant la- 
bour could procure them, burdened as 
they were with the maintenance and 
care of the poor innocent Marion, &nd 
her palsied grandmother. Of.the bur- 
then of this aged woman they were re- 
lieved by her death, which took place 
at the very moment when the infatua- 
ted Walter left the country in company 
with his paramour ; and as for the 
blind and most engaging Esther, she 
formed no of that burthen, for, 
notwithstanding the want of sight, she 
learned with a ready docility the little 
pieces of work of which the blind are 
— such as making of beskets and 
other wicker-work, so that ske contri- 
buted to the little funds of her 
by her labour, while with her voice, a 
voice of uncommon sweetness, and a 
skill almost intuitive in singing, she 
gratified and amused them im the 
pauses of their labour, and gave ec- 
stacy to their songs of praise each Sab- 
bath-day in church. But of those 
little enjoyments they were soon de- 
prived by the ravages of an infections 
ver, which raged in the little lane in 
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which they hed procured a and 
bumble dwelling, which cut off suca 
cessively Marguret’s two sisters, Esther 
and Marion ; &nd, ih addition to that 
calamity, her mother, after suffering 
some months the Gahan dre of 
a hidden disease, died the death of a 
Christian, escaping from a world of 
woe, tò e with the evils of 
which ber hter Margaret was 
now left unfriended and alone ;—not 
unfriended, indeed, for she had at- 
tracted the notice, and acquired the 
mud * Wedderbu ho 
oun ,8 Miss rn, W 
tok her to her mother’s house to 
be her friend and companion, and the 
instructress of two young sisters, in 
which office M t found her du 
more a atask. In th 
house, however, she met with one of 
those Trials which the author has 
shewn her to overcome,—the love and 
the addresses of young Mr Wedder- 
burn, who pressed her to marry him, 
or at least to en to marry him 
after his mother’s death. His pressing 
instances to this engagement she posi- 
tively refused to comply with, and 
after vindicating herself in the eyes 
of Mrs Wedderburn of all design on 
her son, or even the ingratitude of 


iving the smallest encouragement to 
Éis res, she left the house, and 
went to a granduncle’s in Clydesdale, 
from whom her father had been long 
es by some family difference. 
This old man, though a miser, and 
long indifferent about his brother’s 
family, and indeed about all the world, 
except an old housemaid, his only and 
faithful domestic, was so won by the 
beauty and amiable qualities of his 
ndniece, as to keep her in his 
ouse, and leave her his property, all 
except a certain portion to her brother 
Laurence, now a lieutenant in the 
navy, after his death. Here, in the 
and secluded village where 

er uncle's farm was situated, she lived 
a happy and useful life, till its serenity 
was disturbed by a passion which she 
conceived for the son of her excellent 
friend, the cl an of the parish, a 
M? Oswald, who returned from the 
army soon after she was settled in his 


father's parish. To this young man, ` 


who, after a youth confessedly irre- 
, had now, it was supposed, re- 
ed all his errors and his vices, 
and whose manners and dispositions 
are described as extremely attractive, 
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M Lyndsay was married by his 
ex t ther, who fondly hoped 
tħat such a wife would confirm hi 
reformation, and render as happy as 
virtuous the remaining years of his lite 
But a dreadful trial was awaiting 
Margaret Lyndsay, as well as the 
venerable father and sister of this 

oung man. A woman whom he had 

rst seduced, and afterwards married, 
but who was reported to be dead, re» 
turned to claim him as her husband, 
and the father of a child whom ehe 
brought with her to her father-in- 
laws. Her husband, Z,udovic Oswald, 
came into the room where his father 
and Margaret (now his wife no more) 
— — e child and its 
mother—confessed prior marriage 
—end, rushing from the place in an- 
guish, remorse, and despair, went as 
& private into the army, in a regiment 
then serving in the West Indies. His 
wife, Hanach B ; did not long 
survive this mi le meeting, but 
left her boy to the care and kindness 
of Mr Oswald and Margaret Lyndsay. 
Margaret bore this dreadful calamity 
with the heroic de uere of a Chris- 
tian, and continued to live in the pa- 
rish, soothing her life, amidst its suf- 
ferings, with the exercise of benevo- 
lence and piety, and giving to her 
friends and intimate acquaintances 
that tribute of complacency, and even 
cheerfulness, with which a temper so 
heavenly as hers can smile through the 
tears of the severest sorrow. 

After a considerable interval, Ludo- 
vic Oswald returned a private soldier, 
(for as such he had again joined 
army,) wounded, and reduced by an 
attack of the yellow fever to the gates 
of death. In the extremity of his dis- 
ease he fell down in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, and had been carried to the 
Infirmary, whence he scrawled a noti- 
fication of his state to his old father, 
who watched, with Margaret, the more 
comfortable sick-bed which Miss Wed- 
derburn’s house afforded, till he slow- 
ly recovered so much health as to be 
sgain married to Margaret by his fa- 

er. By her care, and the restored 
calmness of a disburdened conscience, 
he recovered, though not robust health, 
yet sufficiently to live several years,— 
the happy husband of this most excel- 
Tent of women, and the father of a 
charming boy and girl. While they 
were yet children, he died from that 
state of weakness to which his former 
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wounds and uent fever had re- 
duced him ; and the story concludes 
with an account of that quiet state of 
chastened comfort, that unabated exer- 
cise of virtue and benevolence, in which 
the latter days of Margaret Lyndsay 
repose, after so many Trials over- 
come by the steady principles of rec- 
titude and religion, the brightenings 
of piety, and the foretaste of those 
joys in a future state reserved for the 
righteous. 

These are some of what may be 
called the minor and subordinate parts 
of the story, which, however, pro- 
duce Trials to Margaret Lyndsay, 
little less affecting than what may 
be more properly said to be suppo- 
sed to have been introduced as ex- 
amples of her delicate sense of recti- 
tude and prudence, and warnings to 
others of what a want of caution may 
lead to, even in the best-regulated 
minds. A young man, Harry Needham, 
a — her asd Laurence, 
tempts her to go in their jigger-rigg'd 
boat, belonging to their s D. to see 
her brother, now on board the ship in 
Leith Roads, though it was Sunday, 
and she had left home with the inten- 
. tion of going to church. This intended 
excursion terminated very tragically. 
The boat is upset by the sudden rising 
of Margaret, to prevent one of the 
sailors shooting a sea-mew, (the author 
forgot that this was on a Sunday,) 
slowly winnowing its flight over their 
heads. Margaret is taken out of the 
-water in a lifeless state, but restored, 
not without an illness of two or three 
weeks, by the care of her mother ;— 
but poor Harry Needham is drowned. 
This distressing episode—exquisitely 
beautiful as the description is— we ra- 
ther think, might have been spared ;—it 
leads to nothing in the progress of the 
story, and rather oppresses the reader, 
weighed down as his imagination is 
with the numberless calamities that 
affect the unhappy family of theLynd- 
says. 


Another occasional trial, though 
only of that gentle arlane which 
rather produces pensiveness than dis- 
tress, is the slow consuming illness 
and death of Michael Graham, a young 
man destined for the church, whose 
st 
Michael Bruce, the amiable but short- 

. lived poet of Kinross-shire, that the 
author mentions the parallelism him- 
self. One peculiarity only belongs to 
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is so extremely like that of- 
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the story of Michael Graken. That sort 
of pure and sainted love with which 
the beauty and excellence of : 
Lyndsay has inspired him, and w 
he owns at last in an interesting scene, 
—a meeting with her in the retirement 
of the Willow Arbour, near her house. 
That interview has also a parallel in 
the scene in the Man of Feeling, where 
the dying Harley discloses his love to 
Miss Walton ; but when the character 
and features of Graham’s mind have 
been once introduced, it cannot be call- 
ed plagiarism toput into his mouth lan- . 
guage which such dispositions in such 
a situation would naturally prompt. 

Another passage closely resembles the 
very admirable and affecting scene in 
the Antiquary, where the fisherman's 
mother is introduced at the funeral of 
her grandson. One incident in this 
book is perhaps still more dramatic 
than the exhibition of the old woman 
jn the last-mentioned novel, namely, 
the grandmother walking with noise- 
less ghost-like step into the room, on 
hearing the resolution of Walter to 
desert his family, and pronouncing a 
mother’s curse on him in the anguish 
gnd indignation of her parting soul, 
if he forsakes them. Somewhat akin 
to this defect of novelty, is what will 
probably strike the reader as a repeti- 
tion which the author gives of himself, 
in the two characters of Waller Lynd- 
say and Ludovic Oswald ; and is equal- 
ly observable in those of the paramour 
of Walter, and the first wife of Ludo- 
vic—both bold bad women ; wronged 
indeed, but resenting their wrongs in 
a violent and outrageous manner. The 
incidents affecting them, as well as 
their characters, are nearly a repeti- 
tion of what in itself is not of a ples- 
sant sort. We always feel uneasy at 
seeing the female character thus exhi- 
bited in features so unamiable, as wel] 
as masculine. Even its virtues should 
be of a quiet and gentle sort ;—such 
are those of the author's principal cha- 
racter, Margaret Lyndsay: and they 
are sketched with the delicacy of no 
ordinary pus 

In the delineation of charccter, there 

is perhaps some want of individual fea- 
ture, the amiable as well as the un- 
amiable traits being of a general kind. 
The principal character, Margaret 
Lyndsay, is every thing that is lovely 
in person and excellent in mind ; but 
we seldom see, in her sentiments or 
conduct, those sudden, abrupt, un- 
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foreseen outbreakings of soul, which 
strike deep om our feelings, or im- 
press themselves strongly on our me- 
mory. But perhaps the object of 
this writer is better answered by this 
level tone, as it might be called, of 
character, which suits the rank and 
condition of the persons of this drama, 
than it would have been by more vehe- 
ment ebullitions of passion, which are 
shewn amidst the storms of more exalt- 
ed life, amidst scenes of higher and 
more public interest. The same an- 
swer may be made to a defect which 
some critics, who require strongly im- 
pressive qualities in fictitious writing, 
may object to this work, that there 1s 
too little of relief in the delineations 
of character, and in the circumstances 
of the persons introduced into it. But 
the author may reply, that Nature, in 
the simple forms 1n which this tale is 
meant to exhibit her, does not deal in 
extremes, and is best di iiie in 
those middie tints which belong to the 
world asit is. He may dud on it, that 
his taste has not deceived him ; and 
that there is a charm about the purity, 
innocence, end loving nature of his 
heroine, quite sufficient to make anye 
thing that befals her intensely inte- 
resting. 
The general style of the work is of 
a piece with this picture of ordinary 
life. It does not rise into eloquence 
of an ardent or impassioned sort ; but 
its la e has a quiet elegance and 
refinement, which flows in an even 


tenor of proper and carefully chosen 
expression, discriminating sufficiently 
the nal a nces, as well as 


the moral attributes, of the persous, 
and the graphic deecription of the 
scenery, in the midst of which they 
are placed, morally speaking. It m 
sents us with a chart of moral life, 
and points out the shoals and quick- 
sands which, in the voyage of that life, 
are so often to be met with. It fur- 
nishes the tenants of the vi and 
the hamlet with a manual of those 
duties which they owe to God, to 
themselves, and their neighbours, and 
shews whence they may derive happi- 
ness in prosperous, and comfort in ad- 
verse — The style sometimes 
approaches perhaps too near to poetry, 
in : sert app of epithets,—epi- 
thets occasionally of a compound sort. 
We have already, more than once, 
alluded to this as s defect; and 
yet we allow, that, in the finer and 
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more minute attributes of mind, it is 
difficult to express the almost imper- 
pepe gradations to which these are 
subject without a compound expres- 
sion, which, after all, speaks, as the 
Grecian bard says, only to such as can 
understand it. And surely that person 
must be of a strange mind, who would 
run the risk of weakening a writer of 
great and acknowledged ius, by 
pressing upon him too closely the con- 
sideration of a few mere superficial pe- 
culiarities, which in no way whatever 
affect the general tone of his intellect, 
but, in removing which, he might per- 
haps chance to remove something well 
worth all the triumphs that ever mere 
criticism could achieve. 

- There is one person of the author's 
drama whom he seems rather fond of 
exhibiting, which a poet may indeed 
choose, as painters sometimes seleet 
melancholy and unpleasant subjects 
for the sake of the pictures which 
they give an opportunity of drawing, 
Marion, the sister of Margaret Dod 
say, whose imbecility of mind was oc- 
casioned by a violent fever in her in- 
fancy. But this dark portrait has 
been painted with a force perhaps 
more than sufficient, by different au- 
thors : and we are not sure if it were 
not better now to spare the reader an 
exhibition which, though not new, 
must be distressing, especially to per- 
sons, more numerous than is common- 
ly imagined, who have children or near 
relations in such a calamitous situa- 
tion. But, in justice to the author of 
this work, we must add, that the de- 
scriptions are most true to nature, and, 
though melancholy, are cheered by the 
assurances of a certain innocent and 
simple enjoyment which Providence 
has graciously allowed to that disor- 
dered state of mind. Her short sen- 
tences are expressed in most appro- 
priate language, and shew a dim sere- 
nity of mind (if the phrase may be 
allowed us) amidst the mist whi 
elouds her reason. i 


‘¢ < Brachead is the place for birds and 
butterflies, and the singing honey-bees. Is 
Robin-red-breast dead * buried ? We'll 
soon see ;* and then she ran to her tame 
dove, and taking it up, began to fondle it, 
and entirely forgot any other notion 
had been in her mind, or that she was to 
be taken with the rest to Braehead.” 


The concluding scene of her inno- 
cent life, that of her death-bed, is 
drawn with a masterly hand. 
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« While Marion lived, her mother felt 
towards her a love deeper than even ehe 
could herself know ; but when her little 
bosom ceased to move, all was hushed in 
that mother’s heart. The death of so ut- 
terly helpless a being was wept over by na- 
tural tears; but it could not, ‘on her own 
account, be lamented. As long as her 
pulse beat, her mother had watched her as 
if upon her life her own had hung; and 
many, indeed, were the recollections of by- 

t things ered round that h 
head: but when her Maker took to bim» 
self the soul which, in his inscrutable wise 
dom, he had darkened during its short so- 
journ on earth, a melancholy mystery seeme 
ed at an end—and one all unfit for this 
life had been mercifully removed. She had 
been happy in her mild derangement; so 
tenderly treated that no hardshi had 


y 
stricken soul; but her imperfect speach 
had often been about birds and flowers in 
their heauty, and the little she did know 
was all of kindness and love. Therefore 
her mother and Margaret both stood look- 
ing calmly upon her face—now — 
and intelligent in death, as if she had en- 
joyed perfect reason ; while her smile, that 
in ‘life had been so wavering and incon. 
stant, was immovable now, and liable to 
no change but that of fast appreaching de- 


Her blind sister, Esther, is a cha~ 
racter of a less mixed sort ; her blind- 
ness is so alleviated by her capacity, 
both for occupations and amusements, 
that children without any such priva- 
tien might almost envy her lot. Music, 
delightful to all, but which literall 
e laps the blind in Elysium,” she had, 
in her artless way, so far cultivated 
with success, as to be able to sing with. 
that exquisitely sweet voice and truly 
musical feeling, with which the au- 
thor describes her as endowed, the sa- 
cred y of the church, and the 
simply pathetic songs of her native 

, in such a manner as to enchant 
her family, and often win them from 
their woes. There appears to us to be 
rather a useless perenthetical episode 
introduced of M. 's suitors, with 
the characters of the clownish farmer, 
Duncan Gray, and the coxcombical 
sprig of the church, Eneas M‘Tag- 
gart. These are not worth the inter- 
ruption which they give to the main 
story ; they are common-place comedy, 
rather heavily brought forth, and pass 
over the mind of the reader like a cold 


murky cloud over the ine of a 
spring or summer. sky. 
ing Da Weleda: 


of pure unmixed benevolence, com- 
forting the poor and the suffering 
amidst poverty, sickness, and death, is 
given with great effect. Her feelings 
of gentle piety are advantageously con- 
trasted with the dark fanatical religion 
of Miss Ramsay, a disciple of that 
ith whom religion is 


Deity for ever shaded with the frowns 
of anger and displeasure. A single ex- 
pressive aoe exhibits another cop- 
trast,—that of a vulgar worldly Glas- 
gow shopkeeper, in the person of the 
well-fed pursy Widow Alison, whose 
portrait is sketched with a Tenier; 
pencil, ‘* whirling down a yard of 
twine from the roller to tie a two- 


bep pound parcel of brown sugar." 


Such passing strokes of the pencil 
shew an intimacy with the smaller 
features of rural manners and ecenery, 
which give the writer and his story an 
interest with the reader. Such is that 
picture of the bed-room and of the kit- 
chen-parlour in Daniel Craig's house, 
which we have quoted above ; such the 
description of the assembling of the 
eongregation at a country ehurch : 

- * The i | to collect in 
the church-yard—some standing in little 
groups, and others sitting down in the 
sunshine, upon the grave-atones, or the old 
mossy wall. The bell tinkled clear in the 
dry atmosphere, and its sound brought to- 
gether, in quickening motion, people ap- 
pearing over the braes, and rising up from 
the hollows. A quiet animation prevail- 
ed—the salatations of courtesy partook of 


the spirit of religion ; and the composed 
faces and voices of all e of that com- 
mon sentiment by which we feel cuzselves 


to be united, as brethren of mankind.” 
And of similar merit is the description 
of the ground about the farm-house, 
with its various little accompahitnente, 
the genuine landscape of unpretending 
neatness and comfort : 

* She (Margaret) made no'violentchanges 
about Nether-Place, for she. respected the 
memory of her old aes unde; and she 
swept not away the antique objects 
that had been familiar to his eyes, however 
rade or homely. But still there appeared 
all around the difference between young 
and old fancies; a spirit of brighter ex- 

ion encom the avenue, garden, 
ouse, and adjacent fields; and, while 
every thing in itself permanent was not 
only allowed to remain; but was carefully 
protected, such as the Willow-Arbour, the 
reot-séate, the boech and the 
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matched any where in all the 
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pper 
- The consolation of religion is never. 
‘wanting to the afflicted in this tale of 
Trials, M has recourse to her 
Bible amidst the di ing uncer- 
tainty of what might be the result of 
the uri to throw herself on the 


ecene has an air of peaceful sereni 
whicb suits tbe temper of this ex 
lent young woman. l 
. ** She sat down on the low turf-wall of 
a little enclosure in the moor, she tried to 
herself that it was heartless to be 
y—and that she óught to be sad and 
sorrowful in memory of the beloved dead. 
But conscience w away all such 
idle misgivings, and gaarded ber spi- 
ritual happiness. Not even the re- 
— sera — — 
, one one, withi e more 
than a single year, distress her innocent 
soul. Her Bible, too, was in the bundle 
she carried in her hand. There, in the 
silence of that sweet solitaty spot, she took 
it out, and read two or three cha of 
the New Testament. As she again shut 
the and lifted up her eyes, how 
y beautiful the green krolls, with 
their little groups of lambs asleep or in 
play ! And, as she looked to heaven, how 
steeped in mercy seemed the blue d of 
the wide smiling at She rese with an 
expanding heart, and walkéd on along the 
dusty road as if it had been the sof, 
margin of a murmuring rivulet.” 


she holy page, Mecgaret felt eyeny-peasion 
Vor Sait. = 
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knees, the power of this 
her was subdued ox destroyed ; tho shadow 


` We cannot give à fairer speci 
the work than the following 
tural and pleasing descri 
expedition of the famil 
says to their former habitation at Brace 
bead, from which their former calamie 
tous change of circumstances had bae 
nished them ; 

** It was a plegsant afternoon, and thou. 
sands of peaceable i 


were interchanged, as they passed al 

that kind spirit which hed Coo in ine 
to their minds by the service of the hallowe 
ed day. There was no noise, and one cha; 


racter of grateful contentment rei over 
all. The large city was betel win 
without, and an Every irregular 


as the minds of men would have desired, 
who were obliged by necessity to forget in 
their usual occupations more serious and 
solemn thought, and who therefore enjoy 
ed the stated return of leisure and freedom 


but who had k 
acience amidst 


connect with rk bare and with many of 

otted trunks of the old way-side 
trees. At first his recollections, as he glad» 
ly expressed them, were mournful to his 
mother's heart ; but when she »eflected how 


y were all her chi and that her 
aa would probably teturn ta her, 


et Reagent T wo vis enn 


. 
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"T t of che Plane 
trees of fay age wih the 
verdure of , she felt quite happy, 
and joined with children in a joyful 
exclamation, as soon as they beheld the 
yoof of what had so long been their own 
house. Its appearance gave no' pai 


' % The small party did not go straight up 
th, went into 


. They krew the very 
cows that were pasturing about them, and 
the tall grey horse belonging to John Wal. 
ker, their old neighbour, was taking his 
' Sabbath rest in the pasture. A few early 
lambs were running to and fro,—the voice 
of bees was not ynheard,—and the loud, 
elear, and mellow song of the blackbirds 
was ringing through the Braidhill Wood. 
it was just.a Sabbath of other years. One 
person only was wanting. : Had he been 
with them, their happiness had been com- 
plete. But although he was not there, his 
Image was; and there were circumstances 
known to one and all of them, that gave 

emi reason to hope, that, on their next vi- 
sit, he might be present at the head of 
them, and dearer to them for the sake of 
his misfortdnes and his repented sina. So 
the — party continued sitting in tran. 

uillity,—not, indeed, a party of pleasure; 
that is but a shallow word, but one 
contented with their lot, and humbly an- 
xious to deserve it, with all ita sorrows, by 
pesignation to the decrees of Heaven. 

** Lanrence started up, and taking Mar. 
garet by the arm, cheerfully said, “Let us 
Visit honest John Walker.” His mother, 
Esther, and Marion followed, and by well- 
known ways they aoon were at the door of 
their rude, but kind-hearted neighbour. 
All the family were at home ; and after the 
first friendly meeting, all eyes were rivet- 
~ ted on the young sailor. Young and old 
devoured the words of him who had sailed 
(ver the wide seas, and seen far-off coun- 
tries. The good-woman of the house soon 

tes ready, and the spirits of all rising 

the unexpected pleasure of the visit, an 
hour or two away as cheerfully as 
ever they had done in former times, when 
the Lyndsays were themselves inhabitants 
of Braehead. No heart was suffered to 
flag, or to give itself up to painful recol- 
lections. A homely happiness bound them 
sell down within the limits of that room, 
and whíle Laurence told tales of foreign 
and spoke of his ship, her guns, and 

b crew, his own mother listened with 
pride and admiration, and had not a single 


steps were so limited, followed in a dream 
the course of the ship in which Lanrence 
had sailed do many thousand l and 
formed her own incommunicable ideas of 
the countries he described, and thar 
strange inhabitants. Poor Marion, forget- 
ting, as it seemed, her present life,'im the 
vivid temembrance of other days, recog- 
tized pieces of the futnitere ún- 
miliar to her, went up to the wicker 
sed iban patted the bead ofthe lange goed 
e e : 
natured mastiff, which ahe knew to be aa 
old acquaintance. * Let us return thanks,’ 
said John Walker,—and one was 
silent as he repeated the prayer and thanks- 
giving." th 
Somewhat of a more serious and 
elevated sort, — natural end 
pleasing, is the description of the night- 
scene, when Margaret sleeps in tbe 
house where her benevolent friend, 
Mrs Wedderbarn, had sheltered her 
after her mother's death. ' 
— — — iier 
slept during the most undisturbed pert 
of her life, when, anatched from poverty and 
obscure distress, ahe had been admitted in- 
to the very bosom of the most enlightened 
happiness, and made one of a family dis- 
tinguished. in che possession of all tempo- 
ral] advantages, by every Christian virtue. 
She felt now enclosed by all peaceful 
— e along with — — 
rances of the past, came brighter 
the future. Within the walls of — 
— vere “eRe all she — — and 
ey were all ]ying in silence and sleep. 
She looked from ber window into the clear 
night, and those beautiful meadows, where 
she had so often walked in joy with Fran, 
ces and Harriet, were all reposing in the 
moonlight. Over the tops-of the groves 
her heart sailed onwards to sweet Brachead, 
and saw a confused vision of that her early 
habitation. The dead were there alive, and 
voices heard that had for years been silent 
in the dust. Like the songs of an angel 
swelling if the starry heaven, were now 
the remembered tones of blind Esther's 
voice, hymning beside her méther's knees. 
And love, which, as well as fear, peoples 
the night with phantoms, brought theimage 
of that mother close to her side, till ebe al- 


. Most started to behold the visible presence 


of one who could now be embraced but in 
a dream. These were Margaret's waki 
thoughts tefore she lay down on tbe once 
accustomed bed ; and they brightened into 
atill more overwhelming bliss in the mys- 
terious, incomprehensible, and incommu- 
nicable world of sleep." 


The still-life of the rural picture is 
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well asits persone. with its graceful crest,—the large yellow- 

arce L y, after being domes- cixled gwound;bees, booming by in their 
ticated with — increases joyful industry,—the dragon-fly, with his 
the neatness and the coinfort of his arabia ip core in - — —— 


kitchen-parlour. | 


** The number of its chairs was increa- 
s@d—the windows were cléared of stains 
and imprisoned flies, dead or alive—some 
flower-pots, geranitims, and hydrangias, 
and even s myrtle or two, under the fos- 
tering care of Margaret Lyndsay, diffimed 
a lively feeling of natural beauty from wail 
to wall—and adthing that could stain the 
cleanlinesa of the abode was unremoved, 
except the clay-nests of the swallows, which 
were ull held sscred—an old colony, whose 
regularly returning children were vernally 
expected,,.with their undisturbing twitter- 
ings, to the eaves, sheds, and window- 
angles, where they had made good their 
inheritance by a tenure of unnumbered 
summers.” 


In description of natural scenery, 
the powers of the author are of no or- 
inary sort. We shall, without fear 
of tiring our readers, give another ex- 
ample from page 233,—the landscape 
of a summer morning, in which Mar- 


et begins her journey to her grand- 
— 


. ** It was one of the pérfect days of July, 
when Nature is felt to be within the very 
heart of the year, and when there seems 
never to have been such a thing as winter 
er decay. The blue heavens were stedfast 
ke: their marbled clouds, we = the fair 
gorgeous array of perishable vapours 
seemed e as if they wereeverlasting. A. 
general murmur of bliss prevailed; and it 
accompanied the solitary girl, as she walk 
ed along the houseless moor. Every mo- 
ent there was something that delighted 


—the greén lizard, as it glided through. 


the rustling tall grass ‘by the way-side,— 
the ing, now less wily that its young 
ing along the lea-fielda 


were W 


-lambs on the sunny knowes,—or the 


cooing of the cushat.dove, somewhere afar 
off in his lonesome wood” ` 


It is, indeed, one of the excellencies 
ef this little work, that it everywhere | 
inculcates the purest morality and the 
most sincere piety in every situation 
and circumttance, whether of good or 
ill fortune, the good which it enhan« 
ées, the ill which it supports. 'We 
wish that a cheap edition put it in the 
power of those readers of the lower 
— s bgs — many 
in t , to pront by ) 
and still more. by the speaking ex4 
amples of virtue and religion which it 
eontains. i. 

Surh histories as this of the Trials 

Margaret Lyndsay, which ** come 

ome to the business and bosoms” of 
the lower classes, are well calculated 
to form the manners aud eharacter of 
that great body of the people, on whoni 
depend the peace, the security, and 
the happiness, of the social state. We 
have read no work indicative of sach 
talents for stories of this kind as this 
book, and the ** Lights and Shadews 
Deeg ee ede progr p 

e e e a 
the discerning, as well as the general 
encouragement of the public, will in- 
duce him to continue his labours irt 
Whatever form he may think most 
conducive td extend, the influence of 
morals and of religion, which it is the 
praise of his present volume to shew 
a constant desire to cultivate and pro- 
mote. | ZEN : 


536: e Picompte de Soligny. 
: TNB V3CDMPTE DE SOLIGNY.?. 
Upon my life Į am a Lord indeed, 
. And mota Tinkeg.——  ' 
` Induct. to Taming of the Shrew. 
" Tux “ young French nobleman” Oncomingover from Dieppeto Bright- 
of Mr Colburn’ advertisements has on, to be sure, we have one or two 


bad the kindness to confess his true 
title on his title-page ; and after read- 
ing his two volumes, we have the hap- 
iness ta consider ves as 

iy well acquainted with Victoire Vi- 
compte de Soligny. He is a most 
ung French nobleman.” 
Unless we had been expressly inform- 
ed in the translator's preface, that he 
was born in Normandy—has spent 
far the part of his life in his 
pe chateau in that delightful 
pro s me acquainted with Pa« 
ris and the Parisians, only by means 
of a few decksional excursions, &e. &c. 
&c. we are free to confess, that, to 
Judge from these Letters alone, wa 
should beve been much inclined ta 

both born and 


su .him a person 
bred on cur o€n uide of the water: 


amiable touches of regrete? But, in 
spite of these little i and a 
few more allusive ones of the exme 
kidney,- there are so many things wi- 

ign-looking, and, above ali, wn- 
French-loo aboot the book, that 
we should really, but for the distinct 
and candid statements above referred 
— set down the — for ene 
of the men au masque du papler. 

As it is, we pa jes ap EN 
mot made bis observations upon Eng 
not made his o tions upon: 
land under the happiest.of al reads 
auspices. It isa great pity that a per- 
son of his high birth and expectations 
should not have come among us 
vided with a few letters of i 
fion, such as might have given hin 
the opportunity of mingling s little in 





^. @ Letters on England, by Victoire, Count.dé Soligus. 2 vols, Translated from the 
original MSS. London: Henry Colbum and Oo. 
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. + “ They conducted us to a hotel, where we now are; sadly elie pag o 
‘to di 


good-humour ; but I, ill, fatigued, spiritless, 
rer thing and y hody about ma. How is this? 8 
the weak to which 


out of temper, and di 


disposed 
I confess? My mind, and 


it is linked, are qn. the shores of England ; but half the ener- 
jes tha iy them healthful, and almost all the thoughts and affections that make 
happy, have returned to the flowers, the trees, and the waterfalls of V——.  * He'll 


better and happier to-morrow, if the shines,’ I hear A —— say; and she’s al- 


ways right. She 


ows him better than he does himself. Good night! I don know 


why it is, but when my head is on my pillow, and hy ga are closed, and I hear no- 
reathings, 


thing about me but my own b 
be at y—. 


.* * * 


Wherever my 


y may be, my spirit is sure to 


+ Ld » 


« Saturday.— A —— was right. I got up this morning, and walked out ; and the sun 
did shine, —and the sea glittered under it, —and the little children were bathing ot play. 
with 


ing about on the sands, or riding Pa enden ria gaily 


their brisk morning faces, were é 
were spreading their nets to 


every where a peculiarly 
botter and happier. I 


passing 
dry, and their wives 
piece of turf in the centre of the town looking to the sea; the houses, I 


dressed 

here and there ; the fishermen 

mending them, on a beautifal 
thought, hed 


y look, unlike any thing 1 had seen before; and I wes 
once or twice across the sea for the shores of France, but 


I cou'dn't see ; and I don't know whether I wasn’t trying to be melancholy again ; 
but just then I caught a glance of the sunshine upon the water, and C— — came up to me 


bis will! 


* Happy against 


eyes, and I was 
Now isn't that nonsense ?* 


happy half against my will.— 
I hear A—— exclaim. May 


she never be able to understand the feelings which she is so apt and so welcome to make 
merry with ! May a perpetual light from within continue to give, as it does now, life, 


beauty, and newness to every thing about her! I know, as well as she does, 


your brother, 


from seeming to touch ù : that we ought 


but I am constand ding dui I eu e ——— know al this, 
am y dt: 
ad T only know pese er dieu, my — 
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= n — — e Ga ee 
ap wek en ever. WRS a went todeliver it, good simple soul— 
mistaken affair in the world as this zd tis ueri bad sed = 
joamey of his. He has absolutely threshold, he was lost, gone—he was 

-ut of England, as ignorant of in the very heart of igne ; and 
—— he was when he entered’ once there, he might, no question of 


far, moro ignoran 
be 2 ight have been repel, 
from the green retreats of his 
ise. V.——," the sound of its 
, ** the trees," ** the flowers," 
i iety of ** Sister 


There cannot be a more di ble 
office, than abusing a man’s friends to 
him—and yet, in some cases, it is a 

. The truth is, that the 
young lord has been in bad hands, 
while in this country. He bas moved 
in society of the moat quisguis deserip« 
tion. - For aught we can see, he has 
never sat in company other then infra 
dig. He has gone out of England, 
without getter, seen a single sight 
that ‘was worth seeing—always ex- 
cepting Westminster Abbey and the 
Coronation—St Paul’s— Windsor Cas- 

the outsides of some of the 
eolleges at Oxford. So far from see- 
ing any of the great public men of 
England, he scarcely seems even to 
have heard of any of them. He never 
was in the House of Commons, nor in 
the House of Lords. He never men- 


e came over 
to study. Neither does 
he of high life in England, nor 
of any mode 
Neither does he discuss our. 
no, he dees not even allude to the fact 
of our having one. Of what then, the 
reader -may well ask, does Victoiré 
"Vicempte de Soligny speak ? —What 
‘was it that he did see ?—W'hat is it 
that he does describe? —Of what ma- 
terials ate his LETTERS on ENo- 
LAND" made kd 

We shall endeavour to answer these 

netural questions. 
"The fact seems to be, that the Vis- 
eount: fell, the moment he reached 
England, into the hands of the Cock- 
He had only one letter of intro- 

tdyotion in his packet-book—it was 


gay life in England. 


without having the least — 
tingle “ Letter upon Eng- 

— ai . 
Mr M——-, who is a 
natured creature, seems vol ipi 
cently retired from a small retail busi- 
ness in the city, and to inhabit, with 
his family, a small house, with a small 
7 before it, at the end of the vil- 


doeg 

pot deny, was a bold step; but he 
adds, that ** decision is indeed the most 
striking patt of M.’s character ;” and 
then enters into & long disquisition 
about ** ambition," the “ springs of 
human action,” &c. all which ends in 
the Viscount's announcing that he is of 
— M——- did well to leave the 
in Cheapside. For — 

* A beggar's dog, if he has and 
shelter, is as well off as a king's ; and what 
is there to choose between the baby a span 
long, who sits on its mother’s arm and cries 
for the moon, and the conqueror who stands 


] thought much about it before, 
though I had felt on the subject nearly as 
M—— does. But since I eve tho 

about it, I cannot enough admire the wis- 
dom that could sarge such a choice as he has 
made, and the resolution that conld, in spite 
of so many temptations to the —— t 
pipes Mh el mans 
we have no ce o y wi 

entire mental freedom ; and that the only 
way to retain that is to keep full possession 
of ourselves, by having no fired pursuit 
whatever, but by living a life of entire lel- 
veri This, therefore, been his choice. 
And, to prevent the possibility of being di. 
verted from it, he has, at a great compara. 


— have back tf be esd chance 
to carry on the commercial concern which 
ee PI HUMAN Hm 
We eamot with all this. We 
think M——— should have stuck to his 
counter ; but that is no affair of ours. 
** M——," says the Viscount, ** 
more of the world than any man of 
ege I ever met with, and he hes 


his knowledge of H to better purposes." 
— Now, what are these purposes, M. le 
Vicompte ? What are the oocupations. 
of this.man, who knows so.much of 
the world, and of whose character de- 
cision is the most striking part? 

«€ He never makes any resolutions, or 
acts on any fixed prespestive plan; but 
yields, in almost every thing, to the im- 

which come to him from the exter 
nal circumstances of the moment, and from 
yithin himself. As these urge and direct 
him, he is engaged in either contemplation, 
or study, or conversation, or mere amuse- 
ment, or even mere idleness.” 


And again— 
- & There is another art by which 
he et all times avails himself of his best 

rs and resources. This is, never to set 
fimself doggedly and determinately to any 
thing, but always to adapt the employment 
of the hour to the mood af mind in which 
he may happen to be at that boun This 
habit of indulging his mind in what ma 
almost be called its whims and fancies, is 
perhaps not withont its disadvantages. It 
may create the appearance of caprice and 


instability, or perhaps even the reality. 


~ But is not this in itself a source of plea- 
gure? And as for the appearance, we live 
by our own thoughts and feelings, not by 
other people's. M—— will sometimes try 
Ralf a dozen different employments in as 
many minutes, and abandon them all ; but 
he is sure to find the right at last. He will 
one minute be walking about in silent medita- 
tion ; the next singing a favourite air ; then 
he'll take up a book, read a page or two, 
and Jay it aside again, and sit down to the 
piano ; or perhaps walk out into the streets, 
fn the unceasing din of which he finds a 
more complete abstraction than anywhere 
else : or mount his horse, and tide into the 
‘country, without having thought cf it a mo- 
‘ment beforehand. Indeed I have heard him 
ay, that he never feels such perfect freedom 
and buoyancy of spirit, as when he is gal- 
loping about on an opeh heath, alone, and 
without thought or object.” e 
` "This last passage opens the whole 
mystery. Mr M—— is a Cockney di- 


lettante—a true liege of Kin l 
he is one that walla about p al ent 
Meditation, and is the next minate 
humming one of Vincent Novello's airs 
—he is one that readsa page or two in 
a book, and thrums a little on the piano / 
and then walks out into the streets for 
the sake of their din—or mounts his 
horse—for M. can still afford tokeep 
a horse—and never feels such freedom 
pr buoyancy of spirit as when he is gal- 
doping without thought! Add to this, that 
he ia land in glove with all the actors 
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puffs the pleys and pictures in the pa- 
pers—-that his father — — 
of Leigh Hunt's sire, and that he hime 


self (M——.) althou; nally un- 
acquainted with J.eigh, as s watched 
his carcer all along,” &c.—But we must 
give this in the French noblemsn's 
own words— 

. ** He was telling me the other day, that 
he began to be a reader much about the 
time that Hunt begas to be a writer ; and 
fzom the circumstance of their fathers ha- 
ving been known to each other, M—— 
was led — particular attention to his 
progress in the early part of his career; 
which he was able fo do with perfect im- 
partiality, as hehas never had any acquaint- 
ance with fTunt himself, or with any of hie 
JSrtends. He added, that from that time to 
the present, he has never once lost sight of 
Hunt, as a political as well as a miscelle- 
neous writer, and has never once been lod da 
suspect the purity anduincerity af hie views, 


Y even in the former ef these characters; 


which is more than he stems ready to say 
1 ANY OTHER PUBLIC Man!!! He 

iffers from Hunt in many res as to 
the best means of promoting the ends he 
has in view, and al«o on many other points 
of taste and opinion; but I find that BE 
HAS MORE RESPECT FOR HIM AS X 
PUBLIC WRITER, THAN HE HAS FON 
ANY OTHER OF THE DAY, WITHOUT 
EXCEPTION. Hunt was smong the frst 
ef those on whom he was induced to ican 
in confidence, when he to feel and 
judge for himself ; and all the others have, 
one by one, alipt from under hun, and left 
Hunt alone! | This seems to have created 
in him an affectionate respect for this wri- 
ter, which almost takes the er of 3 
personal friendship.” 


After this, why say any thing more of 
Mr M——? We say our readers 
will be half inclined to ask, Why say 
say any thing moreof Victoire Vicompte 
de Soligny and hie volumes? ** Sure 
— sE —— the English : the 

rench ne'er got them.” —Shakspenre. 
. Nor shall we, gentle reader.—The 

lain truth of the matter is, that this 


k is, without exception, one of the 
most contemptible pi of manufac- 
ture thatany “‘ Gen of the Press” 


ever put through his hands, either for 
Mr Colburn or for any other book- 
seller extant. - The writer of it is just 
his own Milksop, bating the circum- 
stauces that his father is not dead yet, 
nor the shop entirely abandoned. Like 
Milksop, he walks up and down his 
** little back room” in silont medita- 
tiop—Like Milksop, he bunis an aig» 
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Fike Milksop, hir touvhes the: plano-: 
forte—and, best of all, like Mikon he- 
mounts his horse qceasionally ! for, be 
it kpown, to all whom it:eoncerns, M. 
‘kime vt SouioxnY is a member of the 
Surrey Hunt, as well as of the Surrey 
Enetitution. . This dapper little Count 
ef Cockaigne happened to have his 
pgs and mamma’s permission to 
spend a few weeks at Paris a few years 
ro ; and ever since he has been aping 
the Frenchman in more ways than we 
need mention here. And a miserable 
ape he makes. So far from being able to 
pereonate, through two volumes, a fo- 
reigner,—a native of a different coun- 
try, bred up under different laws, and 
nursed in different prejudices from ours 
—he could not, for the life of him, 
write two pages in any character with- 
out betraying—not that he is an Eng- 
lishman—not that he is a Londoner— 
these were nothings—but that he is as 
arrant a little Cockney chatterer 
ever stewed in the pit of Covent-Gar] 
den, sickened in a Margate-hoy, or 
waxed joyous over “a can of flip" in 
a tea-garden arbour—in or not in com, 
y with Mr William Hazlitt. Ag 
or the ** nobleman" part of the hoax 
—-but it would be too good a joke to 
get angry with Monsieur Tims! 
^ Mr. Tims has made a very clumsy 
job ef it, and must really be even more 
destitute of imagination than we had 
imagined him. Only think how he 
represents a young French nobleman, 
who has never been in England, but 
who has come to England in conse- 
quence of his love for our literature, . 
and admiration of our national insti- 
tutions,—do but guess how he repre- 
sents this person as spending his first 
morning in LONDOX.—We will wille 
ingly give a thousand pounds to every 
er that guesses right.—The Vis» 
count goes to see the Elgin Marbles ! 
Yes, before he has seen any one thing 
that is English, be is cff for the Bri- 
tish Museum, on pu to see some 
. specimens of Athenian art; and the 
first letter he writes to Claire from 
the city where Shakspeare, Milton, 
Newton lived, is all about Zeuxis, 
and Praxiteles, and the Parthenon, and 
the Apollo—not forgetting a few qua- 
tations from Petrarch and Dante, cul- 
led from the Notes to the fourth Canto 
of Childe Harolde! A short letter up- 
on St Paul’g—another upon Carlton- 
House (the outside of it only of e) 
and;some of the public offi : 
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then the writer is eom$letely at Horhe,: 


&et 


—he has plunged at once in medias 
res—we are in the heart of the thea- 
tricals, Kean, and Charles Kemble, — 
and Miss O'Neill; and ** Finally,” 
— he, ** J will notice the vehement} 
intenæe, the fur-thoughted, the 
toned Macready i * d 
It is needless to say that Tims be4 

daubs all these excéllent persons mast 
— — in case anybody asks, 
he really has not a single wotd to say: 
about any of them that has not been. 
said over and over again, in all the 
newspapers and magazines—ay, said: 
till all the world has been sick of it 
any time thesesix years. ‘Two or three 
of the letters indeed, are, and confesa 
themselves to be, copied literatim et 
verbatim, out of some of these immar- 
tal works ; and, perhaps, if anybod 
would take the trouble to hunt suc 
game, he might in this way, ferret out 

1. de Soligny in good earnest,—for 
we own, we should think it odd if 
anybody had copied such things but 
the original author himself. 
- The moment he has discussed the 

layers, he buckles to the painters.— 

e abuses West, as all the Cockneys 
do and did; but perhaps, not being 
quite so familiar with the Bible as 
with the Examiner, he may not have 
known what he was criticising in some 
of his paragraphs.—As for example, 
the following :— | 

* The personification of Death going 
forth to destroy, is finely executed, accorde 
ing to the ideal conception which the pain- 
ter has formed to himself; but that concepe 
tion ts, in itself, totally bad. To represent 
Death (which is the very antithesis to hu- 


manity) under a Aman form, and wielding 


his dart of destruction with a human arm, is 
as unphilusophical as it is unpoetical." ; 

We have no patience to notice the 
common-place stuff he parades about 
Haydon and bis new face, ** more ap~ 
propriate for Christ,"—and Wilkie— 
and Turner—and Chantry —end Flax- 
man, and so forth, down to some of 


-the most obscure of their inferiors. In 


the few pages set apart to.each, there 
is nothing that can'be called informa- 


.tion ‘for English readers, sinee it has 


all been in the papers before; and as 


* 


for Claire de Soligny, and the rest of - 


the reading public of France, who the 
devil among them would wish to hear 
eT thing about such le as the 
Hiltons, the Thomsons, the Mullreatys, 
the Rippengills, &c. &e. &c.? It is 


as | - The Vieomple de fiolirag. | CMey, 
probne er rp eit arate — muth lets 4e appreciate tts mine 
e wi e © to w- effects.”* 

Kis nos ii their sd ues day. l 
Then come the “ Institu- "ms routs. 
tonaal i be pre ra | ‘s To these parties all are invited who cam 
while seven pages are tted by this b drain habnit ctn ever 

French nobleman—to what?——-The recollect to heve met and spoken to duri 
Surrey Institution | : bae serpere tera And i thas 
After this, Mademohbelle Claire are not sufficien apartments 

: : suffocation, more must by some means or 
Mr eee me phe be pond img de meso 
Just by way of letting our country because, for the apartments sof to 
readers see what sort of thing a Cock- pem dir pre — aspe pat 
À s owe enoug your ste 
Bey is, when he sets to writing upon gusintance—which it would be an affront 
— — such ph — to suppose for s eee For the accam- 

, we shall passage 3 modation of these visitors, servants 

and first, let us bear, as related by hired for the night to wait, amps to ight 


& French Viscount, a well-i the rooms, chairs for the guests to sit en by 
Englishman's opinion concerning ri» tums, end glasses for them to drink wine 


from. obecrving that there a a dally Gur“ | 
observing ere is a daily flux ment, As to the amusement that is to be 
and reflux of tide in the river Thames at found at them, the persons present must 
London, had, for a moment, taken upa contrive this for themselves; for which 
notion that tides were natural to all rivers , purpose they may collect into 
and he would persist in his opinion, and in (those who are known to each other. 
qure van me for presuming to dif- no others can, by the laws of etiquette, 
from it! And this was a person in the even speak together.) and criticise the dress, 
qnost truly respectable class that belongs to manners, and persons of those about them ; 
English society ; I mean that consisting of or they may take a hand at cards, if room 
persons in mercantile concerns, can be found to place a table; or they may 
members of professions, &c. That even a blunder through a quadrille, if aight 
well-informed man, (as the son I am be together whe know how, Ti 
speaking of really was,) might accidental- T „got Sage 
, and for a moment, take up such a no- ich there i 
as this, from the circumstance I have "027 which there is generally a small space re- 
referred to being constantly in his observa- served for this purpose-—to effect which, kow- 
tion, and from his having consequently for. ever, some of the company are obliged to be 
gotten or overlooked the real fact, is quite confent with reaching mo farther than the 
conceivable. None will doubt this who à poa — 
take the trouble to examine the progress of have all the choice of amusement, w 
their own minds, and the manner in which some of them vary, by going from one 


Sham Iam arcam was a man of exten- Same evening ; and they make a point ef 
sive general ion, and could onl oo ee ui one hoe DA ee 
for a moment bare forgotten the fact in ve an opportunity of saying at that 
‘question. Bat to persist in , OF have been or are going to the others. 


maintaining i 
rather in asserting the fact, merely because On these occasions the master and mistress 
‘he had onte stated it, was an example of Of the house give themselves as little trou- 


clasi glish ests do about them. If you get a si 
st, 99 ; a 
ades Af them, and a nod from tbem, once during 
II. the evening, it's all very well; if not, so 
Count TYms's opinion of English ste much the better, —eccing that the gentility 
ciety in general. ` "pf these meetings s to De estimated by o 
“In as far as society deserves that -difficulty of breathing and moving about! 
msn j 





1993:) 
dewesed, and múre vulgar iri mind and mans 
mer, than are usually to be found among 
any other similar classes of society in Eu- 
rope.” 


IV. 
Count T'ims's idea of an English din- 
mer . g E ] 
** In the invitations to these the 
dinner hour is mentioned ! are 


not ex to go till about half an hour 
after that time!! On arriving, you are 
shown into a drawing-room up-stairs, where 
the y assemble; and the moment 
the whole are arrived, dinner is announced, 
and you are led to a room on the ground- 
Jffoor, where you are directed to a particular 
chair by the master or mistress of the house ; 
your seat being near to, or distant from the 
latter, in proportion as you are a stranger, 
or to the respect that is intended to be shewn 
you. During dinner there is no time or 
opportunity for conversation, as the table 
is € before you sit down ; pe 
Englishmen eat comparatively li an 
Englishwomen almost nothing, yet from the 
awkward and ill-contrived arrangements of 
thetable, and themiserably deficient manner 
in which English servants fulfil their office, 


or in 
(Pauvre Tims !) Since the intercourse be- 
tween England and the continent, it has 
become a pretty general custom to hand 
round French wines two or three times du- 
ring dinner ; besides which the gentlemen 
frequently partake of those strong colonial 
wines which are so little used among us.— 
(This means Madeira, reader.) It is an 
invariable rule, however, never to take wine 
of this kind without asking either a lady 
or gentleman to take it with you. It is 
usual for the lady never te refuse when thus. 
asked, though she may have never before 
seen the asking her; but she sel. 
‘dom drin 


and pu the wine to- her lips. All 
this you think silly and unmeaning 
b. 


f the cloth is removed, the dessert 
is placed on the table, together with fo- 
reign wines of various kinds—chiefiy those 
colonial ones which are drunk during din- 
ner, and the Englishman’s favourite Port, 
or wine. There is y French 


period 
of parties might be m "T Ene 
t .- 
lish have really no notion of any thing of 
the sort. 
" As to Literature and Art, they are 
scarcely ever by any accident mentioned ; 


unless it should so ha that Lord By- 
ronger the author of Scotch No 
Vor. XIII. 
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has just produced a new work ; ar the Ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy should be 
open. Jn case the Exhibition happens to 
be open, you have also numerous opinions 
on its comparative merits. These opinions, 
however, are not so various as they are nu- 
merous, being generally at once summary 
point in question by the fact of whether the 
said Exhibition includes a greater or. less 
number of portraits than it did last year: 
and on this point, too, the opinions are in 
eral pretty equally divided! It is but 
air to confess, however, that on these oc- 
casions you not unfrequently meet with 
persons, even among the females, who will 
so far as to state their conviction that 
r Wilkie’s picture is certainly * very 
clever,” and Mr Chantry's sculpture * very 
sweet ;’ and that the blue China jar on the 
mantle-piece, in the former work, is* very 
natural, and the snow-drop in the hand. 
of the sleeping infant in the latter, is * véry 
pretty n ?* 

_ As the first volume may be.said to 
be occupied with art and manners, so 
1t may be said of the second bundle of 
the Count's Epistles, that poetry is the 
chief topic. He begins with a peral- 
lel between Wordsworth and Byron; 
whom he places at the head, and then 
there is a separate letter for each of 
the following: viz. Southey, Moore, 
Campbell, Scott, Coleridge, Wilson, 
Crabbe, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and 
Barry Cornwall. Let uscontent our- 
selves, as formerly, with s few mor- 
ceaus ; for, as to the bulk of the ar- 
ticles, the reader may be quite sure he 
had read the same thing at least ten 
times over, ere our friend's Lettres de 


Noblesse had passed the seals. 


J. 
. Wordsworth and Byron compared 
the Sea and the Moon. 

*¢ I seem to have formed some arbi 
association between them in my own min 
so that the name and attributes of the one 
always suggest to me those of the other’; 
just as the moon always reminds me of the 
sea, and the sea of the moon; and the il- 
lustration is perhaps mot inappropriate ; 
for while the one of ee a Pa 
moon, changing in appearance, wa 
the same, and movi — along In 
—— path the clear blue 

of intellect, the other is a mighty ves- 

without rudder or compass, tossed hi- 
ther and thither on the dark and starm 
sea of passion.” . 

After all, Byron, it seems, is not the 
sea, but a mighty vessel upon the sea 
—but let that pass ! i 
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* YI. e 

Count Times speaks liberally concern- 
tng the Laureate. dO. 

ét T cannot help anticipating, that, if 
should enjoy the natural term of man's life, 
and go on to the end as he has up to the 
present period, he will one day arrive at 
the high distinction of having done more to 
benefit his fellow-beings—to make them 
wiser, better, and happier, than any of his 
cotemporaries ; or, perhaps, than any other 
writer, living er dead, except Shakspecre ! 11” 

III. 

Count Tims on ** My Public.” 

** To speak an ungracious truth, the 
said public, whether here or with ourselves, 
is the worst possible judge of poetical me- 
rit. That which it likes best, may, with- 
Qut further investigation, be pretty safely 
— to be of the most questionable 
value." 


IV. 
-~ Count Timscriticises Sir Walter Scott. 

« It (poetry) is, to them, the true phi- 
losopher's stone, which converts every 
thing it touches into gold ; the only elixir 
vite, which endows the spirit of its pos- 
sessor with ual health and youth. 
These qualities the poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott does not rca - 


Count Tims’s opinion of Coleridge. 

** Perhaps Coleridge is the first genius 
of his day in this country; and yet, to 
prove that he is so, he has done— almost 
nothing." 


VI. 
Count Tims likens Coleridge to the 
sae dice 
** His talking is as extraordinary as the 
chess-playin of the mechanical figure that 
was exhibited some years ago in Paris. You 
sit, and witness it in silent admiration, and 
wonder how it can be. And, like that, 
there’s no puzzling or putting him out. He 
seems wound up, and must go on to the 
end. But when that end will arrive, no one 
can guess ; so that the spectators are fre- 
uently obliged to get up and go away in 
e middle of the game—not being able to 
anticipate any finish to it." 
VI. 
— And — Catalani. 
~ © But perhaps Coleridge's eloquence 
might, with more truth, be iaiki to 
Catalani’s singing." 
VIII. 
Count Tims on his natural Sovereign. 
.** Hunt undoubtedly has Genius.” 


IX. 
Count Tims laudeth the late Mr 
Shelley. 
. © His imagination, —if it is at times 
self.willed and uncontrollable, and its 
creations are vague, misty, and indistinct 


Count Tims writeth finely concern- 
ing one Mr William Procter. 

** Fancy to yourself all the gentlest ele- 
ments of our nature, spontaneously blend- 
ing themselves into one gentle and harme- 
nious union, and you may perhaps gsin s 
general notion of the peculiar character of 
Barry Cornwall's genius—not its sole, but 
its peculiar character. His spirit is eces- 
sionally delighted and able to take a flight in- 
to the far-off regions of the stars ; or to com- 
mune with the clouds, and mingle is essence 
with the storm ; but its chosen occupation is 
to wander silently along in the tender maan- 
Light, waiting for those unsought glimpses of 
heaven which are not unfrequently allowed te 
descend upon us, to cheer and brighten the 
common face of our carth, It is not the 


loves the sweet wild-flowers that spring every 
where about it, yet loves best of ail to droop 
üs young branches and dip its slender leaves 
into the ever-murmuring waters, in search of 
the trembling image of that heaven which it 
sees reflected there, and which is dearer te it 
than the reality above, because it seems te be 
wearer / ! t" 
XI. 


Count Tims a eth, and himself 
emulateth, Mr ter's classic vein. 

* Whenever Barry Cornwall dies, they 
may write upon his tomb, * He too was 
an Arcadian ;' for such he is, though he 
dwells in London in the nineteenth century / 
His imagination and fancy have all that 
pastoral sweetness about them, that tender 
repose, added to that active and heslthfol 
sensibility, which we attach to our idea of 
the happy dwellers in that enchanted land, 
where life itself was one : art bo 
rae por —— — 
parison the less inappropriate, is, that all 
the above qualities of his mind ; his ima- 
gination, fancy, and sensibility ; are, as it 
were, imbued and saturated with the bemm- 
tiful m ical imagery iar to that 
—— with all har peas — 
c i i , 
seem to be too rude snd boisterous to be 
allowed a place in his somewhat feminine 
{but by no means effeminate) mind. No- 
thing seems to be permitted to enter, or at 
leant to take up a permanemt residence 
there, but the smooth and polished inven- 
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tions and imaginations of this particulae XV. e 

criod of antiquity. But with these it is . Count Tims disi laudeth 
Beaute ri to — oa his — Mr Colburn’s Ma- 


this produces a delightful effect on many 
parts of his poetry ; giving it an imagina- 
tive sichnea and aant of character that 
can be communicated to it by no other 
means. Thus, has he to tell us of his he- 
- roine's or his mistress's voice, under vari- 
ous circumstances: It is not only like all 
and every of the sweet sounds that actually 
come to us from external nature, but it is 
sweet as we may have imagined the voice 
of Delphic girls, singing hymns to Dien ; 
or low as that of Syrinx, when she fied 
murmuring before her sylvan pursuer, 
through the forests of Arcady ; or sad and 
soft as (Enone's, when she pined away her 
life in love for the false Paris. Are we 
seated with him in imagination beside a 
summer stream, listening to his tender 
love-tales ? We not only see it decked in 
all its own beauties, but, by a word, ora 
hint, he makes it bring back to our me. 
mory those that were haunted of old by 
nymphs and naiads; or those still more 
lovely ones that were extinct with the mu- 
sic of ion itself, such as that into 
which the loving and beloved sea-maid, 
the ** white Galatea," changed her Sici- 
Han shepherd boy; or that other, into 
which the angry Pluto transformed the 
beautiful Cyane ; or that lost one, which 
wandered beneath the earth in search of its 
lost love, Arethusa. In a word, all that is 
poetical in itself, is by this writer made 
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Count Tims speaketh inconsistently, 
touching the same Mr Procter. 

** Whenever he endeavours at THIS, OF 
indeed, whenever he uses endeavours to- 
wards ANY THING, the result is, GENE- 
RALLY SPEAKING, A comparative FAIL- 


URE!!!” 
XIII. 
- Count Tims describes the Temple. 

* A little farther on, looking like a green 
oasis in the midst of a dark wilderness of 
warehouses and wharfs, jay the pleasant 

gardens of the Temple; a range of build- 

ings formerly belonging to the celebrated 
Knights Templars, but now inhabited al- 
most exclusively by members (query, 
limbs) of the law." 


XIV. 

Count Tims abuseth certain modern 
works. 

* I am told that every one of them is 
wandered: more or less subservient to the 
personal views of a body of men who have 
lately become very important members of 
the republic of letters : I mean THE BOOK- 
SELLERS." 


‘6 Nothing can be more piquant and at- 
tractive than the melange formed by this 
infinite variety of style and matter. It 
makes readers where it does not find them ; 
incipient readers it strengthens and con- 
firms; and confirmed ones, or even those 
whose appetites. are sated by over-indul- 
gence, it rouses anew. Besides, you must 
read it, whether you will or no, unless you 
disclaim reading altogether. Not to have 
read such or such an article in the last New 
Monthly, said to be written by so and so, is 
an imputation not to be though! of; you 
might almost as well admit that you had not 
read the last Scotch Navel, or BEEN TO PA- 
RIS!” 


XVI. 

The Count describelh his literary 
Sriends in England, and their success. 

* They are generally considered as a 
class by themselves, and are looked upon 
as rather out of their place in what is called 
here mixed company. They, for the most 
part, belong to the middle rank of life, and — 
consist of persons of domestic and retired 
habits, who do not reside in the metropo- 
lis, but come to it probably every morning 
te transact their co cial concerns, and 
return to their families in the afternoon, a 
few miles in the country. What I speak of 
as extraordinary, (and the fact appears to 
me as sin an anomaly as any thing of 
the kind I ever met with) is, that this une 
precedented diffusion of literature, and that of 
the most popular and attraclive kind, shauld 
Sail to create any thing like a general fashion 

it ///"—EHEU! 

The book concludes with two letters 
—the one describing a visit to Oxford, 
and the other the Coronation; for 
which august ceremony, indeed, if we 
may place implicit faith in John Bull's 
reiterated assertion, all the gentlemen 
of the press, except John himself, 
were presented with tickets. 

Our opinion of this book is low— 
our opinion of the author's sincerit 
is as moderate as of his talents an 
acquirements. It is a timid, milk-and- 
water thing—it does not dare either 
to praise or to abuse, as if there were 
manhood in it, TThe same person can- 
not, we should apprehend, worshi 
Leigh Hunt as the first, best, an 
most upright ofall living political cha- 
racters, and yet enjoy, with loyal zeal, 
as ee body affects — Corona- 
tion e elegant erous 
Prinee, whom that vile bireling has 
spent his days in libelling. The same 


man cannot, with sincerity, butter both 
the Elgin Marbles and Barry Corn- 
wall. As well might a man inhabit, at 
one and the same moment, a chateau 
in Normandy, and a shop on Ludgate 
hill; or be a ** young French noble- 
man,” and yet be profoundly ignorant, 
even of the manner in which French 
gentlemen sign their names.* But, to 


The Vicompte de Soligng. 


be sure, a isdn suima per se, 
este tke Dedi Brou sham, 
we mean nothing perso 
bid that we should!” We have the 
— respect for ** County Paris.” 

catchpenn — deserved, 
after all, the tenth part of the room 
we have bestowed on it.  : 
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Ws are not hostile to a Parliament- 
ary Opposition in the abstrect. While 
Ministers are men, their errors cannot 
be better guarded against than by an 
honest Opposition. But we fearlessly 
say,and we will be echoed by the coun- 
try, that England never before saw 
such an Opposition as that which now 
humiliates her Parliamentary name. 
A thing of shreds and patches, made 
up of fragments of the Foxites ; a 80- 
litary Bard of the house of Grenville, 
a Radical Barrister, and a few dozens 
of grievance gatherers and other cy- 

hers, the mere lumber of party. To 
eat those men ; to turn them into 
contempt and crush them, is the easy 
work of the Ministry, too easy for ho- 
nour, though still necessary to the pub- 
lic safety. Yet by a strange and ludi- 
crous delusion, this remnant of party is 
twice or three times in every session ab- 
„solutely led to think itself within reach 
of place. The delusion on for a 
while in secret ; whisperings thicken 
at Brookes's ;—Tierney emerges into 
St James's Street, and puts on those 
smiles which are so soon to be felt as 
favours;—Mackintosh flings by the 
manuscript of his reluctant History, 
and meditates a poem for the Whig 
Inauguration ;—Brougham comes out 
** from the winter of his discontent," 
rows offhis slough, and, sleek as a vi- 
in the sun, creeps on his way with 
new alacrity, 

That such a delusion should mis- 
lead any men capable of the common 
Functions of the understanding, is next 
to miraculous. Not five human be- 
ings outside the walls of Brookes's, 
or Bedlam, could be found to contem- 
plate — of their return to 
power. ere have they the elements 
of an administration ? They have the 
finance of the Edinburgh Review, the 


politics of the Edinburgh Review, the 
— ion of the Edin sd id — 
x e — ing of a ecaying and 
esperate publication in the persons 
of fiveor ut Parliamentary haranguers, 
be a title to the confidence of a great 
nation, then let them have their re- 
bid and let the — hogs iis 
ward, in ruinous finance, in 
politics, in the religion of Hume and 
Spinosa, in the whole charlatanry of 
weak understandings and perverted 
principles, doubly enfeebled and per- 
verted by the weight and the luxury 
of sudden plunder. 
- But if those men possessed ability for 
office, we remember their practice, and 
scorn them for their want of public 
honesty. The year of Whig Govern- 
ment stands up in accusation — 
them, with an indictment of folli 
and meannesses, disasters.and crimes, 
that nothing can rail away. As if for 
a providential proof of their total in- 
capacity for the Government of the 
British Empire, they were tried in 
all the forms that could display the 
wisdom of a manly administration, or 
the imbecility of a cowardly and con- 
vm) tible cabal. 1 " 
ey with & French negotia- 
tion: they humbled the neck of Eng- 
land to solicit peace at the footstool of 
Bonaparte: they were not repelled by 
his insolence, his atrocity, ox his faith- 
lessness. The majesty of the empire 
was sent to crouch for a dish 
truce among the little, heartless States 
of the Continent, and it was trampled 
on as it deserved. Napoleon turned 
bassador 


— on the Whig Am , 
e him a public dupe—the Whig 
Administration a public ridi 


ridicule—an 
eae oai ine ipe career of blood and 
very throug , 
They had an — To find 
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a for it, aessolted the last 
—— drove dut ally ino 
the arms of France, and failed. They 
had the solitary honour of making the 
gallantry of the British navy fatal only 
to itself, and worthless to the cause of 


They tried their vi in finance ; 
and those economists doubled the most 
odious of all our taxes, the — 
"'ax —the impost against whi 

had declaimed for years ; and they 
doubled it with an insolent sneer at the 
complaints of the people. . 

tampered with the Established 

Religion; and after having pl 
themselves to their Papist policy, they 
shrunk from it at the threat of losin 
Office. Their cowardice came in aid o 
their hypocrisy, but the ground broke 
down under both, and Whig Ad- 
ministration perished in the midst of 
Parliamentary contempt and national 
rejoicing. 

What new merits have they acqui- 
red since? Is it in the scornful re- 
treat of Lord Grenville? or in the ra- 
pid pir eie of Lord Grey? in the 

eath of Whitbread and Romilly ? or 
in the exhausted sarcasm of Tierney, 
and the augmented acidity and more 
naked shallowness of Brougham? Let 
any man living look at the —— 
aud say, can he find among them the 
materials, — of an —— 
but even of an Engli ! t 
him ask, what evidences of public spirit 
have they given—what monuments of 
legislatorial ao tribute E 
prompt counsel or manly en to the 

i P cies of the Em ie nd let him 

their meritsin homage to Napoleon 

while he lived, and in falsome eulogies 
over his grave—in , safe abuse of 
the allies of England—in giving the 
ight hand of fellowship to the Radi- 

alism, which wants only power to 
burst into Revolution—in lifting up 
their ominous voices to every politi 
bandit and incendiary, that 
for the disturbance of the wor 

It is an absolute fact, that at the 
commencement of jthis Session, the 
Whigs had deluded themselves into 
the expectation of power. They had 
even gone the ridiculous length of set- 
tling their places. It was presumed, that 
the of a French war comi 
Agricultural distresses, 
would harass the nation into — 
and they drew the improbable concin- 
sion, that the people would choose no 
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alternativo but the miserable one of 
themselves. It might argue a crimi- 
nality too deep even for the baseness of 
faction, to say, that knowing the war 
to be impolitic, they yet urged it on 
urposes of an unprincipled 
place; but it is notorious, 
that they urged it, equally aguinst the 
spirit their former d tions, 
against the national interests, and even 
st that poni opinion to which 


for the 
thirst 


ey had hitherto bowed down with 
suci — homage, and without 
which they were ing. But the 


whole in is now at an end. The 
debate on the negotiations has closed 
the gates of hope upon them ; the 
may now rail and recriminate wi 
whatever remorse they will They 
have been broken down in open en- 
counter, and by their own confession 
they have been cast into a contemp- 
tuous exile and utter remoteness from 
the chance of power. 

It may have been remarked, that 
the earlier part of the Session passed 
with unusual quietude. Hume and. 
Bennet, and the menu fretin of Whi 

ism, were allowed todabble in the shal- 
ws, but those partizans, by whom the 
more substantial work of party was to 
be done, were kept back. Tierney and 
Mackintosh were afflicted with politic 
indisposition ; Brougham, incapable of 
holding his tongue, was sent to strug- 
gle for precedency on the northern Cir- 
cuit, and employ his briefless time in 
writing & review of his own oration 
against the Clergy ; Macdonald, too 
young to be trusted alone, was relega- 
ted to the care of Mackintosh and to 
the country, tó get his speech by heart. 
The tactic was, that all Opposition 
wisdom should be withheld from the 
Minister ; that he should be suffered to 
go on blundering the country into a 
war, in the innocent presumption that 
all observance was at an end; that the 
ight of Tierney slept; that Mackin- 
was visited with a perpetual si- 
lence ; that little Newport had wisel 
yielded to the warnings of nature and 
reason, and had finally gone to the 
Waterford of his fathers ; that the bit- 
ter physiognomy of the Barrister, and 
the Spafields gesticulation of the Ge- 
neral, had relieved the House of their - 
presence, never to startle it more ; and 
that the Humes and Hobhouses, the 
Bennets and Folkstones, alone were, 
like the inferior animals, the monke 
and lizards of an Indian ruin, to 


668 
the place that had once been made vo- 
cal by men. 

Yet the Minister contrived, in de- 
fiance of all calculation, to go on with- 
out a war, and even without the wis- 
dom of Opposition. It was to no pur- 
pose that the prophecies at Brookes's 

w louder day by day, and that St 
ames's Street was thronged with an- 
gry gestures, and visages fierce with 
ministerial ruin. The Minister still 
pursued his course without discussion 
or difference on the part of the House 
or of the people. But the day of re- 
tribution was at hand, he was to pay 
for his long impunity, and the debate 
on the negotiations was to cast him, 
bound hand and foot, at the base of 
Whiggism. 'The debate came on, the 
whole force of the party was on the 
alert ; 


€ The charge was prepared, and the law- 
' — yers were met," 
an exhibition which it had cost the 
Whigs three months of vigour to mus- 
ter, and may cost them more years to 
renew. The debate was prefaced by 
an experiment in the House of Lords, 
and Lords Holland and Grey — 
pointed to the forlorn hope, in the 

spirit of the old adage, *' imen- 
tum in vili corpore faciamus." They 
were — at ey by the solid ip 
son, integrity, and English spirit 
Lord Liverpool's defiance. But the old 
refuge of a protest was adopted to co- 
wer their retreat, and thirteen peers 
signed a declaration of their censure of 
ministerial measures. 

But the debate in the. Commons 


was to be fatal. Party, proverbially, 


throws such a cloud over the un- 
derstanding, that we are scarcely to 
be astonished by any excess of its pre- 
sumption. The triumphing of the 
Whigs was palpable, public, and ex- 
travagant beyond all precedent, and 
beyond all escape from future ridicule. 
Their assurance of the expulsion of the 
Ministry was so complete, that they 
— actuall n to pred at pcr 
cabals on the disposal of office ; go 

sticks and silk gowns were already 
the provocatives to strife, and the 
Household and the were cut 
up and distributed in the midst of in- 
testine war. If the Whigs had been 
successful, we should have seen them 
ranged in beri battle within a week. 
Bennet would have thrown up his new 
governorship of Newgate; Wilson 
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of the Sidney Cove i 
sense of personal wrong. 

was at length brought on, and the 
Minister was to be no more. We 


: 


cause we honour it as the temple of 
the Constitution. 


sentiments of the proceedings of party. 
The arrangement prophetic of saccess 
was, that the Minister should be 
beaten down, if not by the vigour of 
the attack, by its tediousness ; 
that ei House — is , by 
speech on speech, until the vote 
which covered the any heirs 


ger. 
Brougham, with a parliamentary cou- 
rage the more venturous, as it usurps 
the place of nerve in that cor- 
respondent of M* Kerril, that he should 
reserve himself for the special demoli- 
tion of Mr Canning, that, no matter 
to what hour the debate mi 


; the lawy 

speak after him, and thus make his at. 
tack when all defence was expresaly at 
an end. We will give no opinion of this 
ing as it a jamen- 
tary debate, for we pay due deference to 
prina Mr Macdonald, the mover, 

the established right of a reply to 
the defence; but here was an additional 
reply, which was bly a new at- 
tack, rah oe ich, however ma- 
lignant, , or absurd it might be 
found, no man could be prepared but 


by the spirit of hecy. But it 
was obvious, that ilis eine alu artifice 
might have had two objects, each dear 
to a low-minded izan, and that the 
latter and the might be the 
escape from that indignant retaliation 
which no man is more capable of in- 


' flicting than the Minister, and from 


—— noman more notoriously shrinks 


in the back ground, the House under» 
— — 
ights ers as 

eloquence of the iti At the 
close of the third, Mr. Canning, aware 
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of the artifice, add d p theartifi- ithpulese of the general heart, the colder 
aer as he deserved, miade his — considerations of policy were all ranged 
The true panegyric of this noble exe on the side of Spain. The Peni 

posure of paltry Opposition intrigue, lay before the eyes of a British mini- 
and elucidation of the conduct of Go- ster, as the very field which he would 


vernment, is to be found in the votes 
of the assembly. But it seems to us to 
have ween the foremost of the many 
powerful orations that have placed Mr 
Canning in the first rank of the House 
of Commons. It retained all the ex- 
cellence of his style, while it wes pu- 


Fified from all the defects. Its figures fea 


were few, but these were forcible and 
direct, and its humour was less gay 
than contemptuous. Its weight of mat- 
ter impressed the form of its whole 
ence; and since the days of Pitt 
and Fox, the House has heard no finer 
exemplification of the true senatorial 
style, grave, lofty, and powerful, full 
public care, and personal manli- 
ness, and English feeling. After this, 
re be already baffled, attempted 
to address the House. We leave it to 
the journals of the day, to tell with 
what feebleness and bewildering this 
feat was tried. We have an old con- 
tempt for the abilities of this bustling 
sud self-sufficient Barrister. But our 
contempt had not been sunk to the le- 
vel of this last experiment. The Op- 
position were already put to the route ; 
and they suffered their motion to be 
negatived without a division. The 
public journals detail the discomfiture 
withagalling minuteness. Theamend- 
ment, flinging defiance in the teeth of 
` the party, was then carried by a majo- 
rity of ten to one; the Opposition 
themselves taking shelter under the 
affirmative, and, toconceal their num- 
bers, swallowing their words. 

The late revival of ‘he Spanish 
question has established a test of Whig- 
gism, and the result is, its boundless 
exposure. When Napoleon invaded 
Spain, and that devoted country called 
to England for aid, every honest and 
honourable heart responded to the 
call. Indignation against the basest 


— s compassion for human suf- 
fering; S Retura — of brave 
men for the hopeless gallantry of the 
beave ; all the manlier sympathies of 
nation with nation were stirred, and 
it i» to dhe hongur ef British wisdom 
and manliness that they were not 
stirred in vain. The — — 
was ly pronoanced, an go- 
vernment had. only to guide the vigour 
of the people. But, besides this noble 


have solicited from fortune for the ar . 
ray of his powers. By the defeats of 
Russia and Austria, the old Continens 
tal field had been closed ; by the Spa- 
nish Insurrection, the of a great 
arena were flung back, in which Enge 
land might fight her battle without 
r of treachery, and where -every 
blow was at once for the defence of 
Great Britain—for the relief of Spain 
—-and for the freedom of the world. - 
In the midst of this glorious national 
y for war, one contemptible and 
uerulous voice wasintermingled. The 
Whigs set themselves against the ho- 
nest enthusiasm of the empire, mag- 
hifled the power of the enemy with 
gross exaggeration, discoloured. the 
prospects of the country with treacher- 
ous prediction, ridiculed the national, 
feeling, and degraded the national vic- 
tories. No licence of party could have 
justified this wretched perversion of 
truth, honour, and feeling; no ho- 
nourable ambition of guiding the pub- 
lie councils could have stimulated this. 
base prostration of their understand- 
ings at the foot-stool of the most heart- 
less, unprincipled, and sanguinary ty- 
rant that ever sat on a E n 
throne—a villain who ought to have 
fattened the region kites with his of- 
fal—who never avowed but one pur- 
pose with sincerity, and that purpose 
the utter ruin of England. Yetit was 
before this monster of crime that the 
Whigs bowed down their patriotic 
heade—that they cried out to all na- 
tions to suspend defence—that they 
bade Spain be a sacrifice, and Engla 
a dupe and an ally—to be thence and 
for ever a slave. Let them be tried 
by their declarations then and now. 
Those declarations are directly opposed. 
They called for submission, when war 
was the only hope of England ; they 
call for war now, when peace is essen- 
tial to the welfare of England. They 
called for submission, when our cause 
was clear, when the unanimous voiee 
of Spain implored our alliance, and 
when the enemy of Spain was the ene- 
my of mankind ; they call for war, 
en:our cause is dubious, when we 
should have to fight the half of Spain 
and the whole of Europe—when our 
battle would be, not for a free Consti- 
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tution, but for a fantastic, crumbling, lar war, attritvated, in the fiet instance, 
Jacobin , hateful to our own to Lord Grey, ostensible head of 
— es, p — to ae — Whiggism :— ‘ 

e feelings, e interests of Spain. i 
How is this extravagant contradiction — ere Ei = Lr = 


to be accounted for? The secret lies 
in the rage of disappointed party, in 
the destitution of public principle, and 
in personal, vulgar vexation. No set 
of men have ever.been more decisively 
abjured, and flung from side to side, 
by all the great bodies of political 
name. The open Revolutionists hate, 
scorn, and trample on the Whigs, re- 
fuse all connection with them, solici- 
ting and submissive as they are—and, 
to their teeth, call them traitors. The 
Government break them down in de- 
bate, and shew them as naked of abili- 
ty as of principle. The vast national 
majority, that take no active part in 
public affairs, but sit as the judges of 
y, and the distributors of fame and 
onour, have long since held their 
judgment upon these men ; and, by 
their exclusion for half a century, have 
fixed on them a seal of contempt and 
distrust, which all their virulence can- 
not rail off the bond. Who can doubt 
‘of the desperate follies that may fill 
the heart of a disappointed partizan, 
when they hear such words as these: 
* As an advocate, it is my bounden 
duty to look at my client as alone in 
the world. I would go so far as to say, 
that, to save my client, I would not 
flinch, if it were to hurl my country 
into confusion /" These words have 
been imputed to Bro . In the 
mouth of his mediocrity, they are 
only ridiculous, and exhibit the eager- 
ness of a kind pleader to catch clients. 
Pronounced by a man of solid ability 
and political weight, nothing could be 
wore formidable. . 

In the late debates on the Spanish 
question, Lord Liverpool made somedi- 
rect references to the igre AR 
versity of Lord Grey's opinions. Thi 
diversity Lord Grey seems te have de- 
nied, through an equally extraordinary 
lapse of — Mr Canning sub- 

uently refreshed his Lordsbip's re- 
collection, by quoting his express 
words. We shall go a little farther 
than the aneno of Lord Grey, and 
establish the fact of the blindness, ob- 
stinacy, and anti-British spirit of the 
whole body of Whiggism, out of its 
own li 
ary debates, the following sentiments, 
at the commencement of the Peninsu- 


We find in the parliament-. 


that, in order to maintain the ultimate con- 
test which is to decide for ever the 

and independence of the country, el trae 
policy of those who govern it must be, te 
pay a strict attention to economy ; to be ac- 


tuated by a to concentrate 
your means, not to them in any en- 
ize or speculation, of which the eveat 


does not depend on you, but on the injus- 
tice of your enemy. I remember this 
licy, so well expressed in this sentiment of 
a celebrated poet, 


* Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis,’ 


was much derided on a former occasion ; 
but notwithstanding the ridicule which was 
thrown on it, I think the country will one 
day know how to appreciatethe system which 
was steadily pursued and acted on by the 
last administration. I have already ssid, 
it was not a sudden cbullition which should 
have led us to depart from these principles 
—— I have so often recommended. 
is Majesty's ministers should have been 
satisfied, not only of the existence of a pre- 
per spirit in the people, but that there was 
& government in the country which had ac- 
quired a sufficient authority to give it the 
necessary energy. If neither of thiogs 
existed, or if the onc cxisled without 
other, it was the very acme of madness ! in 
his Majesty's ministers, under such circum- 
stances, to Javish as they have done the re- 
sources of the country. If there was a spi 
rit in the people, though acting under the 
disadvantage of not having a proper spirit 
in the government, I do not say that assist- 
ance should have been wholly withheld, but 
we certainly should not have sent an army 
where we had not the necessary means to 
afford supplies to that army, or effectual 
assistance to those whom it was intended 
to protect." — Debate of April 21, 1800. 


We have here the ition of but 

a pari of his Lordships mind. The 
ic voice was too strong to suffer 

is absolute denunciation of the Spa- 
nish cause. Hence his perplexity and 
contradiction—hence he would nof as- 
sist the nation if there was a apirit in 
the people without a spirit in their ro- 
lers—and hence he would assist them 
without & proper sprit in their rulers. 
Hence, if one of those things existed 
without the other, it was the acme of 
madness in ae to lavish, &c. 


1893:] 


Bat in the next sentence, he would not 
have wholly refused assistance, but have 
** helped them in part ;" thus break- 
ing down his principle of economy ;— 
but he would have “ refused them an 
army ;” thus refusing the only effectual 
assistance. 
Lord Grey thus pursues :— 


** The noble Earl (Harrowby) was plea- 
sed to amuse himself with sarcasms upon 
the former administration ; and in answer 
to the objection that no effectual diversion 
was made in favour of Austria, it was said, 
. that no such diversion on a former occasion 
had been resorted to in the case of Russia. 
He was fully satisfied that the conduct of 
those with whom he had the honour to act 
at the period alluded to, was best calcula- 
ted to promote the interest and welfare of 
the country. What had it been? It was 
to Ausband.the resources of the state, that 
Mr should padre alata 

ey might beadequately and advantageous- 
ly — for the public security." — De. 
bate of January 23, 1810. 


The favourite phrase of ** husband- 
ing the resources of the country” is to 
be explained by the exploits of the 
Whig administration ;—a defeated at» 
tack -on Turkey, a defeated attack on 
Egypt, a defeated attack on Buenos 
Ayres, and an humble, absurd, and 
defeated negotiation for peace with 
Napoleon. 

n 1810, Portugal had been reco- 
vered by the British army ; the Spa- 
nish levies protected, and the main 
force of the French, under Joseph and 
Jourdan, beaten at Talavera. Lord 
Grey again lifted up his ominous voice: 

** The independence of Europe is lost, 
the balance of power is destroyed. The mi- 
litary greatness and character of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, are annihilated. Be- 
fore peace can arrive ; before it will be pos- 
sible for us to make any sober estimate o 
the terms upon which it may be possible 

it, I much fear it will become our 
duty to contemplate the t accession of 
power and resourees which France will de- 
rive from the subjugation of the Peninsula 
ef Spsin," (a sentiment of the lowest humi- 
liation, and poorest pusillanimity that pro- 
bably ever proceeded from a British sena- 
tot.) 

« What is the inference from the whole ? 
It is this —that, looking at the situation of 
France, at the extent of its hostile means 5 
considering the spirit by which it is direct- 
ed; the power it has obtained, together 
with the character of its government, its 
ruler, as I before stated, not at the head of 
France, but of Europe ;—contemplating all 
those things, to what can we look? To 
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nothing, my Lords, calculated: to imuze 
. safety, but the conviction, that it is on ous- 
Selves, and on ourselves alone, that we are 
to depend. . We must conduct the war in 
Such a manner as not to fear a failure of 
resources. We must conduct it in a man- 
ner which shall leave us no apprehension 
for the results of that event against which 
we ought to be prepared —I mean that in- 
vasion ! 

** Had his Majesty's ministers given to 
the state of Europe that consideration which 
a sound and salutary policy would have re- 
commended ; had they been affected by its 
almost total subjection, they must have 
been struck with the folly and the ruin of 
emberking in military operations against 
France at a time when there was no power 
in existence to give them an effectual co- 
operation," Debate of Junc 13, 1810. 

Thus would his lordship have at 
once fettered the energies of the coun- 
try ; bowed down to France, and de- 
serted Spain; supplicated a peace 
which would have loaded England . 
with ignominy, and waited for an in- 
vasion which might have been her 
ruin. 

Lord Grey next arraigns Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s expedition, the first fruits 
of which had been to clear Portugal of 
Soult, and the second to defeat the 
French grand army ; thus giving time 
for the embodying of the Portuguése 
force, and immediately laying the 
groundwork of the final deliverance of 
Spain. It is curious to observe how 
little this haughty statesman has the 

wer of looking into consequences. 

at can be more contemptuous than 
his shortsightedness, or more short- 
sighted than his contempt ? 


` ** After the experience of that unfortu- 
nate campaign (Moore's), what but the 
most positive proofs of the probability of 
success should have induced them to risk 
another army in the same country, in the 
prosecution of similar operations? Y'et, 
without any proofs whatever to justify the 
most moderate hopes of success ; with the 
history of the recent expedition staring 
them in the face, and loudly forbiddin 
the pursuit ; his Majesty's ministers risk 
er army, at thé expense of enormous 
treasures, the sacrifice of your best blood; 
only to purchase misfortune, calumny, and 
disgrace | A 
** I allege it as a matter of charge against 
them, that they have indu feelings 
which, however honourable, when consi- 
dered abstractedly, ought never to be gra- 
tified at the expense of a nation’s most va- 
luable interests ; that in yielding to the in- 
fluence of sech € they have rashiy 
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embarked in expeditions the most fatal and 
disastrous, and from which it was impos- 
sible to anticipate or effect any advantage- 
‘ous results to the country ; that they have 
done this, too, in contradiction to the Ass- 
banding and preserving system,” &c. 

It is at least palpable, that had the 
‘Whigs, in the malignity of fortune, 
been at the head of affairs, we should 
have fought no battles in Spain, nor 
any where else, till we fought them 
on the hills of Kent, if the Ausbandz: 
and preserving system, that idol of his 
Lordship, would have allowed of re- 
sistance even there. The vigour of 
Whiggism would — have re- 
served itself for the defence of London, 
and even there its calculation might 
have concluded, that the waste of 
blood and treasure would not justi 
resistance at all. We may now than 
God in sincerity, that Whigs were not 
our masters then ; that we saw through 
their weakness, pusillanimity, and wor- 
ship of Napoleon, and that, hating their 
counsels, and disdaining themselves, 
we resisted to the uttermost, and are, 
by that resistance, free, and the au- 

ors of freedom to Europe. 

Lord Grey thus pn the beg- 
— of heart that would desert 

pain. 


« Is the power of Buonaparte lessened 
since we engaged in that warfare? Is the 
power of France reduced below what it was 
when this country embarked in a military 
€0-0 ion with the Spanish people? I 
much fear, my Lords, that the contrary 
will be felt. I apprehend that the power of 
our enemy, and the dangers which we 

have since materially in 
while we have to meet that extended power, 
and those augmented difficulties, with im- 
ired resources and diminished strength. 

& In the discharge of my public duty, I 
have this night, my Lords, arraigned his 
Majesty's ministers for pursuing a line of 
conduct respecting the operations of the 
war, and the external difficulties we expe- 
rience, wholly the reverse of that which the 
situation of this country, and the circum. 
stances of the world, render absolutely ne- 
eensary.  — Debate of June 13, 1810. 


In 1811, Lord Wellington, after 


besting Massena at Busaco, and baf- 
fling hím at Torres Vedras, finally 


drove him out of Portugal. The pub- 
lic feeling which had followed the 
course of our armies with honourable 
confidence, was now full of exultation ;, 
the Whigs were forced to follow the 

eral impulse, that they might not 

altogether thrown out of populari« 
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ty ; but it was with miseralile reluctance 
and bitter prediction. In the debate 
on the vote of thanks, Lord Grey 

« Was ready to acknowledge, that on the 
invasion of Portugal by the French armies, 
and in the course of their progress, he did 
anticipate a very different issue to the am- 
paign from that which had since happily 
taken place. Whether the grounds on 


‘which he had formed this opinion were 


just as defensible, &c. whether, in the eye 
of prudence, or upon any prindple of po- 
licy, they might or might not be 
tible of justification, he did not mean then 
to inquire." 
Then comes the sting— 
| * [f we continued to be left as princi- 
pals in the war of the Peninsula, he msck 
doubted still the chances of our being aiti- 
mately successful. There must be different 
exertions made from what we had witnes- 
ed on the part of the Spaniards, to enable 
us to entertain a rational hope, that the ia. 
dependence of the Peninsula would or could 
be finally established /"— April 26, Y811. 
At the commencement of the year 
1812, the French had been beaten in 
every battle in Spain, the spell of their 
invincibility was completely broken, 
and it was proved that Spain could not 
be held by Napoleon. The grand ob- 
ject of British resistance was on the 
point of being attained, in infasing 
courage into Europe. A spirit of wrath 
and resolution had been awakened in 
Germany, and Russia was girding her- 
self for the battle which was to de- 
cide on her independence. In this 
crisis, which might have stirred the 
last spark of manliness in a British 
heart, and silenced party, or made it 
join in the honest acclamation of the 
Empire, Lord Grey was heard still 
uttering that heartless, hollow voice, 
which, from the beginning, had dis- 
paraged the wisdom, and discounte< 
nanced the manliness, of his country. 
*€ With respect to the policy which 
circumstances of the present crisis demand- 
— — — in the affairs of the 
eninsu e certainly was not prepared 
to say, that it was expedient to ‘call oar 
troops immediately home. But he certain- 
ly did not wish to proceed in that espen- 
sive mode of —— — having some 
military authority as to the probable re- 
sults of it, and hà wished, above all, to see 
the opinion of the illustrious Commander 
of the forces in that country on the sub- 
ject. No part of national policy was more 
rpe to — — — calcu. 
to engender a diversity of opinion, 
than the — P mode d ing on 
foreign warfare. The first principle in the 
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policy of all wars, was to inftict ut- we had unsuccessfully before con- 
most ible injury on the enemy, at soto fe that vany creensy sgn Feces, 


possible 

the expense of the least possible injury 
to ourselves. Such a question, therefore, 
as that which related to the continuance 
of the present contest in the Peninsula, 
depended on a variety of considerations 
arising out of recent events, and the con- 
sequent and relative situations of our- 
selves of the enemy. ; In determin- 
ing on the expediency of any measure 
of this nature, hé was to be guided by cal- 
culations founded on an extensive combina- 
tion and comparison of circumstances. He 
thought, and thought most decidedly, that 
a reduction of our expenditure was called 
for by reflections of the most urgent and 
werful kind ; and he would feel it to be 
is duty, before he could agree to the con- 
tinuance of any continental enterprizes, like 
in which we were now engaged, to 
take a wide survey of our own resources, 
to measure their extent, and the means of 
their application to the objects for the at- 
tainment or promotion of which were 
proposed to be exerted. If the result of such 
an estimate was to establish any thing like 
certainty of success in the schemes that 
were devised, all his hesitations and diffi- 
culties would be removed, and he should 
consider even the most extensive scale of 

foreign operations as recommended and su 
rted by the principles of economy itself. 
e hoped too, that he felt as warmly, and 
he was willing to acknowledge that feeling, 
as any noble Lord, the justice of that cause 
which we were maintaining in the Penin- 
sula. No cause related in the annals of 
mankind, ever rested more entirely on sen- 
timents of the most honourable feelings, or 
were more connected, if circumstances were 
snore favourable, with principles of nation- 
al advantage. The spectacle exhibited was 
the most interesting that could engage the 
sympathies ot the sttention of the world ; 
and it was impossible not to wish to afford 
Assistance to the noble struggle of a free 
people against the most unparalleled treach- 
ery, the most atrocious violence, that ever 
stained or degraded the ambition of despo- 
tic power. If he could but calculate on 
the probability of supporting such & cause 
to a triumphant issue, there could remain 
no doubt that the separation from France, 
of such a country as peus containing her 
extent of territory, and amount of popula- 
tion, would be to augment in a great de- 
gree our own national security. Must 
those principles on which the prosecution 
of that war could be defended, be redu- 
ced to a mere speculative theory, unless 
supported by adequate exertions of the 
Spanish Government. Without that ne- 
cessary co-operation, all our efforts -must 
prove uecless. With a vicw to those ad. 


then much less powerful than at present. 
He did not mean to say, that from these 
considerations, we were to withdraw our 
armies from the Peninsula, but he thought, 
that before we proceeded further on the pre- 
sent expensive system, the House should 
have the distinct opinion of the Commander 
in Chief, as to the probable result of the 
Operations, inquire into the means of 
carrying on the contest, by a more limited 
expenditure of our remaining resources. 1t 
would be his maxim to guard against en- 
dangering our own safety, in the prosecu- 
tion of remoter interests." — Debate of 
March 19, 1812. 

We have given this speech straight 
forward, so Ér asit has gone, (and The 
whole is only a repetition of our ex- 
tract) because it now guits Lord Grey’s 
policy to deny that he attempted to 
enfeeble the prosecution of the Penin» 
suler war. He rests his defence npon 
requiring the opinion of Lord Wel- 
lington ; as if it were not notorious 
that Ministers were acting upon Lord 
Wellington’s opinions, as if that of- 
ficer were not actually calling for addi- 
tional exertions on the part of Eng- 
land ; or, as if Lord Grey could 
serious in expecting to see the British 
General brought back from his army 
in the field, and delivering a declara- 
tion of his projects and prospects at 
the pud ed The whole 
was verbiage, silly and suspicious, : 
framed to disguise, under pem 
praises of the Spanish cause, the aver- 
sion of party to the Spanish war ; that 
war of victory, the equal triumph of 
Ministers and people, and the sure and 
decisive stamp on the incapacity and 
selfishness of Whiggism. The lan- 
guage of a cold spirit breaks out in 
every passage of the speech ; the hus- 
handing system once in power, would 
have sealed the Peninsula against us 
for ever. The noblest contrast to this 
shrinking and desponding policy, is to 


"be found in the Ministerial speech 


es 
of the time. The whole — of 
the British triumphs is to be found in 
Lord Liverpool's — unfolded 
with a manliness, dignity, and force 
worthy of his rank as a Statesman, and 
his feelings as the Minister of a people 
on which was laid the defence of 
loftiest interests of mankind. — We 
shall return to the subject. 
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FABLES FOR THE HOLY ALLIANCE.” 


Dear NonTH, 
You send me Tom Moore's new 
duodecimo, and desire me to review it 
or you. Upon my word, I never was 
so disap inted since I was born. I 
—“ complete oa and 
really the duodecimo is as harmless a 
thing as I ever lighted my pipe with. 
Tommy is, or rather wishes to be, 
severe npon the Holy Alliance. I am 
half inclined to agree with him my- 
ea eg not see how they are to get 
. Russia is a savage country, 
and its slaves are contented, and the 
Czars may probably be Autocrats for 
a century to come, Alexander is a 
clever fellow, far the cleverest despot 
certainly, that is nowin existence, and I 
am not sure that he would not be doing 
a very foolish thing to drop his despo- 
tism at present. If he introduces good 
laws, and extends his trade, and gra- 
dually improves things here and there, 
he probably does the wisest and best 
that is in his power, so far as his 
own empire is concerned ; but Austria 
and Prussia, particularly the latter, 
are in a very different situation. The 
Emperor of Austria is a good-natured 
well-meaning fellow, and he too has 
a ldrge proportion of contented slaves 
under him, and so he may continue to 
get on fora while. But the King of 
Prussia is the sovereign of an almost 
universally enlightened, educated, dis- 
appointed, and discontented people. 
His provinces have few bonds of co- 
hesion among themselves, and he will 
give them no institutions to remedy 
the defect. His country is the weak- 
est in Europe—a mere long stripe of 
territory, defended neither by seas nor 
mountains—but every town a garrison 
-——8 standing army of three hundred 
thousand men kept up continually at 
the expense of a very poor and a total- 
ly disunited country—states where the 
press is, comparatively speaking, free, 
everywhere dove-tailed into his —— 


universal thirst for peace and freedom, 


and nothing but drums and hussars 
from Dan to Beersheba! Will this an- 
swer ?—Assuredly not long. 

The King is certainly in a most pi- 
tiable position. He cannot maintain 
the pon x bios but in despite of 
the'body of the people, and he cannot 


change it without — the whole 
of his poor and proud noblesse, who 
have no means of existing but what a 
standing armament of extrav. t di- 
mensions affords them. And if he had 
their consent, would Alexander give 
his ?-—Would he suffer a free Consti- 
tution to be established in Prussia, 
when he can at any time march five 
hundred thousand men in a month's 
time to the gates of Berlin ?—I fear 
Alexander would march them, rather 
than suffer the contagion to come so 
near his own slice of Poland; and if 
he did, who can doubt that Austria 
would assist him ?-— 

For Germany, however, there can 
be no reason to fear—I mean in the 
long run. Twenty years hence the 
Austrian PEoPLEand the Prussian rro- 
PLE will understand each other, and 
all that lies between them is already 
on the side of freedom—and there must 
be a great revolution, if it be not pre- 
vented by a great change all over Ger- 
many. 

It is only by being united that Ger- 
many can act as a barrier against the 
immense military despotism of Rus- 
sia. At present, Germany is united so 
far as her armies are concerned, but it 
is impossible that her armies should 
be able to act together against a fo- 
reign enemy twenty years hence, if 
the discontentment of the people goes 
on as it has been doing. Germany will 
cease to be the barrier against Russia, 
unless Germany be a happy, a free, 
and therefore, and thereby, an united 
country. But some of these dim 
noodles will not see three inches 
fore them. 

As for France and Spein, I doubt 
not you Éave got some first-rate arti- 
cle on them, so I shall say nothing for 
the present, except that I have no 
doubt they will both be free countries 
ten years hence—and doth of them re- 
tain their Bourbon Princes notwith- 
standing. The Law of Property must 
undergo some modification in France, 
— the Law — Representation in 

pain. In the former country, e 
man’s property, landed laa 
is divided equally among his children 
when he dies ; therefore, until this be 
altered, theré can be no real barrier 
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between the monarchy and the demo- 
cracy. In Spain, the nobles have re- 
tained their titles and their enormous 
estates, and yet their privileges have 
been entirely taken from them. This 
will not do more than the other way. 
Let us hope that both parties in Spain 
may hear a little reason, and not eyent- 


y sacrifice the glorious opportuni- 
ties which as yet tbey have both equal- 
ly overlooked or neglected. 


In the meantime, the Whigs in 
England have been, as uaual, Deha- 
ving eee like a pack of numb- 
&culls. If they had any real knowledge 
of the state of things, and any real 
sense of public duty, they would see 
the propriety of standing by the go- 
vernment of this country at the pre» 
sent crisis. But they did not stand 
by their country, when she was fight- 
iug the world's battle against Buona- 
parté—and they desert her now, when 
she is acting a part not less important, 
nor less glorious, than she did act then. 
It is England's neutrality that keeps 
the whole European world from being 
in arms—in arms at this moment— 
that keeps Alexander from being in 
Paris. Remove that check, and the 
flame is kindled, ere the fuel is pre- 
pared.—Remove that, and the wisdom 
of the world is thwarted—arrested— 
in its silent march—all is thrown at 
once into confusion—and a war com- 
mences, wider in range, and more last- 
ing in duration, and more doubtful in 
issue, than any that has ever devasta- 
tcd the globe. ' 

' But this is a strange sort of preface 
for Tommy Moore and his duodecimo. 
I fear Tommy is very low in the pock- 


™ et, else he would npt have published a 


thing so unworthy of his name, under 
so many circumstances of humbug. 
The thing has been advertised for 
half-a-year, as if it were something 
that would blow up all the palaces in 
Europe whenever it exploded—and it 
turns out to be the merest pop-gun. 
No sense, no intellect, (we might not, 
perhaps, haye been expecting much of 
these, and, what is worse in Tommy’s 
case, very little fun—very, very little 
wit—and very, very, very little poetry. 
Can LAE be more perfect news- 
peper than the like of this? 


** From ALBION first, whose ancient shrine 
Was furnish'd with the fire already, 
Cotumstia caught the spark divine, 
And lit a flame, like ALBION’S, steady. 
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** The splendid gift then GALLIA 

And, like a wild Bacchante, raising 
The brand aloft, its sparkles shook, 

As she would set the world a-blazing ! 


** And when she fired her altar, high 
It flash'd into the redd'ning air - 

Ro fierce, that ALBION, who stood nigh, 
Shrunk, almost blinded by the glare! 


** Next, SPAIN, so new was light to her, 
Leap'd at the torch—but, ere the spark 
She flung upon her shrine could stir, 
"T was quench’d—and all again was dark. 


** Y et, no—not quench’d—a treasure, worth 
So much to mortals, rarely dics— 
Again her living light look'd forth, 
And shone, a beacon, in all eyes ! 


** Who next received the flame ? alas, 
Unworthy NAPLEs—shame of shames, 

That ever through such hands should 
That brightest of all earthly flames ! 


** Scarce had her fingers touch'd the torch, 
When, frighted by the sparks it shed, 
Nor waiting even to feel the scorch, 
She dropp'd it to the earth—and fled. 


*€ And fall'n it might have long remain'd, 

But GREECE, who saw her momentnow, 

Caught up hu prize, though prostrate, 
tain' 


stain 
And wal ved it round her beauteous brow. 


** And Fancy bid me mark where, o'er 
Her altar, as its flame ascended, 

Fair, laurell'd spirits seem'd to soar, 
Who thus in song their voices blend. 


** ¢ Shine, shine for ever, glorious Flame, 
Divinest gift of Gods to men ! 

From GREECE thyearliest splendour came, 
To GREECE thy ray returns again. 


** Take, Freedom, take thy radiant round, 
When dimm'd, revive, when lost, return, 

Till not a shrine through earth be found, 
On which thy glories shall not burn !! ” 


Such, and so dull, is Tom Moore, 
throughout the greater part of this vo- 
lume. .Iam exceedingly sorry to say, 
that it does not contain a single libel 
from beginning to end—at least not 
one that comes near enough to interest 
any human creature that is to read 
'l'om's verses. What signify a few cuts 
at old Louis and his toasted’ cheese, 
and his gouty feet—and the Emperor 
Alexander's waltzing, and so forth? 
We have long since had our fill of that 
sort of thing. A libel should be a li- 
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bel. “ It should exemplify,” as into & át Memphis one dey, 
Brougham says, in his late review of o have a short peep at their mystical 


Grattan, ** how far the most violent 
pug may be carried —and just- 
y." Tommy was, never a very su- 
perior hand at this trade—yet there 
was fifty times more bitterness in fifty 
single lines of the T wopeuny Post-Bag, 
than my utmost squeezing, or yours, I 
answer for it, can extract from the 
whole of this affair. 
What will Joseph Hume say to the 
- following treatment of his friend Car- 
lile—that ** truly exemplary husband, 
father, and citizen," that ** one of the 
most respectable moral characters in 
England?" . 2 
** Betwixt old bigotry and new, 
"Twixt Blasphemy and Cant—the two - 
Rank ills with which this age is curst.— 
We can no more tell which is worst, 
Than erst could Egypt, when so rich 
Ja various plagues, determine which 
` She thought most pestilent and vile, 
Her frogs, like Benbow and Carlile, 
Crosking their native mud-notes loud, 
Or her fat locusts, like a cloud . 
Of pluralists, obesely lowering, 
At once benighting and devouring !” 
I am sure Joseph and his truly re- 
ctable friend will feel this far more 
than the Bishop of Durham and Dr 
Phillpotts. ; 
There is, however, one pretty enough 
little piece among these fables, and you 
shall quote it——if it be wrong, 'tis at 
^ least pleasant ;. so here it goes, Chris- 
topher,— 
. FABLE. 
* The wise men of Egypt were secret as 
dummies ; 
And, even when they most condescend- 
. ed to teach, 
They pack'd up their meaning, as they did 
their mummies, * 
. In so many wrappers, "twas out of one's 
reach. 


. * They w also, good people, much given 
to 


mgs— 
Fond of monarchs and crocodiles, mon- 
. keys and mystery 
Bats, hierophants, blue-bottle flies, and 
such things— 
As will partly appear in this very short 
history. 
** A Scythian philosopher (nephew, they 


say 
To that other great traveller, young 
A arsis) 


“ He saw * a brisk blae-bottle Fly on an 


altar, 
Made much of, and worshipp'd, as some- 
ing divine ; 
While a large, handsome Bullock, led 
thére m a halter, 
Before it lay stabb'd at the foot of the 
shrine. 


$t Surprised at such doings, he whisper'd 
his teach 


acher— 
* If "tisn't impertinent, may I ask why 
Should s Bullock, that useful and powerful 


creature, 
Be thus offer'd up to a blue-bottle Fly ?” 


€ “No wonder'—said t'other—* you stare 
at the sight — 
But we as a Symbol of Monarchy view 


It- 
That Fly on the shrine is Legitimate 


Right, 
And that Bullock the People, that's sa- 
' crificed to it.” ” 


As for “ Louis X IV.'s Wig," —“ the 
Looking Glasses,” —“ the Little Grand 
Lama,” and the rest of the fables, 
(they are just eight in number, ) 
are all very unreadable, at least 
unlaughable, so I shall skip them, with 
your gracious permission. 

** Rhymes on the Road," are, on the 
whole, not much better—yet they con- 
tain two little pieces, which, I am 
sure, your readers will like to see—I 
mean the “ Reflections on being about 
to read Lord Byron’s MS. Memoirs 
of Himself ;” and the ** Visit to the 
House, where Rousseau lived with 
Madame de Warrens.” These are both 
graceful and touching things—worthy 
of Mr Moore—not of T , the 
Whig laureate—really gentlemanlike 
poems—and both of them, I believe 
from my heart, as just as elegant. 

The first of them is as follows : 


€ Let me, a moment,—ere with fear end 


hope 
Of — glorious things, these leaves I 
ope— 
As one, in fairy tale, to whom the key 
Of some enchanter's secret halls is given, 
Doubts, while he enters, slowly, trem- 


blinglys 
If he shall meet with shapes from hell or 
heaven-— 





* According to /Elian, it was in the Island of Leucadia thoy practised this ceremony Suey Bas 


7215 pavsaig—~—De Animal. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
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-Let me, a moment, think what thousands 


live 
O’er the wide earth this instant, who would 
ve, 
Gladly, whole sleepless nights to bend the 
brow 


Over those precious leaves, as I do now. 

How all who know—and where is he un- 
known ? 

To what far region have his songs not flown, 

hike PsAPHON's birds," speaking their 
master's name, 

In ev'ry language, syllabled by Fame ? 

How ail, — felt the various spells com- 

. bin’ 


Within the circle of that splendid mind, , 


Like pow'rs, deriv'd from many a star, and 
met 

* Together in some wond'rous amulet, 

Would burn to know when first the Light 

awoke 

- $n his young soul, —Aand if the gleams that 

broke 

From that Aurora of his genius, raised 

More bliss or pain in those on whom they 
blazed— 


Would love to trace th' unfolding of that 


er, 
Which has grown ampler, grander, every 
hour ; 
And feel, in watching o’er its first advance, 
As did th’ Egyptain traveller, when he 


stood 
By the young Nile, and fathom’d with his 
lan 


ce 
- The first small fountains of that mighty 
flood. 


€c They too, who, mid the scornful thoughts 

that dwell 
In his rich fancy, tinging all its streams, 

As if the Star of Bitterness, which fell 

~ On earth of old, had touch'd them with 
its beams, 

Can track a spirit, which, though driv'n to 
ha: 


te, 
From Nature's hand came kind, affection- 


ate ; 
And which, e'en now, struck as it is with 
blight, 


Comes out, at times, in love's own native 


"^ light— 
How gladly all, who've watch'd these 
“rays 
Ofa btight, ruin’d spirit through his lays, 
et ete inquire, as from his own frank 


pt, 
_ What desolating grief, what wrongs had 
ven 
That noble nature into cold eclipse— 
Like some fair orb that, once a sun in 
- heaven, 
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And born not only te surprise, but cheer 
With warmth and lustre all within its 


sphere, 
Is mr so quench’d, that of its grandeur 
ts 


Nought, but the wide, cold shadow which 
it casts! 


tt Eventful volume ! whatsoe'er the ch 

Of scene aud clime—th’ adventures, bold 
; and strange— 

The pis he frailties, but too frankly 

told-— 

The loves, the feuds thy pages may unfold, 
If Truth with half so prompt a hand unlocks 
~- His virtues as his failings— we shall find 
The record there of friendships, held like 


And — like sun-touch snow, ree 


Of fealty, cherish’d without change or chill, 

In those who served him, young, and serve 
him still— 

Of generous aid, given with that noiseless 
a ; 


Which wakes not pride, to many a wound. 
ed heart— 
Of acts—but, no—aot from himself must 


aught 
Of the bright features of his life be t. 
While they, who court the world, like 
Mir To's cloud, 
* Turn forth their silver lining’ on the 


crowd, 
This gifted Being wraps himself in night, 
And, keeping all that softens and ir and 
And gilds his social nature hid from sight, 
Turns but a darkness on a world he 
scorns.” 


The other runs thus—I shall copy 
the ** argument" too—although I don t 
see why, unless to fill up room, Moore 
himself should have paraded such ar- 
guments at all—nay, penu them 
twice—both in the bo , and before 
its threshold :— 


«€ A Visit to the House where Rousseau lived 
with Madame de Warrense— Their Mé- 
nage.—lts Grossness.——Claude net. — 
Reverence with which the spot is now vè- 
sited.— Absurdity of this blind Devotion to 
Fame.—Feelings excited by the Beauty 
and Seclusion of the Scene.— Disturbed. 
by its Associations with Rousseau’s His- 
tory. —Impostures of Men of Gentus.— 
Their Power of Mimicking all the best 
Feelings, Love, Independence, &c. 





multitudes of birds to speak his 


directions, whence £ proverb, “ Psaphonis aves.” 


1 *« Did the sable elou 
Turn forth her silver lining on 


d . 
the night "Comes. 
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* STRANGE power of Genius, that can 


throw 

O’er all that’s vicious, weak, and low, 
Sach magic lights, such rainbow dyes, 
As dazzle ev'n the steadiest eyes ! 
About a century since, or near, 
A middle-aged Madame lived here, 
With character, ev'n worse than most 
Such middle-aged Medames can boast. 
Her footman was—to gloss it over 
With the most gentle term— her lover ; 
Nor yet so jealous of the truth 

And charms of thís impartial fair, 

As to deny & pauper youth, 

. . Whojoin'd their snug ménage, his share. 
And there they lived, this precious three, , 
With just as little sense or notion . - 

Of what the world calls decency, 
As hath the sea-calf in the ocean. 
And, doubtless, "mong the grave, and 


And gentle of their neighbourhood, 
If known at all, they were but known 

As strange, low people, low and bad— 
Madame, herself, ip footaen prone, 

And her young pauper, all but mad. 
Who could have thought, this very spot 

Would, one day, be a sort of shrine, 
Where—all its grosser taints forgot, 

Or gilt by Fancy, till they shine 
Pilgrims would meet, from many a shore, 
To trace each mouldering chamber o'er ; 
Young bards, to dream of virtuous fame, 
Young maids, to lisp DE WARRENs' 


name, 
And mellower spinsters—of an age, 
Licensed to read JEAN JAQUES's page— 


To picture all the blissful hours 

He pasa'd in these sequester'd bowers, 

With his dear Maman and his flowers ! 

Spinsters, who—if, from glowing heart 
Or erring head, some living maid 

Had wander'd ev'n the thousandth part 
Of what this worthy Maman stray'd.— 

Would bridle up their virtuous chins 

In horror at her sin of sins, 

And—could their chaste eyes kill with 

flashes— 
Frown the fair culprit into ashes ! 


** "Tis too absurd—’tis weakness, shame, 
This low prostration before Fame— 

his casting down, beneath the car 
Of Idols, whatsoe'r they are, 
Life's purest, holiest decencies, 
To be earcer'd o'er, as they please. 
No—let triumphant Genius have 
All that his lokiest wish can crave. 
If he be worshipp'd, let it be 

For attributes, his noblest, first— 
Not with that base idolatry, 

Which sanctifes his last and worst. 


Of high remance, which bards should 
That holy homage, which is felt 
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User, 
In treading where ühe'gtant inge dwelt— 
This reverence, whatsoe'er it be; 
I fear, I feel, I have it not, 
For here, at this still hour, to me 
The charms of this delightful spot— 
Its calm seclusion from the th : 
From ali the heart would fain — 
This narrow valley, and the song 
Of its small murmuring rivulec— 
The flitting, to and fro, of birds, 
Tranquil and tame as they were once 
In Eden, ere the startling words 
è: Of Man disturb'd their orisons !— 
Those little, shadowy paths, that wind 
Up the hill side, with fruit-trees lined, 
And lighted only by the breaks 
The gay -wind in the foliage makes, 
Or vistas, here and there, that ope 
Through weeping willows, like the 
snatches 
Of far-off scenes of light, which Hope 
Ev'n through the shade of sadness 
catches !— . 
All this, which—could I onte but lose 
The memory of those vulgar ties, .- 


Whose grossness all the heavenliest hues 


Of Genius can no more disguise, 
Than the sun's beams can do away 


: The filth of fens o'er which they play— 


This — which would have filld m 
eart ! 
With thoughts of all that happiest is— 
Of Love, where self hath only part, 
As echoing back another's bliss — 
Of solitude, secure and sweet, 
Beneath whose shade the Virtues meet ; 
Which, while it shelters, never chills 
Our sympathies with human woe, 
But keeps them, like sequester'd rills, 
Purer and fresher in their flow—  . 
Of happy days, that share their beams 
"T'wixt quiet mirth and wise employ— 
Of tranquil nights, that give, in dreanis, 
The moonlight of the morning's joy !— 
All this my heart could dwell on here, 
But for those hateful memories near, 
Those sordid truths, that cross the track ` 
Of each sweet thought, and drive them back 
Full into all the mire, and strife, 
And vanities of that man's life, 
Who, more than all that e'er have glow'd 
With Fancy's flame (and it was his, , 
If ever given to mortal) show'd 
What an impostor Genius is— 
How, with that strong, mimetic art, 
Which is its life and soul, it takes 
All shapes of thought, all hues of heart, 
Nor feels, itself, one throb it wakes—. 
How like a gem its light may smile i 
. O'cr the dark path, by mortals trod, 
Itself as mean a worm, the while, 
As crawls along the sullying sod— 
What seasibility may fall 
From its false lip, what plans to bless, 
While home, friends, kindred, country, all 
Lie waste beneath its selfishness—. 
How, with the pc hardly dry 
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- From colsuting up sub somes of love) Phan thus, with high-buik genine carat 
And beanty, ae make hearts sigh, That hath no heart for its j 
And dream, apd think heaven Be all, at ance, that’s brightest. worst. 
they rove, Sublimest—meanest in creation !” 
Tike very woken of than came " These, certainly, are very pretty 
orkers ese : 3 iY, 
Nor Sek Aor ask a heaven, above things—and, having read them, I age 
Some Maman's or Theresa's arms f n Ji yon have read almost, if not 
“ How all, in short, that mahas the boast jn «fie he dad what is good 
Of their false tongues, they want the most s 4 T. T. 
ind, while with Freedem on their lips Southside, May 15, 1823. à 


Out on the craft !— I'd rather be 

One of those hinds. that round me tread, 
With just enough of sense to see 

The noon-day sun that’s o'er my head, 


4. P. S.—You need nat be in any 
fanck now about 'T'om's attack on you 
~he has evidently become quite good- 
natured, and I should not be surprised 
to see him contributing to you ere 
Christmas. Do get him if you can, 
for, after all, he is a nice little fellow,, 
and his songs would be of use now 
then in the * JVoctes." 





"FOSCOLO ON PAYRARCEH.* 


Norwrrnsrawpine the multitude 
ef ts which poets and sages have 
favoured us with, inculcating the ne- 
cegsity of studying the human mind, 
we have made little or no m 
the most useful path of that pursuit. 
The general principles of the under- 
standing have been examined and ana- 

with some success, whilst the ia- 

ividual ones, a much more tempting 
subject for either theory or experi- 
ment, have been in both ways strange- 
ly neglected. Observation, to be sure, 
has not been idle in collecting mate- 
rials, but her industry, unguided by 


any rule save the mere itch of noting 
down something, affords lexities 
in preportion to conclusions. rea- 


soning class of the learned have, if we 
except the physiognomists, &c. care- 
fully avoided any system or classifica- 
tion of intellect ; and aH the lights we 
have upon the subject, are to be de- 
rived either from our own minds, from 
the kind egotism of a few writers, or 
from the immense pite of memoirs and 
anas that amuse, but seldom satisfy, 
the curious, 

Copious and minute as the materials 
may be from the two latter sources, 
whoever would attempt — up this 

in philosophy, must rely princi- 
ely on his stores of self-knowledge. 


And as the necessary requisite to the 
step must be his being calva with 
the uem err of our nature, for 
otherwise all self-know! will faH 
short ; there are few, even in this day, 
ef confidence sufficient for the 
Were even this overcome by a man af 
nius justly confident of his powers, 
there are other obstacles that might 
deter him. Not the least would be the 
impossibility of commanding attention 
to tions, however new, couched — 
in old expressions that have been 
hackneyed into common-place by a 
thousand prosing moralists. Whe 
would venture, at the present time of 
day, commencing an Essay by a dis- 
quisition on Fancy and Imagination, 
&nd their differences, or who would 
read the introduction of definitions 
and divisions, without which it would 
be impossible to produce any thing on 
the subject logical or perspicuous ? 
Such things are not to be attempted—- 
there is no use in composing what 
will not read; and we must 
endeavour to instruct in the only way 
that instruction will be received. In. 
stead of publishing a frowzy volume, 
we will smuggle our intellectual disco. 
veries into the corner of a popular ma- 
gezine—we wil! talk the conventional: 
Jargon of criticism, and pray, as a good 
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fortune, that one reader gut of ten may 
divine our meaning. 

. A great deal has been eaid, a great 
deal of which might have been spared, 
about the calamities of-authors, and the 
ünhappiness of the literary tempera- 
. ment. There is little subject for won- 
der in these things ; a mind employed 
upon itself, is at best engaged in an 
unnatural occupation. Our intellects 
were given us to work with, not upon ; 
and if thinking men will meddle with 
their own sharp tools, they must ex- 

et wounds in consequence. But the 
Bretfulness attendant on a sedentary 
and uncertain profession—uncertain, 
not so much with respect to emolu- 
ment as to self-satisfaction—ought not 
to be confounded with the sorrows pe- 
culiar to the noble and eminent spirit. 
The petulant spleen of a poor essayist, 
or the querulous egotism of such a fel- 
low as , are not to be mention- 





ed in the same breath with the oiy 


and baffled yearnings and the soul- 
breathed complaints of a Byron or a 
Petrarch. 

Minds of a superior temper, who 
either naturally lack imagination, or 
suffer that faculty to languish in dis- 
use, become universally wretched and 
diseased. The eye of genius is unfor- 
tunately possessed of that microscopic 
power, that magnifics every object on 
which it fixes into the revolting. Ih 
order to the enjoyment of agreeable 
sensations, it must be kept aloof from 
the surface of things, and allowed to 
rest but upon varicty and expanse. To 
produce this salutary effect is the pro- 
.vince of imagination, which, stored 
with fresh associations and ideas, as 
soon as one scene falls, is ever ready 
‘to interpose another ; nor permits that 
vacuity of vision or thought, whence 
the mind turns in irksomeness to prey 
upon itself. And as there is nothi 
more corrosive to the empty —— 
than its own digestive juices, so no- 
thing is more fretting, more corrosive 
to the mind, than its own thoughts 
unemployed, and thence turned upon 
` itself. In the body, however, this 
state, being accompanied with pain, is 
Seldom allowed to occur; whereas in 
spirit, this self-gnawing, this egotiam, 
is like opium, and when once j 
becomes as indispensable as it is per- 
nicious. The craving for it is not such 
as takes its full enjoyment, and is sa~ 
tisfied. It is insatiably adhesive, and 
‘will stick to the mind through all its 


4 


cheuging moods and taupets. It be. 
comes wedded to one for-better amd 
for worse—will feed on -sorrow or-on 
joy—on the bitter or the sweet ; and 
so does it at length subdue the mind, 


, that it becomes mingled with its every 


sentiment and passion, however con- 
trary, and forms the most prominent 
feature in all. Let us look at the love, 
the friendship, the patriotesm, that froth 
from these unhappy mortals, and the 
same self is still seen floating on the 
surface 


To a mind thus absorbed, nothing 
can be more insipid than the flights af 
imagination which before delighted it. 
It refuses alike either. to seek or be 
presented with variety ; modifications 
of self are the only changes it desires. 
It no longer loves to go abroad inte 
all space with Milton or Spenser, bat 
loves to brood m the —— 
Rousseau, an tical monologues 
of Byron. It has beans domesticated 
n settled down Da circumscribed 
sphere, so narrow, every object is 
in actual contact with itself” Instead 
of being refined by its frequent con- 
templations, its own bodily and cor- 
rupted nature becomes imparted to the 
ideal world, with which it is closel 
connected. Its very visions are tain 
with earth, and the celestial atmo- 
sphere, that is wont to hallow men's 
hopes and yearnings, is withdrawn. 
Reality it has long turned from as in- 
sipid ; and now that even its ideal 
world has been deprived of every charm, 
there is nothing left toit but repining, 
and an everlasting fret. 

In the progress of mental deteriora- 
tion which we have described, it may 
be observed, that those who have, from 
ene ee ce become incapable of 

ishing or exercising Imagination, 
take up with Fancy as a substitute. 
kan scene d — * the narrow 
circle arou em—the persouages 
of their visionary drama are confined 
to themselves, or shadows of them- 
selves ; and to stray beyond the feel- 
ings of their own, individual natures 
would be impossible. In such a eap- 
tivity of thought, it would be vain to 
look for Imagination, whose property 
is to — and create, while Fancy 
but adorns, the materials afforded to 
it Minds in the state we speak of, 
acquire a set of sfock-materi I 
self, their one loved passion ; and it is 
sufficient for them, if Fancy adorns 
these with new crotchets, and twists 
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them into new shapes. But Imapind- 
tion is a determined radical, that is 
never contented with paring or amend- 
ing, but at once subverts the old stand- 
ings, and builds up its fabrics anew. 
Fancy isa sweet, domestic companion, 
that will sit for ever by the fire-side, 
and busy itself in discovering castles 
and physiognomies in the embers. But 
Fmagination is a gay, young bachelor, 
too proud to drudge for the hypochon- 
driacal —the quick sprite soon 
abendons the men bre big inarian to 
his younger brother. He i 
** Orders his wings, and flies off to thé 
edi beca f fa by 
Petra me & of fancy 
Chis process ; and et us Rc qe 
writer of the. above line, Thomas 
Moore, is a poet of fancy, without the 
aid of an whatsoever. These 
two bards have displayed the same 
order of talent in the exercise of the 
same faculties; but with this differ- 
igh, that the se rie born with 
ighe? powers, and originally possess- 
ed the chpability of cherishinz and ex- 
His the creative power of intellect ; 
but his vanity, his distempered egot- 
ism, and most likely his licentious ħa- 
bite of thought, nipped within him al- 
midst every germ o rea. pene On 
the contrary, we know of no poet, of 
this or of any other nation, who has 
so made the most of his small powers 
as Thomas Moore. He was never 
either sad or distempered, nor was he 
ever visited by any of those hallucina- 
tions that destroy or mislead pu 
His industry, good taste, and good 
health, — = wonders for m bot 
to forget good taste of the age, 
which pointed out to Mr Moore's fan- 
cy the stars, and the flowers, and va- 
rious other pretty objects in nature; 
whereas the ignorance and ntry 
of poor Petrarch’s time sent his muse 
grovelling for puns and hard rhymes, 
scholastic and philosophical ‘con- 
esits. Both the poetical wights were 
learned, both not a little proud of uni- 
ting such opposite pursuits as erudi- 
ed no wall part of their pootry from 
no eir poetry from 
remote and — volumes. Both, 
et rr their verses at the 
wrong end, and licked, like bears, their 
children into some sort of 
shepe. Both had a common-place 
theme, out of which they were inca- 
pable of either rhyme or reason. Both 
suuses were soshort- winded, that-even 
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ing, they 
ve twenty 


with the most 
liked not a course of 2 
lines ; yet, to vaunt their bottom, .as 
the n of e Memorial would 
say, essayed long poems, mighti 
admired at the time, and laid ‘ge 
shelf since—most notable pieces of 
tch-work. The Italian’s most dull; 
r who but a man of Byron’s hair- 
brained taste would think of readin 
or translating the Africa? And ast 
the Englishman, his seam-stitch is the 
neatest on the poetical sampler. Both 
too were in love—Petrarch with one 
name, and Moore with twenty. Both 
had been at the tables of the great; 
had given advice where it was not 
asked, and were hugely quizzed on the 
occasion— perhaps more. For both 
affected politics, and wrote poetry on 
the strength of it, with this difference, 
that Petrarch's political odes are not 
only the finest pieces he ever wrote, 
but perhaps the finest bursts of poetry 
in the Italian language; whereas, the 
letters of Mr Phelim O'Whatd'yecall- 
um, in. the Fudge Family, are about 
the weakest verses in which political 
resentment was ever e . Both, 
in fine, were patriotic, and praised 
their countries upon all occasions ; but 
as to living there, both begged to be ex~ 
cused. We could follow the compari- 
son much farther in enumerating the 
merits of both, which, in truth, are 
many ; but where's the use of praisin 
Thomas Moore? The world readé an 
edmires him—and We give vent to our 
spleen (occasioned by those dull Loves 
of the Angels) in mere gai&fà de cœur. 
So from the poet let us pass to the 
poet's critic. 
Mr Foscolo begins his Essay with a 
very learned dissertation upon the Ce- 
lestial and Terrestrial Venus, on which 
important point we- with ouf 
uncle Toby, ** who knew," he said, 
* that the ancients had two religions, 
but thought that one love might have 
served them extremely well" And 
certainly the hypothesis of the two 
Venuses is quite Shandean, an epithet 
in many other cases as uin Ts this, 
altogether synonymous wit e au- 
hoss routs term platante Whe. 
ther Petrarch worshipped beth these 
Goddesses in the person of Laura, is 
one of the points which the author 
of the Essay learnedly diseusses ; and 
he quotes many warm expressions, and 
might have quoted many more, to 
prove that the terrestrial was not lost 
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sight of by him. But whatever with Dente, inilen die veGred t» 
have been the poet's sentiments with — Arezzo ; end there, the very night in 
segard to Laura, he was otherwise by — which his father, with the reat of the 
fao means so immaculate as bis verses Ghibellines, were making their atteck 
would imply. His two natural chil- upon Florence, was Francesco di Pe- 
dren we need not mention; bat his traceo, afterwards, to please himself, 
accurate knowledge of the state of afe Petrarca, born, it being the 19th er 
fairs in Reme and Avignon displays — 90th of July, 1304. Since the French 
quite the connoiseur,.—'' Cum Pope, Clement the Fifth, had fixed the 
magus Roma duo fueriat lenones, im Apostolic seat st Avignon, all the dis- 
parva Avignone sunt undecim.” contented Italians betook themseives 


lupta 

As to — we ur — Dee 
sheuliere's rhyme a 9 exaggern- 
tien ; and Mr Foecolo s calling her “a 
heartless prude,” we think a poet's dit- 
to. Leura, like all ladies, was some- 
ri of a coque ; and, like most la- 
was preof against any temptations 

that a shame-facad and weak- 
sounetteer could offer. But the reader 
who wishes to know more about these 
paid loves, may consult the three dull 
quartos of De Sades, Mr Foscolo's 
amusing volume, (that is, if they don't 
teke in the em where the same 
essay appeared long ago, out 
af glass Lon in the Q y yor 
the second tolo of Petrarch's Tri- 
Wwhbph of , where the whole his- 
tory is detailed in a poetic di be- 
tween the lover and his mistress’'s 


in the title-page, it would betray a 
most Gothic taste in nomenclature to 


We must supply this deficiency to our 
readers, at least by letting them know 
the date of the poet's birth and death, 

Petracco, a notary, and the father of 
the poet, was banished from Florense 


thither, among the reat Petrarch’s fa- 
ther—hence poets remidemee in, 
and love for, thet town. ‘ Prosper 
and the fables of JEsop," 


especially with James, Bi 
lobes) and hom, as là known, 
he saw and became attached te Laure, 


; e 
Scott in preference to Wordsworth or 
Byron. That the 6th of April, 1897, 
was the day of his first behokding Lau- 
— — bem 
1333, set out u is tra 
driven, it ia said, by his b 
sien ; his farthest point was Cologne ; 
but that part of his travels which had 
most influence upon him, was bis visit 
— pest he studied the 
vençal poets, and became acquaint- 
ed with those who were yet living, In 
1886 he went to Rome by sca, and 
found some difficulty in e the 
city, from the civi] wars that be- 
tween the Colonnas and the Orsini ; 
owing to the same cause, he soon re 





© Precisely the same difference in tagte existed between Lather end Esanme. 








summed endentablinhed hinnelf at Vane, 
cluse. Except the time which he de- 
voted to poetry, Petrarch’s active 
hours were employed in canvassing for 
the poetic crown, which he wished to 
recetye at ithe Capitol. This aim of 
his pedantic ambition be at length, 
amd with seme treuble, obtained, 
throwgh Hobert, Kimg of Naples, by 
whom the poet was MD MET = 
amined, previous to his departure for 
Rome and coronation there. Of this 


farce, Petrarch observes, ** that had he retired 


been older, he would not have sought 
the honour.” He has also — 


the trouble he took to obtain it :—'* Ad 
quam adipiscendum quanto cum labo- 


re eris, tecum ipse itans, 

orrescis." The year after bis CO- 
ronation the poet — at Parma, with 
the Princes of the house of Correggio, 
employed upon his Africa. This re- 
treat he was obliged to quit, being ap- 
pointed by the Romans one of their 
ambassadors to Clement the Sixth, the 
newly-elécted Pope, in order to per- 
suade his holiness to restore the Papal 
government to its. ancient seat. Pe- 
trazch regretted much leaving Parma ; 
and in ene of his letters he expresses 
this regret with a most ludicrous affec- 


tation of woe, not unusual to him:-~ i 


** I must cross the trident of the Alps," 


ery sources,” (to go frons 
Parma to Avignon.) ** Ales!” conti- 
nues.he, ai aut GSi be borne 

"yoke with Christian pax 
tience.” Poor fellow! how grievously 
be was to be pitied. He went to Ne- 
ples on another mission in 1348, and 


the plece of the Carbonara—fedume 
Carbonnrti, it is called in the Pope's 
prohibition which followed. The year 
after, Petrarch spent wandering about 
between France and — gave 
occasion for Doge Dandolo's dry an- 
ewer to his exhortations of “My 
friend, explain how it is, that a ian, 
' to whom God has given the eloquence 
and the wisdom to instruct others, is 
always changing his place of resi- 
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dence?” inm'1846, whan at Verona, 
he heard of Laura's death ;* and from 
that date the whole atrain.of his wrie 
tings is completely In 1380 
we find him at Padua, and afterwards 
at the Jubilee. It would be insposntbie 
pede : : 

of 


caccio joined him. In 1370, prevented 
by hia declining years, from indulging. 
his contineal propensities to travel 
change, he fixed his abode at Argus, 
village Euganean hills 
leagues from Padua. He quitted 
his retreat once, that he might accom» 


leaning over an open 
18th of July, 1374. 
Of the Latin works of Petrarch, Me- 
Coleridge has threatened us with 
notice ; if he fail to fulfil his promise, 
we know not who will Pe- 


ir Piercy Shafton,—“a very 
man, indeed; I wonder when he'll 





* To the numerous documents in De Sades 


respecting Laura’s death, identity, and ` 


gtave, may be added what Mr Mathews heard upon his travels, and preserved in his 


Diary of an Invalid :— 
** A fellow 


passenger tells me that he saw the body of the mistress of Petrarch ex- 


posed to the most brutal indignities in the streets of Avignon. It had been embalmed, ' 
and was found in a mummy state, of s dark beeen colour.” P., 308. 


thinks, “he could not himself have 
carried farther." If. the manuscripts 
did not still exist, it would be impos- 
sible to imagine or believe the unwes- 
ried pains he has bestowed on the cot- 
rection of his verses. "They are curi- 
ous monuments, although they afford 
little aid in exploring by what secret 
workings the long and ious me-. 
ditation of Petrarch has spread over 
his poetry all the naturel charms of 
sudden and irresistible inspiration. 

. The following is a literal tramela- 
tion of a suecession of memorandums 
in Letin, at the head of one of his son- 
neta :—'* I n this by. the impulse 
of the Lord, ( Domino jubeate) 10th 
September, at the dawn of day, after 
my morning ers." 

«I — eg two do) and 1 

n, sin m, (caafando 
raat tr ma them ; three o'clock, 
A. M. 19th October," &c. ; 
* Sometimes he says, * The com 
meacement is , but it is net pa- 


ic en .. In some places he 
— to repeat the same 

words rather than the same ideas. In 
others he judges it better not to mul- 
tiply the ideas, but to amplify them 
with other expressions. Every verse 
is turned in several different ways ; 
above each phrase, and each word, he 
frequently places equivalent expres- 
sions, in order to examine — 3 
and it requires a profound knowledge 
of Italian to perceive, that after such 
perplexing scruples, he always adopts 
those words which combine at once 
— harmony, elegance, and energy.” 

. 68. 

- We believe this, and must take it 
for granted ; for without this merit, 
hidden as it is from the penetration of 
a stranger, it would be impossible to 
account for the i judg- 


ent from these critics, that we really 
can see nothing super-excellent in the 
€€ tre sorelle," or canzons so call- 
ed; nor does there appear to us any 
thing wonderful or fine in the follow- 
ing sonnet, said by both crities, end 


Poscelo on Petrarch. 


Mey, 

considered by most Euilians, to de the 

finest sonnet in Petrarch :— f 

«€ Levommi il mio pensiero in parte, ov'era 
Quella, ch'io pees e non Pitrovo in ter- 


| FAI 
Ivi fra lor, che? terzo cerchio serra, 

. Le rividi pià bella, e meno altera. 

Per man mi prese, e disse: In questa spera 
Sarai ancor mero, se'l desir non errs x 
I’ son colei, che ti diè tanta guerra, 

E compie’ mia giornata innanzi sera; 

Mio ben non cape in intelletto umano: 

Te solo aspetto ; e quel, che tanto amasti, 
E laggiuso è rimaso, il mio bel velo. 

Deh perchè tacque, ed allargò la mano? 
Ch'al suon de’ detti si pietosi e casti 
Poco mancò ch'io non rimasi in cielo.” 
There have been volumes written 

on the 18th, 19th, and 20th Canzoni, 
the Tre Sorelle, or Three Sisters, in 
which no doubt there is much grace, 
and many passages of singular beauty, 
especially the penultimate stanza of 
the 20th, and its Dantesque conchis 
sion :— 

«Né i d'altrui, né di me etesso ; 

E'l batter gli occhi miei non fosse spesso." 

But when we read the judgment paz- 

ed by Muratori on the füorth sima 

of the eighteenth—* Stanza bellissima, 
stanza incomparabile,” &e. after ba- 
ving run it over, and found 

in it remarkable, it is vexatious. We 

have had petty and verbal criticisms in 

our literature, but none of them so im- 

inent and nonsensical as those of 
talian commentators. But, as 
ers to the language, we should be dif- 
fident of oar taste, and shall simply 
mark our favourites ; first, in the Love 


zon 27, ** Chiare, ché," 
translated, but never so 


i tly as 
by the kindred muse of 


y Decre: 


“ a n I must my destiny fulfil, 
An ve to close these weeping be 
doom'd M 
.By Heaven's mysterious will, 
Oh! et that in this loved retreat, en- 
tomb'd, io 
My remains may lie, 
An ke Anges yp enka native sky ! 
Less rude shall Death appear, 
— — eternity ! 
Smooth the passage to 
No shade so calm-—serene, 
My weary spirit finds below ; 
No grave so still, so 
whch mine ofer-toil'd framo may rest 
from mortal wor ! gus 


In 





2028." 
“* Vet obe day, Taply, shonueo heavenly 
r! 


So kind in cruelty ! 
With careless steps may ta these haurits 


, xepar . 

And where her beaming eye 

Met mine in days so biest, 

A wistful glance may yet unconscious 


,- _ Feat, 
And seeking me around, 
May mark among the stones a lowly 
mound 


? 
That speaks of pity to the shuddering 
sense ! 
Then may she breathe a sigh, 
Of power to win me mercy from above! 
Doing Heaven violence, ' 
-All-beautifal, in tears of late relenting 
love p? 
To continue our enumeration. Son- 
net 135, ** Amor.mi manda.” Sonnet 
166, that reminds one of Romeo's com- 
pliment, ** Oh! that I were a glove,” 


** Candido, leggiadrelto, e caro quanto 

Che copria netto avorio, e fresche rose.” 

Sonnet 178, * ’ me,” whence 

Moore has taken one of the most beau- 

tiful of his songs in the National Me- 

lodies, ** Flow on, thou shining river.” 

No. 178 is singularly beautiful, com- 

mencing “ Grazie." d 

** Leggiadria singolare e pellegrina ; 

E" cantar, che nell’ anima si sente: 

L’ andar celeste; e'l vago spirto ardente, 

e dur rompe, ed ogni altezza in- 
na." 


Sonnets 184, 7, 8. And sonnet 198, 
** () Carmeretta," an address to his 
chamber and his bed, than which we 
know not any thing so simple or so 
touching. Some of canson 
41,'* Amor, se vuoi." The sonnets com- 
mencing * Zefiro torna," and ** Quel 
iwriuol of course. And sonnet 274, 
with the beantiful picture of declining 
years, 
* Presso era’l tempo, dov' Amor si scontra 
Con castitate; ed agli amanti e dato 
Sedersi insieme, e dir che lor incontra." 


Sonnet 314, “ Dolce Durezze," and 
that a little after, ** Vago augeletto 1” 
"These enumerated, with some 
ages in the Triumphs of Love, of 
Death, and of Fame, complete our fa- 
vourite passages in the Love poetry of 
Petrarch. 

But much finer than any of his 
. love verses, are his indignant sonnets 
against the Church of Rome, and his 
Canzoni to Italy, and to Rienzi. Like 


Foscels on Petrarch. 


BBS 
Dante, he never rose to subh a 


even above himself, as when 


breast in Italy, whose spirit did not 
beat in unison with the fervid vows o£ 
* [talia mia," and the address to Ris 
enzi. On this point, Mr Foscolo is at 
first angry with Sismondi for repre- 
senting Petrarch as sn adulator of 
power, (which any one who knew 
what the poet had written against the 
Papal government, in the very pre- 
cincts of it: court, could instantly 
contradict) ; yet, towards the conclu» | 
sion of his Essay, Mr Foscolo turne | 
upon — and —— — 
a spirit of superior in ence to 
Dante. This we think precisely the 
very reverse of the truth. Dante was 
more passionate than his rival, for his 
passion came from a petty and a pa 
vate source, and such always find 
vent in a greater ahd more imposing 


‘torrent-of invective than the deep 


graver feelings which true ag, 
inspires. Petrarch was egofistic, But 
Dante was selfish ; and there is a vast 
difference between the terms, although 
the French, and consequently the Ita- 
lians, who, in philosophy, follow them, 
have but öne term for both—egoisme. 
And the writings of Madame de Steel, 
in particular, are replete with biune 
ders, occasioned by the double signifi. 
cation of the term, and the frequent 
use she makes of it. The principle of 
egotism is vanity, which always dis- 
appears, when a subject of profound 
interest takes possession of the mind; 
and which, in consequence, neither 
impedes nor corrupts strong emotions. 
But selfishness is of a deeper tinct than 
egotism—its principle is more than 
vanity, and pride would bestow upon 
it too honourable a name. Like ego- 
tism, it is not a quality, that sooths 
our dreaming hours, and makes one a 
jot ridiculous or troublesome in so- 
ciety ; it is a more hidden and inti- 
mate power, that unites with the v 
spirit itself, and will not be shaken o 
or forgotten, even in those lofty and 
generous emotions where the mind 


386 
ought to elevate itself above all that is 
base. Petrarch was vain, and had a 


Obseures 
the honest warmth ef the poet and the 
i With Dante itis otherwise. 


Bere teins eus for ros Oki ce. 


his invectives, but in his own breast ; 
his anger has never a broader base tháh 
Min tardias os he core of Nb 
di A img as the course $ 
individual resentment takes ita direc- 
tion againet this town or that person- 
‘age; his sallies of passion are mere 
— utterly unaccountable ; in 
short, he is one, with whom to syrn- 


pathize is impossible, unless, indeed, 


‘according te the present summary con- 
alons of criticism, the mds has 
‘conceit and ambitious taste sufficient 
‘to allow him to identify himself with 
any mind of strony powers, however 
chase its qualities or sentimente, 

The 91st sonnet of Petratch is the 
frat ibited—not to.be found in 
ection of Muratori. It is one 


prohibited are Nos. 105, 106, 107. As 
: mo Italian scholar is without his Pe- 
‘trarch, to quote for such would be 
wasting paper; and there is no Eng 

lish translator, whose verses are 
substituting. Mr Milman’s transla- 
sions are not very good. Lady Dacre's 
Jady-like, but, we believe, she hes 
wisely left unattempted the bolder 
strains of Petrarch. Mr Foscolo men- 
tions three political: Canzoni ; we ad- 
mire and mark out but two; the first 
is eanzon 11, to Riensi, which De 
Sades vainly attempts to prove address- 
ed to a Colonna. It is am ode above ali 
ise or criticism, and of which, in 
we can boast no. equal (in- 


its way, 
deed, thank Heaven, our fortunes have the 


never given occasion for guch). 


** Eo parlo a te, perd ch’ altrove un raggie 
Non veggio di virtù, ch'al mondo e spenta ; 
Né trovo chi di mal far si vergogni, 
Pee. — non so, né che s'agogni — 
ia; che suoi guai non e senta; . 
Vecchia, oziosa, e lenta, ay e 
Dormira sempre, e non fla chi Ia svegli ? ” 
Le man Paves’ to avvolie entra u capegli.™ 


Foscola on Petrerchi 


Tisy, 
^ Wiat Haly capecis, what opes, Lënow 


Unconscious of her wees she seams, 
Old, idie, lasy, still.ahe dveame, 
She sleepe—will none awake her frem her 


Oir 1 that these bands were twisted in ber 


The other ode is to Itgly, written in 
1841, when the Florentines 
to call in Louis of Bavaria to ther 
aid. It seems astonishing that en fta- 
lian can read it, and retain bis senses ; 
“ a qui tante pellegrine spade,” &c. 
Co 


We were going to observe how sp- 
plicable it is now, but when was it not 
applicable to modern Italy? The ad- 
dress ef the poet in it to his mative 
lend, is touching ; 


* Non è questo 'l terren, ch'io tecani pria ? 
Non è questo "1 mio nido, 

Ove nudrito fui si dolcemente ? 

Noi è questa la patria, in ch'io mi Silo, 
"apis amie, 


the 'concluxion, in that age so eloquent, 
though now it would appear but cant ; 
**- Signar, mirste, eome i tempo vols, 
— 

ugge, e la morte n'é sovra le spalle. 
Voi sieté or qui; pensate alla partita ; 
Che l'alma ignuda e sola 
Convien, ch’ arrive a quel dubbioso calle. 
— questa Mm 

iacciavi porre già l'odio e lo sdegno, 
Venti outer vita serens ; 
— che'n altrui pena 

ai , inqualehe atio 
—— ge 
bella 

La qualche onesto studio si converte :- 
Com quaggiù si gode, i 
E la del cael si trova aperta.” 


We know not any peculiarity in the 
early authors of rm ao stri- 
kimg and noble as the My amd 
simple faith with which they united 
literature and religion, and placed the 
ane under lar protection of 
other. We can never forget the 


. invocation, or prayer, with which Ba- 


con commences—we may say modern 
philosophy. The one in Petrarch's Es- 

» * De suipsius et multorum igno- 
rantin,” is another example of the 
union, and of how much men of let- 
ters thought themselves a favoured 
race— O alme, salutiferque Jesu, vere 
literarum omnium et ingenii Deus.” 

a 1 t . 





1008.1 

Mn Foneolo —— 
his Keay, now and 
the meaning 


or the gist of these passages. Nor, in 
spite d the italics, do we very well 
** the conflict of opposite 
purposes thrilling in the heart of Pe- 
trarch, and batiliag in the brain of 
Dante.” Much of this no doubt must 
be attributed to the translator, who, 
in this Eseay, has not done justice to 
his original ; and a word as to trans- 
lations: The task of rendering this 
work has most likely, from its poly- 
glot and wavering diction, been per- 
formed by a young man. Now, we 
think, that the raat Me translation 
is the worst plan that a young 
man of literature could set out with. 
Unhabituated to any style, his ideas 
yet unsettled and unlinked to their 
proper terms, he is sure to yield to the 
guage which he translates. This 
may flatter the foreigner who prepar 
the original, that he is ren the. 
more ibly ; but he is deceived. 
The expressions will not strike the 
ublic ear as they have struck his. 
e ia misunders or more gene- 
rally not understood at all, while the 
young translator loses his vernacular 
to , and becomes afterwards incs- 
pable of expressing his own thoughts 
in his mother tongue. For this rea- 
son, it is likel t France will be a 
long time ere she can revive any thin 
like a literature. She has evinced su 
a rage for translations, and such a con- 
tempt for any original works that her 
men of literature can produce, that 
booksellers are compelled 
own interest, ta pu 
and translations only. So far is this 
earried, that original essays have heen 
published lately, and in France, 
as translations from the English and 
German. Hence it is, that Paris overs 
flows with what are called — 
of literature, but who, in fact, do no~ 
thing but tranalate* They neither 
rend nor write to any worthy purpose, 
and their taste is formed, of course, in 
prajudice of the literatures, over which: 
they are obliged to spend same time. 


JSoecola en. Peirarth. 


. tences 


ah transitions, of Ort 


These. men ave all 


against the 
aci gere of the romantic—and only 
o. 


ave 
the public jou The present raco 
of French writers (of the lighter kind} 
are translators—the next will be mere 
imitators. We already 


in to return 
them the compliment, 


imposing a 
foreign school upon their taste, which 
is evident from the verses of La Mar- 
tine, their most merus living 
To return to Mr F., we think that 
he deals too much in pra and con, 
which evinces a want of sincerity, and 
a love of saying something, quite per- 
plexing to those readers, who. vidi io 
gather any conclusion ftom his pages. 
There is no clue through his work, no 
end aimed at—one argument follows 
another, without any reason appear- . 
ing why it should-—and — 
graphs, like the sentences or half-sen- 
of Mr Hazlitt, follow one an- 
other more with the air of codicil than 
continuation ; and although he is not 
so short-winded as Mr H., he seems 
quite as destitute of principle or end 
E uk weed His — from 
n poetry are s out lace, 
but perhaps not more : tban ond of 
Italian ; but, on the other hand, his’ 
Essay contains much interesting infor- 
mation and sound criticism. Besides 
Mr Foscolo's fame does not depend 
upon this: His Sepolcro, and Lettérs 
it, possess, and deaerve, the first 
rank of Italian literature. He has also 
one strong mark of genius—a great 
disregard to his fame, else why does 
he forsake the Muse, at least light and 
original composition, for alphabetical 
criticism arid researches after the Di- 
ma ?—And, would the reader be. 
eve it ?—the finest effusion from the 
muse of Foscolo is unpublished and 
unknown, at least in England! Why 
does he not print the ** Grazie ?” 
Perhaps we should bave been more 





word of, except the introductory Essa 
Vor. XIII. 


. On same plan 
opr historians during the Civil War; and has begun with ‘Thomas M 
D 


ay- 


598. Fescolo on Petrarch. - (May, 


courteous të & » who has. come 
amo us to.enrich our literature 
with lucubrations upon his own, but 
we of Maga are a rollocking independ- 
ent set, 
« Rude are we in — 

And little versed in the set p of poe- 
. try,” 

in short, nowise famed for over-po- 
liteness.——Indeed, one of our wags 
some time since printed an unpublish- 
ed sonnet of Signor Foscolo's, modest- 
ly disguising his theft, and seeking to 
avoid any unpleasant consequences 
therefrom, by misprinting the name 
of the author, becoming thereby guil- 
ty.of what Curran *€ pronun- 
eiatory defamation ;" but a Scotch 
mouth may.very well plead not.guilty. 


the works of Foscolo, and the Noctes 
Ambrosiane. The followi sonnet, 
however, with which we ahall con- 
clude our notice, was bord fide writ- 
ten by the Italian bard in - 
lish verse, (mirabile dictu,) and was 
efixed to the private edition of this 
y, although, in Mr Murray's, for 
some reason or another, it no longer 
appears. Let it speak for its own me- 
nits, and the italics for our admiration : 


TO CALLTRHOE, AT LAUSANNE. 
* I twine, far distant from my Tuscatr grove, 
"Phe lily chaste, the rose that breathes of love, — 
The myrtle leaf, and Laura's hallow'd.bay,— 
The deathless flowers that bloom o'er Sappho's clay, 


For thee, Callirhoe !—Yet by Love and years 
ł learn how Faricy wakes from joy to tears ; 
How Memory pensive, "reft of hope, attends 
The Exile's path, and bids him fear new friends. 


« Long may the garland blend its varying hue 
With thy bright tresses, and bud ever new 
With all Spring's odours—with Spring's light be drest, 
' Inhale pure fragrance from thy virgin breast ! 
* And when thou find'st that youth and beauty fly 
As heavenly meteors from our dazzled eye, 
Still may the garland shed perfüme, and shine 
While Laura’s hand, and Sappho's heart are thine.” 





LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH'S ACCOUNT OF HIS ESCAPE, (CONTINUED.) 
WITH SOME OF HIS VERSES. 


Tais work, it seems, had been for 
& long time in many hands, but all 
were afraid to publish it. Once print- 
ed, hewever, edition has followed upon 
edition, and the Royal &uthor has ta- 
ken no steps to claim or to disown it. 
That it is from the King's pen, there 
can be no. doubt, but as there are some 
passages calculated to excite ad 
ef ridicule, the Ultras say that these 
have been foisted in by some person 
envious of royal taste and gravity. 
However, editions, corrected and more 
, Suceeed one another with 
these passages unaltered. One of them 
is, where the Royal confesses, 
in the midst of the perils of his own 
and the King’s escape, that the thing 
he dreaded most in the world, was a 
diner d'ami, a family dinner, and where 
he turns up his nose most aristocrati< 


a at a leg of mutton, sallad, and 
fresh eggs. ^ At this news, relates the 
author, .'* I cast a dolorous look at 
D'Avaray, whose visage 1 found quite 
as long as my own.” This m y, 
and its trivial cause, must a to 
the reader doubly misplaced, when he 
learns, that at this very same hour 
Louis the Sixteenth was on his return 
from Varennes, picking chicken bones 
in his carriage, crowded not only with 
his family, but with Petion and Bar- 
nave, who came as Commissioners from 
the National Assembly to bring back 
as prisoners the royal fugitives. The 
devotees of the day are also shocked 
with the frank manner in which Louis 
the Eighteenth mentions Mademoi- 
selle Balbi, his former mistress, and 
the unblushingness with which the 
adulterous connexion is mentioned by 


1893.] 


Louis the Highteenth's dicount of his Escapes. 
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the side of prayers and eXtreme dévor. « This‘ proves that the présent King, 
tion. If the ho ess-of a wifecould then‘ Monsieur, had in ninety-one so: 


be an excuse for such doings, the pre- 
sent King certainly bad sueh, Ma- 
dame's being about the uglicat Gorgon 
i we ever saw on canvas. ile 
Qn this subject, we may mention an 
objection of cur own, which, however, 
would — occur to a im d 
against the disguating terms of endear- 
T which the euler continuall 
addresses to his dear D'Avary—if suc 
be the language of friendship, we are 
at a loss — — what can be the 
ve. It was very amusin 
— the different ways in whic 
French. critics approached this work. 
- The Ultras came near on bended knees, 
and in'a whining and prostrate -tóne 
of most devout and over-ridiculous 
loyalty. They discovered even in its 
maladroit confessions, in the plain- 
ois letter of the Duc d'Angouleme to 
is Duchess, containing news of his 
iors, instead -of Napoleon, then 
just landed,) à simplicity and open- 
ness, worthy, - their yw! ex- 
pression goes, d'un petit " Henri 
Quatre. The Liberals d pancis the 
volume warily, and with a side-look 
towards the Palais de Justice and St 
Pelagie, ventured an attack. ** If this 
work,” begins one of them, “ be real- 
ly from a royal pen, it is above all cri- 
ticism ; but if it proceed from any 
other, it is equally below all criticism.” 
e witty Miroir attacks its faults of 
st its vulgarity—a curious re- 
Paak from M. Jouy to Louis the 
18th—and accuses the narrator of 
breaking Priscian’s head, and of ne- 
glecting 


*5 La grammaire qui sait régenter jusqu'aux 
rois." 


In spite; however, of all these ma- 
levolent criticisms, the little narrative, 
upon the whole, argues the taste and 
feeling of its royal author ; and hastily 
sketched in misfortune and exile, faults 
of style might well have been over- 
looked. There is one passage that ex- 
cites much odium. He is speaking of 
the declaration which Louis the Six- 
teenth had pre to leave for the 
Assembly, on his departure for Va- 
tennes, and says, ** But, besides that 
we found the piece a little too long, 
there was one essential point wanting, 


and that was a protestation against all 
the acts which had emanated the 
King during his captivity." 


far changed frem the liberal opinions 
he professed at the commencement of. - 
the Revolution, that he hsd become 


"| mote monarchic than even his unfor» 


ee But, gi hae as con⸗ 
cerns literary criticism may ve 
well plead the excuse of bother ibo: 
ral monarch, Joseph the Second, “ Tè 
m'est permis d'étre royaliste, c'est-mon 
We lett th | 

- We e fugitives at Avesnes, 
we believe, where through the lazi- 
ness of Sayer, the English domestic, 
they were detained a long time. The 
dif culty was to pass Maubeuge, the 


next town. The postilion.turns round 
to ask them, “ tinn at Maubeuge 


they would wish to put up at?” They 
answer, “‘ It is of no consequence ; 
for we must go on to Mons." —“ Tg 
Mons!" said the postilion ; ^*^ .you 
won't arrive there to-day." —** : 
my good fellow.?”—“ At least, if they 
do open the for you to enter, 
they'll certainly not open them to let 
you out,"—'* But what's all that to 
us, since the post is not in Mau- 
beuge ?”—“ It has been," sid the 
postilion,-*^ for these six months." — 
** And is there no road by which we 
may turn the town?” —** Ay, is 
there," said he. ** Very well, my 
good fellow, as we are hurried, and as 
our horses are good, can you not 
ing us this road? Well pay you 
well.'—'** Me," eried he; *Iw t 
do it for any consideration." 

* These few words shewed me aH 
the horror ofour situation ; seeing no 
hope, I thought but of resigning my- 
self to the fate I foresaw." dE. 

D’ kvaray, however, attacks the 
tillion in his bad French ; and at last, 
by telling a long and piteous tale 
about a sick sister he had at Mons, 
and with the promise of three guineas, 
engages him to attempt the road out- 
side the town. The narrator con 
tinues :— 

"t p — we idis — 
urbs, the postilion stopped, and enter- 
ing a little wine-shop to drink, de; 
manded a guide. e women who 
were collected there, told him he could 
not pass. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘is not the 
Pont Rouge standing ?’—* Yes,’ said 
one of the women, * but they are work- 
ing at the new Sambre. There have 
been three hundred workmen at it, 
and they have made fosses out of which 


€ If it was to the very devil, I'd 

it, cried thé ilion ; ‘ take a 

tern, and conduct me.’ This colloquy, 

as you may believe, afforded us no 

pleasure; but we were somewhat ae 

m by the resolution of the posti- 
um 


perts of a — —— — 
dertain of being s , if there hap- 

sired tomes One lantern eed 
— with his duty. We 
would have willizgly agreed that they 
might Gre a shower of grape shot upon 
ws, provided did not come out 
after as. Arrived et the fosse, I wiehed 


were in the fields, — — 
soon as we regsimed the great 3 
which we at last took, with the cer- 
tainty of arriving at Mons without im- 


pediment. 

** Before delivering myself up com- 
pletely to joy, I thanked God for the 
recovery of my liberty, and then wished 
torejoicé with D'Avsrey on the accom- 
plishment ; but aa we were not 
quite out of France, he sought to check 
si eh on actount of Sayer, 

as yet knew not who I was; but 
Sayer was fast asleep on my shoulder, 
and D'Avaray himself was too m 
delighted not to join in my joy. i 
gan by seizing the mud iriscolus 
eockafle; and addressing it in these 
verses of ide, 
E v ornemens d'une indign e molesse, 


I tore it from my hat, begging, at 
the same time, D’Avaray to preserve it 


take 2 mattres by the side of my bed. 
I insisted that he would at least per- 
take the bed we were not cute to find ; 


patting matelat of malheur, 
which caused us much fun," &v. 
The fugitives atrive safe at Mens, 
and the rest of the pamphlet contains 
little interesting matter. Its publica- 


tion, we see, has elicited another work 


of Royal penmanship fror the pres— 
the aa of King Stanislaus to Ma- 
rien en, written by himself, in 
which, if there be any thing interest- 
ing, more than is to be found in Ruk 
hietes and Wraxall, our readers mus 
u- it. We wish As fashion of 

nging out Royal Memoirs would 
travel North, end procure us the pub- 
lication of the Queen of Prusis's 
Memoirs, which ef all auté-nerrations 


This much was just written, and 
gn not — — lo, this — 
n a e 8th, appears another 
edition of the Frage — 
Coblentz, wi ajenty 
Louis the Esghicenth. Of the 
most patt was published long since in 
c Mercure ——— under 

e signature e is de E 
There is but jast (dins cre the — 
sets off, to transcribe some of them, 
and leave the reader to judpe of the 
Royal Muse by himself: 


: 9 7. 
VERS INSCRITS SUR UN EVENTAIL PRESENTE A LA REINE., 


Au milieu des chaleurs extrêmes, 
Heureux d’amuser vos loisirs, 


Je saurai 
Les amoum y 


près de vous appeler les Zéphyrs: 
viendrovt d'egix-mémes. 








1998] — ^ Froes by Lamia the Bighinentt. s 
The next we gwe is an Apologue, not very Ultra, called 
LB »EVIT PRINCE ET LEB CARTES. 


= — sans dédaín, 
out ce que n'était pas figure. 
L'une plus sensible à l'injure 
D'étre prise pour du fretin, 
Fit cetté remontrance au petit souverain : 
Peintures sont chez nous ce qu'est votre noblesse ; 


. Mais les petits, aux yeux de la sagesse 
Doivent-ils être Í s? 
. . Gardes vous donc de jamais croire 
` Qne le jeu subsiste saas nous. 
Ynterrogez X ds uleu d 
] nos jeux de couleur rouge et noire : 
Franchement ils vous diront tous . 
' Que de notre union résultent les grand coups, / 
Et que d'un roi son peuple est la force et la gloire. 
Pour vous défendre enfin de prendze un ton si haut, 
n — — 
` Apprenez qu'au piquet, mon joli petit prince, 
- Faute d'un dit on est capot. 


I have just room for another, dated Gand, 1616. 


gos MOUCHOIRS Drap uid d HISTORIQUE. 
ourquoi ne pas peur moi 
Ce que l'on faisit pour le Roi? 
Disait Napoleon, à sa cour qui l'adore, 
Autant qu'elle méme ou l'bonore. . 
ue Louis sortait, on dit que dans Paris 
mains blanches comme les lis, 


Y 
HB 


P. S.—Wonders will never cease! The Duchess of Angouleme has a 

published a book,—‘ A Recital of Events that ha in the Temple, from ' 

the 13th of August, 1792, till the death of the Dauphin." It is too late te 

give any account of the work in this Number. 
Paris, 9th May, 1883. 
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XPH A'EN ZYMIIOZIO KYAIKQN IIEPINIZZOMENAON 
- HAEA KOTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This ts a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “‘’T18 RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
* NOT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
* BUT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THELR TIPPLE." 
An excellent rule of the hearty old pom cg 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes. 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


' PaxsgNT—E TRICK SHEPHERD, Chairman; Kemrrernausen, Croupier ; 
TickLER, OponxnTy, Dr MuLLioN, &c. &c. &c. 
ScaN1— The Chaldee Chamber—Tuble as it should be. 


Time—TZen, P. M. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Ab, mein Gott! what for a barbarian! And you came to town on purpose ? 
HOGG. - 
Deed did I, lad. And what for no? I aye come in when there's ony thing 
o the kind gaun forrit. l 
.  KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
O shocking! you really horrify me! You like to see such things? You 
really find a pleasure in them ? 
HOGG. 


Pleasure here, pleasure there, I cannot bide away from a hangin'—I tell 
lainly that I think its worth a’ the Tragedy Plays that ever were acted 
71 like 
~] to be garred to grue. 
ODOHERTY. 


And of course a female exit is the more piquant—how did the old lady go 
off then ? ; 


HOGG. 

Were you no there, Ensign? Odd, I thought I heard your congh in the 
crowd. You were there, you deceiver—you were there—you were not the 
length of a cart-tram ahint mysel. 

KEMPFERHAUSEN. 

O, Mr Odoherty, you too! 

TICKLER. ° 


| Pooh, pooh! Odoherty went to get materials for an article—he has promi- 
Tum prid. — of Hon PATIBULAN&, and they will be taking papers I be- 
ve, " 


HOGG. 
I think I could contribute to that series mysel. Odd! I've seen a matter of 
fifty hangings in my time. 
Fifty! why Hogg, you're old enough to be my grandfather—end yet I' 
lw ogg, en er—an ve 
seen three ** that number myself — besides plenty of shootings, and ail ieee: 
ner of outlandish doings—guillotine—sword—axe—— 
HOGG. 
I wad gang a lang gait to see a beheading. A beheading for my siller—it's 
clear afore ony other way. i 
. OBOHERTY. ` 
Genteeler, I confess—but otherwise so so ; and as for the matter of cleanli- 
ness, your cord is certainly the very jewel of them all for that. Why, Hogg, 
I’ve seen half the breadth of a street smeared over with one fellow’s claret ; 
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and then the assistants trundling in a wheelbarrow of saw-dust, and all that 
sort of thing-—is disgusting, and apt to spoil one’s breakfast. 


HOGG. 


Weel, I never saw onybody gang af easier than Lucky M‘Kinnon—I keepit _ 


my ee upon her, and she never made ae single steer either wi’ foot or hand. 
She was very easy, poor woman. n 
DR MULLION. 
- Just a stroke of spoplexy-—nothing more. 
- ODOHERTY. 
You are right, I believe, and that after all is the best way it can operate. - 
DR MULLION. | 
In former times, when the poor devil had to leap from a ladder, he might 
go up two or three steps higher, and make such a spring that he was sure of 
ing his spine ; but now-a-days the fali is so short and so dicular, 
that they all die of apoplexy or strangulation-—which last is re am 
7 ODORERTY. 
- What did your friend Brodie die of, Mr Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 
Apoplexy, I suppose. His face was as black as my hat. 
TUE HOGG. 
- Lueky Mackinnon’s bonny face was black too, they were saying. 
DR MULLION. 
Yes, ** black, but comely.” I saw her a day or two afterwards— very like 
the print. . i i 
TICKLER. 


Those infernal ideots, the Phrenologists, have becn kicking up a dust about 
her skull, too, itappears. Will those fellows take no hint? 
take a hint! Why aight x ll h to the J th 
` They a hint! you as well preac e Jumpers, or the 
Harmonists, or any other set of stupid fanatics. Don't let me hear them mena 
tioned again. ; | ' 
DR MULLION. 
They have survived the turnip. What more can be said? 
bud HOGG. 
The turnip, Doctor ?. 
DR: MULLION. 
You haven’t heard of it then? I thought all the world had. You must know, 
DOREA, AI A OE LOREDAN cai of this town lately met with a 
of more than common foziness in his field—he made a cast of it, clapped it to 
the cast of somebody's face, and sent the composition to. the Phrenological, 
with his compliments, as a fac-simile of the head of a celebrated Swede, by 
name Professor Tornhippson. They bit—a committee was appointed—a re- 
port was drawn up—and the whole character of the professor was soon made 
out as completely secundum artem, as He >s had been under the same 
happy anspicesa little before. In a word, they found out that the illustrious 
Dr Tornhippson had been distinguished for his Inhabitiveness, Constructive- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, &c.—nay, even for “ Tune," “ Ideality," and 
** Veneration.’ l 
ODOHERTY. ; 
I fear they have heard of the hoax, and cancelled that sheet of their Trans- 
actions. t a pity ! 
HOGG. 
‘Hoh ! hoh ! hoh ! The organization of a fozey turnip! Hoh! hoh! hoh ! 
hoh ! the like o’ that! The Swedish turnip—the celebrated Swede! 
ODOHERTY. 
Le Glorieux himself never carried through a better quizz. The whole thing 
is t— Fuit Ilium |-—The worst of the whole was, that a couple of the 
padi ee ee which. of their own two 
organizations bore the greater resemblance to that of the enlightened defunet. 
TICKLER. i 
Naive, name. 


: F HOGG. 
Wha were the twa saps? Name them, name them. 
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ODOURATY. 
No, I shall spare their names ; for I hear your New Novel is to be a deuced 
personal thing, and you would perbaps introduce them. 


HOGG 

Heres my hand. 

ODOHEATY. . 

Tush, tush. I'll tell you no more, but that the one of them belongs to the 
Stot's establishment, and the other jobs j in the belamen line for 
a Review. Really, they're not worth your libelling them, kind 

ROGO, 

We'll seo—we'll gee. 


TICKLER. 
And is it really to be a personal work, Hogg ? 


HOGG. 
It sets you weel, hinney—but ha’ dane, ha’ done. Yell a’ read and judge 
for yourselves in the course of a week or twa; for, now that Quentin Dur- 
ward's out o' his hands, Ballantyne will surely skelp on wi me. His presses 
have been a’ sae thrang this while, that I havena gotten aboon half the third 
volume set up. But I'll up the lad, noo. De'il mean him, I think he’s 
no Date to keep me taiglin for ony Quentin Durward that ever cam eut o 
Glenhoulakin. 


TICELER. 

Come now, Hogg, confess that Quentin Durward is a fine, a noble, a gise 
rious thing. 

f HOGG. 
Wait a wee. 
k is pil , of course we can't insti 

As your work is atill in secretis, of course we can't institute any comparisons 
"nt T, for one, shall say honestly, that I look upon Quentin Durward as the 
very best thing that has come out since Old Mortality. 

. HOGG. 

Ay, man-—— ? end div ye reelly think sae in earnest? Weel, I cannot but 
confess it, I'm muckle of the same opinion mysell, between friends, Its clean 
afore Peveril—aye, and Needgil too—clean afore them. 

. TICKLER. 

It has all the novelty of another Ivanhoe—and yet all the ease and lightness 
of another Guy Mannering—and by the way, Hogg, the author esems to be 
as fond of hanging-matches as yourself— what capital characters those two lad- 
der boys are—and then their never stirring without rope and pulley, any more 
than a parson without a corkscrew | ) 


HOGG. 
Gleg chielda, faith. Ad ! my flesh creepit whenever they osm on the boerde— 
I just thought I saw the rape dangling jn the wind before my very een. Yon 
tinkler Moograbbin-—what a devil of a spurling yon daur-the-miachief would 
mak! I think J see him flung aff : 
' RTY. 


ODOHE 
Your imagination is lively, good shepherd. Have you introduced any simi- 
lar scenes in your own work ? 
HOGG. os 
Ha! lad—wait a wee, again—pumping, pumping 
ODOMERTY. 
Yau spem tg think every body is on the quí vive for your bundle of balsam. 


HOGG. 
Balaam ?—Gude have mercy on us! he's ca'in't balaam or e'er it's out ! 


MULLION, 
Well, that's not se bad after all, as calling it balaam after it is out ; which, 
however, I am aure nobody wil do; at least, nobody but the Standarde 


HOGG. 
And his tongue's nee scandal, Doctor—Od ! every thing’s balsam wi’ him, 
— He ca d the Brownie of Bodsbeck halaam, and yet it gaed through three 
s. 
18 
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; ODOHERTY. 

Three editions? Are you serious? D 

ROGG. 
. Dead serious—Od ! does a new title-page. not make a new edition ?—If ye 
deny.tbat, I'll hae ye afore The Three, and see how you'll like sheolin out your 
gowd—but to be sure your brass is mair plenty, my man. | ; 
ODOHERTY. 

Mr Hogg, you and the Author of. Waverley are beginning to give yourselves 
a confounded deal of airs upon your cash. I don't see what he had to do with 
blowing süch a trumpet about his beeves, and muttons, and so forth, in that 
introduction of his. As for his sneers about garretteers, and chops, and Grub- . 
atreet, I hope the gentlemen of the press will take theilliberality as it deserves. 
Upon honour, I don’t think it was worthy of the Great Unknown to take such 
a fling at the innocent misfortunes of a setof gentlemen, who have all of them 
done their. best to pne the public—which is more than I opine any body will 
venture to say for him. l 
Com Captain Odoherty, what's your drift >—Do 
e, come, Captain erty, what's your drift? —Do mean to sa 
that I am a gentleman of the press, sir? d i dé y 

ODOHERTY. 

- Much may be said on both sides—But, however, you.have beeves and mut- 
tons enough, I suppose, as well as Peveril ; and you don't live in Grub-street. 


HOGG. 
I live in as decent a place as yoursell, Captain. I put up at Mackay’s noo, 
when I'm in town—’tis a very comfortable house, and I can gang into the tra- 
veller's room, and get pleasant company whenever my fingers are dinnled wi’ 
Griving the pen.—And I’m a’ in the heart o' business too—Mr Constable’s grand 
new shop's just foment my window—Mr Blackwood's no a hap-stap-and-lo 
amaist farrer west—and Ballantyne's deevils, they can come jinking back an 
forrit in no time by the playhouse stairs—and Ambrose's here, I can skelp ower, 
if it were a perfect steep, without weeting my shoon. : 
Your top-boots — beg you pardon, you bout 
our mean your. n, are as sore a 
the boots as old Philip of Vete, V desi d beg your pardon, good. 
Monsieur Béte-bottée. 
HOGG. f 


You needna be moushying me.—I ken naething ava about your parleyvou- 
zing system—that's my apo "mu 
ODOHERTY. 


H I think I have heard you say, that you sometimes find things take in 
the redo of their unintelligibilty. 


Whats that now ?— - 
À ODOHERTY. . 


I mean to say, that you think Tope are at times best pleased with what 
they can't make either head or tail of. 
HOGG. 

"Tis as true a word as ever came out of a fause loou's cheene-trap.—I aye 
thocht weel of the non-comprehensible system—and there's a lang-nebbit word 
for you too, my braw Captain, 

ODOHERTY. - : 

Well then, just to please Hogg, Gentlemen of the Press, I shall tip the com- 
pany a French chanson—new—original—unpublished—fresh from the pen of 
my good friend Beranger—the very last thing Beranger has done. 

` TICKLER. ` 

Ha! I've seen very little of his works,—they say he's the Tommy Moore of 

France. 


HOGG. 


. + QODORERTY." - yet 
Why, he wants Tommy’s delicacy and bright fancy ; but then he perha 
has more spirit with him than Tommy. He bas written some abominable 
things in licentious way ; but so, to be sure, has Tom Moere. 
Vor. XIII. m. ' 4E. 


e 
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* TICRLER. ' 
Ah! um pen or at least refreined, Hike nen 
man? , 
ODOMERTY. : 
^ [don't wish to chatter about hum just now. I dll give you she 
chanson I spoke of, and you will see, that it-at least is as pure as if Hogg him- 
self had indited the ly matter. 
TICKLER. 
The Edinburgh Reviewers, — QNT: Ul etur x de Quot ef e 
People." —]s he so very popular then 
une 
Popular he is ; but not with the People, nor is he the east in thelr line Se 
far from that indeed, that he is far too deep in his allusions for the worskrip- 
fal Reviewers themselves, seeing that they quoted as a specimen of & ** Peet 
of the People," a verse with a most indecent allusion, tou the Jeseits— 
the which, it is right manifest, neither the critic himself, nor the editor, could 
have understood. 


` You may be sure, the lads just itd. pon — 
D, I wish they would act — 
- We n 
books, and not make us a laughingstock laughingstock a cg de cal bi now 
the chanson. (Sings) 


L'OMBRE D ANACREON. 
Air : de la Sentinelle. 
Un jeune Gree s'ecrit à des tombeaux : 
Victoire! il dit ; l'écho redit: Victoire ! 
O demi-dieux, yous nos premiers flambeaux, 
Trompez le Styx et voyes notre gloire. 
Soudain sous un ciel’ enchanté 
Une ombre a t et s'écrie: - 
Doux enfant de In liberté, - (bis.) 
Le plaisir veut une patrie, 
Une patrie. 


O peuple Gree, c'est moi dont les destins. 
Furent si doux chez tes ayeux si braves ; 
Quand il ehantait I’ amour dans les festins 
Anacreon en chassait les esclaves. 
Jamais la tendre volupté 
N’ approcha d' une ame fletrie. 
Doux enfant de la liberté, (bis.) 
Le plaisir veut une patrié, 
Une patrié. 


De l'aigle encore l'aile rase les cieux, 

. Du rossignol les chante sont aoa iiai 
Toi, peuple Grec, tes arts, tes lois; -tes dieux, 
Qu'en as lis fait, it, qu "as-tu fait de nos cendres ? 

t sans gaieté, 
Ha is ve encore fleurie. 
Doux enfant de la liberté, 
Le — veut — 
Une patrie. 


à vainqueur, chante et vole au danger, 
Breo tes , tu le peux si tu Foses: 


C'est trop rougir aux yeux du voyageur, 

Qvi d' —— wa: ale 
r au gré d'un vengeur, 

"M Rover diront d'abondanee et de Plohe 
i Des tyrans le sang detesté 

Réchauffe une terre appauvrie ; 

Doux enfant de la liberté, ' 

; Le plaisir veut une patrie, 
` a Une patric. 


A bonny tune, and, I daurmy, a bonny seng to What was't a’ aboot, sirs ? 
Love and coutitry, and so forth. "The shade of 
I daurszy it's just plunder’t out c o' my Perils.—Does it mention onything 
aboot a bonny lassie, and the flowers, E the gloaming ? j 
TICKLER. | 
These are all alluded to, Mr Hogg. 
HOGG. 
And the birds singing ? 


Yes, that too, I think. 
© — @DONEATY, ( 
“ Du Rosigndl les chaste sont poe, i N ABER tendres, 


SICEEER: 


Toi, peuple Gréc !——-" 
Na, ns——time about's fair play, C Captain. Ye've gien I think 
he MON Ke e e i 5 foe Tm eure the French thet hae jus 
been taking every had Ga sim mean 


ODOHERTY. 


— a new light !--Beranger, too, robbing Hogg !—But begin, begin, dear 


Ae mair round of the bottles ere I 
Ay, ei rond fh bones oro ga Drinks bumper of dd) 





kye come hame, "Tween the gloaming an’ the mirk, when the kye come hame. 


"Tis not beneath the net, nor yet beneath the crown, 
"Tis not on couch of velvet, nor yet in bed of down | ~ 
"Tis beneath the spreading birch, in the dell without the name, 
Wi’ a bonny, bouny lassie, when the kye come hame. - 
(Chorus, lads.) en the kye come hame, when the kye come hame, 
"Tween the gloaming an' the mirk, when the kye come hame. 


There the blackbird bigs his nest for the mate he lo'es to see, 
And up upon the — bough, oh, a happy bird is he! 
There he pours his melting ditty, and love 'tis a’ the theme, 
And he'll woo his bonny lassie when the kye come hame. 
When the kye come » &c. 


When the bluart bears a pearl, and the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonny lucken gowan has fouldit up his ee, 
Then the lavrock frae the blue lift drops down, and thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonny lassie when the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, &c. = 


Then the eye shines sae bright, the hale soul to beguile, 
There’s love in every whisper, and joy in every smile: 
O wha wad choose a crown, wi’ its perils and its fame, 
And miss a bonny lassie when the kye come hame ? 
When the kye come hame, &c. 


See yonder pawky co chy that lingers on the hill, 
His ewes are in the fauld, and his Immbs are lying still ; 
Yet he downa gang to bed, for his heart is in a flame, 
To meet his bonny lassie when the kye come hame, 
When the kye come hame, &c. 


Away wi’ fame and fortune, what comfort can they gie? 
And a’ the arts that prey on man's life and liberty: 
Gie me the highest joy that the heart of man can frame, : 
My bonny, bonny lassie, when the kye come hame. 
When the kye come hame, &c.. ( Much applause.) 
ODOHERTY. 


Upon my honour ‘tis admirablu—why, when did you make this, Hogg ?— 
You have done nothing so sweet these three years. 
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i HOGG. . 
An’ ye never saw nor heard it afore? š 


` ODOHERTY. 
Not I—how should I ?— 


HOGG. 
Ye invincible ne'er-do-weel! and yet you reviewed my Three Perils o' Man 
for two reviews, and three newspapers forby. : 
ODOHEBTY. 
Well, and what is that to the purpose ? 
HOGG. 

Not much, I confess,—only the next time ye’re for reviewing an author, ye 
auight maybe come as braw speed if ye began wi’ reading his beok.—Tak’ ye 
that hint, my noble Captain. 

opoHERTY, (a little confused.) 

Why, is it possible? I really can scarce swallow you, Hogg.—Is 

in “ Three Perils of Man ?"—You are thinking of ** The Three Perils 
Woman,"—A2n't ye? 


HOGG. 
Fient a bit o me.—In the book of ** The Three Perils of Man"—the third 
volume thereof, and the 19th page, you,will find it written as I have sung 
xmnto you. . ' 
ODOHERTY, (aside lo Tickler.) * 
I never saw the book—hang it ! 
- TICKLER, (tipping the Adjutant the wink.) 

Come Hogg, don't be too severe upon Odoherty. The song is a good deal 
altered since then, and much for the better. As it stands in the novel, if I 
recollect right, it begins with some trash about ** Tarry woo'," and “ whist- 
ling at the plow."—T Standard-bearer might easily think the song a new one. 


HOGG. 
I'se no deny that,—for to tell you the plain fact, Christopher, I had clean for- 
tten’t mysel’.— When the book was sent out a’ printed to Yarrowside, od ! 
just read the maist feck on't as if I had never seen't afore ; and as for that 
sang in particular, I'll gang before the Baillies the morn, and tak’ my affidavy 
that I had no more mind o' when I wrote it, or how I wrote it, or on 
whatever concerning it—no more than if it had been a screed of' heathen 
Greek. I behoved to have written't sometime, and someway, since it was 
there—but that’s a’ I kent.—I maun surely hae flung't aff some night when I 
was a thought dazed, and just sent it in to the printer without — it in 
the morning. I declare I just had to learn the words or I could sing the sang, 
as if they had been Soothey's, Tam Muir's, or some other body's, and no my ain. 


ODOHERTY. 

Coleridge over again for all the world, and the Blackstone of Blarney,—“ a 
psychological curiosity,” Hogg !—Take one hint however, and henceforth al- . 
ways Write your songs when you are dazed, as you call it,—-Hibernice, when 
you are in a state of civilation. - 
HOGG, (testily.) 

Thank ye, Captain ;—I need scarcely be after bidding ze read the songs I 
write, when you find yourself in that same honourable a praise-worthy con- 
dition.— 


ODOHERTY, (rings.) 
Hallo,—Champagne there !—Cool this fellow with something that has been 
in the ice-peil.— This eternal hot toddy is setting his bristles on edge.—(En- 
ter Ambrose.)—Champagne there, Ambrose! 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Champagner ! champagner for Hogg—ha ! that's your sort ! what for a cork ! 
HOGG. 
Eh ! siccan a clunk as that chiel's loupit awa wi’! there—there—haud yer 
hand, Mr Ambrose,—eh ! siccan a ream! (drinks.) 
: ODOHERTY, —— 
I pledge you, Mr Chaldean Shepherd—well, the wine is prime.— Ferguson 
for ever, say I! f 
HOGG. 
Oh dear ! I never fand onything sae gude since ever I was born,—heb, me! 
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men 'a anither planfu’ there ye yet, Mr Ambrose.—This , Uring 6 this way, 
m — kri. !—what mey it anaa t6 thé denen now, Mr 
Kako —— whispers Jm kepin us a’ |—Losh keep 
us I—heh me! : 
KEMPPEBHAUSEN. 


1 O,whet fore quani aud sighing what H the wish to you, Herr Hegg? 


Sus that body ‘Gould yet Has mans et roo baw boni the borde: 
TICKLER. 
Sapper you. would never QUSE of aball Bett with your pores pin e 


' Na, faith I,—nor tryacle T uti: nor porter and sugar, which is better 
than tryacle ony day in the year. 
— 


This fellow Champagne !---Come now tell me honestly what is your 
idea of a really luxurious dinner ? eacribe.. 
HOGG. 
_ Come ye out our way i’ the ha'ret, and I'll spare m — 
tiens, Captain.—Let's see—let’s see,—what suppose down to a gau- 
ey oe o’ hotch-potch, or oo dat wi a sawmecn, just eut 


Yarrow—a whacken fellow wi’ his tail in his mouth—his flesh perfect, curds, 
~and then a th in leg of blaekfaco, ma be with gravy-julce en in 
him to drown a o' mealy potatoes—ot what wad ye'sey te a top's 
and trotters ? ts the way we live in Yarrow,—-Match us in Cork or Kil- 
‘kenny, if ye can. l . 

' — ODOHERTY, (solemaly.) 

** And is this Yarrow? this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished 

So beautiful a waking dream, 
A vision which b perished.” 


‘What says the lad ?— 
ODOHERTY. 


Well, then I say with Mrs Wordsworth,— 
Whate’ ‘er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the braes of — — 


That's a man.—I thought I could bask a that wou'd me e'e, you 
saucy — come, come, wha's ready wi a stave ?— wp seat ch 


‘the call is for you. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. (Sings.) 
Der wind geht durch die Baüme ; 
Aus grünen Schatten schwebt 
Die milde schaar der traüme 
; Aus Loi und Lust gewebt. 
: ** Was bringt ihr aus der ferne 
Und locket mich zur Ruh ? 


cht ihr von Lei 
SP rückt i ich die ail "m 


. Awfu' toothbreakers ! wheesht, — 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 
Well, very well, mein Herr Hogg,—Ich sange nichts mehr—Potstausend ! 
ODOHERTY. 
D— German !—Dr Mullion, what ere you ruminating ?—And you, Tickler, 
what book is that yeu are fumbling with ? 
TICKLER, 


Only the last Edinburgh. nae — 
tails across seme of these — 
DOHERTY. : 
With pleasure, Mr Tickler—hand me-the pamphlet if you are agremible— 
Aye, here it is! what a deuced piece of bumbug | is this VERMES artiste, 
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ent. TICKLER. — TE MEC 

Of coursé it is—but why &re you so particularly moved, Adjutant? — ^. 

; ODOHERTY. 
Bifbernicuis sum ; nihil Hibernici a me alienum puto.— 

TICKLER. 
O, you expeeted something about your dear countrymen, and the Marquis 
of Wellesley —did you? TEE 
: OPOHERTY. 


Your ears fora moment, Mr Croupier—and you, good Gentlemen of the 
Press, your ears.— l TE 


HOGG. 
The Captain’s goitig to make a speech—fill a’ your glasses, 
TICKLER. 
- Hush !—hush !—out with it, then, Odoherty. 

p ODOHERTY. . 

"We are told that there are trieks in all trades, so well understood by the 
public, as to take off all moral imputation of falsehood. We are told, for in- 

Stance, that it is intolerable to accuse of low mendacity a men of letters, even 
though no tradesinah, for palming off, as a second edition, the heavy remain- 
der of a first impression, garnished by an additional half-sheet of superfluous 
stuff. Be it so; but of all the tricks of trade with which I happen to be ac-. 
quainted, the triekery of the announcement of this leading article of No. 75, 
of the greta Review, is p Don ansia For weeks — = ap- 

_ pearance, the newspapers were with interesting paragraphs, with 
** We are able to announce the contents of the forthcoming — &e.⸗ 
Such, gentlemen, such are the Day-and-Martin manceuvres to whieh this once . : 
famed Journal is reduced ; and, in due course of time, this demi-official in- 
formation was ratified by the more regular announce by advertisement, pen- 
ned, of course, by the same hand that gavé the important intelligence in the 
former shope. In all these, this first article was p ed as ** Art. I.—Re- 
flections on the state of Ireland in the nineteenth century." 

TICKLER. 

I remember well, that all this wasas you have been saying.—Such were the 
‘advertisements. 
ODOHERTY. 

And what title could just now be more taking? I speak for myself.—Vast 
visions of bottles and rattles floated before my mental optics—my mind yearn- 
ed to hear the Whig Oracle's opinion of ex-officio informations, after the Grand 
Inquest of the country had ignored the bills—1 longed to hear how the staunch 
advocates of the Revolution of 1688 would treat the memory of William III.— 
I expected savoury remarks on the Beef. steake—and, in general, looked for 
somewhat ingenious and piquant on Forbes, Standwich, Graham, Daniel O'Con- 
nell, Mr Plunkett, Major-General Sir John Rock, K.C.B.—cum multis aliis. — 


l TICKLER. 

So did the public. . 

ODOHERTY. . 

And what did the purchaser, who — his six shillings, or, to speak 
Hibernically, his six and sixpence, on the strength of being ‘ pleased with 
a rattle, ti with a bottle," as Pope rentarks, get for his money ? : 

i HOGG. 
I wonder what it could be ?— : 
* ODOHERTY. 

You need not waste your time in guessing, for you would not hit it ina 
thousand years. In fact, nothing more or less, than the ** History and Settle- 
ment of Tithes in Scotland!” which is the running title at the head of the 

in the Review ; but which, if announeed before hand, would have mos 
ctually damaged the sale. 


HOGG, . 
I'm no that sure - I wad like to see the article for ane. 
Ye would lik h?! pooh L Who, beyo à th cerned 
au ld like— ! ! 0 nd the parties con 
poorly paid thinister, the financial elder, ‘the griping heritor, and the blether- 
ing advoeate--egres the end of a fig about the history or the details of such aa 
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The Kirk of Scotland is a moat excellent church beyond doubt, but 
o beyond doubt, that all this prate about rescissory teind re- 
rds of Erections, laicke petrons, &c. &c. is altogether , of 
iquestioned description. To be sure, the scribe endeavours to connect 
ber, by a kind of a-propos des bottes, with the fraudulent title advertised 
iewspapers, by means of a head and tail-piece ; which have, however, 
tppearance of coming from another band. It a by his account, 
: people who have a eaign upon the revenues of the English and Irsh 
s, wish for as much information as ble, on the most 

1 method of doing the business. ** Their expectation," quoth the Be- 
, ig reasonable, and we hope the information may soe he 
; advantage!!!” Was there ever a more stupid piece of make-belirse 
ed to D is — ? These worthy characters hoi pres about the ar- 
ents of the kirk, having a very pretty sweeping o ir own already. 
' Fairservice renal long ago, that the Kirk of Scotland would net 
worse for it, if the dwellings of its clergy were made something more 
:qual to the dog-kennels of the fox-hunting squires of England. But 
vent radical church-reformers would take care to leave the parson no 
g at all, which is a simplification of the system. In truth, as has been 
) observed by a better authority than mine, there are so many points of, 
itude between the circumstances of the two countries, that j 
;»etween their Church Establishments stand on very insecure 

TICKLER. ; 
true history of the article is this, —Jeffrey had picked upa dull paper on - 
tithes fre some hum-drum — — 

ODOHERTY. 

m he should immediately present with a £5 note, a good character for 
r, and his discharge. . 
d Jeffrey thought he sald make ths young idiot go down by 
And Je e ivi 
sion a catching name. That’s all, Odoherty. - — 
ODOHERTY. 
| 80, a Rising eda crated di oeque 
je way in the newspapers, where you are into reading a para- 
vy the attracting hending of c A Great Personage not lo ige remark- 
** It is strange that when Mr Canning so pointedly told Mr Brougham 
s assertion was FALSE, or “ Sia James MacKINTOSH and Mr Gg- 
' &c. and find, after all, that its scape and tendency is to recommend 
s Russian Oil, or Tom Bish's tickets and shares. 

`: TICKLER. : 
it think you of the article on the two poems about the angels? 

ODQHERTY. 

I beg leave to skip altogether. Jeffrey has certain reasons to be civil to 
‘oore and Byron ; and here we have a little small criticism, puffing their 
ams. It is the production of a fourth-rater. I have read critiques as 

Ackermann’s Repository. 

TICKLER. i 

won't say that of Brougham's article on Grattan? 

ODOHERTY. 

\0—the article is full of talent—of such talent as Mr Brougham 

and, to say truth, I loved old Grattan, and I like very well to icc lm 

ven by such a man as Brougham ; for Brougham, though a Whig, is 

ose. 
TICKLER. 

shabby is the notice of Croly ! 

ODOHERTY. 
shabby certainly, and right shallow at the same time, as I shall show 
'ougham, if you observe, seta out with abusing my good friend young 
for publishing panegyrics on his father, written by men of various 

but particularly for giving to the world that by “ a certain Rev. Mr 
'hoever he be." .'This little impertinence is in the same taste as the 
us quidam Bentleius" of Alsop, a forgotten prig ; but in his day, just 
ted as the pertest reviewer in the pack. It is with no pride I say it, 
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it ia uncdenible that such will be the fate of the reviewing tribe in 
, and in perticular, when it will be altogether forgotten that such an arti 
his review of Grattan's speeches had ever existence, the genius and talents 
shis ** certain Rev. Mr Croly, whoever he be," will have secured him an 
iourable place among the great names of English literature. But, lookye, 
: mock ignorance of the reviewer is rendered quite comical by the naiveté of 
: avowal in the next page. He was induced, he says, to cut up Mr Croly, 
t because he is an obscure and unknown scribbler, but because “ there has 
m shewn such a disposition to PUFF him in certain quarters.” As it so happens 
at these ** certain quarters" have ten times more circulation, and twenty 
nes more weight among the literary world than the vehicle which contains 
e opinions of this sage critic, there is something irresistibly droll in his pre- 
nding not to know who the object of their panegyric, or estar matter 
pout a word-—can possibly be. As to his abuse of Croly's splendid character 
€ Grattan, as it merely consists in tearing a brilliant sentence or two from 
neir context, and, after garbling them, then venting some little abeurdities at 
heir expence—-there is no more to be said on the occasion. 


HOGG. 
Croky need never fash his thumb about what the like o' them says. Will 
ny of them ever write a “ Paris in 1815," or a ** Catiline?" 


ODOHERTY. , 
Some of them piiga be more likely to act a Paris in 1792, or to act a Cati- 
line. But to P — 


** Even-handed justice returns the poisoned chalice to 
our own lips.” According to Brougham, one of the chief excellencies of Grattan 
is, his tremendous power of invective: He is not less enraptured with the 
unsparing use he made of this foulmouthed faculty. Now I shall confess, 
that I, for one, rank fish-wife oratory somewhat low, but yet I do not object 
to other people's criticising according to their propensities. He quotes with de- 
light Mr Grattan's celebrated reply to Mr Corry in 1800, and, in truth, it must 
be allowed to be most classical, and well turned Billingsgate. Corry, on the 

authority of & sworn evidence, before the Irish House of Lords, bad stigma- 
tized Grattan as being in some degree connected with the bloody rebellion of 


1798, to which Grattan replied in & torrent of abuse, in which this sentence 
occurs 


3 
t Hg HAS CHARGED ME WITH BEING CONNECTED WITH 
= CHARGE x — TOTALLY, ane — F E 
or sayi is, Mr Grattan is prai Mr Bro —I S0--— 
but et lens] by one of Mr Brougham's — * —— Whiggery 
h this review. Well, the book was scarcely in London before Mr Brougham 
made an attack on Mr Canning, for fruckling, as he elegantly termed it, to the 
Lord Chancellor, from so mean a motive as desire of place; to which Mr 
Canning in reply, did not foam or rant like Grattan, but simply and quietly ut- 
tered the following brief sentence: 
“J say THAT THAT 18 FALSE !” j 
For my part, looking at the mere taste of the thing, I cannot help saying, 
that I think Canning’s 


ly far superior. It goes straight forward to the point 
at once, and as a contradiction was all that either to give, so every word 
that did not convey one was waste. 


TICKLER. 

I can’t help thinking that both retorts were highly unparliementary—shock- 

ingly so—quite wrong—-But perhape the reporters are alone to blame, 
ODOHERTY. 

It may be so—Àt may be that this last affair is newspaper fadge. But grant 
Grattan and Canning A have, both of them, really made these e «nd 
grant both of them to have been highly unparliamentary retorts, still there is 
this marked end characteristic difference between the cases. No tumult was 
made about the circumstance in the Irish Parliament ; the speech is reported 
in a regular edition of the orator's works; the Whig reviewer extols the 
eloquence of the retort coolly three-and-twenty years after it was given. There 
is, in short, no Tory angry, and no Whig undelighted.—In the other 
there is a row, the Whigs are indignant, their — uproarious, 
— oo in their eyes than Mr anning 's i » 

OL. ; 4 
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ite forgetting the panegyric pronounced on Grattan, for doing precisely the 
pin thing, by their principal organ. ' 
TICKLER. 
You may just reverse your second last sentence—there is no Whig void 
of wrath, and no Tory—we mean of that base set among us, who are our greatest 
disgrace, the Pluckless—not in mourning. 


HOGG. 
Hoch ! hoch ! hoch ! heegh ! heegh! heegh! hogh! hoch! hoch! 
ODOHERTY. 

One word more—I, of course, know nothing of the facts of the case, nor 
pretend to pronounce an opinion which perty was right. I am merely criti- 
cising the oratorical power displayed by Grattau and Canning. I know not 
whether Corry or Brougham was justifiable in the charge originally made. 

TICELER. 
Perhaps the whole is an invention of the Gentlemen of the Press. 
ODOHERTY. 
Hogg, have you had any thing to do with this? 


HOGG. 

I'll tell you what it is, Hogg kens naething about the Edinburgh Review, 
nor Mr Brougham neither—I ae nee ns papet ee as for 
the Review, that Number's the first I've seen e blue and yellow these twa 
years, I believe. | 
: ODOHERTY. 

LENS great loss.—But choose your subject, Chairman ; what have you seen of 
te 


en : HOGG. 
There's for ae thing The Sextuple Alliance. Deevil 0’ siccan a poem ever 
I saw ; but the dedication is capital 


ODOHERTY. 
What is it? 
HOGG. 
Bee there, mañ. 
TO 


A MAN OF LETTERS, 
A MERCHANT, POLITICIAN, AND ECONOMIST $ 
A GENTLEMAN 
WHO MIGHT BE NAMED TO FOREIGNERS, AS A MODEL OF AN ENLIGHTERED 
; AND LIBERAL 
BRITISH TRADER; 
A JUST AND ZEALOUS MAGISTRATE, 
AN ESTIMABLE PRIVATE CITIZEN, 
AN ABLE WRITER, 
AND ORIGINAL THINKER; 
TO THE ROSCOE AND RICARDO OF GLASGOW, 
JAMES EWING, Esa. 
THESE VERSES ARE RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED, 


BY 
THEIR AUTHORS. 


l ODOHERTY. m 
Very elegant, and most appropriate. Have you any thing else new ? 
. HOGG. 


» Let me think—ay, there's, for ae thing, Miss Joanna Baillie’s Collection of 
oems. 


. è TICKLER. 
Ha! I had not heard of her being in the press.—-'Tragic, I hope. 
KEMPFERHAUSEN. 

You will find the book on the side-table, I believe, Tickler. Yes-—that's it 
—that octavo in greenish— you will see that "tis only edited by Miss Baillie, 
although there are several pieces of her's included. 

HOGG. 


And some very bonny picces amang them - rax me the volume, Mr Tickler. 


r 
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th your leave, Mr Hogg— it let ano oak aves dle ! 

your leave, just let me look over the index—ha ! ** M 
Cross, a drama, by Sir Walter Scott." What's this, Hogg? ud 


HOGG. 
just a bit hasty sketch—but some grand bits in’t, man. Od! ony body 
uld have keepit the story for a three volume job at the Jeast—rax me 
1k—thank ye, Tickler--now, listen to this, —the twa priests are watching 
— of the Macduffs' Cross, when twa horsemen are seen advan- 


See how they strain adown the opposing hill ! 
Yon grey steed bounding on the headlong path 
As on the level meadow—and the black 

Urged by the rider with his naked sword, 
Stoops on his prey, as I have seen the falcon 
Dashing — the heron.—Thou dost frown, 
And clen thy hand as if it grasped a weapon. 


"Tis but for shame to see one man fly thus, 
: While only one pursues him! Coward! turn. 
ODOHERTY. : 
spouted, Shepherd—end admirable lines indeed—but I 11 read it for. 
what more is there ? 
| HOGG. ` o 
ty, there’s almost every name that’s a name ava here, an be not mine 
yron’s. There's Wordsworth—twa sair teugh sonnets o his—and | 
, Lord keep us a’! they're the maist daft like havers I ever met wi’, 
; of his about a Linn. S 
ODOHERTY. 


he Laureate—does Coleridge figure ? 
HOGG. 
no wi’ his name at ony rate, (I had clean forgotten Coleridge.)—But 
'rabbe and Milman, and Mrs Grant, and General Dirom, and Miss 
and John Richardson. 


* Otho?" 


HOGG. 
ne Sir George Beaumont, that Wordsworth dedicates ane of his poems 
White Doe if I mind right—and Rogers, and Hooke, 

@DOHERTY. 
! Theodore? let's hear his chaunt.: A 


HOGG- 

[ooke's a minister—the Reverend—— 

ODOHERTY. 
1en pass him over, for I’m sure Theodore is not in orders. 

HOGG. 
»wles, and Lady Dacre, and Miss Anna Maria Porter, and Mrs Bar- 
d Mr Merivale. . 

TICKLER. 


ear Merivale's contribution. 

HOGG. 
: o' the very best in the book—"tis realy a most elegant poem, but 
rer lang yis be for receetin just now. j Take this for a specimen, 
ou are to know that the poem's all about the scenery on a water called 
somewhere in England. Are not these equal to Smollett's Leven 
alf? : ss 


TICKLER. 


** Hail, modest streamlet, on whose bank 
No willows grow, nor oziers dank ; 
Whose waters form ‘no xp pt a 
But ever sparkling, pure 3 


` 
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In ual slope of gra bend, 

And in the living emerald end.— 

On whose soft turf, supinely laid, 
Beneath the spreading en shade, 
I trace, in Fancy’s waking dream, 
The current of thine infant stream.” 


And wi’ that he's awa wi't at ance—celebrating a’ the anld monasteries and 
castles.—Od ! it maun be a bonny classical water. I could just have thought! | 
was reading about Yarrow, and Newark, and Bowhill, and a’ the lave o't. | 
ODOHERTY. 
They seem to be graceful verses—I, however, should rather have likened 
them to the flow of Dyer, or Milton’s Penseroso, than to Smollett's charming 
ode.— 


HOGG. 
Na, I'm nae critic. I only feel that Merivale hes the soul of a poet, and thst 
his verse is delicious music to my ear. I meant nae close comparisons. 
ODOHERTY. 
You read so nobly when the passage suits your taste, that you would mike 
any thing appear beautiful, RUNS 


ony mair ot; but if ye like, Ise try to sing you a famous song that’s in 
this book—$ real good song of Mr Marriott s—and tho it’s about a De 
vonshire Lane, it would just do as weel for an Ettrick Forest ** Green Loe 
ing.” 


Do--do—Sing away.— ; 
Hoge. (Sings to the tune of Derry down.) 
THE DEVONSHIRE LANE. 
Ix a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along, 
T’other day, much in want of a subject for song ; 
Thinks I to myself, I have hit on e strain,— 
Sure marriage is much like a Devonshire lane. 
In the first place, "tis long, and when once you are in it, 
It holds you as fast as the cage holds a linnet ; 
For howe'er rough and dirty the road may be found, 
Drive forward you must, since there's no turning round. 
But though ’tis so long, it is not very wide, 
For two are the most that her can ride ; 
And even there 'tis a chatice but they get in a pother, 
And jostle and cross, and run foul of each other. 
Oft Poverty greets them with mendicant looks, 
And Care pushes by them o'erladen with crooks, 
And Strifes grating wheels try between them to pass, 
Or Stubbornness blocks up the way on her ass: 
Then the banks are so high, both to left hand and right, 
That they shut up the beauties around from the sight ; 
And hence you'll allow, 'tis an inference plain, 
That Marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 
But thinks I too, these banks within which we are pent, 
With bud, blossom, and — are richly besprent ; 
And the conjugal fence which forbids us to roam, 
Looks lovely, when deck’d with the comforts of home. 
In the rock’s gloomy crevice the bright holly grows, 
The hy wine ted vee Ge a a aon 
And the ever-green love of a virtuous wife 
Smooths the roughness of care—cheers the winter of life, 


OMNES. . 
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Then long be the journey, and narrow the way; . 
Y'I1 rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to cave 
And whate'er others think, be the last to complain, 
‘Though Marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 
ODOHERTY. 
Upon my word, Devonshire is up just now.—Is there much humour in the 
llection. 


nooo. 
Some capital jeesting bits.—Particularly some riddles and the like.— What 
aink you of this on a PILLION ? 
A RIDDLE. 
Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 
Long time my first has stood : 
And though its golden age be past, 
In wooden walls it yet may lest 
Till clothed with flesh and blood. 
My second is a glorious prize 
pd — love — wondering eyes 
ith curious sights to pamper ; 
should t they meet 


L 


But 'tis a sight—which 
All improviso in the street, 
Ye gods! how they would scamper ! 
My tout's a sort of wandering throne, 
— limited alone, 
The Salique law reversing ; . 
But while th’ imaginary queen 
to act this novel scene, 
er royal rehearsing, 
O'erturning her —— plan, 
Up climbs the ol 
And she jogs after as she can. 


ODOHERTY. 

Prion P^ Well that’s truly excellent.—Well, we're all much obliged to 
Mrs Baillie. Toss back old Kits octavo, dear. I shall buy one of them for 
myself, to-morrow. 


HOGG. 
. There, it’s just lighted on the bunker !— 
ODOHERTY. 
Not — the Liberals, I hope.—Ah ! tis safe. Have you seen the last 
Pisan, Hogg | 


HOGG. 
Peezan!—Pushion, say rather— It's a’ dirt now. Lord Byron, I aye said, wada 
— up wi sic company lang—and ye laughed at me ; but ye see I’m right 
a. 


QDOHERTY. 

Me laugh st you ? I only wonder what the deuce it can have been, that made 
him countenance them even for the little time he did. His articles were libellous 
sometimes, (these fellows, by the way, can no more libel, than a tailor can ride) 
but they had no connection with, or resemblance to the sort of trash the 
Cockneys stuffed them in the heart of ——The last Number contains not one line 
of Byron’s—Thank God ! he has seen his error, and kicked them out. 


HOGG. 
I canna gie bim up. I canna thole’t. I aye think he'll turn ower a new leaf, 
and be himself ere lang. 
ODOHERTY. 


~ Quod felix faustumque !—But as to these drivellers, they are all in their old 
mire again—Just Rimini Hunt, and three or four more — 

HOGG. 
. “Tend fellows of the baser sort,"-—to use scriptural language, touching a 
moet unscriptural crew. ~- 
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TICELER. 
And whether you take ** lewd" in the old or the new sense, you could 
have hit on a fitter epithet for the authors of some of these disgusting 
. The fellow that reviews Apuleius would look at home upon the tread- 
—— dirty creature! Latin, forsooth !—and what think ye of King 
Leigh comparing Pope's face to a Fawn’s? 
i HOGG. 
^ Which rhymes of course to THORNS OF SCORNS. 
| TICKLER. 
Of course, of course.—Have you seen the Liner Amors? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not I,—what is it >—a Cockneyism ? 
TICELER. ` 
Ay, and a most profligate Cockneyism too. But wait a little, wait a little. 
I can a tale unfold. You shall hear the whole story in due time, —*' the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ;" and well know I at least owe COCKNEY 
that would shake in his shoes if he heard what I am saying. 


Py 


; HOGG. 
Ye gar me shake mysel’, when ye speak with that groaning key, and is 
out ome leg that way.—O, Mr Tickler, ye're an awfu' auld carie ien : 
birr’s up. Sic an ee too! ye put me in mind, no offence, sir, of Galt's Arch- 
bishop. — 
LER. 


TICK . 
Hah ! hah! the Archbishop of St Andrews ? Old Hamilton ? 
es HOGG. 
Ay, just him.—I have Ringan in my maud here.—I coft him for our bit 
Yarrow Subscription Leebrary. : 
ODOHERTY. 


Read the description of Timotheus.— 
. HOGG. (Reading from Ringan Gilhaize.) 

** He used to depict him as a black-a-vised carl, of an o'ersea look, with 
a long dark beard inclining to grey : his abundant hair flowing down from his 
cowl, was also clouded and streaked with the kithings of the cranreuch of age 
—there was, however," (here's for you, Timothy !)—-'* there was, however, a 
‘youthy and. lysciogs maning in hie eyes, that shewed bow little the passage 
of three and sixty winters had cooled the rampant — 07 

` x TICXLER. 
Stop, you old Boer.— f 
HOGG. 

A devilish weel sketched portrait in its style—very picturesque, "faith-—aend 

J dare say, very like. WES df ud E 
l TICKLER. 


Why, I profess to be tolerably read in the history of that period, and much 
as I detest the Covenanters, I must allow that Galt has authority for every 
fact he introduces. . r M 


usage of that priest o mine, in the Brownie. | 
© '' TICELER. 

It did not signify, whether you hai or not—but here the case is altered, 
quoth Plowden—This book is really something of a history. 

2 ODÓHERTY. 

Faith I read it as a novel, and, though not quite 80 laughable as the Entail, 

I thought it a devilish good novél. ` PE 
e 077 ^ "ACKLER. 

And so itis—but mark my prias the poc live When inos Novels we 
see just now are forgotten, asa history.— Ti a skilful, natural, casy, 
and amusing History of the Establishment of the Reformed and Presb se 
Religion in this kingdom—Very great art in the management, I assure you. 


HOGG. 

Oh, it’s a braw book—it’s a real book—1 aye liked Galt, and I like him better 

than ever now. He has completely entered into the spirit of thc Covenanters— 
: 20 


HOGG. . 
There wad nane 0 you believe me, when I said I had authority for the mis- 


` 
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better than The Unknown—clean aboon him—head and showthers— 
1 truth of the character—— 
ODOHERTY. 
Who the devil. cares about the.Covenanters ?—Confound the old bigotted 
ots, say I! Have you seen Murray in Claverhouse ? 
TICKLER. 
I have, and he pisys it and looks it nobly. The drama is one of the best 


am. those Novels. Mackay's Cuddie Headrigg, Mrs- Nicol’s Mause, and 
(iason's old Milnwood, are particularly excellent. 


* 


HOGG. 
What for have they no had the sense to keep the one table with the salt- 
ot, as in the Novel? "They've clean missed a fine point by that silly altcra- 


ion. : 


TICKLER. | i 
They have. Tell them of it, and they'll mend it. 


HOGG. 
I had a letter from an-Ettrick lad that’s settled in America, the other day, 
and he says they've made a play there out of my Turee Pants already, and 
it takes Lote ph T T mair sense owerby there than here at bame, in 
some iculars. They turn a my novells into plays ;—Od ! I cannot but say 
it makes me prood to think that I'm acting just now, at this very moment, in 
New York, maybe, and Boston, atid half a dozen mair of their towns intill the 
bargain ; and then, how they translate me in Germany; but Kempferhausen 
can tell you better aboot those things. 
KFMPFERHAUSEN. 
Pooh ! they translate every thing in Germany ; you need not take that as any 
very great compliment.—And in France too, faith I believe they tramslate any 
thing in Paris that's written in England. | 


HOGG. i 
I wad like to see mysell moushified. If ye have the French Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, let me hae a lend o't ;—od ! I would not wonder, if it garred me take 
to learning their lingo. | 
ODOHERTY. 

And then, perhaps, we shall have you writing a book in French yourself, 
like & second Sir Wm. Johes, or Mr Beckford. By the way, was there ever 
such a failure as this new imitation of Beckford's Vathek, Apa Rzis? 


TICKLER. 

I could not get through with it for one ; wild and dull together won’t do. 
Lady Caroline is a very clever person certainly, but she should really take a 
little time and thought. Graham Hamilton was bad, and this is worse. I 
wonder Murray took the trouble to publish it. ; 

ODOHERTY. 
' Nevertheless, Tickler, there are some fine passages—some noble things 
after all. But to imitate VATHEK and to fail, were very nearly the same thing. 
Vathek, sir, is one of the most original works that our age has seen. It wi 
live when Fonthill is in ruins—e«re perennius. 
HOGG. 

I wish you would tell me your notion of some more of the new books, sirs ; 
for I've gotten some of the Ettrick lads’ siller yet, and Fm resolved to 
them out every thing that I can coff. Blackwood says, ** The Monks of - 
enhall” is good novel. 

TICKLER. 

It is very fair; the author has spirit and imagination, and knowledge too, 
—he will be a rising man yet, you will see—if he takes a little more time and 
consideration. By all means, export The Monks of Leadenhall to St Mary's. 
"Tis a very promising work. 


HOGG. 

Thank ye, —I'H e’en buy't, then,—and ~ The Pioneers,” that's a book of ` 
Murray's—I su it will be worth its price, since it comes out of his shop, 
for John's no that keen o' novells now-a-days. ` 

TICKLER. 
Why, the author has very considerable talents—but “ The Spy” was far bet- 


cos 
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ter. This is rather a heavy book ;—but, however, it will go down on Yarrow 
and elsewhere ;—any thing is valuable in so far that paints new manners, — 
and American manners are a rich mine—and this writer bids fair to dig to 
purpose in it. | 
KEM PFERHAUSEN. i 
Washington Irving is, I hear, busy with German manners now.—He has 
taken up his residence there,—and is determined to give us a German Sketeb- 
book in the first place.—( What a present this will be !)—and then a series of 
works, all founded on German stories, and illustrative of the characters and 
customs of German life. i 
ODOHERTY. | 
` Come, this is good news, Kempferhausen—I am truly happy to hear Geof 
frey Crayon has got hold of so fine a field. In the meantime, do you stick to 
your , and devil-a-fear but there's enough for you both. 


HOGG. 

I've bought D'Israeli's book, and Butler’s Reminiscences. 

TICKLER. 

Right in both—Butler is a delightful writer—so. calm, so sensible, so judi- 
cious, so thoroughly the scholar and the gentleman. I love Butler, and wish 
his Reminiscences fad been five times s^ fien I read the book through at a 
sitting—and delightful reading it was. 

ODOHERTY. l | 

"There's another new book has just come out, something between D'Isracli's 
manner and Butler's; but I don't know whether it will be in Hogg's way, the 
** Heraldic Anomalies.” 

TICKLER. 


O, a very clever book—1 mean to give North a review of it one of these days, 
and then Hogg will judge for himself. It is really quite full of information 
and amusement too. 


Who wrote it ? 
TICKLER. 


God knows ! some old pawky barrister—some venerable T among the 
benchers, I should guess. There is a vast bunch of good legal jokes; and a 
sort of learning that nobody but a lawyer could have acquired. He is a good- 
natured, polite, and genuinely aristocratic writer—I wish we had more such. 
May'nt it be Butler himself ? 

KEMPFERH AUSEN. 

I should have thought it possible, but he quotes and praises Bufler’s books, and 
of course Butler is above all that sort of trick. Somebody mentioned Dr Nares. 
TICKLER. 

Ah ! a good guess too—Why, the man that can write both that Glossary 
of the Old English Tongue, and that admirable Novel of ** Thinks I to My- 
self," may do any thing he pleases.—The Archdeacon is a first-rate man, ot 
at least might be so if he chose to give himself the trouble. 

ODOHERTY. 

Well, I hope we shall have more both of him and of Butler. I shall be 
happy to see the review, Timothy ; but you know you promised to do Allan's 
picture, and yet where isit? The article I mean. 

i TICKLER. 
Upon my soul, I had quite forgot. I hope the picture is sold ere now. 
ODOHERTY. 

I see it is considerably lauded in the Literary Gazette and elsewhere. Rac- 

‘ burn and he always keep up our art at the exhibition. 
TICKLER. 

And Wilkie—but I shall say nothing of him, for I observe Haslitt abuses us 

for being so proud of him. 
ODOHERTY. 


I think he might take to abuse of you for being so proud of Allan too—Really 
Allan rises every day. 


ODOHERTY. 


a 


* TICKLER. 
Yes, sir—that figure of John Knox is the finest effect his pencil has made. 
Heavens! to think of these rich people buying Tenierses and Gerard Dows 
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ich prices, when they could get. something so infinitely better—with all 
‘merit, and something fifty tithes beyond them into the bargain, for, 
paratively speaking, a mere trifle. 

ODOHERTY.. 
zme, I don't know what you "mean by frifles—and as for Allan, he can't 
plain, for devil a piece of his own handiwork has he upon his hands. 


TICELER. À 
hat's right—so much genius united with so much industry always must 
mand success. Iam to hear he gets on so well, however. 

ODOHERTY. 


'ou'll see him in his chariot ere he is three years older. 


HOGG. ` 
et him up wi’ chariots! Deil mean him! I think if yon auld clattering 
lety of a gig does for a poet like me, a shelty may serve ony brushman 
mg them. Chariots! j 
ODOHERTY. 


ooh ! I meax to sport a coach and six myself one of these days. What do 
think I have been offered for my new work ? 


TICKLER. 
"Tug Wast Country, A Novxr ?" 
ODOHERTY. - 
‘he same. Guess, Timothy. l 
i; HOGG. l 
"ive hundred ? | | : 
TICKLER. 
| cool thousand ? 
. ODOHERTY. 


'ifteen hundred guiness, by the holy poker ! What think ye of that, Jamie 
zg ; 


HOGG. ` 
"ifteen hundred guineas! hoh, sirs! What will this world come to! Thae 
ksellers are turned princes! It will be an awfu’ book for selling though, 
Xain. Is it all about Glasgow ? l : 
ODOHERTY. 
3lasgow, Paisley, and Greenock—these classical haunts are all included un- 
this most rural title. It is to be my chef-d'-euvre. I intend to take Galt, 
l annihilate him—I mean Afs ** West Country,” the old ** West Country," 
ps Entail.” A P . 
HOGG. . 


Do that, and you'll do something. 
TICKLER. 
Depict a living idiot equal to Wattie, and eris mihi Magnus Apollo / 
ODOBERTY. . ; 
No want of idiots; but, as Hogg says, “ wait a wee. —Have any of you 
n the concluding Cantos of Don Juan? 
TICKLER. |. 
Oh! we have all seen them. North has had a copy of them these six weeks. 
vonder if they’re ever to get a publisher. 
HOGG. 
They're extraordinary clever—they’re better even than the twa first ; but 
at mischievous Constitutional Association will not let ony body daur to print 
em. And, after all, it's maybe as weel sae, for they're gay wicked, I must 
00; and yet, it's amaist a pity. x i 
Ih a bookseller myself d 
ave a great mind to tum er myself, just on purpose to put an en 
all this nonsense. A pretty story, truly, that two Cantos of Byron's best 
ing for 
c 


e 
L 


etry should be going a-beggin a midwife! Horrible barbarism ! 
TICKLER. 
Just retribution——-! How are the mighty fallen! ‘ Cagpx Bynox 1!" 
ODOHERTY. : 
Crede humbug ! 


» _ (Left speaking.) 
Vor. X III. : ^ 4G 
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s Bae sà Dying without leaving Issue 3 with ed by Cases. Containing likewise, a Brief 
drop — Three Chapters on the Nature of Estates at Accountof the City of Bath, and of the Hot 
Common law. By James Hawkshead, Springs, 4 ee, By Joseph Hume Spry, Sure 


ei Gent. 9s, y 

d im , The Student's Guide — Lincoln’s A Treatise on Inflammation of the Mu. 
—8* Inn, containing the forms of admission, gous Membrane of the Lungs. To which 
aras Keeping tent, performing exercises, call is prefixed, an Experimental Inquiry rè- 
pe to the bar, to the bench, to the d of eins the Contractile Power of the Blood 
[aie sergeant at law, and other useful informa- essels, and the nature of Inflammation. 
ene tion. ‘To this edition are annexed, engra- By Charles Hastings, M.D., Physician to 
* vings of the monumental tablet to the me- the Worcester Infirmary, &c. 10s. 6d. 


za mory of thelate Right Hon. Spencer Percee ` MISCELLANIES. - 
: val, as affixed in theChapel; ofa Fragment — The Military Exploits, &c. &c. of Don 
* ofa very ancient Monument found in 1622, Juan Martin Diez, the Empecinado who 
i corsiderzbly below the foundation of the first commenced, and then the 

- Chapel; and of the Front Elevation and Guerilla warfare i in; to which is 


in 
Ground Plan of Furnival’s-inn, (being an added, that Chieftain's celebrated Repres 
appendage to Lincoln’s-inn,) with some sentation to the King of Spain. Translated 
Mecount of it. By Thomas Lane, Steward by = General Officer. 8vo, 7s. 
to the Honourable Society. Fourth Edi- - An Elementary Course of Gynmastic 
fion. 10s. 6d. _ Exercises, intended to develope and im- 
A Treatise on Copyholds. By C. Wat- prove the Physical Powers of Man. By 
Kins, Esq. Barrister at Law. The Third Peter Henry Clias, Esq. Professor of Gyme 
Edition, corrected and enlarged from the nastics at the Academy of Berne, illustra- ` 
Author's Papers; and further sugmented ted by numerous Engravings. 7s. 
with Notes.of all the more recently-adjud- Prospectus and Specimen of a 
ged Cases on the subject, down to the pre- Work on the present State of Baronies by 
sent — By Robert Studley Vidal, of Writ. By Francis Townsend, Rouge Dra- 
the Middle Temple, Esq. the Author’s gon Pursuivant of Arms. 1 
Executor. To this Edition is also added Naval and Military Anecdotes, collected 
an Appendix of Manorial Customs, &c. to illustrate Ancient and Modern Warfare, 
2 vols. 8vo, £1, 13s. and particularly the British Character. 
. A Practical Treatise on the Duties and Embellished with Engravings, and dedicas 
Responsibilities of Executors and Admini- ted by — to their Royal High- 
strators ; with an Appendix, shewing the nesses tlic Dukes of York and Clarence, 
Rate of Duty payableon Probates and Lete ds. - 
ters of Administration ; with the Method Wine and Walnuts ; or, After Dinner 
of Recovering such Duty when overpaid. Chit-Chat. By Ephraim Hardcastle, Ci» 
‘And also, the Rate of Duty payable on tizen and Drysalter. 2 vols. 17s. . 
Legacies and Shares of Residue. 6s. Hints for conducting Sunday Schools ; 
A Summary of the Law of Lien. By useful also for Da ools and Families, 
Basil Montague, Esq. Barrister at Law. Compiled by the Committee for the Sune 
12s. day School Society for Ireland. 3s. Gd. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. A Voice from London to the Voice from 
An Address to Persons afflicted with St Helena; or, the Pitt System ee 
Deafness, particularly the obscure Cases In a Publication, from Autographs of cer- 
denominated Nervous Deafness, with Com- tain Missions, from the British Ministers 
ments on the Methods hitherto adopted of -to France, in the years 1788, 1799, 1801 ; 


as 


to procure “< Indandity for the past, and 
Seourit, 


vies of Plates, drawn and engraved by 
4 ? from William Wilberforce, Esq. 


en paleta E without th 
s Legi ial Enactment, without the 
A t of the Planters, would be a flagrant 
frm of py — — — 
inciples of Religion, Justice, De 
manity, and highly injurioys to the Planter 
and to the Slave. By Sir Henry Wm. Mars 
tin, Bart. ls. 6d. 
. A Review of some of the ents 
which are commonly advanced against any 
Parliamentary Interference in Behalf of 
the Negro Slaves, with a Statement of 
— which have been expressed on 
prine by ae rd — distin. 
Statesmen, udi Grey, 
Lord Grenville, Lord 
elville, Lord Dudley and Ward, Mt 
urke, Mr Pitt, Mr Fox, Mr Windham, 
Mr Wilberforce, Mr Canning, Mr Brough- 
am, Sir S. Romilly, &c. &c. 1s. ) 
The Use of the Blow-Pipe in Chemical 
Analysis, and in the Examination of Mi 
nerals. By J. J. Berzelius, Member of 
the Aann ES of Stockholm, &c. 
ted the French of M. Freznel, 
by J. G. Children, F. R.S.L. & E. F.L.S. 
and M.G.S. &c., with a Sketch of Berzé- 
lus’ System of Mineralogy ; a Synoptis 
Table of the principal Characters of the 
Pure Earths and Metallic Oxides before 
the Blow-Pipe; and numerous Notes and 
Additions by the Translator. 66. 
Seneca's Morals, by way of Abstract 3 to 
which is added, a Discourse under the title 
of an After-thought. By Sir Roger L'Es- 
trange, Knight. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
: ' NOVELS AND TALES. 
Lallian ; a Fai 


Tale. By Winthrop 
Mackworth P of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


. The Two Broken Hearts ; a Tale. Shere 

the First Husband of Nourma- 

; a Legend of Hindoostan. By J. R, 
Planche. 

Logan; a Family History. 4 vols 

yi os i Tale. By Mrs Hofland, 

38 y Mrs Ho 
Aute of Tales of the Manor," ** Son 
of a Genius," &c. Ga. 

An Apine Tale, suggested by Circum, 
stances which occurred towards the Com- 
mencement of the present Century. y the 
Author of ** Tales from Switzerland." $ 
Rr 

1 by; or, the Influence of Reli- 
gious Prineiples. 2 vols. 12s. 


hakspeare, 
ket volume; being the smallest, nemíest, 
and cheapest Edition of Shakspeare's dra- 


mas. L.l, ls. 
By Samuel 


. Durazso ; a y, in Five Acts. By 
James Haynes, Author of ** Conscience,” 
a Tragedy. 4s. 6d. 

The Fall of Constantinople; a Poem in 
Three Cantos. By David Douglas. 8e. 6d. 

. Delmour; or, the Tale of a SyIphid; 
a Poem in Two Cantos. 

i An Ode to France. By John Mitchell. 

& 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems, 


By William and Mary Howitt. 7s. 6d. 
An on the late Henry Martyn; 
and other Mis. 


oems. By John Lawson, 
sionary at Calcutta. 7à. 

The Dirge of a Banshee, addressed to 
the Earl of Liverpool 1s. 6d. 

Charity; a Poem. By the Author of 
<< Letters on Prejudice.” 

Poetical Memoirs—The Exile ; a Tale. 
By James Bird, Author of the Vale of 


POLITICS. 
_ A few Remarks on the Catholic Ques- 


Unmasked ; displa ying the Eadem 
of Popery, an its C Diaa € 
Protestants when it bas Power. 

The Measure of Value, as determined 


M.P. on the Agricultur. 
the Necessity of a Silver Standard. By 
Gilbert Laing Meason, Esq. 1s. 6d. 


The Cry of France against the S 
hilly —— Bourbons, with 
some Considerations on Russian Policy. 


The Principle of the English 
Laws, illustrated and defended by an His- 
torical View of Indigence in Ciril Bose, 
with Observations and Suggestions 





Pi ; ! — 
— 1] Monthly List of New Publications. ei? 
P y  fetdrinptovéd Amelioration. By Fre- Doctrine of the Scriptures 
diim deck Page, Esq. one of his Majesty's. Divine Trinity, Regeneration, and se 
Ing Deputy lientenanty for the County of Works, contrasted with prevailing miscon- 
LU * ^ ceptions ; with prelimin 
lid k ms 5 aty on thé 
— A Letter tø the King on the Critical meaning of the New Jerusalem. By the 
Tab d ii Circumstances of the present Times; with Rev. Samuel Noble. 
i de Phe dig particular Reference to Radical Reformers, — Devetional Exercises, selected from Dish. 
f z the Catholic Question, and icultural op Patrick's Christian Sacrifice ; 
ioiii — Dites By a Friend to the Establishe to the present Time and to general Use. . 
lana nint, 1i, 6d T — By Lexitia Matilda Hawkins. Ss. 
Lite d dein į A Letter to-the Chairman of the Com- — — Sermons by the late Rev. Wim. Peasee,, 
2 mittee of the House of Commons, onthe D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Ely, Master of Je« 
r tie Hay Uist] — Camo Laws, detailing the Writer's Plan sus College, Cambridge, and formerly Mase 
a tet for legalizing the Sale of Game. By the ter of the Temple. vo. ` 10s. 6d. 
dih Hon. md Rev. Wm. Herbert. A Sermon to Children, entitled, € Tha 
acho «el The Speech of the Earl of Liv ín All-Seeing Eye of God," By Daniel Wil. 
asy Pa! — he House of Lords, on the 14th of April, son, M.A. 
dil! on (he recent Negotiations respecting Vindicis Hebraice ; or, a Defenceof the 
am apeu — Spain. 2s. Hebrew Scriptures, as a Vehicleof the Re. 
og the miti Relative Taxation ; or, Observations on vealed Religion ; occasioned by the recent 
adim — d Impalicy of taxing Mak, Hops, Beer, Strictures and Innovations of Mr J. Bel- 
Bop , and Leather ; with a View lamy ; and, in Confutation of his Attacks 
Byatt ofthe Manner in which the Duties impo. on all preceding Translations, and on the 
edy E lat sed upon them affect the different Kinds of established Version in By Hy- 
"Tu Land, whether in Grass or Tillage, and man Hurwitz. 
their constant tendency to increase Paus A Sum of the Principles and His, 
o ' perism ; with Reasons for — ing & ty of Pope. By Jehn Birt. - 
gp Tax on P ; concluding with an Ín- es on Genesis ; or, plain Historis 
ve quiry into the ising from . cal Sermons on i — 
tuating the Land Tax. By T. Vaux. 7s most important Events, reeorded in the 
jack Book of Genesis. By James Rudge, D.D. 
Rational Reform on Constitutional Prin- F.R.S. 
ax iples, addressed to tbe good sense of the The Influence of Protestant Missionary 
i ish Nation. By George Car, Esq, Establishments, in developing ie Physical 
Barrister at Law. 7s. 6d. and Moral Conduct of Man, and elucidae 
; THEOLOGY. ting the dark Regions of the Globe, briefly 
A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to delineated. Illustrated with a large co. 


which is added a b A p ngon Index, with 
the Calendar and Table of Lessons, design- 
ed to accompany any Quarto Edition of 
the Bible, and adapted to the Maps and 
Notes of the Family Bible, published un- 
der the Direction of the Society for Promo. 
ting Christian Knowledge. Edited by 
James W. Bellamy, M.A. Neatly print- 
ed in 4to. on medium paper,~4s; on fine 
royal paper; 7s. ; also in one volume royal 
Octavo, on royal paper, in boards, Ss. 

A Supplementary Volume of Sermons. 
By the late Samuel Lavington, to which is 
— pan Original — — md 

and an elegant engraved Portrait, b 
man, Svo. boards. 10s. 6d. á 
Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. 
JBy the Rev. Henry Forster Burder, Author 
of ** Lectures on the Attributes of God." 
1 vol 8vo. Je. 6d. boards. 

Beauties of Dwight, or, Dr Dwight’s 
System of Theology, abridged; with a 
Sketch of his Life, a Portrait, and an ori- 
ginal Essay on his Writings, in which isa 
comparative View of Transatlantic Divi- 
nity. 4 vols. l8mo. boards, 10s. Gd. 

Proofs of the Supreme Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Doctrine of 
the Divine Trinity, plainly deduced from 
the Holy Scriptures ; also, price 1s, The 


of 
Christianity, and the professed ions of 
Mankind ia every Part of the W 
Thomas Myers, A.M. L.l, ls. 
Exempla Concionum ; or, Plans of Ser. 
mons; chiefly intended as Outlines to be 
filled up by Written Compositions, or to 
assist and facilitate Extemporaneous Deli. 
very. 1 vol 12mo. 4s. 
iscourses on the King’s Proclamation 
for the Encouragement of Piety and Vir- 
tue, and for preventing end punishing of 
Vice, Profaneness, Immorality ; with ad, 
ditional Discourses on the Necessity, the 
Nature, and the Evidences of Revelatie. 
By the Rev. Henry Atkins, A.M. Vicar 
p. 1-78 aa 
e Eventide; being a ent 
of the Mysteries of Daniel and St John. 
By J. A. Brown. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 
Hore Romane, a New Translation of 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with 
Notes, and New Divisions. Small 8vo. 3s. 
Southwell's Mary Magdalene's Funeral 
Tears for the Death of our Saviour, 2 vols. 
Royal 16mo. portrait, 8s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
dians of North America, from Childhood 
to the age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes 
9 


416 Monthly List of New Publications. [ May, 

descriptive of thelr Manners and .. Travels through Sweden, Norway, and 

end etae Account of the Soil, Climate, Finmark, to the North Cape, in the Bam. 

Vegetable Productions of the Territory mer of 1820. By A. De Brooke. 

westward of the Mississippi. By John D, dto. with numerous Plates, L.2, 10s. ar 

Hunter, Svo. 12s. | Proofs on India Paper, L.3. 
EDINBURGH. 


Quentin Durward, by the author of 

e Waverley,” ** Peveril of the Peak,” &c. 
&c. 3 vols. Post 8vo. £1, 11s. 6d. 
' The Exotic Flora. Part IV. Contain- 
ing Figures and Descriptions of New, Rare, 
or otherwise interesting Exotic Plants, es- 
pecially of such as are deserving of being 
cultivated in our — together wi 
Remarks upon their Generic and Specific 
Charactera, Natural Orders, Hi ; Cul. 
ture, Time of Flowering, &c. By William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D. s m Professor 
of Botany in theUniversity of Glasgow, &c. 

al 8vo. 8s. Coloured 15s. 

lements of Natural — oh By 
John Leslie, Hi . ee f — 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburg 
Volume I. including Mechanics, Hydros- 
tatics, with Engravings, 14¢. 

. Memoir of the Rev. John Blackadder, 

tompiled.chiefly from unpublished Manu- 
scripts, and Memoirs of his Life and Mini. 
stry, written by himself while prisoner on 
the Bass ; and containing Illustrations of 
the Epi Persecution, from the Re- 
storation to the death of Charles IL, with 
an Appendix, giving a short Account of the 
History and Siege of the Bass, &c. By 
Andrew Chrichton, 20s. 
- Ringan Gilhaize, or, The Covenanters. 
By the author of “ Annals of the Parish,” 
** Sir Andrew Wylie,” ** The Entail,” 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. £1, Is. 

Narrative of the Life and Travels of 
Sergeant B——-, written by himself. 12mo. 
Remarks on the proposed New Hi 
School of — igh 

Pima of the Town Council, ri Re- 
the Committee respecting the 
ed New High School. — 
of the Committce of Contributors 
to the Edinburgh Academy. 
Hesperides; or, Works both Human and 
Divine, of Robert Herrick. 1.1, 8s. 


son, A.M. 
boards. 


The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of 
Piety ; affectionately dedicated to the 
Young. 18mo. 1s. . 

- An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. By 
the Rev. Joseph Alleine. With an Intro- 
du Essay, by the Rev. Andrew Thom- 

Edinburgh. 12mo. 4s. Gd 


Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco. 
nomy of Towns. Nos. 14, 15, and 
16. “On Causes and Cure of Pau- 
perism in England.” These Numbers 
complete the 2d vol. of this work. 

» e Life of the Admirable Crichton, 

Patrick Fraser er, Esq. Advocate, 
F RSE. and MLA. Send ition, cor- 
rected and . 9s. 

The Sabbath School Magazine for Seot- 
land. Published Monthly. Price 6d. each 
Number. 

The Edinburgh Select British 
No. IIL, being the Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as performed at the Theatre 
Edinburgh ; dramatized by J. W. Calcraft: 
With two Engravings. Is. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from November 12, 1822, to March 11, 
1823. Patrick Shaw, and 
Alexander . junior, Esquires, Ad- 
vocates. Vol. II. Part I. 10s. Gd. 

The Battle of the Bri or Pisa De. 
— Poem in — tos. By & 

axwell, . Secon ition. Foolacap 
vo. 8e. bast 


Observations on the Study of the Civil 
Law. By David uin Dupin Svo. 3s. 

Isabel St Abbe, or and Virtue, a 
Novel. By Miss Crumpe. 3 vols. 12mo: 
18e. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, &c. &c. ; also, Obser- 
vations regarding the ancient Palaces of 
the Pictish Kings in the town of Aber. 
nethy, &c. By the Rev. Andrew Small 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH—May 14. | 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 32s. Od. | Ist,...28s. Od. | 1st,.....23s. Gd. | 1st,......18s. 6d. 
2d,...29s. Od. | 2d,...27s. Od: | 2d,......208. Od. | 24,......17s. Od. 
3d, ...25s. Od. | 3d,...23s. 6d. | 3d,......17s- 6d. | 3d, .....16«. Gd. 
: Average, £1, 8s. 10d. 10-12ths. 


: Taecsday, May 18. 
ui Lad seis wi rra tó 0s. 6d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 84d. 





to Os. 9d. 
[utton . . © à to 0s. 7d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
eal . . o . . Os. Gd. toOs. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 5d. to Ow. Od. 
‘ork . . 2 © . Os. to 0s. Gd. | Salt ditto,"per stone 16s. Od. to 0s. 0d, 
amb, per quarter. 3s. Od. to4s. 6d. į Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
‘allow, per stone . 6s. Od. to 64. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen . Os. Gd. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON.— May 16. : 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. ^ ` Beans. 

st, ..., 81s. Gd. | Ist, ....27s. Gd. | 1st; ...98s; Od. | let, ... 18s. Od | let, ... 1ds. Od. 
d, ....30s. 6d. | 2d, ....25s. Od. | 2d,.....20s. Od. | 2d, ... 15s. Od. | 2d, ... 15u. Od. 


d, ....28s. Od. | 3d, ..:.22s. 0d. | 3d, ....17s; 6d. | 3d, ..; 13e. Od. | 3d, ... 13s. Od. 
Average, £1 : Os. 3d. 9-12ths. 


Iverage Pricesof Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wee 
ended May 3. : 
Wheat, 54s. Td.— Barley, Sie. $4.—Oats, 44s. 0d. Rye, 391. 4d.—Beans, Sis. 0d.—Peuse, 56s. 1d. 


. 
























London, Corn Exchange, May 5. Liverpool, April 11. 
4 & , a * s d. & d. & d. s. £d. 
Vheat, ted, old 44 to Maple, new —to =; Wheat, ner 70 Ib. . 196 Ib. 
‘ine ditto. . 50 to 54 pem. srt Sé|Eng.Old T Cto & £ aS. — 0 to — g 
'uperfine ditto 56 to 58|Ditto, boilers . 33 to 12) New 7 Sto 9.. 38 0 to 30 
Jitto, new. > 44to 48/8mall Beans,new 32 io S6 | Foreign ..— to — ; 82 dtos4 0 
White, new . 48to 62|Ditto, old . . 37to 53 Waterford 6 10 to 7 £ k 240 lb. 
rine ditto . . 52to 56|Tick ditto, new 28 to 33) Limerick — Oto — 27 0to 30 O0 
‘uperfine ditto 60 to 61|Ditto, old . . 30 to 53|Drogheda 7 6to 8 « o 27 Oto 531 2 
Jitto, mew. . 46to oats . . 210 24 Dublin 1 0to 7 6 «+ 25 0to 30 
— "P x d —— "E 25 en Steet B res ; 9jBran,p.24lb; 1 O to 1 2 
,new , ? tto . $110 27) irish Old. 6 
rine ditto. . S4to ditto . . $710 5) Barley, per 60 Ibe. | Butter, Beef, &c. 
u di 37 to to ditto e 26 to 55 Eng. " *» @ 4 0 to 4 7Britter,p.cwt: s. d. è. d. 
falt. . > 3 Mto ditto . . 92910 5U 5coteh . . 4 Oto 4 GOj|Belfast, new 85 Q to 88 0 
"ine. . . « Séto ° 81to4|l:ish.. 3 9to 4 - 850to ~ 0 
log Pease . 30 to our, per sack 50 to 55 Oats, per 15 Ib, Waterford . 90 0 to 92 Q 
laple 38 to 44 to 18} Ene d 5 25 : Cone mugs 0to 740 
Irish do, . à € 
n fe. oich do. 3 4to 3 € adus 
s) e. 4 EK. d. tye, Mey i r.TT 0 to 499 M 85 0 
Aust. White, . 8to 12 0, Hempseed . 3 to 56 0| Malt per DR Oto 8 6]j— p. barrel 62 01 x 
- Brown, new 13 to 16 0jLinseed, crush. 38 to 5^1 0l —wWMiddling 7 6to 8 OjPork, p. bl.— Oto — 9 
"ares, per Sto 4 G—Fine . . 46 ta 51 0 neus per. ~ Megs . 52 0to 540 
anfoin, 28 to 36 OjRye Grass, . 16 to 5! |) English . 50 0 to 37 MiddL . 50 0 to — Q 
"urbi beh. 6to 8 + 15to 5i Olirkh ., 5» Ot0 83 ewt. 
- Red & green 5 to 8 O|Clover, red cwt.26 to 55 0) Rapeseod, p.1.£26 to 28 ds. 56 0 to 0 
- Yellow, 6to 9 0|— White... 35to 10 U|Pease,greys?73. Oto 56 061 . a 94 0 to x 0 
'araway, cwt. 36 to 65 O|Coriander . . 10 to 15 0 —White .46 Oto 32 O|lHams, dry, 50 0 to 56 0 
'anary, per qr. 30 to 34 O|Trefoill .... 6to *! Flour, English, ren . . 32 0to — 0 
lape —— last, £29 to £31. Linseed Oil Cake, | rabine Oto40 OlLard,rd.p.c. == 0 to — 0 
:10to £10. 10s. per thousand. Rape cake, £4 per ton. ||| rish, tds. . 35to58 O|Tongue,pfir.- Oto — 9 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from Lst to 82d April 1823. ; 
lst. 8th. ] 15th. 99d. 
— 2043 211] ' 2114 





! per cent. consols,.. rrr — 


73] è 163 5% | 701 6 











74 6 76 
‘4 per cent. consols, — ne Er p 834 i 
: per cent. consols, —⸗ 92 | 94) 33 |M} à 
New 4 per cent. consols, — — — 
mper. 3 pet cent. errore roe — — — 
ndia stock osteoma — 241] p. | 248 
— bond 30 34 p. 38 
JONG Annuities — 18 19) 193 


Exchequer bills... er 
zxchequer bills, sm. 





— ad 


sonsols for aæ... — 74 76% 4 76 
rench 5 per cents. — ⸗ 84f. 10c. | 84f. 50c. | "3f. 50c. 
pan. 9 per cent: 3 38 384 


Vor. XIII. A TT 
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Course of Exchange, May 6.—Amsterdam, 13; 10. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 7. 
— :11. Antwerp, 12: 11. Hamburgh, 38: 5. Altona, 38 : 6. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 5:90. Ditto.26: 15. Bourdeaux, 26:15 Frankfort on the Maine, 159. 
Petersb , per rble. 83 : 3. Us. Berlin, 7:9. Vienna, 10: 38 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10 : 38 
Ef. flo. 1adrid, 364. Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 36. Barcelona, 351. Seville, 353. Gibral. 
tar, 304. Leghorn, 46]. Genoa, 43. Venice, 28: 10. Malta, 45. Naples, 38]. 
Palermo, 1144. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51g. Rio Janeiro, — Bahia, 46. Dublin, 
94 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox —F gold, in bars, £3: 17: 64. New 
Doubloans, £3:15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 10d}. 





PRICES CURRENT, May 10.—Lonpow, 13. 


SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
B. P. Dry Brown, ewt. | 58 to 60 | 54 6a | 55 60 | 57 64 | 
Mid. good, and fine 65 76 69 68 | 61 71 65 4 

Refined Doub. Loaves, 112 125 | — -æ | — — | 108 199 
Single ditto, . > 92 104 | — — | — — | = -— 
Small kamp, e ° . e^ -— cuum Gm 88 968 

tto, e o 0 e Ded oa — =» —— — 
Crushed Lumps, . .- 35 5 | — — | — — — — 

MOLASSES, British, ce: 90 31 29 6 91 am — ?7)5 $0 

COFFEE, Jamaica, . 

, and fine ord. | 100 110 — = 85 108 90 110 

Mid. , and fine mid. | 120 130 | 115 132 | 110 190 | 129 138 
Dutch eand veryord. | — = 65 90 50 90 — ps 
, and fine ord. | — — | 102 115 94 lil — on 

Mid. and fine mid.| — — | 120 1 116 130 — € 

St Domi p e » o a @ 122 126 -— a 100 106 — — 

Pimento (in Bond). . | ~ = = — 985 10 = - 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. : = - 2 230d 4 2» 2d ls 114 233d 2:14 — 

e e. . [] . e -— -— -—— em — 6 
Gne c us 23 25| = E ee —~/115.28 
Grain Whisky, e. . 8 7 6 10 c— =a emp ors -— — 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths,hhd. | 40 P ~ — € -]l££ £50 
Portugal Red, ipe. | 32 — = | = — | ?9 S4 
8 ich White, tt. | 31 55 — == — — — ut 
Teneriffe, 7] 9 | — mde un a pus - 
Madeira, e * o e è 9 40 60 mcs eum — — emm — 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £10 lo — = |£10 0 — | £10 10 10 10 
Cam y» e o € 8 — — -m 10 10 11 0 0 0 o 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . . 1 8 nap — 11 O 1110 10 101 oO 

. Cuba, . o e o o « 9 11 — — O 13 10 —— 14 0 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 11s Od 12» 0 = — 910 6€ 0 10 0 R 0 
Di Oak, e e. * . 2 9 3 3 -—- cm = pd — an 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 2227 — — — — — 
Honduras Mahogany, . 10 16 010 01i 011 1 0 9} 1 3 
St , ditto, . 1623 18 26 17 11 16€ 19 

TAR, A CED, iL | 19 20 13 14 14 6 160 — ran 

E Uy 0 0 19 20 — — 21 0 = 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. |. 36 37 40 42 36 0 — n 
Home melted, . . o « -— -— — =] — -— — — 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. | 45 467 | — "D gu — | £2 = 

» Clean, e. e 41 41 10 -— rax» 48 cnm — oe 

FLAX, 
Riga Thies, & Druj. Rak. | 63 64 ad — — | £70 — 
Cr € e o 60 90 at — n = 55 65 
Irish, . . 43 60 12 13 -— -— -— os 
TS, . e. 95 100 - a- auem — -—À = 

BRIST LES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. | — 16 — am — n 17 0 — 

ASHES, P Pearl, . e 54 58 -— — — — 58 ADS 
Montreal, ditto, . . 58 2 56 58 53 6 54 0 — — 

Pot, . œ 65 70 65 68 64 0 — 0 68 — 
. . oo --—— = o a — =a 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. | 7 Tè 8 8&1. 06 07 01 37 
ddüng + e a 53 6 5 HT 0 4,0 H o 3 Li 
COTTONS Bowed Georg. : : 0 63 08 o d o p 9 ds 
=æ — + O & 7 9 
Séa Island, fine, . . =< - 1516 12157 On 18 
pod, >» . — — 1141 8 11431 1 — — 
Middling, . , — as 012 O13 0114 1 1 = — 
Demerara and Berbice, — — 0 98 011 0 9} 0 11j og 011 
Metennems = — | oxi oig 1011 Í 10 1 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


i.B.—The Obseryations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 


noon.—The second Observation in the 
Thermometer. 


» in the first column, is taken by the Register 





























— Ww —— 1 | Adtech) — | 
Ther. TEN Ther. Win 
(|M.37 [29.472 M. 50 W. Rain morn. 
Prde {JA51 | .430|A. SLP m y 
M.42 [28.999 M.51 air day 
2 | M49 | 804A, 47 j [OBIE rain night. 
. ([M.52 | .996|M.17Y |, .,, | Fair day, 
9 1A. 41 JAGA. 45 f NW. fın. on hills. 
4([M,32 | .940|M.46 ) 5h. hail day, | 
1 laaa |. .901|A, 46 j |Cole- Inight sleet. | 
& (|[M.O04| | .825/M.46 i Fair, cold, 
, 11A. 32 54] A. 15 j Chile. |sn. on hills. || 
. ([1M.33 on), LG] M. 45 YI, Fair, sunah. | 
9 { A. 40 ASSIA, 43 f |M but cold. | 
ai Me EIM. 411 . Fair, dull, | 
‘(lads |. .655/A. 47 /| NE- fand cold. | 
, JIM- | -702]M.17 .. (Frost mom, | 
5 qA. 45 THA. 49 f | NE. ole day. | 
'|M.34 | .7521M.141]., ull, anc 
3 i A. 59 TWA. 4: $ E. very co hd. 
| fM. 930 M.48 1]. Cold morn. 
lO jad? | .968|A. 47 f |E-  jsunsh. day, 
| S(M.52y) O94) M49) Fair, but cold 
il 1[A/43 | .999/A.46 f |E — Jand dull. — | 
ia f[M.304] .956 x - Cold morn, 
7 UA. 42 .916/A.46 f |E — |sunsh. day. | 
. £[M,52 |. .807|M.46] Fair, but | 
3 {laaz | .762]A. 45 f | E- dull. | 
(|[M.54 | .857|M.46 ) Sunsh. foren. 
Li 11A. 42 |. .960)4.49 f | Chle. [dull aftern. 
; JIMS 79) Ms 90 Y [xy Sunsh, foren. 
I i|. 5161A.51 ) ! "*  [aftern cold. | 








— — 


tach. 
Ther. en Ther, 





Wind. | 















———— — — 














M.39 [29.517|M.53 33 (Marn. hail 
E: es M. ! sl NW. day dull. , 
| NUN ,A5. | M.55 T x Morn. hail 
1 A. 47 :256|A, 48 } Chile, very cold day 
18 J (M-50 Str Chie, Snow and 
Ad 29,102!A. 48 e [hail 
19 f |M.50 - 256 M. A3 L4, (Day cold, 
LM 357 35201 A. 45 j Cble. Da hail. " 
ap f |M-77 608) M45 Chie, |Érost morn. 
i A, 38 | .610 A45 ] J^ [fair day,cokl. 
‘ mI G10) MAT 
aif A.40 | “salla, HA Chie. |Ditto, 
22( M 27 490) M44 Vicente, snow and 
|A. 4T ,A251A, 41 j sleet, cold. 
25{ IM.33 Y ry 45 SE Sunsh, forn. 
E |A. M “THA. 45 | * dull cold aft. 
o4 f M.32 ,AGAIM, ry Chie. Hain morn. 
^43. 43 | 416) A, 46 hail aftern. 
os f |M.53 ,580|M. 48 E. Fair, with 
om UA. 43 5 (21A. 47 } sunsh. cold, 
ec; 1|M.50 | .615|M. is Y Frost morn. 
2641450 | “qoslac47 sie sunin. day. 
n{ M.30 Ere *IM. 10 SW Fair, with 
“(JA 44 BATA, is jS ow" unshine, 
ag { M.55 535 |M. 46 wW Frost morn, 
ei = i3 | .T79B|A. 45 * — [day sunshn, 
eq {\M.52 | .925]M.50) 1 
4 4. AG gu A. 5] j W. Ditto. 
M-34 «SOS | M5 ry (Dui, and 
90 A. 49 OTA. 52 } |N W. very cold. 


Average of Rain, 1.073 inches. 





LLPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 


of March-und the 20th of April, 1823, 


ibbott, F. cooper, Stocklinch, Ottersay, Somer- 
—— J. K. Norwich, plumber and glazier. 
tanbury, C. H. Wood-street, — e, - 


manu rer. 

arry, H. Minories, chart-seller. 

arker, J. Crane-court, Fleet-street, shoe-factor. 
edford, R. St Martin's-le-grand, plumber. 
erthoud, H. jun. Regent's Quadrant, 
bookseller. 

ignold, Hi ree Savage-gardens, 


wine an orter mercha 
ee H. Poultry, and Bartlett's-buildings, 


» 


ird, J. 
jewellers. 
inson, J. Edward-street, Portman-equare, iron- 


monger. 
rown, P. Warton, Lancashire, dealer. 


randt, C. L. — — watchmaker 
‘own, W. Cannock, Staffordshire, miller. 


ter, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, et. 
ud, H. Plumtree-street, Bloomsbury-equare, 
jeweller and engraver. 
F. Norwich, coach-maker. 
T. Broad-street, insurance-broker. 


owther, W. Charles-stree 
coach-maker. 


inningham, Birm m, Galas RN 
— 8. Mary e-street, 
ckinson, S. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, money- 


scrivener. 

yden, J. Rathbon , haberdasher. 

ans, H. P. Birmingham, broker. 

ick, R. 8 t, Oxford-street, cabinet- 
maker. i 

ost, J. N MEI grocer. 
tA si Eri ica » grocer. 

edericks, F. C ckhowell, Breconshire, banker. 


r H. Newgate-street, silversmith. 
och, mons, J. Harlow, j dt wine-merehant. 


' Morris, J. Claines, 


extracted from the London Gazette. 


Graham, D. Loth , cotton-manufacturer. 
Grant, J. G. Oxford, kseller. 

Green, J. and J. Warminster, brewers and grocers. 
— W. and T. St John’ s-street, Clerkenwell, 


cheesemongers. 
— P. and J. Macclesfield, silk-manufactu- 


Hays » J. W. Bread-street, coal-merchant 
gers, J. Bristol, grocer. 
Hellicar, J. Andover, linen-draper. 
Henzell, E. W. White Lion wharf, Upper- Thames- 
street, corn-dealer. 

Hewitt, H. Prince's-street, Drury-lane, printer. 
Hill, B. Bath, furniture-broker. 
Hilder, W. New Windsor, saddler. 
n T. Arnold, Nottinghamshire, dealer. 

»S. Dover-street, Piccadilly, hotel-keeper. 
H ins, J. jun. Cholsey, Berkshire, farmer. 
Huntinton, T. Gilsland, Cumberland, innkeeper. 
Isaacs, T. Chatham, sl er and silversmith, 
Jackson, J. To , wine-merchant. 


Johnson, B. Tardibeg, Worcestershire, farmer. 
Jones, D. Brighton, stone-mason. 
Kirby, J. Che linen-draper. 


Levitt, Q. wn merchant, 

W. Norfolk-place, Newington-butts, tea- 
dealer. 
Lewis, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner. 
Lloyd, T. Roses, Herefordshire, grocer. 
EINT: R. L. Fore-street, Limehouse, coal-mer- 


Mirfield, T. Salisbury, linen-dra 
Mur, H. F. T. Frome Selwood! Somersetshire, 


scrivener. 
Mitchell, W. Wansted, Essex, butcher. 
Worcestershire, carpenter. 
Moss, C. Cheltenham, fishmonger. 
Mundell, J. Liverpool, — 
Nail, W — Lisson-grove, ironmonger. 
N D. Firabu -place, oe kceper. 
New house, R. PR Hed ersfield, 
anier, J. L. Broad-street, 


Taper. 
Petit, R. College-hill, packer. 


» Woollen- 


TM 


Piper, W. Hammersmith, barge-maker. 
Pluckley, W. H. a Kent, smith. 


maltsters. 
Pratt, pedi dog Westminster, ironfounder. 
Purley, J. Old Kent-road, yr 


Rigby, A. T. Liverpool, p 
Sage, G. W. W So , timber-mer- 
W. and J. Smith, Ashford, Kent, grocers. 


Scotts, W 
Shields, A. W. St John's-street, cheesemonger. 
A. Duke-strect, St James's, dress- 


ase a M. A. 

Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, warehouseman. 

SIMANODU T Drayton-in-Hales, Shropshire, bank- 
Smith J. Bath, grocer. 

smith, J. ewbury, baker. 
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[Mey, 


Southbrook, E. C. Covent-Garden Chambers; meb- 
Sowden, J. fan. Wakefield, corn-factor. 


—— C. -green, "bookseller. 
Squire, J. d an. watchmaker. 
Tabbetner, S. ty-road, inen drapa: 


Taylor, J. Leom nster, skinner 
— W. H. High Holborn, ' window gies cut. 


watson, A. Warwick-place, Bedford-row, carpet- 
Wainwright, H. and J. Liverpool, timber-æmer- 
wide, 3, Pete, groea tathewstical-ietrument 


en 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKHUPTCIES, anounced between the Ist and 
30th — 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Aitken, John, merchant in 

Baird, Robert of Dunosorgg * the paren of East 
dealer á — 

Christie, William, Breen Edinburgh. 

Zhe DANSAT ok e-W ork Company, — id 
G , 
Brown and Th Md Buchaban! the the individual 

— * these — 

MacEwan, James, maker, Perth. 

MacLauchlan, Charles , merchant, Greenock, and 
Jahn Young and Company, merchants in tlie 
Island of T Vincent, in the West im et. 

Hannah — me Co. m — n AY a 

Paton, George 


Glasgow 
it, Jam hant, draper, and haberdasher 
Rain ta * mem nf, draper, an and Co. there. 


in Glasgow, janna o 

— liam, la wy nr Dunkeld, now dis- 
tiller, Gillybanks, near 

Sloan, Robert, merchant, Peupout Dae 


Stephen, John, jun. cabinet-makes, uphbolsterer, 
and und ee. 


DIE 
in Edinbuxph ; a 
Gie- 


a — 2th May. 
> planer raerehant = — a rat 


9 
, Andrews; a Arst dividend after —— Men 
Hil, } Peter, and C Company — 
— in burgh; a vidend after 
M kei and Company; merchants and 
M'Nes pensar, d Glagow s frst 
9 in 
final dividend "aet toch May a m" 


den 
W right, Francis, in Edinburgh; a second 
al idend after {sth May. is 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


M. Gen. Sir E. Barnes, K. C. B. 
Local Rank of Lt. am. in nots 

823 

vice Gore, ret. 

1 dor Hal, prom. and Sub-Lt. by purek: 

H. S. Awe, Cor. ar and Sub iL 

* HL 8. Yawe, Cos <do. 

RA G: "Craufurd, Cor 


LÀ 
1 
4 Lt Ravenne Capt. by ut vidi 


, ret. 
Cor. rooke, Lt. by purch. do. 
G. M. Keane, Cor. by purch. purch. do, 
5 Capt Cane, Major, vice Tar 


ead 
Lt. and Adj. Jac do. 
Lt. Grint (Quar. LEM 
Lt. viee J u Apr. 


Serj. Maj. Atkinson, Quar. Kur 
d. ng d purch. vice 


do. 
"Adj. vice Crabtree, res. 
' do. 


do. 
or. by pude 


10 Cor. — Lt. by ch. vice 
Lord Yarmouth, do. Cape OCDE 


Geo. L. L. Kayc, Cor. by — do. 


11 ie he ir. — 
90 lav 
errr aig from 46 V. Cor. da 
12 Ser. Maj aj. Bull, Quar, Mast. vice 
, dead *b Mar. 1825 
Coldst. Gds "€ Vedder Capt. and Lt. 
tai 11 Ape. 
— — 


"Ce; A t vee Won. 
— do. 


6 F. — Capt by TUA Te 
Ens. Yelverton, Lt. by * 
` W. Eyre, Ent by 
14 Quar. Mast. "WC 
Mast. vice Harris, 
15 Lt. Bannister, a H 
son, res. Adj. > 
17 Ens. Grindlay, from 43 F. x by 
21 p Mi) Young AA with rank 
31 CLEATS 1 Yet. ‘Cape. 
Knox, Ger. Bn. 
nas by por at 
32 F. D. Hodges, 
l x 88 F. 17 Apr. 
36 Ens. M » 
‘man, dea 
38 ns. Power, from 3? F. it. 
purch. vice Moncton, prog. 45 F. 
39 Lt. S 
Casapbell, ret T 





5 


46 


48 


5T 


61 


3 


14 


81 


1W.L R. 


Appointments, Promolions, ae 


Lt. by do. 
ay oily —A do. 


Capt. by purch. vice 


Capt, Macl » from 
— Lord G. Bentick, b. p- 
Ens. S tacens Lt. vice Pome da d 


Gent. Cadet, Sir R. J. ——— d Bi. 
from R. Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch: 
».17F. 20 Mar. 1823. 

Lt. Hon, GT . Moncton, from 38 
F. Capt. by purch. vice — 


ret. 27 
Ens. Stuart, Lt vice Hamilton, 
26 da. 


Ceylon R. . 
R. —— Ens. vice Lawrie, 


30 July, 1822 
C. [4 Taylor, do vice Stuart 
26 Mar. 1823 


urch. vice 

n arde, Sram 6 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice East, ret, 

Ens. Macdonnell Lt. vice Camp- 

bell, Ceylon R. 27 do. 


27 do. 
Lt. CN Ne a by a a do. 


— ct vis HAE 
v C. 
: 90 Mar. 


nc Major Moore, Major. do. 

Lt. Patterson, do. 

Arthur, Marquis of Douro, P by 
1j 


Cm aT Law, from 1 W. I. R. 
ns. from h. 98 F. Ens. 
"ORE — 


Hop. AE Bizming ie see 
vice Owen, dead 182 
Lt. Gen. Sir R. Macfarlane, K. C. B. 
G. C. H. Colonel, vice Gen. Sir 
— IT P. vee Se 
t. » from . amp- 
bell, ret. 20 do. 
Gent. Cadet, H. S from R. 
Mill. oe Lt by purch, = 

» * e. 


» Lt 
Lt. Lt. Cleather, from h. p. Lt. 15 do. 


R. M. Westmacott, Ens. 13 do. 
F. Shearman, do. 14 do. 
Gent. Cadet, C. Stoddart, from 


Mill. Coli. do. 
Capt, Macdonald, from h. p. 93 F. 
pt, vice Law, 85 F. do. 


683 
2 W.LR. 


Ceylon R. 


ar 1893 

y o Antil, from 2 poet R. 

25 June, 1898 

—— Parker from do. do. do. 

— i n 

Lt. Hamilton, from 46 F.do. 26 do. 
— Campbell, from 61 F. do, 


—— Burke, from 2 Ceylon ra 


June, 1822 
—— Smith, from do. do. = 
—— Frets, from do. do. 
Ens. Hammond, from 61 F. do. by by 
purch. vice Braybrooke 


Lt. Auber, from h. p. 73 Fda, 

Eus. Haggerstono, from 48 F. do, 

2d Lt. Warburton, from 2 J- 
R. 2d Lt. 25 June, i822 


Cape C. Cay. 


1. Vet. Bn. — 


%2 Gar. Bn. 


“Capt. vice Waller, zs F. 10 Apr. 


Garrisons. 
J. Frost, Adj. at Fort We 
“Town Maj. at Quebec vies La 
- dead Dec. 1 
Capt. Fraser, from 83 F. Fort Ma. 
and Ak at derer Mage on? 


Medicel Depariment. 
Tho. Rose Picton, en, to Oe 
0 Oct, 1829 


Staff S . Insp. of 
eie, by ms Mar, 1825 
E Tonnere, ome Ei Aa 














— Memoranda. 
t of Maj. 18 F. to 
Lt. Co Aere — em ied 


i. R. to 
is ngt to take id 


e 


Exchonges. 


Bt. Lt. Col Fits-Gerald, from 7 F. with Major 
Carter, 72 F. 

Couper, from 92 F. with Bt. Lt. CoL 
Fulton, h. p. Canad. Fenc. 

Capt. White, from 11 Dr. rec. diff, with Capt. Bar- 
low, h. p. 10 F. 

—— — Ward, from 14 Dr. with Sir T. Ormsby, 





— Milles, from 31 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Hali, h. p. 55 F. 

, from 61 F. rec. dif with Capt 
Burnside, h. p. 60 F. 

POP MEN from 81 F. with Capt. Cradock, 

———— Ward, from Cape Corps, rec. diff. with Capt. 
Hon. C. T. Monckton, h. p. 45 F. 

Lieut. Lord F. Conyngham, 1 Life Gds. with 
Lieut. Hall, 17 Dr. 





Appoiniments, Promotions, Sc. 


[Mey, 


Lieut. from 5 De. G. ree, dift. with Lint. 
Westenra, h. p. 


—— Bruce, from 1 F., with Lieut. Gray, 55 F. 
— — Nunn, from 2 F. with Lieut. Jones, 50 F. 
——— O'Kelly, from 11 F. rec. dif£. with Lieut, 
Mitchell, h. p. 4 F. . 
——— O'Halloran, from 17 F. with Lieut, Trim- 


Reoch, h. p. 50 F. 

— — Dunlevie, from 44 F. with Lieot. Danai- 
— — av aus 
Peach, h. p. 84 F. 

Cornet Knox, from 4 Dr. with Cornet Bromviech, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Oct. 9, 1899.—At Sincapore, Mrs D. Napier, of 


a ter. 

Now. 14. At Gorruckpore, the Lady of Lieute- 
mant Archibald Dickson, Bengal Infantry, ofa 
son. 

Jan. 5, 1823. —At Calcutta, the Lady of Henry 
L. Worrall, Esq. of a son. 

March 13. At Florence, the Lady of Captain 
Charles Mon Walker, Royal Navy, of a son. 

ie Al No. 8, Royal Circus, Mrs Drysdale, of 
a ter, 

C là Northumberland Street, Mrs Crosbie, of 


E 800. l 
. 26. At Anniston, Lady Anne Cruickshank, of s 
80D. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Kerr of Chatto, of & 
son. 


Frederick William Campbell, 

. of Barbeck, of a daughter. 
— 57, George Street, Mrs C. B. Scott, of a 

Apri 2. At Bellevue Crescent, the Lady of Ma- 
jor James Dennistoun Brown, of a son. 
Ss At Stead Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Paterson, 

a son. 

$. At Camis Eskan, Mrs Dennistoun, of Col- 
grain, of a son. 

6. At Comiston, Mrs Forrest, ofason. . 

8. At his house, at the Admiralty, London,,the 
Lady of Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P. ofa son. 

9. At 132, George Street, Mra Dickson, of a 


son. 
10. At 21, Hill Street, Mrs Bell, of a son. 
=- At Jedburgh, Mrs William Renwick, post- 
; Of a seventh son. 
11. At 47, Queen Street, Mrs Hunter, of a son. 
12. At Glasgow, the Lady of Mr Keith Macdo- 
nald Macalister, East India Company's service, 


of 8 son. 
xc At Mary's Place, Mrs John Linning, of s 


14. At Portobello, the Lady of Lieut..Colonel 
Macneil, 91st ment, of a daughter. 
16. At 9, St John Street, Mrs Macallan, of a 


son. 

18. At Moncreiffe House, Lady Moncreiffe, of 
a son, still-born. 

-— At Walton Park, Galloway, Mrs Major 
Campbell, of a daughter. 

18. Mrs Jackson, aged » wife of Mr Jack- 
son, of Algarkirk, near n, of & son and 


— 
22. At Sabam, Norfolk, the Lady of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. Turnour, of a son. 

22. At Dublin, tho Right Hon, Lady Greenock, 
us p Ap LOIR Sq the Lady of 

-- In s Square, the of William 
D. Gillon, Esq. younger of Walthouts, of a son. 


23. At Tenby, the Lady of Charles Kinioch, of 
Gourdie, a da imer. 
— At Altrive Lake, Mrs Hogg, of a 
25. At No. 6, Roxburgh Street, Mrs H. Alex- 
ander, of a daughter. 
— At Ardincaple Castle, Lady John Campbell, 
a son. 
— At Laura Place, Bath, the Lady of Captai 
William Macadam, 75th regiment, of a 
due n : 
ughter. 
Lately, At 62, Great King Street, Mrs Graham, 
ofa daughter. í 


MARRIAGES, 
Nov. 1829.—At Matoonga, ncar Bombay, Dan- 
deson C. Bell, Esq. surgeon in the East India Com- 


Ist Regiment of Cavalry, and Assistant Adjutast- 
Gen to the field force in ue proto o Bel- 

um, to Miss Catherine Molle, daughter of Wil- 
iam Molle, Esq. of Maines. 

13. At Bombay, William Millar, of the 
Hon. Company’s Artillery, to Katharine Sarah, 
daughter of James Graves Russell, Esq. of Clif- 
ton, in the county of Gloucester. R 

iliam de la Condamine, Esq. 
Commissariat of Accounts, to Matilda, daughter 
of John Hennen, Esq. M.D. Deputy Inspector of 


Hospitals in the Mediterranean. 

arch 25, \823.—Mr William Howden, jeweller, 
to inni daughter of Mr John Crombie, Lauries- 
ton Place. 


— At Jessfield, Mr James Wishart, merchant, 
Leith, to Martha, second daughter of the lete Mr 
William Strachan, writer in Leith. 

26. At St John’s Chapel, — the Right 
Hon. Lord Dunsany, to the Hon. Kinnaird, 
Santer On ene IAS, Lord 

81. At Cuper, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, mi- 
nister of Cults, to Janet, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Campbell, one of the ministers of Cupar. 

— At St Pancras New Church, London, = 


Brunswick Square, you son of the late 
Hugh Hathorn, of C x 

—AtC Had » Lieutenant D. 

Sherriff, Bengal service. to C e, only daugh- 


ter of the late Mr Ker Richardson. 


don, Captain 
Guards, eldest son of the Hon. Robert Lindsay of 





1823.7} 
Balearres, to Anne, daughter of Sir Cautts Tyot- 


of Col 
Ballochyle, Argyll- 


4. At Eweford, Mr Thomas Aitchison, surgeon 
Dunbar, td Mar daughter of the late Mr 


» Ewetord. 
9. At Edinburgh, Tame Robert Scott, Esq. of 
ox 


Gra . Cheltenham. 

19. At —— Captain Archibald Crawfurd, of 
tbe Hon. Company's Arti , to Octavia, daugh- 
ter of the late James Phelp, Esq. of Coston House, 

Leicestershire. 


— At London, James Edmund Leslie, eldest 
son of James Leslie, of Lealie Hall, county of An- 
trim, Esq. to Sarah, youngest daughter of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Sandford, Edin h. 

15. At Glendaruel House, Lieut.-Colonel Alex- 
ander Limond, of the Madras Establishment, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Neil Campbell, ae 

17. At London, m Barwell Carter, M.D. 
of the 8th Hussars, to Margaret, daughter of Ro- 
bert Downie, of Appin, . M.P. 
risotons dest son of Viseount Barrington, to the 

, est son O » 
Hon. Jane Elizabeth Liddell. i 
— At Edinburgh, James Nuber, pr be 
» to Ma t, daug o iliam 
Brown, Bay of Linkens, Kirkcudbright, and wi- 
dow of David Irving of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's Service. . 

— At Restalrig House, Captain the Hon. Henry 
Duncan, Royal Navy, C.B. to Mary Simpson, 
caught of Captain James Coutts Crawford, Roy- 
al Navy, andigrand-daughter of the late Alexander 


Duncan, Esq. of Restalrig. 

23. At Merchiston House, Captain James Peck- 
ett, of the corps of Engineers on the Esta- 
blishment, to Catherine Gordon, second ter 
of Robert Hepburn, Esq. of Clarkington. 

24. At Kelso, Ri Turner, Esa; of the Ord- 
nance rtment, to Mrs Walker, relict of George 
Walker, of Edinburgh. 


a At Templand, — re, — 

ounger of Temp » to Miss Mary 
‘Ana Ban, foarth daughter of the Rev. Dr Bar- 
clay, minister at Kettle. 

— At Ferrybank House, Fifeshire, Geo 
Campbell, Esq. of Edenwood, to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of A. Christie, of Ferrybank. 

— At Dysart, the Rev. James Spence, of the 
Relief Church there, to Grace, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr W. Fleming, of the same place. 

29. At Edinburgh, George Fullarton Carnegie 
of Pitarrow, . to Madaline, eldest daughter of 
Sir John C 1, Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty. 

50. At uriy Castle, John Wedderburn, . to 
the Hon. Helen Ogilvy, youngest daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present, Earl of Airly. 

— Mr John Norie, to Ann, daughter of the late 
Mr James Harper, builder, James's Square. 

— In Coates t, Captain M. C. W. Ay- 
toun, Royal Artillery, to Eliza, only child of the 
late H Miller, . of Purin. 

— Wi Fraser, Esq. Writer to the Signet, 
to pana, daughter of Francis Taylor, Bonning- 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 3, 1822, — At John Glas, 

Ysq. of that Tik and Sauchie, M.D. aged 82 years, 

"Eres The Rev. teary Lloyd Loring, DD 
Asddescon of Calcutta, ° 


Oct. At Jubbulpore, East Indies, J. L. Irvi 
Esq. surgeon in the Hon, East India Compan 


Jan. 71, 1823.—At Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr 
Francis of rs, eldest son of the late 
Mr John Bell, writer in Lockerbie. . 

— At Lee, in Kent, 20, Catherine Anna, 
wp amie of the Adam Baildon, M.D. 


oa Honourable Kast [naia Companya service, 
elena. 
Feb. 6. At Malta, Mr Robert merchant. 


Adam 
March 19. At Kaari. Mrs Baillie, widow of 
James Bailie, Esq. of Olivebank. 
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1 At Happisburgh, tn the’ of Norfolk 
of the way S Scotland, Major Kez — 
Se aS 
-Moon A 
Hon. Sir George Beckwith, G.C colonel of the 
89th ment. 


— At Sli William 
— pperfield, Burton, of Nether 


bert Pearson, late 

— At the 1 of Liverpool's house, Whitehal 
Limina t Cord Jenkinson.. i b 
, near Leith, Mr Alexander 


ergasseran. 

— Hugh Turnbull, Esq. of Brankston. 

22. In Berkeley Square, London, Lady Marri- 
ane Smith, wife of Abel Smith, . M. P. and 
sister to the Earl of Leven and Melvi 

23. At Warriston House, Mrs Ruth Hall, wife 
of Alexander Henderson, Esq. banker in Edin- 


— At Aberdeen, Robert Charles Grant, Esq. 
Balgowan, advocate in Aberdeen. o 
— At Allangrange, Mrs M'Kenzie of Allan. 


grange. 
— At Lisburn, Catherine, onl 
Rev. Archdeacon T i peus cp MPC of the 


rail. 
— Edinburgh, Charles Murdoch Adair, Esq. 
z 24. a oc Gayfield Square, James Buchan, 


sq. . . 
— In Keir Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Fleming. 
25. At Peebles, Catherine, eldest daughter 

LAUCMEn OA aN the 
anse o Rev. A 
der Gra , minister of that ns — 
27. At Edinburgh, aged 71, Alexander Renton 
of Lamberton . late Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Berwickshire light d si 
a 


Macleod 
~ ~— At London, Major Macleod of Attadale, se- 


daughter of George Vaugha 
of Kilderry, M.P. for the county of Tome: 


29. In Downing College, Cambridge, Edward 
Christian . Professor of the Laws of land 
snd Chief Justice of the isle of Ely. Bm 


-— At Pirbright Lodge, Surrey, Andrew » 
ling, Esq. of Deurapeller, j = 


— At St Andrews, in the 17th year of hi 

Mr Andrew Morrison, eldest son of Dr Alexander 

— i "- 
a ss Mor, eldest da 

of Mr George Morgan, sen. und 

— Brighton, Sir J. Eamer, Alderman of 


on. 
90. At his seat, Leap Castle, King's Co 
Ireland, Admiral Sir Feary — Darby, 


31. At the Manse of Haddington, Jane, second 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Lorimer. : 

1. Mr William Roberton, writer in Dal- 
keith. This gentleman met his premature fate by 
falling from his horse, during the darkness of the 
night, into a coal pit near Dalkeith. 

— At Braehead, Mrs Elizabeth Howison Craw- 
furd, of Braehead and Crawfurdland, wife of the 
Rev. James Howison Moody Crawfurd, of Brae- 
head. She was the representative of the ancient 
families of Howison and Braehead of Crawfurd of 
Crawfurdland. 

— At Kiln Croft, of Hol » Dum 
fries-shire, Edward Elton, Esq. of Kiln Croft. 

~- Adam Crooks, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Lauriston, James Stewart, Esq. Royal 


avy. 
2 At Woodcotte, Dollar, Charlotte, youngest 
Dr John Gordon, A hia a ng 


— of the late 
n 

— At Edinbu Mrs Barbara Sivright, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Jolin Stvwright, Esq. of South 


House. z 

3. At Leith Watk, Mr John Anderson, eldest 
son of John Anderson, of Gladawood. 
4. At Naing Andrew Wauchope, Esq. of Nid- 
drie, Marischall. ` 


626 Register. — Deaths. [ May, 
6. Eg of BR Mrs Sthatt, widow of James — 18. At the house of Str William Fettes, Part. 
Stuart, Esq. of hall. Susan o tha Ials Major Liya ruin 
pag Nr A wer aa o e. — st Regimerit of 2 
ex 7 nes Kennedy Herlot, the Aldermen of the city of London. — 
me eig tens e late James Heriot, Esq. 19. In M Square, London, Sir Charles 
on. Pat naia Cor Mrs Greg, wife of Captain At Pe Patrick, son of the 
~ At " » — son 
John R.N. late Mr Patrick , writer in Dumbisne. 
— At d Place, Mrs Alexander, wife of 20 At MOON E h Jolly, aged 75. 
homas 8 . » a 
—— r —— — Eier ol — At For Willie Benno ded 
“hills, convener of the county of ru of Mn — SS 
AT At Freebies. N Mre Marion Davidson, wife of Charlies Warren, à 
the Rev. Stalker tion-row, Gray's Inn-road, an 
8. At G dre tcheson, relict of David He was conv d — 
Hutcheson, Sheriff-Substitute of Renfrew- fell on his desk, and instan i 


— At St Andrews, Robert Meldrum, Esq. late 
Provost of that city. 

— In Albemarle Y Strest, London, c Chis- 
holme, Esq. of Chisholme, in the county of Rox- 


— At H , Mrs Barbara Henderson, 
aged 84, relict of William ‘Marshall, Esq. Chilling- 
ham Northumberland, 

9. At burgh, a Katherine Manson, re- 
Bet of Mr John Innes, —— 


- At Brompton, a 


al 
Camph "au E» well, nas ah f his 
(e) 
ris. fourth daughtgr of the tage — Wil- 
ftam Dickie, Secretary to the Caledonian Insur- 


A510. in Elder 
10. In er Street, Mr Alexander Davidson, 
late le surveyor of taxes. 
At London, Lieut.-Colonel David Lumsden, 
late n the Hon. ‘East India Company's Service. 
— At Dunfermlin Rev. James Macfar- 
tne, in the 64th year of his age, and 59th of his 


11. At Edinburgh, John Macdonald, Esq. late 
of Kintyre, Berbice. 

12. At Inverness, Matthew Townsend Bethune, 
Esq. M.D. surgeon. 

— At her seat in Wales, the Right Hoh. Diana 
Be re Dathani, wif ol Ai Gerari: Nosi Bart. 


«e At Lockerbie, Mr John Haliday, surgeon. 
— At Inverness, James Cochrane, Esq. Colleo- 
r of Excise. 

%3. At his house, 57, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 
Mr Thomas Duncan. 

— At his house, Commercial Road, London, 
William Deyedale, ‘Esq. of the India House. . 

— At Chelsea, William Henry Moseley, M.D. 
many ee — Majesty's forces in 

OP the Manse of Luss, Mrs Isabella L 
wife of the Rev. Robert Carr, and on the 
their infant son. 

14. In St James’s Square, Mr John Fraser, 
tet At Maybole, the Rev. Charles Logan, 

— sh. e mi- 
nister of that pari 

— At —— House, the Countess of Cour- 
town. Her Ladyship was the daughter of the 
Duke of po pert h, by Mary, the present Duch- 
and co-heiress of the late Duke 


son of L. 
— Mrs Charlotte ele Cumming, relict of Pel- 
In South udley London, Captain 
— in th A Str ndon 
Es — RN art, wt of Mr undi 
. NIIS es Loc e 
basi mane Street, — 
— Edinburgh, W alter, youngest son of Mr 


Cargill, wine m 
17. at St Jonne Wel, parish of Fyvie, Mr 


18. At Edinburgt William Forbes te 
keeper of the ci ei towed —— 

e At Edinburgh: Man Major-General Archibald 
Steuart, sides son of David Steuart, Esq. of Steu- 


Ainalle, W.S. after 
an 
ays: and on the 30th, ran fine tarsa: af only ts 
sur ving iin 
— hton Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Aen- 
rietta Fullerton. 


—— ioi ad gp dr d = 


P At —— A. Arrowsmith, 


Esq. the eels 
brated , whose fame as a constractor of 
maps and c arts is well known. 

— Mr , Merchant, Leith, aged 


cad London — Richard Grenville, in 
ear of his 
ne At Landon, Joseph Nolleking, Ese, RA. in 
Se nt TO Ainin, John Hunter, of Bonytoun, 
— At his house, West Nicholson 
Street, Mr 


John Me 
brother of the Right Hon. Sir William Grant. . 
24. At No. 3, ai Place, Mrs Janet car ine 


— At her — Park Street, Lond 


Castle, be Hon. Caroline Elia 
sonst es the late Lord See 


— At Leith, Mrs Hutchinson, wife of Mr Tho. 
mas Hutchinson, merchant there. 

25. At his seat in Himley. -hall, Staffordshire, 
William Viscount Dudley and Ward, in the 74h 
year of his age. 

— At Halrule, — Wilson, only son of 
John Wilson, — Halrule. 

26. At 9, Hill treet, t David Tennant, for- 
merly ris - Avademy, Ayr. 

Lat At Manchester, Mr R. Mallilieu. He 


Druminond, 
— At Liverpool, Mr John Horrocks, whose 


charitable disposition was unt and who, 
in - course of seventeen bestowed up- 


being unwell 
magnesia, but it proved to be arsenic; -— the 
younger daughter tasting it out of curiosity, boch 
died in a few hours. 

— At cop pues: John Maceallum, in ibe 
106th ar ot ha He enjoye: 
from oe la feng Abr within a fv weeks of his 

few yeara, he frequently 
—— to — Higgs re 
turned the same HAN a a distance 
— At Chester H Colanel the Hon Str Ro- 

of the Th. Frock, kC Ty of the 
of the son late 
Lord Clanvarty. i 
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Deaths, Judgments, and Providences. 
One of those judgments that have neighbour took these steps only for the 
made the deepest im ion on the purpose of inducing his debtor’, friends 
erds' minisforacentury bygone, to come forward and support him. 
seems to have beenthefateof Mr Adam- It happened one day about this pe- 


son, who was tenant in Laverhope for 
. the space of twenty-seven years. That 
incident stands in the calendar as an 
.sera from whence to date summer 
- floods, water spouts, hail and thunder- 
storms, &c ; and appears from tradi- 
tion to have been attended with some 
awful circumstances, expressive of di- 
vine E bar scp de 
presented, as havi -a man of an 
ungovernable riper d irritability 
so extreme, that no person could be 
for a moment certain to what excesses 
be might be hurried. He was other- 
wise accounted a good and upright 
man, and a sincere christian ; but in 
. these outbreakings of temper he often 
- committed acts of cruelty and injustice, 
for which any good man ought to have 
been ashamed. Among other qualities, 
-he had an obligiug turn of disposition, 
ee men to whom a poor 
‘man w sooner have applied in a 
‘strait. Accordingly, he had been in 
the habit of assisting a poorer neigh- 
.bour of his with a little credit for 
years. This man's name was Ir- 
.vine, and though he had a number of 
rich relations, he was never out of dif- 
ficulties. Adameon, out of some whim, 
or caprice, sued this poor farmer for a 
few hundred merks, taki steps 
against him, even to the very last mea- 
sures shart of poinding and imprison- 
ment. Irvine paid little attention te 
this, taking it for granted that his 
Vor. XIII. l 


riod, that a thoughtless boy belonging 
to Irvine's farm dogged Adamson's 
cattle in a way that gave great offence 
. to their owner, on which the two farm- 
ers differed, and some hard recrimina- 
ting words and terms passed between 
them. The next day Irvine was seized 
.and thrown into jail, and shortly after 
his effects wete poinded, and sold by 
auction for ready money. They were 
consequently throwh away, as the 
neighbours, not having been forewarn- 
ed of such an event, were wholly un- 
provided with ready money, and unable 
to purchase at any price. Mrs Irvine 
came to the enraged ereditor witha child 
in her arms, and begged and implored 
of him to put off the sale for a month, ‘ 
that she might try amongst her friends 
what could be done to prevent a wreck 
so irretrievable. He was on the very 
point of yielding, but some bitter re- 
miniseences coming over his mind at the 
moment, stimulated his spleen against 
her husband, and the sale was ordered 
to go on. William Carrudders of 
Grindiston heard the following dia- 
logue between them, and he said that 
his heart almost trembled within him, 
for Mrs Irvine was a violent woman, 
and her eloquence did more evil than 


id rue. really gaun to act the part 
of a devil the —— an’ 
turn me aud thae bairns out to the bare. 
high-road, —— — Oh, max, 

E] 
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if your bowels be nae seared in dell 
fire already, take some compassion ; 
for an ye dinna, they will be seared 
afore baith men and angels yet, till 
that hard and cruel heart o' yours be 
healed to an izle.” : 

“ ]'m gaun to act nee pert «f & devi], 
Mrs Irvine ; I’m only gaun to take my 
ain in the only way I can get it. I'm 
no beith gaun to tine m siker, en’ hae 

beasts abused into the bargain.” 

** Ye sal neither lose plack nor baw- 
bee o' your siller, man, if ye will gie 
me but a month to make a shift for it 
-—I sweer to you, ye sal neither lqse, 
nor rue the deed. But if 

t me that wee wee while, when 
bread of a hale family depends on 

it, yere waur than ony deil that's 
mmerin’ and cursin’ i’ the bottom- 


ess pit” , C 
i your ravings to yoursel, Mrs 
Irvine, for I hae made up my mind 
. what I'm to do, and I'll do it ; sae it's 
meedless for ye to pit yoursel into a 
bleeze; for the surest promisers are 
ae slackest payers ; it isna likely 
your bad language will gar me 
alter n purpose." 
t Ifthat be your purpose, Mr Adam- 
son, and if you put that purpose in ex- 
ecution, I wadna change conditions 
wi' you the day for ten thousand times 
a’ the gear P are worth. Ye're gaun 
to do the thing that ye'll repent only 
aince—for a' the time that ye hae to 
exist baith in this warld and the neist, 
an’ that's a lang lang look forrit an’ 
ayond. Ye have assisted a poor ho- 
nest family for the purpose of taking 
them at a disadvantage, and crushing 
them to beggars ; and when ane thinks 
o that, what a heart you must hae! 
Ye hae first put my poor man in pri- 
son, a place where be little thought, 
and less deserved, ever to be ; an' now 
ye are reaving his rackless family out 
o’ their last bit o' bread. Look at this 
bit bonny innocent thing in my arms, 
how it is smiling on ye. Look at a’ 
the rest standin’ leaning against the 
— ilka ane ud his een fixed m * 
way o' imploring your pity. 
reject thae looks, yel see them adn 


im some trying moments, that will 


bring this ane to your mind. Ye . 


will see them i’ your dreams ; ye will 
see themon your death-bed, an’ ye will 
think ye see them gleaming on’ ye 
throagh the reek o' hell, but it winna 
be them.” 


** Haud your tongue, woman, for 
make me feared to hear ye." — 
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winna the 


forre 


[ June, 


*€ Ay, but better be feared in time, 
than torfelled for ever! Better con- 
quer your bad humour for since, than 
be conquessed for it through sae many 
lang ages. Ye pretend to be a religi- 
ous man, Mr Adamson, an' a great 
deal nait sae thgn your neighbours. Do 
you think that religion teaches you 
acts O° cruelty like this? Will ye 
the ee sape our Biaker tbe 
night, or a blessing on 
and — that He will MEI 
you your debts as you forgive your 

?- I hae nae doubt but ye will. 
But sib! How sic an appeal will heap: 
coals o' divine vengeance on your 
head, an’ tighten the belts o' burning 
yettlin dg a a hard heart ! Come 

ye shaker-like tikes, an' 
speak for yoursels ilk ane o" ye." 

* O, Mr Adamson, ye maunns tura 
my father an’ mother out o' their house 
an their farm, or what think ye fs to 
come o' us?" ssid Thomas. . 

** Maissa Adamson, an ye da tun my 
faddy an’ moddy out o' in house, 
when oul John tulns a geat, muekle, 
big, stong man, John fesh skin 
to 1 et you take tat," said John, 
and in the meantime he nodded his 
head, and shook his tiny fist at the far- 
mer, who called him an impertinent 
brat, and said he deserved his cuffs. 

The sale went on ; and still, on the 
calling off of every favourite animal, 
Mrs Irvine renewed her enathemas. ` 

** Gentlemen, this is the mistress's 
favourite cow, and gives thirteen pints 
of milk every day. She is valued in 
my roup-roll at fifteen pounds, but we 
shall begin her at ten. Does anybod 
say ten pounds for.this excellent cow 
ten pounds, ten pounds? Nobody says 
ten pounds ?. Gentlemen, this is ex- 
traordinary | Money is surely a scarce 
article sere — Well, then, does 
any gentleman say five pounds to be- 
gin thia excellent caw that gives twelve 
pints of milk daily? Five — 
Only five pounds! Nobody bids five 
pounds? Well, the stock must posi- 
tively be sold without reserve. : Ten 


‘shillings for the cow—ten shillings-~- 


ten shillings—Will nobody bid ten 
— to set the sale a-going ?" 
“Til gie five-an'-twenty shilli 
for ber," cried Adamson. 
£ — ir pound five 
—one ve just a-going. 
Once—twice—thrice. Mr 


ine.ceme forward, 
in tears, with the babe in her arms, 





Class Seni. 


* Ay, bat better kie 
n tortelled for ert 
r your bid henaris 
onquessed ír ; tang 
ages Ye penis: 
man, Mr diem: 
ngair sae dun wu mè 
think that mige x 
cruelty ike d: t 
ce to Ed aly 

and pray ari 


` 


ind 


1823.] 
and patting the cow, she said, “ Ah, 
poor lady Bell, this is my last sight o 
u, d the last time I'll clap your 
pde An' hae we ing n 
rived o' your support for the mi- 
— mae o' five and twenty shil- 
lings ; my curse light on the head o' 
him that has done it! In the name 
of my destitute bairns 1 curse him ; 
an’ does he think that a mother’s curse 
will sink fiazenless to the ground ? Na, 
B I see an ee that’s lookin’ down 
ere in pity and in anger ; an’ I see 
a hand that's gathering the bolts o' 
Heaven thegither, for some purpose 
that I could divine, but darena utter. 
But that hard is unerring, and where 
it throws the bolt, there it will strike. 
Fareweel, poor beast ! ye hae supplied 
us wi’ mony a meal, but ye will never 
supply us wi snither." 

This sale at Kirkheugh was on the 
31th of July. On the day following, 
Mr Adamson went up to tbe folds in 
the hope, to shear his sheep, with no 
fewer than twenty-five attendants, 
consisting of all his own servants and 
cottars, and about as many — 
y eripi whom he had collected ; 
it being customary for the farmers to 
assist one another reciproeally on these 
Occasions, Adamson continued more 
than usually capricious and unreaton- 
abile all that forenoon. He was dis- 
contented with himself, and when a 
man is ill pleaged with himself, he is 
seldom well pleased with others. He 
seemed altogether left to the influ- 
ences of the wicked —— about 
in a fume of rage, finding fault with 
everything, and every persen, and at 
times cursing bitterly, a crime to which 
he was not usually addicted ; so that 
the — ——— that wont to be a 
scene of hilarity among so many young 


and old shepherds, , lasses, wives, 
and callants, was that day turned inte 


one of gloom and dissatisfaction. 

. After a number of provoking out- 
rages, he at length, with the buisting- 
iron that he in his band, struck & 
dog that belonged to one of his own 
shepherd boys, till the poor animal 
fell senseless on the ground, and lay 
sprawling as in the lost extremity. 
This brought matters to a point that 
threatened nothing but anarchy and 
confusion, for every shepherd’s blood 
boiled with indignation, and each al- 
most wished in his heart that the dog 
had been his own, that he might have 
yetaliated on the tyrant. The boy 
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wi wearing one ef the fold-doors, and 
perceiving the plight of his faithful 
animal, he ran to its assistance, lifted 
it in his arms, and holding it up te 
recover its breath, he wept and la- 
mented over it most piteously. “ M 
poor poor little Nimble!” cried he; “ 
am feared that mad body has killed ye, 
and then what am I to do wanti 
yer I wad ten times rather he 
strucken myeel.” 

He had not the words said out ere 
his master had him by the hair of the 
head with the one hand, with which 
he fell a swinging him round, and 
with the other a threshing him 
most unmercifully. When the boy 
left the fold door, the sheep broke out 
and got away to the hill among the 
lambs and the elippies, and the. far- 
mer being in one of his “ mad tan- 
trums," as the servants called them, 
the mischance had almost put him be- 
side himself; and that boy, or man 
either, is m a ticklish case who is in 
the hands of an enraged person far 
above him in strength. : 

The sheep«shearers paused, and the 
girls screamed, when they saw their 
master lay hold of the lan But Ro- 
bert Johnston, a shepherd from an ad- 
joining farm, flung the sheep from his 

ee, made the shears ring against the 
fold-dike, and in an instant had the 
farmer by both wrists, and these he 
held with such a grasp that he took 
the power out of his arms, for John- 
ston was as far above the farmer in 
might, as the letter was above the 


A Mr Adamson, what are ye about?” 
cried he ; ** hae ye tint your reason aw- 
thegither, that ye are gaun on rampau- 
ing like a madman that gate? Ye 
ae done the thing, sir, in Te ill- 
timed rage, that ye ought to be asha- 

med of baith afore and man." 
* Are ye for fighting, Rob John. 


. ston ?" said the farmer, struggling to 


free himself. ** Do ye want to hae a 
fight, lad? Because i ‘ze do, I'll may4 
be gie you enough o' that," 

*€ Na, sir, I dinna want to fight, 
but I winna let you fight either, un- 
less wi’ ane that s your equal ; sae gie 
ower spraughling, and stand still till 
I speak te ye, for an ye winna stand 
to hear reason, I'll gar ye lie till ye 
hear it. Do ye consider what ye hae 
been doing even now? Do ye consider 
that ye hae been striking a poor or- 
phan callant, wha hes neither father 
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oor neu to — or to right 

is wran An’ a’ for naething, but 
a wee bit start o' natural affection. 
How wad ye like, sir, an ony body 
were to guide a bairn o' that 
gate? and ye as little ken what they 
are a’ to come to afore their deaths, 
as that boy's perents did when they 
were rearing and fondling ower him. 
Fie for shame, Mr Adamson ! Fie for 
shame! Ye first strak his poor dumb 
brute, which was a greater sin than 
the tither, for it didna ken what ye 
were striking it for; and then, be- 
cause the callant ran to assist the only 
ereature he has on the earth, an’ I'm 
feared the only true and faithfu' friend 


_ beside, ye claught him by the hair o' - 


the head, an’ fa’ to the dadding him 
as he war your slave! Od, sir, my lood 
rises at ye for sic an act o' cruelty and 
injustice ; and gin I us, n ye worth 
my while, 1 wad tan ye like a pellet 
Phe farmer struggled and fough 
e farmer s led and fought so 
viciously, that Johnston was obliged 
to throw him down twice over, some- 
what roughly, and hold him by main 
force. But on laying him down the 
second time, Johnston said, ** Now, 
sir, I just tel] ye, aince for a’, that if 
Y hae to lay ye down the third time, 
ye shall never rise again fill the day o’ 
oodgment. Ye deserve to hae your 
hide weel throoshen ; but ye're nae 
match for me, an’ I']l scorn to lava 
tip on ye. I'll leave ye to him who 
declared himself thé stay and shield of 
the orphan, and gin some visible tes- 
timony o" his — dinna come 
ower ye for the abusing of his word, 
I am right sair mista'en." 

Adamson, finding himself fairly mas- 
tered, and that no one seemed. dispo- 
sed to take his part, was obliged to 
give in, and went sullenly away to 
tend the hirsel that stood beside the 
fold. In the meantime the sheep-shea- 
ring went on as before, with a little 
more of hilarity and glee. Jt is the 
business of the lasses to take the 
ewes, and carry them from the fold to 
the clippers ; and now might be seen 
every young shepherd's sweetheart, or 

vourite, tending on him, helping 
him to clip, or holding the ewes by 
the hind legs to make them lie easy, a 

t matter for the furtherance of the 
operator. — who thought 
themselves slighted; or loved a joke, 
would continue to act in the reverse 
way, and plague the youths by bring- 
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(Fund, 
ing cuch sheep to therh as it was next 
to impossible to clip. 

** Aih, Jock lad, I hae brought you 
a grand ane for this time! Ye will 
clank the shears ower her, an’ be the 
first — them a’.” - 

“My , Jessy, but given 
me my dinner | I eure de beast is 
woo to the cloots an’ the een holes, an’ 
aforé I es a Cs u the 
rest wi one. Ah, J , Jessy ! 
ye're working for a mischief the day, 
an’ ye'll maybe get it." 

** She's a braw sonsie sheep, Jock. I 
ken ye like to hae arms weel 
filled. She'll amaist fill them as weel 
as Tibby Tod.” ` 

** There’s for it now! There's for 
it! What care I for Tibby Tod, dame? 
Ye are the most jealous elf, Jessy, 
that ever drew coat ower head. But 
wha was't that sat half a night at the 
side of a grey stane wi' a crazy cooper? 
An' wha was't that gae the poor 
centor the whiskings, and red a’ 
his sharpe to downright flats? An ye 
cast up Tibbv Tod ony mair to me, 
Il] tell something that will gar thae 
va een ree} i' your head, Mistress 


'** Wow, Jock, but I’m unco wae 
for ye now. Poor fellow! It’s really 
very hard usage! If ye eanna elip the 
ewe, man, gie me her, an’ I'll tak her 
to anither ; for I canna bide to see ye 
sae sair put about. I winna bring ye 
anither Tibby Tod the day, take my 
word on it. e neist shall be a res! 
May Henderson, a Firthh 
ane, ye ken, wi’ lang legs, a 
gh — 

“Gu e, lassie, ha to 
an' dinna affront baith yoursel ard 
me. Ye are fit to gar ane’s cheek burn 
to the bane. I'm fairly quashed, an’ 
darena uy anither word. Let us there- 
fore gs et-a-be for — which a 

airns' greement, after 
ee o' the day sky, and then ITI tell 


pry ma ] . 
y, but whilk o' your minds will 
ye tell me, Jock? For ye will be in 
five or six different anes afore that 
time. Ane, token your mind, wad need 
to be tauld it every hour o' the uy, 
and then cast up the account at 
year's end. But how wad she settle it 
then, Jock? I fancy she wad hse to 
multiply ilk year’s minds by dosens, 
and divide by four, and then we a’ ken 
what wad be the quotient.” 

** Aih wow, sirs ! heard ever ony o 


ort tail, 
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ye the Nko o’ that P Yor three tuings 
the sheep-fauld is disquieted, and there 
are fyur which it cannot bear.” 

' e Av’ what — Jock is x 

** A witty wench, a woughing dog, 
a — wedder, an a pair o 
— shears.” 

After this manner did the gleesome 
chat go on, now that the surly good- 
man had withdrawn from the scene. 
But this was but one couple; ev 
pir being engaged according to their 

iasses , and after their kind— some 
settling the kuotty points of divinity ; 
others telling auld warld stories about 
persecutions, forays, and fairy raids ; 
and some dg vale , in half senten- 
ces, the soft. ings of pastoral 


ve. 

But the farmer's bad humour, in the 
mean while, was only smothered, not 
ising; ima ; and, like a fiame that is 
kept down by an overpowering weight 
of fuel, wanted but a breath to re- 
kindle it ; or like a barrel of gunpow- 
der, that the smallest spark will set 
up in a blaze. That spark unfortu- 
nately fell upon the ignitible heap too 
o It —* in ne tie! an er 

Jar, yc Patie Maxwell, a w 

known, and generally a welcome guest 
- ever all that district. He came up to 
the folds for his annual bequest of a 
fleece of wool, which had never before 
been denied him ; and the farmer being 
the first person he came to, he made 
up to him, as in respect bound, ac- 
costing him in his wonted obsequious 
way. Mb 

a Weel, goodman, how's a wi’ ye the 
day?"—(No answer.)— This will 
be a thrang day w'ye. How are ye 
getting on wi’ the clipping Pp 
^ “ Nae the better o' you, or the like 
o you. Gang away back the gate ye 
came. What ere ye coming doiting 
up Fi the sheep that gate for, 
putting them a’ tersyversy ?” 

: Tut, goodman, what does the 

mind an auld creeping body like me 
I hae done nae ill to your pickle sheep, 
man. An’ as for ing back the road 
1 cam, I'll do that whan I like, and 
no till thane’ 

- * But I'll make 
beck, auld vagabond. Do ye imagine 
I'm gaun to & my clippers, an' 
grippers, buisters, an' binders, laid half 
idle, gaffing and giggling wi’ you ?" 

** Why, than, speak like a reason- 
able man, an’ a courteous Christian, 


& 


blithe to turn 
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at ye used to do, an’ I'se crack wi’ your- 
sel, and no gang near them." fe 

“ I'll keep my Christian cracks for 
others than auld Papist dogs, I trow.” 

** Wha do ye ca’ auld Papist dogs, 
Mr Adamson ?—Wha is it that ye 
mhean to denominate by that finesound- 
ing title ?" 

** Just you, and the like o' ye, Pate. 
It is weel ken'd that ye are as rank a 
Papist as ever kissed a crosier, an’ that 
ye were out in the very fore end o' the: 
unnatural rebellion, in order to sub- 
vert our religion, and place a Popish 
tyrant on the throne. It is a shame for 
a Protestant parish like this to support 
ye, an’ gie you as liberal awmosses as 
ye were a Christian eaint. For me, I 
can tell you, ye'll get nae mae at my 
hand, nor nae rebel Papist loun amang 

e. 

** Dear.sir, ye're surely no yoursel 
the day? Ye hae ken'd I proteseo the 
Catholic religion these thretty years. 
It was the faith I wag brought up in, 
and that in which I shall dee; and ye 
ken'd &' that time that I was out in 
the forty-five wi’ Prince Charles, and 
yet ye never made mention o' the facts, 
nor refused me my awmos till the day. 
But as I hae been obliged t'ye, I'll haud 
my tongue; only, I wad advise ye as 
a friend, that whenever ye hae occasion 
to speak of ony community of brother 
Christians, that ye will in future-hard- 
ly make use o siccan harsh epithets. 
Or, if ye will do't, tak care wha ye 
use sic terms afore, an' let it no be to 
the nose o’ an auld veteran." 

*€ What, ye auld beggar worm that 
ye are !—ye profane wafer-eater, and 
worshipper of graven images, dare ye 
heave your pikit kent at me?" 

‘I hae heaved baith sword and spear 
against mony a better man, and, in the- 
cause o' my religion, I'll do it again.” 

He was proceeding, but Adamsen's 
cholerrising toan ungovernable height, 
he drew a race, and coming against the 
gaberlunzie with his whole force, he 
made him fly heels-over-head down 
the hill. The old man’s bonnet flew 
off, his meal-pocks were scattered a- . 
broad, and his old mantle, with two 
or three small fleeces of wool in it, 
rolled down into the burn. 

'The servants perceived the attack 
made on the old man, and one elderly 
shepherd said, “ In troth, sirs, our 
master is not himeelf the day. He 
maun really be looked to. It appears 


` 


man. 

** TIl trust the auld Jacobite for 
another shake wi’ him yet,” said Rob, 
'** afore I steer my fit; for it strikes 
me, if he hadna been ta’en unawares, 
hae been sae casily 


The beggar was considerably astound- 
ed and stupifled when he first got up 
his head ; but finding all his bones 
whole, and his old frame disencum- 
bered of ny su — load, Ts 
aprung to his feet, shook his grey bur 
locks, and eursed the —“ the 
name of the Holy Trinity, the Mother 
of our Lord, and all the Lhessed Saints 
above. Then approaching him with 
his cudgel heaved, he warned him te 
be on his guard, or make out of his 
reach, else he would send him to eter- 
nity in the twinkling o'-an ee. The far- 
mer held up his staff across, to defend 
bis head against the descent of old 
Patie's piked kent, and, at the same 
time, made a break in, with intent to 
elose with him ; but, in so doing, he 
held down his head for a moment, on 
whieh the gaberlunsie made a jerk to 
ene side, and [ent Adamson such a 
lounder over the neck, or back part of 
the head, that he fell violently on his 
face, after ruuning two or three steps 
precipitately forward. The r, 
whose eyes gleamed with wild fury, 
while his grey locks floated over them 
us & penis cloud over two meon, 

e night, was going to follow 
his blow with another more efficient 
ene on his prostrate foe ; but the far- 
mer, pereeiving these unequivocal 
pn of danger, wisely judged 
€ — — 0- 
viding for his own , and, rolli 
himecif idly two or E iane, 
he got to his feet, and made his es- 
eape, though not before Patie had hit 
him what he ealled “ a stiff lounder 
aeross the — 

The farmer along the brae, and 
the pobertunsie pursued, while the 
people at the fold were absolutely like 
—2 with laugh a — scene was 

y pieturesque, for the beggar 
eould run pone, and still the fuster t 
be esesyed to run, hé mede the less 
speed. But ever and anon he stood 
still, and cursed Adamson in the name 
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rb AADA i 
inghi tramp- 

ing with his faot. The other, keeping 
still at a small distance, pretended to 
at him, and at the same time 
uttered such bitter and unhallowed epi- 
thets on the Papists, and en old Patie 
in particular, that, after the latter bad 
cursed himself into a proper piteh ef 
indignation, he always broke at him 
again, making vain efforts to reach him 
one mere blow. At length, after cha- 
sing bim by these starts about half a 
mile, the returned, gathered up 
the scattered implements and fruits of 
his occupation, and came to the fold to 


the group. 
Patis general character was that of 
a patient, jocular, sarcastie old man, 
whom people liked, but dered net much 
to contradict ; but that day his manner 
and mien had beeome so much altered, 
in consequenee of the altercation and 
conflict that had just taken place that 
the people were alinost frightened to 
look at him; and as for soeial con- 
verse, there was none to be bad with 
him. His countenance was grim, 
haughty, sud had something Satanic 
in its lines and deep wrinkles; and 
ever as he stood -— inst the 
fold, he uttered a kind of — —— 
with sies iete — deu 
a war-horse neighing in his sleep, 
then muttered — en the farmer. 

The old herd before-mentioned, 
ventured, at length, to caution him 
against such profanity, saying, ** Dear 
Patie, man, dinna sin away your soul, 
venting siccan curses as these. They 
will a’ turn back on your ain head ; for 
what harm can the curses of a poor 
sinfu' worm de to our master ?" 

‘t My curse, sir, has blasted the hopes 
of better men than either you or bim," 
said the gaberlunzie, in an earthquake 
voice, and shivering with vehemence 
as he spoke. “ Ye may think the like 
o me can hae nee power wi heaven; 
but en I hae power wi' hell, it is suf- 
ficient to cow ony that's here. I sanas 
brag what effect my curse will bave, 
but I shall say this, that either your 
master, or ony o' his men, had as goed 
have auld Patie Maxwell's blessing as 
his curse eny time, Jacobite and Ro- 
em CK NET he be." bring 

t now e necessary to brin 
the sheep into the fold that the farmer 
was woaring, and they were: the lest 
hirsel that was to shear that day. The 
farmer's face was red with ill-nature, 
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but yet he now apgpared to be seme- 
what humbled by refleeting on the fi- 
gure be had Patie sat on the 
top of the fold dike, and from the bold 
and hardy asseverations that he made, 
he seemed disposed to provoke a dis- 
pute with any one present who chosé 
to take up the cudgels ; but just while 
the weresharping the shears, 
a thick black cloud began to rear itself 
over the height to the southward, the 
front of which seemed to be boiling — 
both its outsides rolling rapidly for- 
ward, and again wheeling in toward 
the centre. I have heard old Robin 
Johuston, the stout young man men- 
tioned above, but who was a very old 
man when I knew him, deseribe the 
appearance of the cloud as greatly re- 
sembling a whirlpool made by the ed- 
dy of a rapid tide, or flooden river ; 
and he , to his dying day, that 
he never saw aught in — ve a 
more ominous sppearance. The gaber- 
lansie was the frst to notice it, and 
drew the attention of the rest towards 
that point of the heavens by the fol- 
lowing peipsi and profane remark : 
© Aha, ! see what's coming yon- 
der. Yonders Patie Maxwell's ourse 
coming rowing an' reeling on ye al- 
ready ; and what will ye say an the 
curse of God be coming backing it?" 
** Gudesake, haud your tongue, ye 
profane body, ye mak me feared to hear 
e," said one. ** O, it's a strange de- 
ion to think that a Papist can hae 
ony influence wi' the Almighty; either 
to bring down his blessing or his 
curse." 


** Ye speak ye ken nae what, man," 
answered Pate ; ** ye hae learned some 
thames frae your poor cauld-rife Pro- 
testant whigs about Papists, and An- 
tichrist, and children of perdition ; rt 
it is plain to the meanest capacity, that 
ye hae nae ane spark o' the life or 
power o' religion in your whole frames, 
an’ dinna ken. either what's truth or 
what's falsehood. Ah! yonder it is 
coming, grim an’ early! Now, I hae 
called for it, an’ it is coming; let me 
see if a’ the Protestants that are of ye 
can order it back, or pray it away 
again. Down on your knees, ye dogs, 
un’ set your mou's up against it, like 
as many spiritual whig cannon, an’ 
let me see if you have influence wi’ 
Heaven to turn aside ane o the hail- 
stanes that the deils are playing at. 
chucks wi’ in yon dark chamber.’ 
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* Y wadna wonder if our dipping 
were cattit short," said one. 

* Na, but I wadna wonder if somes 
thing else were cuttit short," said Pas 
tie; ** What will ye say an some o^ 
your weazons be cuttit short. Hurraw } 
yonder it comes! Now, there will be 
sic a hurly-burly in Laverhope as new 
ver was sin’ the creation o' man.” 


The folds of Laver were situe 
ated on a gently sloping plain, in whet 
is called the forkings of a . Las 


ver burn runs to the eastward, and 
Widehope burn runs north, meeting 
the other at a tight angle, a little be- 
low the folds. It was around the head 
of this Widehope that the cloud first 


made its rance, and there its vora 
tex seemed to be —— It dew 
scended lower and lower, that tog 


with uncommon celerity, for the ele- 
ments were in a turmoil. The cloud 
laid first hold of one height, then of 
another, till at length it closed over 
and. around the pastoral group, and 
the dark hope had the appearance of : 
a huge chamber hung with sackcloth. 
Then the big clear drops of rain be- 
n to descend, on which the shep- 
gave over clipping, and covered 
the wool with blankets, then hud- 
died together below their plaids at the 
side of the fold, to eschew the speat, 
whieh they saw was going to be a ter- 
ribleone. Patie still kept undaunted- 
ly to the top of the dike, and Mr 
Adamson stood cowering at the side 
of it, with his plaid over his head, at 
a little distance from the rest. The 
hail and rain mingled, now began to 
descend in a way that had been sel- 
dom witnessed ; but it was apparent 
to them all that it was ten times worse 
up in Widehope-head to the south- 
ward.—Anon a whole volume of light- 
ning burst from the bosom of the dark4 
ness, and — through the gloom, 
dassling the eyes of every beholder > 
even old Maxwell clapped both his 
hands on his eyes for a space—a crash 
of thunder followed the flash, that 
made all the mountains chatter, and 
shook the firmament so, that the den- 
sity of the cloud was broken up ; for, 
on the instant that the thunder cea- 
sed, a rushing sound began up in 
Widehope, that soon increased to a 
loudness equal with:the thunder it- 
self, but it resembled the noise made 
by the sea in a storm. ** Mother of 
God |" exclaimed Patie Maxwell, 


G23 
* What is this? What is this? I do- 


with that he flung himself the 
dike, and fled towerd the of a ri- 
sing hillock. He knew that the sound 


ed from the descent of a tre- 
mendous water-spout; bat the rest, 
not conceiving what it was, remained 
where they were. The storm increa- 
sed every minute, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour after this retreat 
: of the Gaberlunzie, they heard him 
calling out with the most desperate 
bitterness, and when they eyed him, 
he was jumping like a madman on the 
top of the knowe, waving his bonnet, 
and screaming out, “ Run, ye deil's 
buckies! Run for your bare lives." 
One of the shepherds, jumping up on 
the dike, to see what was astir, be- 
deld the burn of — 5** coming 
down in a manner that could be com- 
to nothing but an ocean, whose 
undaries had given way, descend- 
ing into the abyss. It came with a 
cataract front more than twenty feet 
deep, as was afterwards ascertained by 
measurement, for it left sufficient 
marks wheresoever it reached, to ena- 
ble men to do this with precision. 
The shepherd called for assistance, 
flew into the fold to drive out the 
; and just as he got the foremost 
of them to take the door, the flood 
came upon the head of the fold, on 
which he threw himself over the side- 
wall, and escaped in safety, as did all 
the rest of the people. 
, Not so Mr Adamson's ewes; the 
greater part of the hirsel being invol- 
ved in this mighty current. ‘the big 
fold next the burn was levelled with 
the earth in one second. Stones, ewes, 
and sheep-house, all were carried be- 
fore it, and all seemed to bear the same 
weight. It must have been a dismal 
sight, to see so many fine onimals 
tumbling and rolling in one irresist- 
ible mass. They were strong, how- 
ever, and a numbcr of them plunged 
out, and made their escape to the east~ 
ward—a greater number were carried 
headlong down, and thrown out on the 
other side of Laver-burn, upon the 
side of a dry hill, to which they all 
escaped, some of them considerably 
maimed; but the greatest number of 
all werelost, beingoverwhelmed am 
the rubbish of the fold, and sausa 
so am the falling dikes, arid the 
torrent wheeling and boiling amongst 
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them, that wes impossible. 
The wool was totally swept away, aad 
all either lost, or so much wasted, that, 
when afterwards recovered, it was un- 
salable. 

When the flood broke first in among 


despairing sheph 
unable to do any thing, Pate began 
a-laughing with a loud and a hellish 
aw, and in that he continued to 
indulge till quite exhausted. * Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! what think ye o the auld 
beggar's curse now ? Hs, ha, ha, ba! 
I think it has been backit wi' God's 
an’ the deil’s baith. Ha, ha, ba, ha!” 
And then he mimicked the thunder 
with the most outrageous and ludi- 
crous jabberings, turning occasionally 
up to the cloud streaming with light- 
ning and hail, and i 
** Louder yet, deils! louder yet ! Kin- 
dle up your crackers, and yerk away ! 
Rap, rap, rap, .rap—-Ro-ro, xo, so— 
Whugh." 


* I daresay that body's the vera 
devil himsel in the shape o' the auld 
Papist beggar !" said one, not think- 
ing that Patie could hear at such a 
distance. 

** Na, ns, lad, I'm no the deil,” cried 
he in answer ; ** but an I wer, I wad 
let ye see a stramash. It is a sublime 
thing to be a Roman Catholic amang 
sae mony weak apostates ; but it isa 
sublimer thing still to be a deil—e 
master-spirit in a forge like yon. He, 
ha, ha, ba! Take care © your heads, 
ye war poe o E Mega 
9 the & persmith o' the 
cludd." * 

From the moment that the firat 
thunder-bolt shot from the cloud, the 
countenance of the farmer was chan- 
ged. He was manifestly alarmed in no 
ordinary degree, and when the flood 
came rushing from the dry mountains, 
and took away his sheep and his 
wool before his eyes, he became as a 
dead men, making no effurt to save his 
store, or to give directions how it 
might be done. He ran away in a 
cowering posture, as he been 
standing, and took shelter in a little 
green hollow, out of his servants’ view. 

The thunder camenigher and nigher 
to the place where the astonished 
hinds were, till at length they per- 


` ceived the bolts of flame striking the 


earth around them, in every direction ; 
at one time tearing up its bosom, and 
21 
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at another splintering the rocks. Ro- 
bin Jehaston said, that ** the thunnet 
belts” (othe country people alwaysde- 
nominate the electrical flame) ** came 
sbimmering out o' the cludd sae thick, 
that they appeared to be linkit the- 
gither, an’ fleeing in a’ directions. 
There war some o them blue, some 
9' them red, an’ some o' them like the 
colour o' the lowe of a candle. Some 
o" them diving into the earth, an’ some 
o them springing up out o' the earth 
and darting into the heaven." I cane 
not vouch for the truth of this, but I 
am sure my informer thought so, or 
he would not have said it ; and he said 
farther, that when old Maxwell saw 
it, he cried—'* Fie, tak care, cubs o' 
hell! fle, tak care! cower laigh, an' 
sit sicker, for your auld dam is aboon 
ye, an’ aneath ye, an’ a’ round about 
ye. O for a good wat nurse to spean 

e, like John Adamson’s lambs! Ha, 

a, ha!" Che lambs, it must be ob- 
served, had been turned out of the 
fold at first, and none of them perish- 
ed with their dams. 

. eu just when the m was at Ho 
height, and apparen ing the 
bounds ever witnessed in the north- 
ern climes ; when the embroiled ele~ 
ments were in the state of hottest con- 
vulsion, amd when our little pastoral 

up were every moment expecting 
the aa to be their last, behold all at 
once a lovely “ blue bore," fringed 
with downy gold, opened in the cloud 
behind, and in fite minutes after that, 
the sun Min appeared, and all was 
beauty and serenity. What a contrast 
to the scene so lately witnessed l—they. 
were like scenes of twodifferent worlds, 
or places of abode which it would be 
unmeet to contrast together. 

The greatest curiosity of the whole 
toa stranger would have been the con- 
trast between the two burns. The 
bern of Laverhope never changed its 
colour, but continued pure, limpid, 
and so shallow, that a boy might have 
stepped over it dry shod, all the while 
that the other burn was coming in up- 
on it like an ocean broken loose, and. 
carrying all before it. In mountainous 
districts, however, instancesef the same. 
kind are quite frequent in times of 
summer speats. 

There were some other circumstan- 
ces connected with this storm, at the 
— of € : — not help 

ing immoderately, forty years 
after they had taken slice ; and, dis- 

Vor. XIII. 
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mal as the ¢atastrophe turned ont t 


be, whenever they present themselve 


to my imagination, I cannot answe 
for myself doing the same to this day 
The storm coming from the south, ove 
a low-lying, wooded, and populou 
district, the whole of the crows inha 
biting it, posted away up the glen o 
Laver-hope to avoid the fire and fur 
of the storm. ‘ There were thoosand: 
o' thoosands came up by us," said Ro. 
bin, “ a’ laying thei out as they 
bad been mad. An’ then whanever thi 
bright bolt played flash through the 
darkness, ilk ane o' them made a dive 
an’ a wheel to avoid the shot. Aik 
wow ! I never saw as mony as feared 
beasts, an’ never will again. Od, air. 
I was persuaded that they thought a 
the artillery an’ a’ the musketry o’ the 
hale coontry were loosed on them, an 
that it was time for them to tak the 
fait. There were likewise several col. 
y dogs came by us in great extremi- 
ty, hingin' out their tongues, an' look- 
in' aye ower their shoulders, rínnin 
straight on they kendne where; an 
among other things, there was a black 
Highland cow: came roaring up the 
glen wi’ ber stake hanging at her neck.” 

The gush of waters soon subsiding, 
all the group, men and women, were 
soon employed in pulling out dead 
sheep from rubbish of stones, banks of 
gravel, and pools of the burn; and 
many a row of carcases was laid out, 
which at that season were of no use 
whatever, and of course utterly lost. 
But all the while that they were so 
engaged, Mr Adamson came not near 
them, at which they wondered, and 
some of them remark&l, that “ they 
thought their master was fey the day, 
mae ways than ane." 

* Ay, never mind him,” said the 
eld shepherd, ** he'll come when he 
thinks it his ain time ; he's a right sair 
humbled man the day, an' I hope by 
this time he has been brought to see 
his errors in a right light. But the 
gaberlunzie is losttoo. Ithink he be 
sandit in the yird, for I hae never seen 
bim sin' the last great crash o' thun- 
ner." 

* He'll be gane into the howe to 
wring bis duds," said Robert John- 
ston, ** or maybe to make up matters 
wilyour master. Gude sauf us, what 
a profane wretch the auld creature is! 
I didna think the muckle horned deil 
himsel could hae set up his mou to the. 


heaven, an’ braggit - blasphemed in 
4 


sic a way. He gart my heart a 
within me, and dirle as it had been 
bored wi’ red-het elsins.” 

* Oh, what can ye expect else of a 
papist ?” said the auld herd, with a 
deep sigh. *"They're a’ the deil's bairns 
ilk ane, an' a' employed in carrying on 
their father's wark. It is needless to 
expect gude branches frae sic a stoek, 
or gude fruit frae siccan branches." 

* ''here's ae wee bit text that focks 
should never lose sight o’,” said Robin, 
an’ it's this, —' Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.’ I think,” said Robin, 
when he told the story, ** I think that 
steekit their gabs !" 

The evening at length drew on; 
women had gone away home, and 
neighbouring shepherds had scattered 
here and there to look after their own 
flocks. Mr Adamson's men alone re- 
mained, lingering about the brook and 
the folds, waiting on their master. 
They had seen him go into the little 
green hollow, and they knew he was 

one to his prayers, and were unwil- 
ing to disturb him. But they at Jen 
began to think it extraordinary that 
he should continue at his prayers the 
whole afternoon. As for the A 
though acknowledged to be a man of 
strong sense and sound judgment, he 
had never been known to say prayers 
all his life, except in the way of cur- 
sing and swearing a little sometimes, 
and none of them could conjecture 
what was become of him. Some of the 
rest, as it grew late, applied to the old 
shepherd before oft mentioned, whose 
name I have forgot, but he had herded 
with Adamson twenty years—some of 
the rest, I say,"applied to him to go 
and bring their master away home, for 
that perhaps he was taken ill. 

** 0, I’m unoo laith to disturb him,” 
said the old man ; ** he sees that the 
hand o' the Lord has fa'n heavy on 
him the day, an' he's humbling him- 
sel afore him in great bitterness of spi- 
rit, I daresay. I count it a sin to brik 
in on sic devotions as thae.” 

** Na, I carena if he should lie and 
pray yonder till the morn,” said a 

oung lad, “ only I wadna like to gang 

me an’ leave him lying on the bill, 
if he should hae chanced to turn no 
weel. Sae, if nanc o’ ye will gang an’ 
bring him, or see what ails him, 4'll 
e'en gang mysel ;" and away he went, 
the rest standing still, to await the is- 


sue. 
When the lad went first to the brink 


the 
the 
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of the little slack where Adameon lay, 
he stood a few moments, as if gazing 
or €— and then turned his back 
and fled. The rest, who were standing 
watching bis motions, wondered at 
this; and they said, one to another, 
that the master was angry at him for 
disturbing him, and that he had been 
threatening the lad so rudely, that it 
had caused him to take to his heels for 
it. But what they thought most cu- 
rious, was, that the lad did not fly to- 
ward them, butstraightto the hill ; ner 
did he ever so much as cast bis to- 
ward them ; so deeply did be seem to 
be impressed with what had passed be- 
tween him and his master. Indeed, it 
rather appeared that he did not know 
what he was doing, for, after ranning 
a "e with great violence, he 
e purines and — to the 
n—alwa over 
the one hodile, oa then over the 
other. Then he stopped a cond time, 
and returned cautiously toward the 
mo where his master reclined, and all 

e while he never so much as once 
turned his eyes toward his — 
or seemed to remember that aey wae 
there. His motions were strikingly 
erratic ; for all the way, as he returned 
to the spot where his master was, he 
continued to advance by a zigzag di- 
rection, like a vessel beating up by 
— tacks i and several times he stood 

ill, as on the very point of retreating. 
At — he vanished from their sight 
in the little hollow ; and they said one 
to another, that he wes gone in to sit 
beside the master, or to pray with him, 
after all. 

It was not long, however, till the 
lad again made his appearance, shout- 
ing and waving his cap for them to 
come likewise, on which they all went 
away to him as fast as they could, in 

t amazement what could be the 
— coer — they came to the 
green hollow, a inz spectacle 
sented itself’ "There lay the body of 
cg re — 

e lightning ; and, his right s 
havin res — open, his bowels had 
gush out, and were lying beside the 

y. Theearth wasruttedand ^ 
ed close to his side, and at his feet 
there was a hole scooped out, a full 

ard in depth, and very much resem- 
ling a grave. He had been cut off in 
the act of prayer, and the body was 
still lying in the position of a msn 
praying in the field. He had been on 
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his knees, with his elbows leaning on was exceedingly angry when ahy one 
the brae, and his brow laid on hisfold- pretended to doubt — It 


ed hands ; his plaid was drawn over his 
head, and his hat below his arm ; and 
this affecting circumstance proved a 
great source of comfort to Mrs Adam- 
son , when the extremity of 
her suffering had somewhat abated. 
There was no such awful visitation 
of Providence had ever been witnessed 
or handed down to our hinds on the 


ample records of tradition, and the im- 
pression that it made, and the interest 


that it excited, were also without a pa- 
rallel. Thousands visited the spot, to 
view the devastations made by the 
flood, and the furrows formcd by the 
electrical matter ; and the smallest cir- 
cumstances were inquired into with 
she most minute curiosity: above all, 
the still and drowsy embers of super- 
stition were rekindled by it into a 
flame, than which none ever burnt 
brighter, not even in the darkest days of 


ignorance ; and by the help of 
it a theory was made out and believed, 
that for horror isabsolutely unequalled. 


But as it was credited in its fullest la- 
titude by my informant, and always 
added by him as the summary of t 
tale, I am bound to mention the cir- 
ecamstances, though far from giving 
them as authentic. 

It was asserted, and 
have been proven, that o 
well was not in the glen —— 
that day, but at a great distance in a 
different county, and that it was the 
devil who had attended the folds that 
day in his likeness. It was farther be- 
lieved by all the people at the folds, 
that it was the last explosion of the 
whole that had slain Mr Adamson, for 
they had then observed the side of the 
brae, where the little green slack was 
situated, at that time covered with a 
sheet of flame fora moment. And it 
so happened, that from that moment 
the profane gaberlunzie had been no 
more seen; and therefore they said, 
and there was the horror of the thing, 
that there was no doubt of his being 
the devil waiting for his prey, and that 
he fled away in that sheet of flame, 
carrying the soul of John Adamson 
along with him. 

I never saw old Pate Maxwell, for I 
believe he died -before 1 was born, but 
Robin Johnston said, fhat he denied 
to his dying day, having been within 
forty miles of the folds of Laverhope 
on the day of the thunder storm, and 


retended to 
Peter Max- 


was likewise reported, that at six o'clock 
afternoon a stranger had called on Mrs 
Irvine, and told her, that John Adam- 
son, and a great part of his stock, had 
been destroyed by the lightning and 
the hail. Mrs Irvine’s house was five 
miles distant from the folds, —end 
more than that, his death was not so 
much as known of by mortal man un- 
til two hours after Mrs Irvine received 
this information. It was a great con- 
vulsion of the elements, exceeding any- 
thing remembered, either for its vio- 
lence or consequences, and these mys- 
terious circumstances having been 
bruited abroad as connected with it, 
gave it a hold oh the minds of the po- 
pulace, never to be erased but by the 
erasure of existence. It fell outon the 
12th of July, 1753. . 

The death of Mr Copland of Min- 
nigess forms another era of the same 
sort in Annandale. It » if I 
mistake not, on the 18th of July, 1804, 
It was one of those days by which ali 
succeeding thunder storms have been 
estimated and compared, and from 
which they are dated, both as having 
taken place eo many years before as 
well as after. 

' Adam Copland, Esquire, of Minni- 
gess, was a gentleman esteemed by all 
who knew him. Handsome and come- 
ly in his n, and elegant in his 
manners; he was the ornament of ru- 
ral society, and the delight of his fa- 
mily and friends ; therefore his loss was 
felt as no common misfortune. As he 
occupied a pastoral farm of considera- 
ble extent, his own property, he chan- 
ced likewise to be out at his folds on 
the day above-mentioned, with hisown 
servants, and some neighbours, spean- 
ing a part of his lambs, and shearing 
a few sheep. About mid-day the thun- 
der, lightning, and hail, came on, and 
deranged their eperations entirely ; 
and, among other things, there was a 
— “an broke awa ee 
n ing in t fright, the 
continued to si on Mr C s d ad 
a shepherd of his own, named Thomas 
Scott, pursued them, and, at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile from the 
folds, they turned them, mastered 
, after some running, and were 
bringing them back er toward 
the fold, when thedreadful catastrophe 
happened. Thomas Scott was the onl 
person present, of course ; and thoug 
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he was within a few steps of him at 
the time, he could give no account of 
anything. I am well acquainted with 
Scott, and have questioned him about 
the iculars fifty times ; but he 
could not so much as tell me how he 
t back to the fold ; whether he 
bro ht the lambs with him or not ; 
how long the storm continued ; nor in- 
deed anything after the time that his 
master and he turned the lambs. That 
he remembered perfectly, but thence- 
forward his mind seemed to have be- 
come a blank. I should likewise have 
mentioned, as un instance of the same 
kind, that, on the young lad who went 
first to the body of Adamson being 
questioned why he fled from the bod 
at first, he denied that ever he fled. 
He was not conacious of having fled a 
foot, and never would have believed 
it had he not been seen by four eye- 
witnesses. The only*things of which 
Thomas Scott had any impressions 
were these: that, when the lightning 
struck his master, he aprung a great 
height into the air, much higher, he 
thought, than it was possible for any 
man to leap by his own exertion. He 
also thinks, that the place where he 
fell dead was at a considerable distance 
from that on which he was struck and 
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leaped from the ; but when I 
inquired if he j that it would be 


twenty yards or ten yards, he could 
give no answer—he could not tell. He 
only had an impression that he saw 
his waster spring into the sir, all on 
fire; and, on running up to him, he 
found him quite dead. If Soott was 


correct in this, and he being a man of 
plain good sense, truth, integrity, 
there can scarce be a reason for doubt- 


ing him, the circumstance would sr 
gue that the electric matter that slew 
Mr Copland had ismed out of the 
earth. He was speaking to Scott with 
his very last breath ; but all that the 
survivor could do, he could never re- 
member what he was saying. There 

were some melted drops ofsilverstand- . 
ing on the case of his watch, as well 
as on some of his coat-buttons ; and 
the body never stiffened like other 
corpses, but remained as le as if 
every bone had been softened to jelly. 
He was a married man, scarcely at the 
prime of life, and left a young widow 
and only son to lament his loss. On 
the spot where he fell there is now an 
obelisk erected to his memory, with a 
warning text on it, relating tothe short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life. 





LIBER AMORIS ; OR, THE NEW PYGMALION.* 


Tus little work bears, we think, 
internal evidence of being in reality 
what throughout it pretends to be,“‘No 
fiction.” It is a true and melanchol: 
history, apparently—a tale of deep 
sincere passion, of love, of agony, and 
of despair. He who writes under such 
an unexampled accumulation of woes, 
may well disarm criticism. Far from 
us and from our friends be the mood 
that could find room for merriment in 
the eontemplation of this bruised spi- 
rit—the angui sve and dis- 
x jest ove—the sadly irregular 
pulsations of this half-broken heart ! 

The — story which these pages 
unfold in all the soul-harrawing fulness 
of detail, might be analysed in a single 
sentence. Mr ——-, or (to borrow an 
initial which is frequently made use of 
in the dialogic parts of the volume) 





Mr H——, a literary character, and 
indeed an author hy profession, (as it 
would seem, ) happens to take lodgings 
in the house of Mr L— —, a trades- 
man—the name of the street is not 
mentioned. He is waited upon in his 
chamber by Miss Sarah L—, the 
daughter of his host ; falls y 
in love with her ; and is admitted to a 
species of Sos ds Igy a imacy and fa- 
miliarity, from which, (very naturally, 
we must say, ) he is led to believe that 
the young lady smiles on the passion of 
his soul. The ainguler girl, however, 
repels him with astonishing indi 

tion when he proceeds a certain length. 
H—— is entirely unable to understand 
this behaviour, but at last, his passion 
being such that nothing else can allay 
its fever, he comes to the resolution of 
going down to Scotland, and getting 
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himself divoreed from ms were, in 
order that he may have it in his power 
to make honourable proposals to Sarah 
L-——-. He does go down to Scotland 
—he does get the divorce—he returns 
to London—he throws himself at Sal- 
ly's feet, and, mirabile et miserabile 
dicis ! Sally will not have him after 
all. H —— weeps, storms, pleads, and 
threats, in vain; Sally is immovable 
—she ** has had enough of his conver- 
sation." The catastrophe is wound u 
by H—— discovering that she has 
the while preferred another lodger, one 
MrC ; that she is in the habit of 
making private assignations with the 
happy Mr C—— ; that she walks out 
with C—— in the eveni that there 
is no hope for him / He has got rid of 
one wife, but Sally will not supply the 
vacant space. He is the most forlorn 
of lovers, the most desolate of lodgers, 
and he writes the Liber Amoris, in or- 
der to sooth his own feelings, and ex- 
haust the sympathies of Cockaigne ! 
—— (Quis talia fando 
Riminidum, Trolopumve, Rotundzve hos- 
pita Mense, 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 
To be serious :—we have long wish- 
ed that some of this precious brother- 
hood would embody in a plain Eng- 
lish narrative, concerning plain English 
transactions, the ideas of their school 
concerning morality, and the plain 
household relations of society. We now 
have our wish; and it is certainly not 
the less desirably accomplished, because 
this work is not a novel, buta history; 
not a creation of mere Cockney imagi- 
nation, but a veritable transcript of the 
feelings and doings of an individual 
living LIBERAL. We shall make a few 
extracts; and leave our readers to form 
their opinion of this H —. 
` Ow — extract shall be from 
dialogues that pass between H— an 
Sally L——, during the time when 
she is in the habit of bringing up the 
tea-tray, &c. for this amiable lodger. 
The reader being reminded that Mr 
H is at this period a married man, 
and indeed that it is long before the 
divorce scheme has been thought of, 
will understand and — the 











whole strain. But it speaks for itself. 
Mr H——— addresses Sally thus at the 
top of page 22d. 


* IT. You may remember, when your 
servant Maria looked in and found you 
sitting in my lap one day, and I was a- 
fraid she might tell your mother, you said 
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* You did not care, for you had no se. 
ezets from your mother.’ "This seemed to 
me odd at the time, but Í tho 
of it, till other things brought it to my 
mind. Am I to suppose, then, that you 
are acting & part, a vile part, all this time, 
and that you come up here, and stay as 
long as I like, THAT YOU SIT ON MY 
KNEE AND PUT YOUR ARMS ROUND 
MY NECK, AND FEED ME WITH KISSES, 
AND LET ME TAKE OTHER LIBERTIES 
WITH YOU, AND THAT FOR A YEAR 
TOGETHER; and that you do all this not 
out of love, or liking, or regard, but go 
through your regular task, like some young 
witch, without one natural feeling, to shew 
your cleverness, and get a few presents out 
of me, and po down into the kitchen to 
make a fine laugh of it? There is some. 
thing monstrous in it, that I cannot be- 
lieve of you. 

** S. Sir, you have no right to harass 
my feelings in the manner you do. I 
have never made a jest of you to any one, 
but always felt and expressed the greatest 
esteem for you. You have no ground for 
complaint in my conduct ; and I cannot 
help what ‘Betsey or others do. I have 
always been consistent from the first. I 
told you my regard could amount to no 
more than friendship. 

* H. Nay, Sarah, it was more than half 
a year before I knew that there was an in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way. You 
say your regard is merely friendship, and 
that you are sorry I have ever felt any 
thing more for you. YET THE FIRST 
TIME I EVER ASKED YOU, YOU LET ME 
KISS YOU ; the first time I ever saw you, 
as you went out of the room, you turned 
full round at the door, with that inimitable 
ps with which you do every thing, and 

ed your eyes full upon me, as much as 
to say, * Is he caught ?’—that very week 
you sat upon my knee, twined your arms 
round me, caressed me with every mark of 
tenderness CONSISTENT WITH MODESTY ; and 
I HAPE NOT OOT MUCH FARTHER SINCE. 
Now, if you did all this with me, a perfect 
stranger to you, and without any particu- 
lar liking to me, must I not conclude you 
do so, as a matter of course, with every 
one ? Or, if you do not do so with others, 
it was because you took a liking to me for 
some reason or other ? 

** S. It was gratitude, sir, for different 
obligations. 

** H. If you mean by obligations the 
presents I made you, I had given you none 
the — day I came. You do not consider 
yourself obliged to every one who asks you 
for a kiss ? T á 

« S. No, sir. 

* H. I SHOULD NOT HAVE THOUGHT 
ANYTHING OP JT IN ANY ONE BUT 
You. But you seemed so reserved and 
modest, so soft, so timid, you spoke so low, 
you looked so innocent, I thought it im- 
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possible you could deceive me. siaa 
favours granted must proceed 
PURE prend No betrothed virgin ever 
gave the object of her choice kisses, caresses 
more modest or more bewitching than those 
you have given me a thousand and a thou- 
sand times. Could I have thought I should 
ever live to believe them an inhuman 
mockery of one who had the sincerest re- 
gard for you ? Do you think they will not 
now turn to rank poison in my veins, and 
kill me, soul an 
friendship, but if this is friendship, I'll 
forswear love. Ah! Sarah! it must be 
something more or less than friendship. If 
your caresses are sincere, they shew fond- 
ness ; if they are not, I must be more than 
indifferent to you. Indeed you once let 
some words drop, as if I were out of the 
question in such matters, and you could 
trifle with me with impunity. Yet you 
complain at other times that no one ever took 
such liberties with you as I have done. I 
remember once in particular your saying, 
as you went out at the door IN ANGER— 
* I had an attackment before, but that per- 
son never attempted ing of the kind.’ 
Goop Gop! How did I dwell on that 
word before, thinking it implied an attach- 
ment to me also; but you have since dis- 
claimed any such meaning. You say you 
have never professed more than esteem. 
Yet once, when you were sitting in your 
old place on my knee, — and fond- 
ly embraced, and 1 asked you if you could 
not love, you made answer, ‘ I could easily 
say so, whether I did or not; YOU SHOULD 
JUDGE BY MY ACTIONS!’ And another 
time, when you were in the same posture, 
and I reproached you with indifference, 
you replied in these words, * Do I sEEM 
INDIFFERENT ?' Was I to blame after 
this to indulge my passion for the loveliest 
of her sex ? Or what can I think ? 

* §. TAM NO PRUDE, sin!!! ! 1! 

« H. YET YOU MIGHT BE TAKEN 
FOR ONE. So your mother said, * It was 
hard if you might not indulge in a little 
levity.’ She has strange notions of levity. 
But levity, my dear, is que out of cha- 
racter in you. Your ordinary walk is as 
mony ; you come up to my table of a morn- 
ing, when you merely bring in THE TEA4- 
THINGS, as tf you were advancing to the altar. 
You move in minuet-time ; you measure 
every step, as if you were afraid of offending 
in the smallest things. 1 never hear your 
approach on the stairs, but by a sort of hush- 
ed silence. When you enter the room, the 
Graces wait on you, and Love waves round 
your person in gentle undulations, breathing 
balm into the soul / By Heaven, you are an 
angel / You look like one at this instant / 
Do I not adore youm-and have I meriied 
this return? 

* S. I have repeatedly answered that 
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persevering in your 
men,’ and had been 


firs night Mr C 
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question. ee dann eut 
of your own head, and then lay them te 
my charge. There is not a word of truth 
in your suspicions. 

* H. Did I not overhear the conversa- 
tion down-stairs last night, to which you 
were a party ? Shall I repeat it ? 

** S. I had rather not hear it ! 

* H. Or what am I to think of this story 
of THE FOOTMAN ? 

“ S. It i$ FALSE, sir, J never did ony 
thing of the sort. 

* H. Nay, when I told your mother I 
wished she wouldg *9 9% >» T 
+ e + * v . . 


(as T heard she did) she said, * Ob, there's 
nothing in that, for Sarah very often — * 
® ® . ® 


3 s 
and your doing so before com >is 
a trifling addition to the poer 

** S, I'll call my mother, sir, and she 
shall contradict you. 

‘© H. Then she'll contradict herself. 
But did not you boast you were ‘ very 
ing i resistance te goung 
* several times obliecd 
to ring the beU? Did you AE. was reg 
it ? Or did you get into these dilemmas 
that made it rigent d merely by the de. 
mureness of your looks and ways ? Or had 
nothing else passed ꝰ Or have you two cha- 
racters, one that you palm off me, 
and another, your natural one, 
resume when you get out of the room, Ške 
an actress who throws aside her artificial 
part behind the scenes? Did you not, 
when I was courting you on the staircase the 
came, beg me to 
desist, for if the new lodger heard us, Med 
take you for a light character ? Was that 
all? Were you only afraid of being taken 
for a light character ? Oh, Sarah ! 

*« S, I'll stay and hear this no longer.” 

The next dialogue after this is en- 
titled “ The Reconciliation.” H—— 
having discovered that Sally bad once 
been in love, fancies that her 
* innocent endearments" had been pro- 
duced by some casual resemblance be- 
tween his own face and that of this 
enviable and envied individual; but 
H—— was mistaken. 

"* H. But tell me, my love,—-I have 
thought of it as something that might ac- 
count for some circumstances ; that is, as 
a mere eec But tell me, was there 
not a likeness between me and your old 
lover that struck you at first sight ? Was 
there ? 

« S. No, sir, none. 

* H. Well, 1 didn't think it likely there 
should. 

* S. But there was a likeness— 





** H. To whom ? 
t S. To that little ! (looking in. 
tently on a small bronze of Buona- 


parte on the mantle-piece.) 
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«< H. What, do you mean to Buona- 
? 


** S. Yes, all but the nose was just like. 
** H. And was his figure the same? 
“s. — — 

** [I got up an ve her the image, 
vh her it gate hers by every 
right that was sacred. She refused at 
first to take so valuable a curiosity, and 
said she would keep it for me. But 
I pressed it ly, and she took it. 
She immediately came and sat down, 
and put her arm round my neck, and 
kissed me, and I said, * Is it not plain 
we are the best friends in the world, 
since we are always so to make it 
up? And then I added * How odd 
it was that the God of my idolatry 
should turn out to be like her Idol, and 
said it was no wonder that the same 

Jace which awed the world should con- 

quer the sweetest face in it!’ How 
I loved her at that moment! Is it 
possible that the wretch who writes 
this could ever have been so blest ! 
Heavenly delicious creature! Can I 
live without her ?—Oh ! no—never— 
never. 

« What is this world ? What asken men to have, 

* Now with his love, now in the cold grave, 

* Alone withouten any compagnie l’ 
Let me but see her again! She can- 
a UMS IM ere loves her as I 
"] 

It would seem as if this little inci- 
dent had at last determined Mr H —— 
to set off for Edinburgh in the hope of 
obtaining a divorce from His WIFE 
through some of the well known faci- 
lities of the Scotch law. Whether his 
wife was to divorce him, or he her, is 
not mentioned,- but we hope it is not 
very uncharitable to imagine that the 
former was the case. He reaches “ the 
Modern Athens,” and continues in 

ting dili y to 5 Ore. Dut appa- 
rently receiving but few answers bon 
that mysterious housemaid. The fol- 
lowing fragments are extracted from 
the correspondence of our romantie 
H ——, who, it will be seen, is an ac- 
tive gentleman of the , and writes 
lustily at the rate of five pounds odd 
a sheet (for the Liberal? or the Ex- 
aminer?) in the midst of his calamities. 
“ Feb. 1822. 

** — Yov will scold me for this, and ask 
me if this is keeping my promise to mind 
my work. One half of it was to think of 

- Sarah; and besides, I do not neglect my 
work either, I assure you. J regularly do 
len pages a day, which mounts up to thirty 
guincas’ worth a week, so that you aee I 
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grow rich at this rate, if I could 
keep on so : and I could keep on so, if I 
you with me to encourage me with your 
sweet smiles, and share my lot. The Ber. 
wick smacks sail twice a week, and the wind 
sits fair. When I think of the thousand 
endearing caresses that have passed between 
us, I do not wonder at the s attach- 
SAC UM (avs me to yon ( but afi sor- 
thought to have dried up my tears for 


and hear the notes of 
the thrush, that come up from a sheltered 
valley below, welcome in the spring ; but 
they do not melt my heart as they used : 
it is grown cold and dead. As you say, it 
will one day be colder.—Forgive what I 
have written above; I did not intend it: 
but you were once my little all, and I can- 
not bear the thought of having lost you for 
ever, I fear, through my own fault. Has 
ped send any letters 
ike and r 
mother (if agreeable) to aid s Mr 
Kean in Othello, and Miss Stephens in 
Love in a Village. If you will, I will write 
to Mr T —— to send tickets. Has Mr 
P —— called? I dink must sand to him 
for the picture to kiss and talk to. Kiss me, 
my — ns ! if you can never be 
mine, stil] let me be your proud and 
ra your p happy 
H.” 


In the course of his northern resi- 
— seems to read, as well as 
write ; for at page 45 we are presented 
with the following egregious drivel, as 


“ WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF 
ENDYMION ! ! | ` 


“ I want a hand to guide me, an eye to 
chefr me, a bosom to repose on} all which 
I shall never have, but shall stagger into 
my grave, old before my time, unloved and 
unlovely, unless S. L. Koopa het faith with 
me. 


« — But by her dove’s and serpent. 
shape, I think she does pot hate me; by 
her smooth forehead and her crested hair, 
I own I love her; Ang soft looks and 

ueen-like grace (which men might fall 
wn and worship) I swear to live and die 
for her !” 

Then follow various letters, address- 
ed “ to C. P., Esq." They are all full 
of jealousy. Sally has answered one of 
H——sletters, and signed herself only 
** Sir, yours, truly,” and he is mad ; 
he turns to the back of the letter, and 
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behold it is a frank, and he is sure” 
some M. P. (for he can’t decypher the 
name) has been at the bottom of the 
affair all along. He now utterly out- 
Othello's Othello. ** C. P., Esq." re- 
bukes and consoles him touching the 
M. P., and thus writeth H——: 


* My Good Friend, 

* I received your letter this morning, 
and I kiss the rod Mt only end apr oe 
sion, but gratitude. Your reproo me, 
and your defences of her, are the only 
things that save my soul from ition. 
She is my heart's idol ; and, believe me, 
those words of yours applied to the dear 
saint.—' To lip a chaste one, and suppose 
her wanton’—were balm and rapture to 
me. I have lipped her, God knows how 
often, and oh! is it even possible that she 
is chaste, and that she has bestowed her 
loved ‘ endearments’ on me (her own sweet 
word) out of true regurd ? That thought, 
out of the lowest depths of despair, would 
at any time make me strike my forehead 
against the stars. Could I but think the 
love * honest,’ I am proof against al] ha- 
zarde. She by her silence makes my dark 
hour; and you by your encouragements 
. dissipate it fer twenty-four hours. Ano- 
ther thing has brought me to life, Mrs 

is actually on her way about the di- 
vorce. Should this unpleasant business, 
(which has been so long talked of ) succeed, 
and I should become free, do you think S. L. 
will agree to change her name to 
If she will, she shall ; and to call her so to 
you, or to hear her called so by others, 
would be music to my ears, such as they 
never drank in. Do you think if she knew 
how I love her, my depressions and my al- 
titudes, my wanderings, and my constancy, 
it would not move her ? She knows it all ; 
and if she is not an incorrigible, she loves 
me, or regards me with a feeling next to 
love. I don’t believe that any woman was 
ever courted more ionately than she 
has been by me. As Rousseau said of Ma- 
dame d’ Houptot (forgive the allusion), my 
heart has found a tongue in ing to 
her, and I have talked to her the divine 
language of love. Yet she says she is ine 
sensible to it. Am I to believe her or you ? 
You—for I wish it, and wish it to mad- 
ness, now that I am like to be free, and to 
have it in my power to say to her, without 
a possibility of suspicion, * Sarah, will you 
be mine ? When I sometimes think of the 
time I first saw the sweet apparition, August 
16, 1820, and that possibly she may be my 
bride before that day two years, it makes 
me dizzy with incredible joy and love of 
her. s — 

In the midst of this correspondence 
with C. P., Esq., quite abruptly (at p. 
81,) we come upon the following : 

8 
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[ June, 
* TO EDINBURGH. 

— —-* * Stony-hearted' Edinburgh ! 
What art thou to me? The dust of tby 
streets mingles with my tears, and blinds 
me. City of palaces, or of tombs—a quar- 

» rather than the habitation of men! Ar 

ou like London, that ulous hive, 
with its aun-burnt, well-baked, bnrck-buik 
houses—its public edifices, its theatres, its 
bridges, its squares, its ladies, and its 
pomp ; its throng of wealth, its outstretch- 
ed magnitude, and its mighty heart that 
never lies still? Thy cold grey walls re- 
flect back the leaden melancholy of the 
soul The square, hard-edged, unyielding 
faces of thy inhabitants have no sym 
to impart. What is it to me that I look 
along the level line of thy tenantless streets, 
and meet, perhaps, a lawyer, like a grass- 
hopper, chirping and skipping. or the 
daughter of a Highland laird, haughty, 
fair, and freckled ? Or why should I look 
down your boasted Prince’s Street, with 
the bectle-browed Castle on one side, and 
the Calton Hill, with its proud Monu- 
ment at the farther end, and the ridgy steep 
of Salisbury Crag, cut off abruptly by 
or ag meee eh 
over , like a lioness 
cubs ? Or shall I turn to the —— 
land Hills with Cratg-Crook nestling be- 
neath them, where lives the cri- 
tics and the king of men?” &c. &c. &c. 

So then it seems H—— is a a friend 
of Mr Jeffrey's !—well, we wish Mr 
H—— much joy of the acquaintance : 
—but no—we correct oursel ves—Mr 
Jeffrey could not then have known the 
story of ** Sally in our Alley!" and Mr 
H— will not speedily nestle again 
at Craigcrook ! 

Our readers will easily pardon us 
for not quoting much from the last 

art of this “Boor or Love,” in which 

r H—, at last divorced from Mrs — 
à free man, returns to London, pro- 
poses himself to Sarah L.——-, and her 
family, and is—mzE;EcTED! One or 
two morceaus only, and we have done. 
H , upon being refused “ eren a 
kiss” by Sally, gets absolutely dis- 
tracted, stamps, raves, smashes the 
Plaster Buona into atoms, and 
'5 shrieks.” The whole house, ** lod- 

and all,” as he has it, rush in. He 
nds down stairs-—cools himself, 
however, after a while in the dark, and 
re-enters. The old tailor, or cheese- 
monger, or whatever he is, receives 
him rather queerly; H——- is now 
calm, yet in ali : he beckons old L—— 
into his chamber. 


«t When we reached my room, I request- 











ad him to be $tejed.. 1 anid, * It is true, 
sir, I have lost my peace of mind for ever, 
but at present I am quite calm and col- 
lected, and I wish to explain to you why 
I have behaved in so extravagant a way, 
and to ask for your advice and interces- 
sion.” He appeared satisfied, and I went 
on. I had no chance either of exculpating 
myself, or of probing the question to the 
bottom, but by stating the naked truth, 
amd therefore I said at once, * Sarah told 
me, sir, (and I never shall forget the way 
in which she told me, fixing her dove's 
eyes upon me, and looking a thousand ten. 
der reproaches for the loss of that 
opinion, which she held dearer than all the 
world) she told me, sir, that as you one day 
the door, which stood a-jar, you saw 
er in an attitude which a good deal startled 
you; I mean sitting in my lap, with her 
arms round my neck, and mine twined 
wound her in the fondest manner. What 
I wished to ask was, whether this was 
actually the case, or whether it was a mere 
invention of her own, js — the sense 
of my obligations to her; for I begin to 
doubt everything ?'—* Indeed, it was so ; 
and very much surprised and hurt I was to 
see it.'—* Well, then, sir, I can only say, 
that as you saw her sitting then, so she 
had been sitting for the last year and a half, 
almost every day of her life, by the hour 
together; and you may judge yourself, 
knowing what a nice modest-looking girl 
she is, whether, after having been admit- 
ted to-such intimacy with so sweet a crea- 
ture, and for so long a time, it is not 
enough to make any one frantic to be re- 
ceived by her as I have been since my re- 
turn, without any provocation given or 
cause assigned for it.” The old man an- 
swered very seriously, and, as I think, sin- 
cerely, * What you now tell me, sir, mor- 
tifies and shocks me, as much as it can do 
yourself. I had no idea such a thing was 
possible. I was much pained at what I saw; 
but I thought it an accident, and that it 
. would never again.’—‘ It was a 
constant habit ; it has happened a bundred 
times since, and a thousand before. I lived 
on her caresses as my daily food, nor can 


J live without them.’ So I told him the - 


whole story, * what conjurations, and what 
mighty magic I won his daughter with,’ 
to be anything but mine for life. Nothing 
could well exceed his astonishment and ap- 
rent mortification. * What I had said,’ 

e owned, * had left a weight upon his 


mind that he should. not easily get rid of." 


I told him, * For myself, I never could re. 
cover the blow I had received. I thought, 
however, for her own sake, she ought to 
alter her present behaviour. Her marked 
neglect and dislike, so far from juatifying, 
left her former intimacies without excuse ; 
for nothing could reconcile them to pro- 
priety, or even 4 pretence to common de- 


cency, but either love, or friendship so 


Vor. XIII. 


* 
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strong and pure: that it Gould. put.on thy 
iae of Jove. -Sbe was indy a singus 
gir. Did bhe think it right and, be. 
coming to be free with stran and 
strange to old friends?' I frankly decla. 
red, * I did not see how it was in human 
mature for any one who was not rendered 
callous to such familiarities by bestowing 
them indiscriminately on every one, to 
t the extreme af. continued indulgen- 

ces she had done to ‘me, without either 
nime M man at first, or coming to like 
him in the ond, in spite of herself. When 
my addresses had nothing, and could have 
nothing, honourable in them, she gave them 
every encouragement; when I wished to make 
them honourable, she treated them wüh the 
utmost contempt. The terms we had been 
all along on were such as if she had been 
to be my bride next day. It was only 
when I wished her actually to become so, 
to ensure her own character and my hap- 
piness, that she shrunk back with preci- 
pitation and panic-fear. There seemed to 
me something wrong in all this; a want 
both of common propriety, and, I might 
say, of natural feeling; yet, with all her 
faults, I loved her, and ever should, be- 
yond any other human being. I had drank 
in the poison of her sweetness too long 
ever to be cured of it ; and though I might 
find it to be poison in the end, it was still 
in my veins. My only ambition was to be 
p to live with her, and to die in 
er arms, Be she what she would, treat 
me how she would, I felt that my soul 
was wedded to hers; and were she a mere 
lost creature, I would try to snatch her 
from perdition, and marty her to-morrow 
if she would have me. That was the ques- 
tion-—* Would she have me, or would she 
not?’ HE SAID HE COULD NOT TELL.” 


Reader, this scene passes between 
H and the father of the young wo- 
man he wishes to make his wife ! What 
delicacy ! what manliness! what a veil 





is here rent away! what abomination . 


is disclosed! What, after this, is a 
COCKNEY and * a LIBERAL?” 
Good public, since we first took 
in hand, nothing so disgusting as this 
has ever fallen in our way. "We have 
gone thro s Because we con- 
ceived that not to do so would be a 
most serious breach of public duty in 
a journal which may trace five-sixths 
of all the vulgar abuse that has been 
heaped upon its character and conduct 
to this one single fact, that rr Has EX- 
POSED AND RUINED THE COCKNEY 
Scuoor. So long as examples were 
to be drawn from Italisnized poetas- 
terisms, and unintelligible essays, it 
might be that some should hesitate 
about adopting al! our — We 
4 


| 


now bid them farewell : we now leave 
ee ee aval, omer 
of ingle indivi 

humble in station, however limited in 
knowledge and acquirement, who has 
elevation enough to form the least no- 
tion of what * virtue,” ** honour," 
and “ manliness,” and, we may add, 
“Jove,” mean—and — enough 
to understaud a plain English story 
told in plain English. 

This book is printed for the same 
Joun Hont who is the publisher of 
The Liberal and The Examiner, and 
the brother of Leigh Hunt, the author 
of Rimini, and the “ Letters from 
Abroad.” The elegant, polite, chival- 
rous, pure, high-spirited Five-guines- 
per-sheet gentleman of the press, who 
writes this book, and tells this story, is 
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C3ane, 


——— he in the course 
of his work elegantly, kindly, and fa- 
miliarly, of ** CRAIGCROOK, WHERE 
LIVES THE FIRST OF CRITICS, AND 
THE XING OF MEN." 


ve * H » 2 
ra aec an 


1 
King of Men,” but of the British 
E arre tall dead POS he beat 


and upon the heads of those accam- 
plished reformers in ethics, religion, 


and politics, who are now enj bis 
chef-d æuvre, the scorn and loathing of 
every thing that bears the name of 
Man. Woman !—But it would be in- 
sult to go farther. 





AUTUMNAL MEDITATIONS, 


Amr the stillness of an Autumn eve, 
When, thus, the western sun his latest ray 
Pours with a crimson lustre ; and the clouds, 
Tinged with etherial glory, hang around 
In many-colour’d masses, I delight, 


With meditative step, to roam 


e fields, 


The woodland paths, and pause on rural slopes, 
From which my gaze extends o'er far, wide vales, 
And forests dim, and farms, and cottages, 

From whose low hearths the pale blue smoke ascends. 


Sacred to musing is the Autumn eve, 
And dear to tender thought. ‘The summer’s pride, 


The gorgeous fields, and flowers of eve 


tinct, 


Have mellow'd, and have wither'd. Silently, 
Across the aspect of terrestrial things, 


The chilli 
And all is 


change hath pinion’d ts wide flight, 
ter'd: a wild sickliness 


Pervades the face of nature: Evening's clouds 
Are duskier : opp. [n aky less pure: the winds 
, an 


More boisterously lou 


even the birds 


Less joyous in their soft-toned, simple songs. 


Scarcely a month hath past, since last I stood 
ep ar e then — beautiful ; 
Its long s waving with luxuriant grain ; 
Its woods in rich "ibo attired ; 
Its flowers of every hue, and perfume bland.— 


Now shaven are the plains; 


e sickle's sweep 


Hath levell'd their tall beauty ; heard no more, 
Under the still repose of even-tide, 


The sweet, sad warbling of the rea 


's voice, 


(Cong from distance recollected themes 
f his lone Celtic home, amid the hills, 
Steals on the wanderer's ear, as pensively, 


With cheek on hand, o'er moss-grown 
And, in the stillness, seems like a low dirge, 


e he leaus, 


By Nature breathed in touching melody ! 
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‘The faded woods a sallow livery wear ; 

Each leaf that quivers on the drooping j 

De, sie e ee tm 
ing, in tones t influence 

Of the decay of all things, of the pomp 

How passing! and the changes of the earth.— 


In May that fence was — with white flowers 
Of hawthorn, over-mantling every bough, 
And hiding the green beauty of the leaves :— 
In June that chesnut shot its blossom'd spires 
Of silver upward, 'mid the foliage dark, 
As if some sylvan deity had hun 
Its dim umbrageousness with votive wreaths ;— 
Over that turbid stream, from dark, moist rocks, 
Descending in wild foam, the willow hangs 
Its drooping boughs, half-leafless: pastoral flowers 
‘Withering decline their languid heads: the haw, 
Food for the small birds, 'mid the brumal dearth, 
In redness decorates the yellowing hedge ; 
The orange hipp o'ertops the eglantine ; 
And from the ble’s lithe, and prickly boughs, 
The wild rasp hangs in juicy ripeness black. 

It is a lone and melancholy scene 
Of sickness, stillness, and forlorn decay ! 
A natural sermon to the heart of man, 
A beautiful memento of the grave !— 
Lo! as I pass, from off the tall scathed ash 
The raven startled, takes to flight, and wings 
Its lonely way to the mid wood ; more deep 
Eve's shadows fall, till the green hills become 
Blue, and o'ermantled with a hazy tinct. 
The spaniel from my foot starts forth, as if 
Some sound had lured him, and, with fore-paws placed 


, With raised ears, 


Shot st far distance, ‘mid the wither'd gorse.— 
Over the rutted road the empty wane 
Homewards is driven ; and, at far intervals, 
Towards yon low village, wends, the husbandman, 
Slow sauntering by :— With a wild, wailing shriek, 
Hestd from above, the white-mew, with slow wing, 
On Eigh, by wil to the sea-shore, and is met 

» by wild-geese 
Feri » flying wedge-wize, and drawn up 
In regular files, as if for marshall'd war. 


` Have sombred all their tints of greenery, 
In solitude to ponder o'er the 
Of childhood, and of boyhood, and of youth, 
And all the magic of departed years !— 
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To conjure up the bright Blysian dreems 

That hovered round, and cheated the warm heart, 

(As in Arabia's central plains, the sands, 

Like waters gleam, mocking the pilgrim’s eye ;) 

To see again the faces that around 

Life's path then throng'd, in sunny joyfuiness, 

And now are scatter'd o'er the wide round world, 

Or, slumbering in the silence of the grave, 

Are to its murmurs deaf, its praises lost ;— 

Well it accords, then, in & fond review, 

To summon forth the heart's long-banieh’d loves, 

The young affections that decoy'd the sonl,— 
Beauty's warm cheek, and Friendship's laughing eye : 
In fond review to dwell upon the scenes 

Where we have been most — this vale 

We roam’d, when summer holidays set free 

Our steps, long check'd ; wondering at flowers and bloom, 
The green leaves, and the linnet's song ; the stream, 
The moss-clad ruin, the en SUE fosse, 

The abbey's danky vaults, the ivied graves, 

The blue skies, the deep glen, and pastoral hills, — 
hac. i everything, and pleased with all. 
Through that copse did we stray, with cautious hands, 
Dividing the thick boughs, and searching keen 

The finches’ mossy nest, with speckled eggs, 

How beautiful they seem’d ! or callow young, 
Stretching their plumeless necks with frequent chirp :— 
Upon that rocky ledge, adown these banks, . 
Where the thick hazels overareh the stream, 

And water-lilies blow, we sought to lure, 

With imitated fly, the darting trout 

From the bright wave, or, tired with lack-success, 
Laid on the sward the rod and wicker creel,- 

And sought out some amusement, less austere. 


Nor are the drear looks of the waning months 
Adverse to thought less selfish—the tall pile, 
Whose roof is matted o'er with withering flowers, 
In its stern solitude, proclaims the lapse 
Of years, the wrecks of man, the changes dire, 
Which Time effects, and his dark servant Death ! 
Yea ! all must change; unceasing, though unseen, 
The enemy is working ; nought can stay 
His progress ; strength is weak, and prayers are vain. 


"Tis not in spring, in summer, in the sup, 
The cloudless sky, and the reposing storm, 
The soul can glean such lessons ; these awake 
Thoughts of light interest, vacant joyfulness, 
Fantastic visions; but the dim aspect . 
Of all earth's beauties fading, —the hoarse winds, 
The heavy clouds, and the unsheltered fields— 
Calls to their silent home the wandering thoughts ; 
Hushes unruly passion ; quenches pride ; 
And, in a still voice, whispers to the heart, 
" for thy departure is at hand |” R 


[ June, 
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KLINGEMANN’S FAUST. 


Ir might be supposed, that enough 
had been written on the of Faust, 
whether considered in his ter of 


a learned professor and necromancer, 
or in that of a poor and unfortunate 
artisan. The Germans of course think 
otherwise. With them, a subject seems 
never to be looked upon as usé, or ex- 
hausted. They do not forget in. this 
respect, the tions afforded by 
that which Coleridge calls, the poetry 
of nature. Not more different are the 
influences which the cold light of a 
wintry snow-storm, contrasted with 
the first return of warm skies, and 
west winds in May, throw upon the 
self-same landscape, than the various 
nuances, (les nuances diverses, ) the sha- 
dowings of feeling and imagination, 
to which the same ground-work gives 
rise in different minds, or even in.the 
identical mind, at different periods o£ 
life. 

But setting aside these obvious re» 
marks, Klingemann's Faust should not 
be left unnoticed, even if it were for 
no other reason, than that his produc- 
tion is in some ts even more 
truly German, and therefore, to Eng- 
lish readers, more novel in its charac- 
ter, than that of Goethe. Not only has 
the author chosen a subjeet which 
might elsewhere have been considered 
exhausted ; but he has even as it were 
rax, clos create additional difficulties 
for himself, by divesting it of those 
more dignified attributes which Faust's 
character as a learned profesaor, and in 
circumstances raised above the com- 
mon cares of this life, might have be- 
stowed. For the commencement of his 
ply at least, he has exhibited the real 


and misfortunes of John Faust, . 


(or Foote, for the best historians look 
on him. as of English extraction,) a 
disappointed artisan of Mainz, whose 
poverty (however unsuited this may 
seem for dramatic poetry.) forms et 
first the leading source of tragic inte- 
rest. Moreover, he has, as if intention- 
ally, debarred himself the use of much 
fine imagery, with which the beautiful 
and romantic country. an the banks of 
the Rhine and Maine might have sup- 
plied him, and his dialogue has reject- 
ed all adventitious ornaments of lan- 
guage, as much as Mr Wordsworth has 


done in the least adorned and least 
imaginative of his Lyrical Ballads. 

In what then, it may be asked, cone 
sist the positive merits of Mr Klinge- 
mann, since these are but negative ? 
To which we answer, that in spite of 
such peculiarities, he has formed a 
work highly dzamatic, —that is, admi- 
rably suited for the (German) Theatre, 
insomuch that we do not know an 
production evineing mere of what is 
technically called stage effect. The soe- 
PATO EO a striking 
as of any mere pantomimic spec- 
tacle. There is an overpowering h 
of supernatural incident and na 
emotion, by which the audience are so 
— carried away, that they 
may well be supposed to lose the power 
of minute critieism ;—and let it be re- 
membered by the bye, that to a period 
in this eountry, about two hundred 
years ago, when iniagination wasawake, 
and criticism slumb we: are in- 
debted for the best, and, comparatively 
spedki nds theenly dramatic productions 


we can bosat the pesscasion. 

— rx conflicts of by del after 
es possessed emonic 
influences, are ‘a many places marked 
by a sublimity, which rightly disdains 
petty artifices of stylé; and the 
—Á— $ — —— — 
and the hum iety timidity of 
Katha and of Diether, the Blind old 
man (her father-in-law), is extremely 
well sustained. In the character of 
Katha, the author has for once gained 
a van ground over Goéthe (we do 
not forget of whom we ) which 
advantage, however, his inferiority in 
poetic power, hes prevented him from 
turning to sufficient aceount. Goethe’s 
Margaret falls like Katha, a victim to 
that inferndl agency to which Faust is 
subjected ; but Margaret knows not 
her heartless betrayer until the days 
of his innocence are alread 
Katha, on the contrary, (w 
young and beautiful) has Hved for se- 
veral years as the wife of Faust, in a 
state of happiness — aire —— 
erty not : jeves 
fim to be possessed of every talent md 
every virtue. The anguish, therefore, 
of hér first doubts and fears—her hor- 
ror on the final dissovery, how com- 


be 
Ea also 


050 a 
pletely that being, in whom were wrspt 
Pp all her earthly afibetions, has be- 


come changed, alienated, and 
—her yet unconquerable love—these 
afford sources of tragic interest, which 
might have given rise to the most 
heart-rending effusions. ps n — 
opportunity, by any means, lost r 
Kngemarn ; Suy he trusts more, on 
this occasion, to stage effect and action, 
than to poetic dialogue. 

The first ecene of Act First is written 
in the author's lowest style. We shall 
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Cene, 
therefore quote from it a few 
lines. After a solemn y,a 
distant clock is heard strike 
eleven ; the curtain rises and di 
Faust's work-room or study, furnished 
with the strange and frightful 


accen e ibit A occult 
sophy, and dimly lighted a 
whi Katha sets on the 


scribes the different objects in the 
room. 


Dieth. Here breathes a damp and subterraneous air, 
And from the vaulted roof our steps sqund double. 
Katha. "Tis here, indeed a — doubtfal place, 
For dead men’s bones are ranged along the walls; 
And all around are objects, that, in sooth, 
One may not without shuddering fear behold. 


(Looking at a skeleton.) 


Huh ! What a hideous counterfeit of man, 

When thus his earthly beauty turns to dust? 

How grinningly he looks out now on life ?— 
JDieth. 


What is it, daughter ? 


"Tis a skeleton! 


Ka. 
Protect us Heaven ! life is indeed so dear, 


So sweet and friendly, even when cares 
thought to die ! 


Oh father, 'tis a fi 


us lo 


Yet every one must bear about concealed, 


Even su 


a form and such a spectral head, 


= his appointed time !— 
Diet "Tis now eleven ; 


Nurse not these frightful dreams, good daughter, Katha, 
But lead me straight to bed. Thy husband now - 


Will not return. 
Ka. 


Yet, for a space, dear father, 


Let us remain here. Even though he himeelf 
Be absent, yet so much is here around, 

That he hath ofttimes touch'd, and that he loves, 
Methinks, even in this dim and silent vault, 


1 still am nearer to bim !— 


How deeply I 


Diet. Faithful Katha !— 
Ka. Oh could I but in fitting words express, 
do love him in my heart ! 


But love in truth lies far too deep for words, 
And therefore even to him is unrevealed : 


I have no gifts of eloquence. 


(Guides the old man's hand to a chair.) 
Here, father, 


Are placed his desk and chair, where many a night, 
Toilsome and lonely, he doth meditate 


On m them 
— 


Ka. 


es J 
God grant that these 


Nay, father, this at least is good ; 
— — art, vhereby 


; aS Faust 
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Shuddering.) Oh, father, 


Ka.—( 
Scare me not thus. 


y Faust is 


good and pious. 


Dieth. By nature—ay ! Yet now, he nourishes 
Too much of pride,—self-confidence,—ambition,— 


Snares of our watchful enemy !— 


Thou Satan !— 


Ka.—( Terrified. }— Mercy, Heaven !— 


— ( Crosses himeel.) 


Whence was the noise? - 


Ka. The tempest drove against the window panes— 


They rung and rattled. 


And ’tis the blessed book of holy writ, — 
Whereon Faust proves and glorifies his art ; 
And this he now lays at the Emperor's feet. 
Oh, father, it must bring on us a blessing, 


And all the lingeri 


For never more op 
And though with 


sorrows put to flight, . 
That long have nestled in these 
Hereon has Faust himself now p 
ive were our wants, , 
care I still have ruled, 


loomy walls ! 
his hopes, 


No longer will our slender stores suffice. 
Dieth. There 'tia! the fiend disorder dwells in him. 
Ka. Nay, do not thus accuse him. Much indeed 


Was lost in study, profitless till now ; 
And all that he left, was on this art 
-—But at last this will reward us, 


So Faust believes. 


There are seven pages more of this 
dialogue, in which are described the 
different inventions or branches of oc- 
cult study in which Faust had been 
employed. There is a “ fire-tube for 
the new-invented powder of Bertrand 
Schwarts,”—a celestial globe—ae vast 


book of magical characters, with an 


iron chein and lock, a phial marked h 


ee oe On all these thi 
simple-minded Katha and 


blind old man converse with increa- 
sing wonder and affright. There are 
then five pages, in which Wagner, a 
pupil of Faust, makes his a ce 
to assist in the discussion of the same 
mysteries. In the third scene, Faust 
himself enters, in a travelling-dress, 
with a large book (the Bible) under 
is arm. His looks aree and 
gloomy, and he mutters in a deep bro- 
ken voice— 


Faust. Then, here I am once more! So take me—home ! 


t. 
Wherefore ? 


Ka. 
For thy sake hath fo 
He greets his father not. - 


Faust. (Snappishly.) I greet you. 
God save you, these were better words. 


canst: (As before.) 


i 
Dieth. Hear’st thou, Katha? 


Ka. (Garessingly.) 
_ Thou staid’st so 


away-— 
Faust. (Coldly.) 


Even Father Diether 
ne his rest. 


And now 


Nay, 


Well, then, 


Dearest Faust, 
Inspruck is distant. 
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Ka. Hast thou not even one look fot thy poor Katha ? 
Faust. Leave me, I will go sleep! | 
Ka. Good heavens, how wild! (Much agitated.) 
How little dream'd I that our meeting now 
Would be like this ! 
Faust. My dreams were different too ! 
Hear'st thou my horses snort, wherewith I promised 


X would e cabantiy conc Deme e 
Wagn. We hear the storm without ; horses it seems not. 
Faust. (Laughing wildly.) The storm! ha! ha! Thou guesses: 
shrewdly, friend ! - 
The storm, 'tis true, has borne me onward hither, 
The horses yet are far behind. Somehow, 
I still have kept before them, with the bóok 
So in mine arms, all the long road from Inspruck. 
Dieth. (Shuddering.) How changed is now his voice! 
Faust. The necklace too, 
The golden chain, that, for thy Sunday's dress, : 
I vow'd to bring thee, —(truly, I, mc t, 
Had earn'd it by my labours on His word,)  ' 
'That in the church the gold chain might adorn thee— 
( Pauses, and throws down copper coins.) 
There hast thou, now, even my last kreusera, wife ! 
String up these copper coins upon a thread, 
And hang them round thy neck,—despise them not, — 
For they are all that Faust has left of fortune ! 
Ka. Thy hopes then, and thy plans, have failed ? 
Faust. l Ay, failed, 
Doubly and trebly. Now, the Emperor Max 
Drains his exchequer for the Turkish wars, - 
While Arts and Sciences are thrust aside, 
Like sterveling atthe gate. For me, 
With mine invention here of printed books 
I rank amid the hereties. The monks 
Scream loudly from their dark conventual cells, 
That I am pilfering from their greedy mouths 
The wine that they by writing else had earn’d ; 
Nay more, by printing, will be taught 
— and know the * — 
a. (Clinging to hom. Oh, roll not thus 
So wildly thy dark eyes. 
Faust. So have I then 
My fortune wasted, worn my frame with toil, 
All but to reap ingratitude and hatred ! ` 
Learning me first of my reward, * 
Leaving me Doubt instead of Truth ; 
And then the inventive arts, through them am I 
Changed to a beggar and an heretic! 
That which I boldly for the after world 
_ By labour won, full early will be paid 
By famine and reproach. Nay, heaven itself— 
( Throws the book violently down.) 
Ha, there defiance ! 


(The storm is heard like thunder through the vault.) 
Ka. ( Loudly and terrified.) Faust, what haat thou done? 
Faust. (Wildly and vehemently.) Yet, there are orHEn Powers ! 
Dieth. What means the noise? 
Wagn. The tempest, like a thunder-clap, has shook 


The tottering house. 

Ka. Woe! ’twas the holy book 
Which thou hast thrown aside. This brings on thee 
Misfortune. 

15 
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a Diet. (Angrily, ,and rushing towards Faust.) Wretch ! what would’st 
ou 
Ka. (Interposing.) Nay, be calm— 
He — not wee ps did 
“Twas horrible! 


Wag 

Ka. 1. (Taking Faust's arm.) Of that sin will I pray to Heaven for thy 
Fo arr nly.) Ay, 1 ig 

Faust. (Sternly.) Ay, let women say their prayers— 
But man can threaten an and defy ! j 


a. 
Blaspheme not—O beware! 
Faust. (Continuing. ) Can speak in rage— 
In thunder '— 
Fa (“ea des qu PENES ) Away! t 
aust. sting her vi m.) Away !—retire 
Dieth. Leavy og = Paved 4 
Ka. (Distractedly. ) Oh, what an hour is this! 


Wagn. Mark you the storm ?— 

Dieth. Even like the day of doom. 

Faust. ( Continuing.) And if to him 
Both Heaven and Earth are faithless, then, wiru HELL 
UNITED, LET HIM VENTURE AGAINET BOTH ! 


Woe, woe !— 


He now rushes out, and the rest follow, striving to recall — The fourth 
scene presents, on the right hand side, a church-yard, with a l, whose 
old — vindows are illuminated. From within is heard a ur oral song 
of Mon 


Anthem. *t Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum," &c. 
Faust. What mean these mournful notes at midnight hour? 
(Sees the chapel.) 
Ay, so !—This is the church-yard of St Clarens. 
herefore, then, did I not avoid the church ?— 
Was there no other road unto the forest ? — 
Anthem. —— .) “ Mors ae et Natura, 
t Creatura,” & 
Faust. Th y sing there now, their — for the dead,— 
loo a midnight work—like mine! (Shuddering. ) 
What w wW round me here?—Hush !—was it not 
The echo even of mine own voice, that lowly 
Came back to me from the sepulchral cells ? 
Ha !—Death is Death—Then wherefore should the dead 
Thus in their gloomy dwellings with me hold 
Communion audible ?—Too early ‘tis, 
Ye ghostly brethren, with your — shaven crowns, 
To claim Faust as a er—-Nor to please 
You nor the world, shall he by famine die! 
Too boldly have I striven, too nobly toil'd, 
To join yet in your rattling dances there ! 
With strength unbroken, dauntless here I stand, 
pës Life, with all its joys, will force to serve me— 
Ay, » force—(violently)—for Power is mine—and, in my heart, 
Will, too, yet is free 
(Steps onward towards the lef? side, but suddenly starts back.) 
Yet, for THE FUTURE— 
In after times, if I must come to you? 
You grin upon me—Is there, then, a future— 
. A life — d your our lifeless dwellings here? 
ave I had counsel wiser far 
Vor. XIII. 4M 
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Than that of you, shaven heads in dusky cells. ` 
The fortresses of knowledge have I ta'en 
By storm, and yet no other booty gained 
the dead answer—NoTHING ! ( More violently.) 
: i Therefore now, 

Another gate for mo shall burst asunder ; 
And if I am not heard in realms above, 
The powers beneath shall tremble and obey ! 

Anthem. (As before.) ** Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 

Quem patronum rogaturus,” 
Faust. (Starting back.) What means that summons ?— Wherefore 
comes it now! 

Could you not bury, then, your dead in peace, 
Nor scare us thus with your admonishment? (Sinks info reflection.) 
Truly, there was a time, —I do remember, — 
When tones like these spoke sweetly to my heart ! 
Oh, beauteous vision of my youthful years ! 
Oh, blessed creed of innocence I—' These now 
Are gone, and will no more to me return ! 
Here was my play-ground in St Clarens’ church-yard— 
My mother's grave was here, arid I did change it 
To a flower-garden—whence, as there outsprung 
A spotless lily, ‘twas, methought, a gleam 
Of splendour from her pure and sainted soul. (Much moved.) 
My mother rests there too I— 


Hereupon a Stranger enters, rolled in a black mantle, and the light in tbe 
ehapel is extinguished. The stranger, who ** looks like an uncertain 
in the night," approaches somewhat nearer. 

Faust. Who comes there ? 
pone nightly wanderer from the swarthy train 

f mourners. ( Thunder.) 

"Tis not so !—Ha, what speaks now 
So wildly to my soul? Words hear I not, 
Yet there are thoughts, which glowing, —like Revenge, — 
Meet inwardly mine own. ( Trembling.) — 
e frightful Power 


The Stranger points to the left.) 
A Ns lies the Spaar — 

Ha, wherefore doth my hair thus bristling rise, 
And these cold drops cling to my brows?— Who art thou ? ( Thunder.) 
Within my heart again that unknown voice ?— 
More wildly too?—T'he voice of Rage—of Vengeance !— 
Lust of Revenge, like fire, burns in my soul. . 
Deceived by Heaven and Earth, I would rush on, 
Through life, even like'a tempest,—there exhaust 
The stores of Hatred that my wrongs implanted ; 
And when appeased, would like a monarch rule 
The world, and quaff full cups of Joy. Down, down 
With those weak barriers,—rules conventional, 
‘That here restrain us! Amply do I feel 
The rights on me bestow'd ; and what the will 
Suggests, I lack not strength to perpetrate. ` 


(The Stranger laughs scornfully.) 


Js near me! 





— — wild and mountainous district, not far from Frankfort on the 
aine. 
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What means this m ? Off with thy disguise 
Reveal thyself, all frightíul as thou art; F 
For I am Faust, th ail hap — 
Lic tring. ints to the left side: 

Too early, s ? Ha, deceitful shadow, * 
Thou fear'st not then my power ?—The word is mine, 
And were it but pronounced, then liest thou captive 
Beneath my feet. From pole to pole my nod 
Could drive thee on to labour in — 
Come forth then, from the clouds that wrap thee up ; 
Į am a man, to meet and dare thy worst, 
And will behold thee ! NC up to kim.) 

(The S etches out his — 

The Stranger stretches out hts arm. Thunder. He points agai 
to the left. = 


It is too much !— 
Spectre, lead on then—I defy thee! On !— 
In the dark forest, ere the day hath dawn'd, | ' 
Shalt thou be trembling, slave, before thy master ! [ Ezeunt. 


In the next scene, Katha, Diether, and Wagner a4 ted in search of Faust. 
His fate is made known only by dark indications. It lightens, and they per- 
ceive in the momentary gleam two shapes moving on towards the Spessar 
Wood. Wagner declares that he is protected by an especial spell against all 
wer of the Evil One, and rushes out alone in pursuit of Faust. Soon after, 
owever, he is obliged to return, being driven back by the thunder and light- 
ning, by which, too, the church is set on fire. Fausts voice is heard at a dis- 
tance calling out, ** Woe! Woe!" Katha stretches out her arm, imploring aid, 
and faints. His voice is heard again, calling, ** Woe! Woe!” (an exclamation 
betokening, in German, rather bodily pain than terror or grief, ) and the drop- 
scene falls. | 


The — Aet — the — Sr Faust enters from the 
back ground, magnificently drest, and spea wing soliloquy, which, 
we think, affords a fair necktie of the author’s poetical powers. ne 


Faust. Receive me then, ye wild and rocky cliffs— 
Receive me, with my discontent—my rage ! 
Here, in your stormy regions, mid the clouds, 
I feel restored —here voices rise again, 
Congenial te the chords in mine own heart, — 
That to mine inward wrath, in wrath d. 
Who am I now ?— Have I then resch'd the goal, 
By these untamed emotions yet consumed?  , 
When Freedom and when Power to me were given, 
Then did I rush out into life—and there 
Sought vengeance—would have crush’d the world, with all 
Its grovelling hated habitants. But even, 
As I did poise the threatening thunder-bolt, 
Then mortals seem’d too poor and pitiful 
For wrath like mine,—and my raised — sank.— 
Then forth I storm'd through varied life anew,— 
Sought luxury,—plessure,—drain d from brimming cups 
The fiery spirit of the grape,—and dream'd 
That I was changed into a king—a god l— 
Yet when the vaporous phantasm was dispell'd, 
Once more I found myself what I had been /— 
Of all my promised ity beguiled, 
I was the old man still !—Ha, was it for this, 
That I renounced my hopes of better life ?— 


~ 
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For this that I did barter mine own soul, 
And weal eternal ?-— 
Here is yet the wound 
On this left arm,—it heals not—whence was drawn 
My heart's blood to subscribe the bond, wherewith 
Hell's Ruler doth secure his rights. Yet truly, 
I can defy him etill,—can laugh at him !— 
Four MORTAL SIN8,—so runs the contract—then, 
And not till then, am I by him subdued. 
Thus on the Bond, I sternly can defy him !— 
Yet for a life so stale,—so common-place,— 
It gnaws me at the heart, to think that I 
Even gave him but the Hope, that he might triumph ! 
I would have — glowing fierce delight,— | 
Yet never shoul in pip pall and fade !— 
In Luxury’s arms, if to her kisses sweet 
Endurance not is given, I would pass by, 
And scorn her invitation. 
[Music of the Swiss herdsmen from a distance-—A pause. } 
Now the storm . 
Is hush’d again, The silvery music sounds ; 
The homeward shepherd pipes his evening song. 
How softly speak those tones unto the heart,— 
Whence anger now departs ;—how longingly, 
How gladly would my spirit float with them 
To distant regions, where the sun goes down ;— 
There in yon dazzling flood of splendour bathe, 
Whose red waves gieam refi on the sky !— 
The notes sound on.—How lightly through the woods 
The nightingale is hastening to his love, 
And sweetly greets her on the distant hills !— 
"Tis but where heart confiding shares with heart, | 
That joy, as in a mirror, gives back joy.— 
Ha! Thus it is that Life's enjoyments too, 
Ee fleeting, gain ul ies 
By love united, inter e glow 
OF soul with soul. 








(Music ceases.) ! 
"Tis gone I—But where is then 
The heart, —the soul with whom I might unite ?-— 
‘Who is mine earthly friend ?—The spectral shape ?— 
‘The Frenp ?—To him am I allied,—and if 
My spirit wing'd its upward flight for Heaven, 
Even then, from Hell's black mirror,—from the abyss, 
*T would be reflected !— 
Music begins again. 
Oh, too beauteous dream, ) 
As thou didst onee appear, kind faithfal Katha ! 
By these mild kindred tones once more awoke, 
T 1 form on memory steals,—in every look, 
And gesture beams devotion's light. ith thee, 
Oh might I dwell once mere, self-reconeiled, 
Even in our narrow humble home ;—with thee, 


Faithful and simple-hearted ae thyeelf, 
Share the pure treasures of thy pious soul !— 


To this succeeds a striking scene, in which atural there 
is a cave in the back ground, inhabited by deed) he joones yt aa 
his absent wife to appear before him, employed, as she — to be at that 
moment, in prayer. But we shall endeavour to trenslate the passage.— 
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` Faust. Paint to me then, l l 
Even on the etherial mirror of the air, 

My pious wife, who tarries now at home !— 
Give to her words end actions wings. Unite 
Together those whom wide space separates. 
O'er hill and dale waft hitherward to me 

Her thoughts in changeless love. Annihilate 
The waste domains of Distance, and once more 
Let me on the sweet contemplation rest, 

Of her calm sinless life ! 


Hereupon there is heard a loud clap of thunder, then slow church-music. 
Xm the — of the cave, through a transparent veil, the form of Katha 
is seen kneeling in prayer. Faust also kneels. 


Faust. For me! for me !— 
Oh that my prayer with hers might now ascend 
To Heaven, where yonder le radiance gleams— 
There—(confused.) Ha !—damned—are the fiery gates of Hell !— 
Oh, listen !—never can I thither go !— 
Ave !—What voices answer me, —** Despar !"— 
Then shall I mount yon heavenward towering cliffs, — 
I'll climb aloft, —rush like the tempest down !— 
Ha, spectre! Fiend! Why thus — my words, 
And change my prayers to curses  —No, I cannot,— 
I cannot pray, if I am near to thee. 
And, therefore, never, never more can pray ! 
Thenceforward, — me closed are Mercy’s gates ; 
And, even if angels wept for me in Heaven, 
No more would they be open’d.—_ 
(Addressing the Apparition) . 
Kneel not then ! 
Pray not for me,—"'tis all in vain | To Heaven 
Thou canst not raise me up. Yet let us here 
Enjoy the joys of earth ;—partske with me 
The flery raptures of my soul, when ali 
'The gifts of pleasure fully have enrich'd it! 
( Hastens with open arms to the , but it vanishes.— Thunder.) 
"Twas but a phantom, that in air dissolves, - 
No real form that warmly to my breast, 
In this wild storm of passion I could press, 
And thereby feel its beatings doubly vibrate.— 
Away then from this desert solitude !— 
Insensate, cold, and reckless are these cliffs, — 
Reckless the storm drives o’er my head. In vain 
For me the sun arises or descends ;— 
Vainly the birds renew their amorous songs, 
Or Nature in the pomp of summer blooms ;— 
I'll have a loving heart to glow with mine l— 
(Calling wildly into the cave.) 
Up,—From thy night, —arise ! 
. ( He is answered by a hollow voice.) 
Speed with lightning’s swiftness forth, 
To my poor dwelling in the north ;— 
Wend thy path on gleams of light ;— 
Say that I come home to night !— 
Voice. "Tis done ! 


In a short dialogue with the devil selfshallbedirectlytransported thither. 
which ensues, he desires that hishouse, Hereupon he retires, and is borne, 
previous to his return, shall be filled away in a clap of thunder. In the 
with rich presents, and that he hime next scene, we again find ourselves in 


the house of Faust, which is now in 
the old Gothic fashion, handsomely 
fitted up. Among other new objects, 
there is on the wall a female portrait. 
Katha, who is now richly drest, with 


a gold chain round her neck, describes 


to Diether a vision, in which she had 
been carried away amid wild rocky 
mountains, and had heard her hus- 
bands voice. She was then at pray- 
ers in St Mary’s Church, and on her 


Ka. How 


How new and state 
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return from thence, had — — 

a strange messenger, w iver 
her a letter from Faust, enclosing pre- 
sents, and announcing his return, &c. 
Diether's observations and suspicions 
as to a story which Faust has invent- 
ed to account for his newly got wealth, 
are highly effective. Suddenly their 
discussion of these incidents is inter- 
rupted by Katha's remarks on the ap- 
pearance of the room. 


— in this house has all been changed !— 
y now is all around us !— 


Faust must have gain'd some rich and noble friend. 


(Sees the portrait.) 


But here—a picture, —Ah, how beautiful I— 
How wondrous,—terrible, —what smiles, —and yet, 


SI scornful, wicked !— Heaven, 
e 


these —they j 


y pierce like daggers. How they follow me !— 
Hah, how they glide, and aim at me !—Help,—help !— 


They wound me to the heart.— 


We have not time to extract the rest of this scene with the picture, nor 
even to analyze two other very effective scenes immediately succeeding the re- 


turn of Faust, but must proceed at once to the following di 


e, in the course 


of which Faust is left, for the first time after his return, with Katha alone. 


Ka. ( Returning.) Faust! what hast thou done? 
Faust. 'Y'he old man vexes me.— 

In anger, I'm not master of my words. 
Ka. Thou art so wild and stern !— 


Faust. 


Wherefore did he 


Not leave me but the joys of our a meeting? 


So fervently was I attracted hi 


I saw thee, Katha, all that I had dream'd,— 
And, with the tempest’s haste, I flew to greet thee! 
Yet all is cold and heartless here as ever. 
Ka. Would’st thou reproach him for paternal fears ? 
Faust. Dotage of age l—I have for it no patience— 
Years make him now a child again. 


Wagn. 
Is ill, I must attend him. 


Ka. (Taking his arm.) Dearest husbend—— 


if he 


(Wagner goes out.) 


Faust. (Putting her hand on his breast.) Here, the heart beats and 


burns |— 
Ka. "Tis wild, indeed, 
In feverish rage! 


Faust. (Vehemently.) Give me, then, fire for fire ! 


Ka. Thou chill’st me with affrigh 


Faust. 
A heart that feels like mine. 


t. 
I but demand 


I would not be 


For this life left alone, nor speak for ever 
To a dead echo. Only grant a soul 
That burns to mine responsive, and henceforth 


I shall be mild and pions! 


Ka. (Anziouslg.) Dearest Faust !— 


Ton (Timidly.) Then all might yet end well ! 

a. 

Thy looks are wild and frightful ! ° 
18 


Ob, list to me! 
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Faust... (Vehement(y.) If, indeed, 
He threw me, with this fierce and fiery heart, 
Into a desert waste, of nurture void, 
Where nought mine inward hunger did appease, 
Then might I curse the hour that gave me birth ! 
Ka. Despair not !—There is yet one place of refuge. 
Faust. What then? 
Ka. (Entreatingly.) Go with me to the House of God !— 
It is so long now since thou hast confessed-— 
Faust. No more of that ! 
Ka. Nay, do not so repulse me! 
Remember yet the sweet and tranquil hours, 
When, hand in hand, we to the altar went— 
Together did to Heaven our guilt confess, 
Together, did from Heaven obtain a blessing ! 
Go with me, then—thy sufferings will be heal'd ! 
Faust. ( Wildly.) No, no! 
Ka. (Shuddering.) Almighty Powers '—thy left hand bleeds ! 
Faust. That is—(Staring on the wound.) Ay—so! . 
Ka. (Fea uly.) How hast thou thus been wounded ? 
t 


The gash fi righi across the line of life. 
Faust. (Laughing wildly.) Ha! ha! 
Ka. It bleeds even more !— 
Faust. 


"Tis an old hurt— 
When anger moves me, then the blood flows thus. 
'Thence am I calm'd. 
d. It is, too, thy left hand— 
Comes from the heart—"Tis heart's blood ! 
Faust. Well—what then ? 


Ka. (Monotonously, in the manner of one repeating a legendary tale.) 
<< There was a Graf, that to a gloom 


wood 
Went forth alone, and there he sold himself 
To the Arch-Fiend ——" 
Faust. ( Agitated.) What means this nursery tale? 
Ka. (Continuing.) ** The dark Fiend cut him with an iron there, 
In the left hand, right through the line of life, 
And made him sign a contract with his blood. 
When that was done, he was baptiz'd with Fire, 
And therewith was the night's work closed. "Thereafter, 
The Graf became a rich man; but the wound 
Heal'd never on his hand—and evermore 
His M E i 
Looks at Faust, breaks off suddenly from her former tone, and 
shrieks aloud.) 2d $ 
HaAl—rixEg ruHINR! 
— — ing. ) — — u 
a. (Wrings her , and s herself, kneeling, before him.) 
Oh, in Ww name of all the Saints, a 
Tell me the truth! Thy left arm bleeds—thine eyes 
Bur even like his! 
Faust. ( Raising her up.) What boots this foolish tale, 
Wherewith the nurse once lull'd thee when a child? 
"Tis madness—nothing more. | 
Ka. ( Trembling.) If it were true ? — 
Faust. (More wildly, and gaining courage.) In the Devil's name, I 
would it were! 
Long since was I inclined to deal with him, 
For I have strength within me to defy him, 
Even if he had my heart’s-blood, red on white ! 
Ka. Oh Faust, 18 IT NOT so? 
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Towards the conclusion of this dia- 
logue, Faust perceives on the wall the 
female portrait already mentioned, re- 
moves the veil which Katha had thrown 
over it, and instantly becoming insen- 
sible to all other objects and consider- 
ations, falls in love with the picture, 
and resolves to rush out into the wide 
world in search of the original. We 
had intended to analyze and go regu- 
larly through the following three acts, 
but, on reflection, we leave them al- 
together to Mr Terry, by whom the 
story of Faust will one day be adapted 
to the London stage. 'The old popular 
spectacle of Don Juan had one or éwo 
striking situations ; but here there are 
twenty or thirty scenes, every one more 
tremendous than the best of Don Juan. 
In the beginning of Act Third, Faust, 
in a drinking party, meets with a cer- 
tain stranger * with a fiery visage," 
with whom he cements a friendship, 
and who offers to introduce him to 
Helena, the living original of the por- 
trait. Faust proposes immediately to 
set out in search of her, but the stran- 
ger reminds him that a sign or word 
will be sufficient to bring them to their 
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[ June, 
wished-for destination. Accordingly, 
the stage is changed as if by cachant. 
ment, into a beautiful vernal country, 
where Helena appears asleep on a green 
bank under a blooming arbour. From 
this point onwards, there is a continued 
series of new situations and adventures, 
every one surpassing its precursor in 
horrible effect. We — particalar- 
ly notice some heightening touches— 

e skeleton scene, for example, in the 
last meeting of Faust with Katha, in 
Act Fourth, but to analyze, or make 
further extracts, is quite inconsistent 
with our present limits. It is easy to 
be guessed, that Helena is but one of 
the devil’s agents, and the strange 
knight with the fiery visage, the fiend 
in a new disguise. Accordingly Faust 
is rapidly deluded into the commission 
of his full measure of crimes; and at 
the end of the Fifth Act, when he palls 
off Helena’s mask at a ball in honour 
of their wedding, (for Katha no longer 
lives, ) he discovers, instead of the ex- 
pected beauty, a death’s-head. Of 
course, this is the last scene but one, 
and in the last, the devil obtains pos- 
session of his victim. 





SONNET. 


THE RHINE VISITED.* 


"Twas yet a dream !—The golden light of day 


Shone with so tranquil loveliness around,— 
O’er the blue waters, cliffs, and ruins grey, 

There reign'd a thoughtful stillness so profound, 

seem'd a vision that might fade away,— 

A fleeting spell that magic art had wound ;— 
No sunlight,—’twas the moon, whose lustre lay 

So sweet and silent on that faery ground I— | 
Then, if a breeze came floating — the vale, 


"Twas but the inspiring odorous 


m to bring 


From groves now blooming in the pride of spring ;— 
And if a voice rose, 'twas the nightingale, i 
Even ere the twilight hour, her cherish’d theme 
Of love reviving. —ALL Was YET A DREAN ! 





* Vide Wordsworth's ** Yarrow Unvisited ” 


1983. 
Wer need have ho hesitation about say- 
ing, that we have been rne T dis- 
appointed in this production, and that 
we look upon it ss a mere catch-penn 

got üp between the bookseller an 

dome ignorant young person, who pro- 


bably assumes the title of *‘ Socius,” 


without having any ight to such a de- 
signation. The O Sa , thoagh 
rendered somewhat venerable by its 
antiquity, must be allowed to be on 
the whole but a poor affair. But peor 
as it is, this is inferior—in- 
ferior in and in wit--immeasur- 
ably 20; at least as inferior in 
originality, by which word we for the 
present signify wealth in original 


pieces. 
We have the highest for 
Cambridge; aud we have ne doubt 
there'ere — number of good jokes 
and jeus d'esprit floating about her 
common-rooms, We ourselves have 
some prime eontributors botb in the 
. serious and ludicrous line there, and 
we wish, from our t heart, some 
us Jr dcr be PRE gre 
justice. If ve anythi 
think worth the saying about the little 
ime, our pages are at their ser- 
vice—but that is a trifle. Do let us 
have a genuine duodecimo; de let us 
see what the Canta ns—the real 
Cantabrigians, amuse themselves with 
—Call it ** Tart,” or ** Olio," or any- 
thing, but don't Tet this abortion 
abroad alone, to keep all the fools laugh- 


"ihe soi-disant Socrus seems to have 
been miserably at a loss bow to make 
up the requisite number of pages ; for 
the two hundred and twenty the 
volume conteins, we cannot find above 
a dozen ot two oecupied with things 
that can, by any torture of the mw 
nation, be brought within the descrip- 
tion of materiel proper for such a 
work as the Cambridge Tart assumes 
nd be. pd. greater — of 
he pi e publish ve bee 
published hundreds of times before. 
But what is even worae, they have no- 
thing more to do with Cambridge than 
with any other town in England. We 
have poems of Milton; because, for- 
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ridge Wehave | fall length On 
. Wehave, at ; Dry- 
den's refaccimento of Chaucer's ** Mi 
lerof'Trompington," because, forsooth, 
the scene of tbat exquisiteiy obscene 
poem is laid in the precincts of Cam- 
idge. We have various of 
Beaumant, in not one of which there 
is the slightest allusion either to col- 
leges or halls ; and, in like taste, abun- 
dant reprints from Cowley, Ben Jon- 
son, Dr Byrom, Ambrose Phillips, &c. 
&c. &c. Some of Lord Byron's** Hours 
of Idleness" with infinite merit 
short itis a melanchaly hodge-podge 
it is a m A 
cribbed three parts in poem ap 
Elegant Extracts, Dodsley's Miscella- 
— — —— 

T ings of any sott of merit 
that have the least hance of being 
new to "n of the reading public, 
arethree or four highly libellous — 
ascribed to the late Mr Person. We, 
indeed, had — all these "s ex- 

tion in the newspapers long ago—- 
but it may be that Others haee not 
seen, or have forgotten them, which 
is pretty much the same thing. And, 
after all, they are none of them quite 
worthy of such a name as Porson a,— 
And, moreover, that they are his we 
shall not believe merely on the autho- 
tity of this Mr Socias, seeing that he 
pen close by one of them, asa Cam- 

dge joke, a poem of Mr Southey’s— 
** The Address to a College — 
— py e in bonour of an 
appendage e sister University, and 
which was published with an 4 
proclamation to that effect, in one of 
the firet volumes of verses our good 
Laureate put forth. It is here t= 
ed verbatim, but vot literatim—for Mr 
Socius gives Gaul for gall, and upland 
for troubled, and exhibits his acumen 
in many similar various readings. We 
willingly quote the concluding lines of 
the Laureate Doctor’sold pne 
because we dare say they have become 
rather obsolete.—' They have consider- 
able zest —end more particularly so, as 
being his— 
t Thou, tedious herald of more tedious 

prayers ! 





* The Cambridge Tart ; Epigrammatic and Satiric-poetical Effusions, &c. &c. Dainty 


Morsels served up by Cantabs on various occasions. 
of By Socius. James Smith, 163, Strand, and J. Andezsen, 


U 
40, West-Smithfeld, London. 
Vor. XIII. 


Dedicated to the Members of the 


AN 


669. 
Say, hast thou ever summon’d from his 
t ` . P 


res 

One Being wak'ning.to religious cares, 

Or roused one pious transport in the breast ? 

Or, rather, do not all reluctant creep, 

"To linger out the hour in listlessness or 
sleep ? 

I love the bell that calls the poor to pray, 

Chiming, from village church, its c l 
sound, 

When the sun smiles on labour’s holiday, 

And all therustic train aregather'dround — 

Each deftly dizen'd in his Sunday's best, 

Is pleased to hail the day of piety and rest. 


And when, dim shadowing o'er the face of | 


ys 
'The mantling mists of eventide rise slow, 
As through the forest gloom I wend my 
way, 
The ree curfew's sullen roar I know ; 
I pause; and love its solemn toll to hear, 
As, made by distance soft, it dies upon 
the ear! 


Nor not to me th’. unfrequent midnight 
- knel 


Tolls sternly harmonizing on mine ear, 
While the deep, death-fraught sounds long 
ling’ri 


dwell, 
Sick to the heart of hope, and love, and 
fear. 
Sloth-jaundiced, I do loath life's troubled 


aleep, 
And with strange envy musethedead man's: 


dreamless sleep ! ; 

But thou, memorial of monastie gall ! 

Which fancy, sad or lightsome, hast thou 
given ? 

Thy, visionscaring sounds alone recal 

The pray'r that trembles on a yawn to 
heav'n ; 

And this Dean's gape, and that Dcan's 
nasal tonc, 

And Roman rites retain'd, though Roman 
faith be flown !” 


The original articles in “ The Tart,” 
are, as. we have said, but few in num- 
ber—and so much the better certainly 
—Nwitness such zanyisms as these. 


** Great Newton found out the Binomial 


wW; 
To raise x—y to the power of b; - 
Feand the distanee of planets that he never 
saw, 
Amd what we most probably never shall 
aoe. 


CHORUS. 
Then lay by your books, lads, and never 
repine ; 
And cram not your attics 
With dry mathematics, 
But moisten your clay with a bumper of 
e. 


win 


+ Jet Whiston and Ditton star-gazing en- 
joy, 
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And taste all the sweets mathematics 
,can give; 
Let us for our time find out 


And knowing life's sweets let us lei 4 
how to live. 


CHORUS. 
Then lay by your books, lads, and never 
repine ; 


And cram not your attics 

With dry mathematics, 
But moisten your clay with a bumper of 

wine." 
eur cibi = *« A Bacchanalian 

song ‘ e following luxury is 
of the same class. Who will not envy 
the festive.boards which are set in a 
roar by such things? 


* 50NG,—OH, MATHEMATICS, THEY 
BOTHER ME 80. 


And Euclid and Algebra 
More than enough: 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
Oh, mathematics, they bother me so. 


«€ Mathematics in person they are a great 
bore, l 
Mathematics in person they are a greet 


They give me a headache, 
And that I detest, 
To a man of my genius 
It is such a P : 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so. 


“To lectures they sometimes compet me 
to go 
To lectures they sometimes compel me te 


go 
One stormy day, 
Oh! me, what pain ! - 
Oat of man fore’d 
To run the rain : 
Oh, Mathematics, they bother me so, 
Oh, Mathematics they bother me so. 


es a^ if Mathematics were all Iaid quite 
ow, 

Oh, if Mathematics were all laid quite low, 

I think I could ne'er i 

Be wretch'd again, 

I'd be clerk at their funeral, 

. And shout out Amen. 

Mathematics would ne'er egain bother me 


80, 
Mathematics would ne'er again bother me 
80.” 


, ` So much for the rozrry—now for 
a single specimen of the wir. 








s.] 


ME BRAR AXD TRE BISHOP BY 
URSA MINOR. 


** W'uEN Byron was at Trinity— 
Studying classics and Divinity — 
He kept a rugged Russian Bear, 
Which Bear, 
Would often scratch and tear, 
And dance and roar,— 
much so, that even men in the adjacent 


coll 
d, * within the sphere of their own know- 
l 


hey never knew so great a bore ! 
leed the master, then a bishop, was so 
baited, 
: ordered that the beast should quick be 
sold; ` . 
Or if not sold at least translated. 
Vhat,’ said Lord Byron, * what does the 
master say ? 
Send my friend away ! 
)»-—-give my compliments to Doctor Man- 


sel 
nd say, my Bear I certainly can sell ; 
ut "twill be very hard—for tell him 'Gyp, 
he poor thing’s sitting for a fellowship." ” 


As might be looked for, there is an 


+663 
attempt to makeup ‘for the lack of 
‘sense — wit, by: boyish € ional 
‘sprinklings of gross boyi ecency. 
Indeed, coucerning the character of 
the book, we only wonder the Editor 
did not enrich it with some of those 
juvenile lubricities (Versions of Boc- 
caccio, &c.) which were printed some 
ten or fifteen years ago, by Cam Hob- 
house and Co.!—In every point of 
view the '* Cambridge Tart’ is dise 
graceful to its manufactuters—and we 
once more ex our hope, that 
some accomplished young Cantab may 
have the piety to shew, that the 
blame of its dulness and poverty lies 
with ** Socius," and with ** Socius" 
alone. We had the pleasure to get ra- 
ther misty oneevening—as Barry Corn- 
wall hath it, “ ('tis years ago !)"—at St 
John's; and we certainly are egregi- 
oualy mistaken, if we did not hear more 
things uttered in the course of 
single sederunt, than are to be by 

any icacity discovered beneath the 
puff- work of ** The Cambridge Tart.” 





THE SCOTTISH EMIGRANTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ef Or dl dear native land, from whence I part, 
Rest the best blessings of a broken heart !” 


lr is from no political feeling I 
iave left the land I love. Of all the 
notives for expatriation a Briton can 
lead, this I hold to be the silliest. 
My excuse is, the fear of want and 


ry in my old age—the dreadful fi 


hought of leaving a young famil 
© poverty, and á struggle at whic 
ny heart sickens. When I look back 
o what I have endured, I am consci- 
us my situation was not singular— 
my lot, only the lot of all who begin 
business without a capital. But, alas ! 
[am not of a tem ent to feel 
romfort from knowing, that others 
suffer as much as myself. Few would 
have borne up against the tide of diffi- 
culties I have buffeted, with as fair a 
character—let ' facte for me—I 
shall only detail the last years of 
my residence in Edinburgh, and lay 
open the workings of a mind formed for 
enjoyment, but driven from it by a 
wayward fate, capable of any underta- 
king, pat rendered inert by its versati- 
ity, always forming imposin jects, 
enjo them for A time, then tharr. 
doning them for others, to be in tur 
nel--to sum up all, a mind 
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ruined by its capebilities. But the die 
is struck, and the impression must re- 
main until it please the Great. Author 
to dissolve the metal, and give a new 
impression, as His wisdom shall think 


t. 

My father, John Paton, was a poor, 
but honest, day-labourer, in the city 
of Edinburgh, where I was born, in 
the year 1788, and was christened An- 
drew, after my grandfather. There 
were six of us whom my father con- 
trived to bring up, educate, and put 
out to different businesses, upon his 
scanty wages, which never exceeded 
15s. per week, and that only for a 
short time before his death. I chose 
the trade of & cabinet-maker, and af- 
ter my apprenticeship, having wrought 
a few years as journeyman, I, by 
the advice of friends, seconded by 
my own wishes, commenced business 
for myself, and succeeded beyond 
my utmost ambition in obtaining em- 
ployment. Having no capital but 
what I was forced to lay out in the 
purchase of necessary implements for 
my work, I thus expended all my 
former savings, and had not a pound 


and delivered work for weeks 
to the amount of L.19 or L.15 a-wesk, 
but often have not received one pound 
in return. Those who give employ- 
ment, are utterly unconscious of a 
ied) part ot qal gr mante trades. 
man feels, when Saturday arrives- 
his men anxious for their earnings, he 


not having one pound im his posses-- 


sion—his boys out in all directions 
with unpaid accounts to three times 
the amount of what would set his 
mind at ease, by relieving all his wants. 
Hi go out—his hopes are 
return one by one--- 
in a few days," says 
one. '* Mr B. pays all his accounts at 
the end of the year—you need not send 
until then," says another. Thus his 
spirits sink—at last the hour of pay. 
ment advances—his men stand look- 
ing to him, he scarce knowing where 
to look. All other endeavours having 
failed, he humbled in spirit to 
some friend or acquaintance, end; in a 
subdued voice, begs the loan of a few 
unds—after numerous attempts he 
successful-—pays his men with bor- 
rowed money—ten a beggar, by 
the want of that money kept from him 
by those who need it not, merely from 
not knowing the misery their lax pay- 
ments cause. 

For seven years I bore this misery, 
hoping each year would lighten the 
burden, yet it increased, My mind 
could not stoop to the base acts of 


many. Unfeeling to my work-people I 
could not be, for, while I had work J 
ver paid off a man—my difficulties 
stances did not become bettet—dmy spi- 
rits sunk in the struggle. I did net, as 
to despair, and give myself to 
tion, to obtain for a short period 
tal relinquishment of my better hae 
bits, and the much valued good opi- 
eere and disinterested friends. 
Like the patient angler, who has 
out suceess, yet has used his best skill 
to command it, aud retires to another 


thickened around me, and my circum- 
many in the same situation have done, 
* ivion of my , by a to» 
nion of many, who had been my sin- 
Jong tried one part of the river with- 
yere, | taada up my mind leere m 


weuntry ; bat the effet was ens ef er- 
treme pain and diffienity. To a wind 
which ean view objects im all their 
bearings, perhaps the preparations are 
by far the most trying perta of emigra- 
tion ; but there is a hopeless feeling of 
d énoy comes over the heart, 
chills it to the core, when the anchor 
is wp, the sails sprend, and our mative 
ageing step, we jte the dock & 
ng step, we leave te 
pour Dur feelings out in silence. I bave 
gone through the whole, and I am yet 
under its bipes. influence. I ca» 
com our em tion to i 
but Wie ceremonies of a resi oin. 
it was a faneral, myself the object of 
interment. I broke my ties of fri 
ship one by one, only te fad them 
unite with denble energy. As the hour 
of )n adva , my mind be- 
came incapable of connecting idess— 
farewell rung in my ears ing or 
waking—it resembled the the 
earth upon the coffin of the object of 
our dearest hopes—it ings in 
ears—I think every As dai din. 
turbs the stillness of my birth, says 


our ip ing bark 
impedes its — when it Geeks 
upon her side, the sound it dies away 
in is farewell !—Whither am I wan- 
dering in this melaucholy manner? I 
took — pen to amuse, not to make 
sad ; but I am, alas! the old man, 
hurried off by the present fecli 
What I am at the time, I am wi 
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ed not ahde thie dive malady: They waters ; in vain heiesiefart 
faedd UENS ne ing heather and green hilis. 
xarghin of a cabin-boy y concealed way. I cam mark a tear glis 
a smile, es he witnessed our contor- eye; his voice is harsh and u 
tions. . yet no strain I ever heard su 
At length it wore off, and this isthe imto my heart. In vain I tur 
frst day I have trod the deck. I feel eountemance in quest of comi 
as ome raised from the dead—all is heart seems as sad as my ow 
strange around me—nota face lever Nay, I am wrong: then 
knew befere—the British shere is far and joy where woman is. 
distant—my heart sinks as I look over smile of joy and hope bri 
the expanse of waters ; but my fate is faee of one as she sits in eoi 
fixed—farewell sad thoughts! I mast wih the Veteran: she is y 
look for smusement among my fellow- beautiful ; to her I go, my 
rs. There sre twenty-seven of after a pleasant look and a 
ias all bound for the Land of Promise, tion, in which gleom has no 
yet I eannot diseover a cheerful coan- Andrew. 1 hope, Mary, y 
Senamce. Esch talks of his hopes, yet ness is quite gone ? 
$e aftener heard to'sigb, than seen to Mery. O yes, I am well a 
i —How will it be before 
Hark! the voice of wild melody the end of our voyage ?—E 
mingles with the moaning of the it will be four months at le 
breeze the tackle; it is the 1 will not believe him, althc 
Irishman, as he sits upon the prow of an old sailor; in that time 
a —— es we sail round the whole world 
dash through the waves; his look is cannot be half so long as thi 
ene of bitterness, his brows are knit. . Andrew. H — 
even if we have the weather 
able as it has been, we cann 
Af I am to return again, , plish ít in less time. 
My pike 1'll sheath in the orange vein.” Mary. Well, I do not gr 
Jie has ceased his song abruptly, his and even more would I do— 
teeth are pressed together, and his brings me nearer to the e 
hands are clenched—a savage scowl voyage, and makes my h 


darkens his 
fain floats lighter, and beguile the tedi 
i int murmur floats upon lighter, a ile the tedi 
—— another quarter; the will you be so kind as tell us 
air is plaintive, thrills through my of your leaving Scotland alor 
heart, and quite unmans me. I fear tected, and I fer one w 
Zam leaving joys I never valued at an in my power to amuse 
hundredth part of their value, until require every effort of eact 
this moment. dispel the melancholy that 
se © let me wander a’ my days weigh upon us all, y 
Where heather blooms, an’ moor-cocks A number of the other | 


eraw ; having collected around, v 
ur ga or cama an ent, each to narra’ 
Amang the 9' Gallowa'." of his life, or the mos 


tory 
It is the audible thought of the West- circumstance he knew, and 
country farmer, as he stands support- hearted and sprightly Mary 
ed by the mast, his eyes wandering ced.— 
im a vacant manner over the waste of 


THE HISTORY OF MARY BAXTER. 


Yov all, I am afraid, will find little scarce yet seen nineteen 
to interest you in my history; but if James Allan was the son of 
it will in the least amuse you, I pro- bour; when infants we sa 
esed with pleasure, as my cares are upon our mothers knees; 1 
now wearing to, I trust, a happy ter- dren, we went to school toge 
mination. as we grew up, we felt a p 

I was born in Glasgow, and have cach other's company, we in 


ed for in:the company of others. AG 
ter we were — h er work, and 
were parted t the day, we met 
in the evening upon the banks of the 
Clyde, or in the houses of our parents, 
who smiled upon our growing friend- 
ship. We only waited until we had 
saved by cer labosrs as much money 
es would furnish our house, and buy a 
loom or two. I did my work with 
alacrity in the spinning-mill, while 
Jamie was as busy at his loom ; each 
Saturday we counted our savings, and 
our pleasure was without bou We 
looked in joy to the period of our pro- 
bation ;-it was almost at hand; we 
were near the wished-for sum, and the 
house was to have been taken for us 
at the term; but trade, which had 
been long backward at Glasgow, be- 
came worse and worse ; little was to be 
got for weaving, when any was so for- 
tunate as obtain a web. With fourteen 
and fifteen hours’ hard labour a-day, 
Jamie could not earn above seven or 
eight ehillingsa-week. Little could be 
saved off this ; and as misfortunes al- 
ways come in company, two or three 
at a time, his father fell ill, and con- 
tinued to get worse until the spring, 
when he died. The expense of his 
funeral and other things diminished 
our store. There was little prospect 
now of accomplishing what our hearts 
were bent upon, and was necessary to 
our happiness. James wished the mar- 
riage to go on, but my father would 
not consent except upon the first agree- 
ment, and he insisted it was more ne- 
cessary now than ever to abide by it. 
Jamie saw the truth of his opinion, 
but he looked so sad, I boagn! my 
father was over strict. Shortly after 
this, I first began to perceive an alter- 
stion in Jamie; he was less joyful 
when we met, and did not smile so 
kindly when I spoke to him, and once 
or twice he disappointed me in our 
tryst. I felt my mind so uneasy, I 
thought my heart would burst, yet I 
never complained to him. Once when 
he came into my father’s unexpectedly, 
and found me in teats, he took my 
hand so kindly, and asked my forgive- 
ness with so much sincerity, I doubt- 
ed not his faith and love, but I saw at 
once his mind was wholly taken up 
with politics; for the cause of his 
mistrysting me was his attending tlie 
meetings at which he was a leading 
man. There was a stranger, an Eng- 
lishman, whom I blame for all my 
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put.all the 

often told him to beware of the 
lishman, for he was not his true friend ; 
he had far too much money to get it 
honestly, and pretended to know gen- 
tlemen .[ believe he never spoke to. 
Often I told Jamie politics were not 
for poor folks; ‘for whoever wore 
the cloth, he must be the weaver.” I 
knew little.of these things, yet much 
grief they have been to me. 

I had not seen Jamie for two long 
days, the longest I ever spent ; my 
heart was full of sorrow, and the ru- 
mours I heard of private meetings and 
risings, had banished all from 
my bosom. I could not.attend te my 
work ; everything.was a burdeh to me; 
I could only feel easy when I was 
alone, and vented my griefs in tears ; I 
really thought my heart would break, 
for Jamie was always from home when 
J called at his mother's. I felt a kind 
companion to my woes in his mo- 
ther; for hours we eat mixing our 
tears, and looking anxiously for his re- 
turn. If at a time I was so fortunate 
as see him, he looked so sad and 
I could easily see there was a war in 


is mother and me. In vain 
we pled with him to stay from the 
meetings, and himself from mis- 
chief. I would have him to 
name the day of our ing, if my 
— "dad was Ten cause of his 
unhappiness, but this my modesty 
forbade, as he himself had for weeks 
ceased to speak of it. This added to 
my woes, to think I was becoming less 
dear to him ; yet at our meetings, he 
was kind as ever ; his restraint, I could 
see, proceeded from another cause 
than want of love. In vain were our 
entreaties; his only answer was, there 
is no fear, to ourselves easy, he 
knew well what he was about, and 
that he did all through love of us. 

I am confident had he only hed 
work, he never would have gone near 
& meeting of the kind ; the cause was, 
he could not bear to see our- hard- 
earned little store dissolving amongst 
our hands—for months it had been 
growing less. One evening in Apri 
with a lighter heart than I had 
for a long time, soon as my day's work 
was over, I w over to Jamie's. 
My father had got the promise of a 
web for him, yet he knew not where 
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to. obtain auother for himself, when: 
the one he had in the loom was out ; 
for.my sake and Jamie's, he trémbled 
for his consorting with the Radicals. 
As I tripped up atairs, I heard the 
woice ef Jamie singing ; but it was a 
fearful sound: it was not of love or 
homely joys he sung ; his voice, by na- 
ture sweet as a flute, now sounded 
like a trumpet; every note was short 
and abrupt; his heart in bitterness 
seemed poured out in the strain. It 
was, ‘‘ Scots whe hae wi’ Wallace 
bled." I stood at the door ; my knees 
trembled, and a fearfal feeling came 
over me; I twice put my hand to the 
sneck before I found resolation to 
lift it, yet I had nothing to daunton 
me, but the sound of that voice I had 
so often heard with joy—but never 
before had I heard it as at t. 
When I entered, there was Jamie muy 
sorting an old fowling-piece that h 
belonged to his father ; the light for- 
sook my eyes, I sunk, upon a chair, I 
could not speak, for I was sick at. 
heart, but the tears ran down my face 
as fastas rain. He threw down the 
‘and ran to me, or I must have 
Fallen to the floor overpowered by my: 
terrors. I had long seen the troubles he 
was like to bring upon himself, but I: 
was not aware of the lengths he meant 
to go. “© Where is your mother, Ja- 
mie?” I said ; “and what are you go- 
ing to do with the gun ?”— Mary, 
Jassie, you are jealous of me, surely? 
everything alarms you, but do not be 
afraid of the gun ; it is not loaded, and 
will not shoot you. My mother will 
be at home'in a little, she is out for 
half a pound of powder.” ** What in 
the world do ye say ? what want you 
with powder? if love me as you 
have often said, if you love me 
as well as I love you, put the g 
into the fire. O! Jamie, Jamie ! t 
will become of your poor mother ! you 
will break her heart ; mine is alread 
rud — erano ou thus, a 
ear all the peop — ee 
going to.be. O! Jamie, do you love 
me?" * How can you ask me that, 
Mary? What am I not daring for 
our sake! But the times will soon be 
. When all this bustle.is over, 
then will be my bonny bride." 
s Jamie, put away that gun, or my 
bridal-bed will be the kirk 
you go out with the Radicals, I am 
sure we will never meet again; O 
tell me, as you hope for happiness, 
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what are: going to do wi 
is, to mind the puru yo 
ie, to mind the reports 

Myself and two or three jay 
ing down the Clyde to shoot se 
in one of the Pilot boats, as w 
nothing better to do; we will b 
two or three days—will this 
you? My mother is quite please 
the scheme." 

What could I reply? I had 
doubts of the truth; but his ı 
came in, and she persuaded me, ; 
my will, almost to believe hin 
there was a foreboding of ev: 
my mind, I in vain endeavor 
shake off. On the Wednesday e1 
as I was busy at my spindles, 
the men came into the mill, : 
quired if we had heard of tbe 
at Bonny-muir, between the 1 
and the Radicals. 

The truth fleshed upon my 
every word he said sunk like | 
into my bosom, and drove bop 
my breast. He knew not the ni 
any who had either been tak 
soners or were wounded: the 
mill was in one moment a s 
confusion. I alone uttered no 
those afound me were doing, a 
ing for a lover or friend. I alo 
certain James had joined. M 
burned, and all was a scene of 
sion in my mind. I left my wi 
reached home, scárce conscious 

t there; my father and 

w more than I, but in vai 
plored information; my moth 
answered by her tears, and | 
hear my father sigh heavily a: 
at his work. My health sunk ur 
sufferings; and for some days I | 
knowing of everything, in a fev 
as I recovered, a set 
itself upon my mind ; and to al 
Ine I only got evasive answ 
ength, yielding to my tears « 

tunities, my mother infon 
James had been wounded in | 
tle, but had made his 
cealing himself, but they kr 
where he was, as he had nev 
heard of since the battle. My 
ings before, I th t, couk 
oy — — 
y my dreams of ho 
overwhelmed me. I pra ed. 
that he would take me to him 
fore the day of his exeeution, 
he be taken. I could see n 
hope; the dreadful insignia « 
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were ever before my eyes, or his cold 
wasting in some concealed p 


haunted i 
ay 


had 
in quest of him ; but to owr grief she 
knew as little of him as ; yet ahe 
bere her affliction with christian for- 
titude. The heatof pursuit had ceased, 
and things were settled into a gloomy 
calm that unnerved our minds. I 
broeded upon my misfortunes, yet my 
health grew better apace. I had nodo- 
dire to H 


cheerless prospects, then vanish, 
n pe d dency than 
before. “If he still lived he would 
have found some way to let us know 
- wherehe was." This fatal thought was 
aie the conclusion of my reflections, 
` amd like a bogie scared hope from my 
breaat. 
- One forenoon as I was seated at the 
Window, my Bible upon my lap, weary 
and unable to read or think of any- 
thing but Jamie, a man eame 
to the door with a et of wares 
tb sell; he lifted the meck, looked 
round, and asked for leave to light his 
the voice thrilled through my 
rt. X started oe but — 1 — 
my eyes upon person from whem 
it proceeded, I sunk back upen my 
Ei 
^ , taking m , Whisper- 
ed, ** Dear Mary !" What I felt at this 
moment more than repaid me for all my 
sufferings; I felt his words as balm up- 
on heart. I gave a cry of joy ; and for 
a time I was unconscious of all around, 
only fearful the vision would depart. 
As my first transport subsided, pity 
filled my heart; he was so thin and 
pale, his beard so long, his clothes se 
: wagged and ill fitting ; bed it not been 
. his voice, I never could have recog- 
nized him, so widely did the Jamie 
before me differ from the Jamie with 
whom I used to walk upon the banks 
of the river, and goto church. Fearful 
of discovery, we not change his 


dress; he sat by the fire in his dis-. 


guise until night, when he went to his 
mother's. During the day, he gave us 
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lace ings, in nearly the following weeds : 
* You 

have with the Radi 


[3e8e, 
the marrtive of ieSelly and 
bat p mere 

full extent from you ; and as my suf- 


_ ferings have, been great, and may re- 


to receive the impressions 
receive worst . 
we shrunk from blood until told, amd 
argued into the belief, that there was 
not the smallest danger, as the whole 
kingdom was ripe forrevolatien. Aan- 
chester was to rise, and every tewn in 

, on the same day—that Socet- 
must do the same, to maké it 


— people, and al Scotland, 
w rise on nesday, as 

e e wane not— 
that the whole büsiness would be over 


was there; ànd, yet 
proceeded towazds Falkirk, 
Inent in hopes i 


is troop, 
was already over. We called upon him 
to stop and deliver his arms, but, to 
our disappointment, he wheeled rouad 


—— DOE 








-J 
esolved to wait where we were for 
ort time, and, if no word arrited, 
sperse quietly toour homes. While 
vere yet considering what was best 
e done, the Hussars and Yeomanry 
. at a round pace.towards us. To 
was in vain ; and without concert, 
natural instinct, we leapt over the 
il, to get it between us and thehorse, 
l those who had guns gave fire, 
ile those who had other weapons 
od firn. We were all true Scots- 
2n—there was not a coward in the 
nd. The cavalry got through gap 
. the wall, and were in a moment 
nongst us. We were soon put in con- 
Ision. I got a pistol-wound in m 
ide. (Here Jamie opened his vest—it 
vas scarce healed—and a fearful gash 
t was.) I fell, stunned by the ball ; 
t had only glanced along my ribs; 
when I recovered and looked up, I saw 
the whole party prisoners or dispersed. 
I crept along the wall, and got to the 
small plantation—then slipped down 
into the canal, and swam over to the 
other side. The bloed flowing faat 
from my side, I became quite faint, as 
I lay concealed in a ditch praying 
anxiously for night. The pain of m 
wound was dr the thirst I sufa 
fered was extreme. I thought myself 
dying. O! Mary, I would have given 
a world to have been near you, I 
thought at one time ;—at the next, I 
"Was Py you knew net of my suffer- 
ings. Nightat lastarrived. O, how wel- 
come to me was the sight of the first 
star, as Isawit twinkle over theditch in 
which I lay burning in agony ! I dared 
not lift my head until now, yetit ached 


and throbbed until I thought D i 


temples would have burst. When 
crawled out, I was so weak and stiff I 
could scarce stand. I knew that to re- 
main where I was through the night 

was death, The bleeding had lon 
eeased, but the pain increased ; and 
where to go, as staggered along, I 
knew not. At length I had the good 
fortune to come to a cottage. Its ine 
habitant I had never seen before, but 
he.was & Scotsman, and I threw my- 
self upon hishumanity. Honestly and 
faithfully has he redeemed his pledge. 
I lay there concealed until my wound 
began to heal; but the pain of my 
wound was little, compared with the 
sufferings of my mind when I thought 

of pes and Mary. 
„I hed dashed from my lips the cup 
— made myselfan exile 
. Vou XIII, 
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from my country. I that was sahappy 
before 1 knew politics, I was, now a 
proscribed man, with a price set upon 
Amy head. O ! Mary, a thousand times 
.have I cursed my folly and credulity, 
that made me a prey to designing men, 
and my own conceit, that set me up for 
& judge of what I knew not. Often in 
my ravings did I wish myself better, 
that I might brave every in ate 
tempting to discover any of vile 
incendiaries who urged us to the deed 
of wickedness. I do not love to shed 
blood, but I could even now sacrifice 
them ; and, should we ever meet, let 
them beware ! 
* O [ Jamie, Jamie," I said, “ is the 
fierceness of your spirit not yet sub- 
dued? Is the thirst of blood an in- 
mate of your bosom? Are the precepta 
.of your mother all baniabed from your 
breast? Have you quite forgot the re- 
ligion of out Lord, and the right feel- 
ings of a Christian ?—Leave them ig 
the hands of Him wLo has said, * Ven- 
geance is mine, and Í will did 
** 0! Mary, had I followed your ad- 
vice whom I love, or the tears of my 
mother whom I reverence, and not the 
dictates of my proud mind, I had ue- 
ver been the outcast that I am at this 
moment." As he glanced athis wretch- 
ed appearance, his eyes again flashed 
in anger.—'* Mary, you cannot feel as 
I feel. Can I think upon the inmates 
of Stirling Castle and be calm ? Can I 
meditate upon the blood that shall stain 
the scaffold, and my connexion with the 
sufferers? I am roused to madness at 
the thought ! I will deliver up myself, 
share their fate. By my persua- 
sion and example I h wn to 
them to their fate. I feel the sear 
of blood.” He started to his feet, and 
rushed towards the door. His mother 
and my father caught him in their 
arms. I sank at his feet in an agony 
of grief. I too would have joined in 
supplication, but my voice would not 
obey my will. I fixed my eyes upon 
his face. I felt as if a strong hand 
sped my neck. I breathed with 
ifficulty. He sank back upon his seat 
exhausted, and covered his face with 
his hands. A long silence ensued, and 
tears at length came to my relief. He 
ielded at last to the entreaties of 
is mother and me, and solemnly pro- 
mised not to deliver himself up; but 
a settled gloom hung upon his mind, 
and even my presence scarce roused, 
him. Joy had fled = house—suspi- 
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Ory 


cion had taken its place ; —we feared 
‘every stranger. At length the 15th 


of May arrived, and his unfortunate ‘go 


‘agsociates were all found guilty. When 
‘the sad news reached us, Jamie was 
far more com than I could have 
hoped ; but it was a fearful com 
sure. I coüld perceive a deep working 
‘im his mind. Whatever were his 
thoughts, he gave them no utterance, 
"but brooded upon them in'silence. We 
beris him to think of une way ic 
make his escape agreeable to himse 
but he was listless and careless. In- 
deed: i$- was more through our care 
than his own he had remained so long 
safe. I knew not what to thiuk ; his 
love I could not doubt, and still there 
"were feelings in his bosom that master- 
‘ed his love. I was sitting one morn- 
‘ing weeping upon my bed, and com- 
Tuning with my heart, having com- 
mitted myself to God, when I heard 
Jamie cry, in a voice of joy and gra- 
titude, ** God bless his Majesty !—Poor 
Baird ! poor Hardie ! Would they had 
spared you also." Iran to know the 
chuse.—^* Mary,” said he, ** my mind 
‘is now at ease ; I know the worst, and 
it is much better than I ever could 
‘hope. Ihave wronged the Government 
much in my opinion of it; they are 
content with two victims, these are 
‘Baird and Hardie; the others go to 
Botany Bay—there I will also go. 
Mary, you have loved me through 
good report amd bad report. I have lo- 
ved you with as great a fervour as ever 
man loved, yet I must resign you, and 
‘thethought is more than I can bear. 
> 6 Ty Scotland, I cannot settle irt safes 
ty, for, by the weaving, I can scarce 
maintain myself; and poverty I wiH 
rever entail upon you—the thought of 
this is worse tban all I have brought 
upon myself. I am resolved to go to 
New South Wales, and then I will 
goon raise myself above the fears of 
wont. Every rood of land I clear will 
add to‘my comfort —here every web I 
wove would only reduce my strength, 
asi must make exertions above the 
wer of man; then comes want and 
ggary, either with sickness or old 
age. I must leave my mother, but 
John and Peter will comfort her ; but; 
Mary, must I leave you?” Jamie had 
run on in so rapid a manner, I could 
not have interrupted him, even if F 
would, Now that he required an an- 
ewer, my heart was torn by a thou- 
sand fears. ‘ Jamie, I could go with 
you a wanderer over the whole world, 


t 
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-we part 
‘At length the long wished- 

‘came—I took leave of my father and 
-friends, I fear for ever, and am now 
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but I eamnot go without my father’s 
blessiyg. If he consents, I will either 
or follow you.” Not to fatigue 
you with what could not interest you 
—we raised as much as paid his 

sage. We were anxious to get bim 
safe away. His brothers were very 
kind ;-and my dear father looked up- 
on us long ere this as married, aml 
would:not part us, after being-so lone 


engaged to each other—he left -it en- 
*tirely to — I promised to follow 


Jamie, wi 


a willing heart, the first 
notice I 


of his safe arrival. Before 


, We were married mer 
ter 


going to Jamie. This is the whole of 


-my sad tale, 


We all thatiked- her for her kind- 
mess, and the agreeable manner she 
had beguiled the time, by the interest 
we felt in her story. The wind had 
been blowing 2 fine steady breeze 
for the last two days, and we were 
moving through the waters with great 


‘velocity. At the end of Mary's story, 


I began to walk upon deck, and ntase 
upon the folly of people sacrificing 
their happiness to politics ; and, as is 
often my way, I unconsciously: bezaa 
to whistle a tune, first slow arid plaig» 
tive, then quicker, as my fancy warm- 
ed. I was suddenly roused from my 
reverie by a gentle slap upon the 
shoulder, and an admonition, not ia 
the most gentle manner, to desist, as 
we had wind enough. I felt offinded 
at the interruption, and, in rather a 
surly manncr, demanded what the 
sailor meant. ** Only you to cease your 
whistling, or you may have more wind 
than you would choose, in a short 
time." I felt now moré amazed at this 
superstition, than angry at the man, 
and humoured his prejudice, which 1 
saw prevailed among the whole crew, 
and many of the passengers. I then 
went down to my birth, and brought 
up my fiddle. I scarcely had her iu 
tune, when the farmer's mother came 
and begged me to desist.—'* It is a 
tempting of Providence," she said, “in 
our present situation. We have more 
need of a minister to pray for us, than 
8 fiddler to play to ua. 

“ Fhe worthy Mr MacNair once told 
me of an awful jeopardy he was in 
from a fiddler and a wicked crew of 
sailórs, between Portpatrick and Do- 
naghadee. The ungodly creatures 
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had a fiddler on board, fiddle and a’- 
thegither, and ¢hey bade him play to 
them. Mr MacNair warned them of 
their danger, but in vain; but they 
soon suffered for tempting Providence ; 
the wind rase upon them, and their 
joy was turned to fear; but the moet 
awsome thing was to hear the sailors 
swearing in the very middle of the 
winds and waves like as many ns. 
Mr MacNair, worthy man, begged the 
captain, for the love of God, to order 
his men not to swear, as it made his 
soul tremble within him. The captain 
declared, if the men did not swear, 
they could not work the vessel ; but 
the worthy minister at length prevail- 
ed upon him to cause his men desist ; 
but so wicked were they, that after they 
ceased to swear, they in a manner cea- 
sed to work, and the ship grew to be 


- $n more danger every moment—the 


waves swept over it, and the worthy Mr 
MacNair almost swooned with tear ; 
for in this moment of extremity, like 
Peter, his faith failed him ; and when 
the captain requested leave for his 
inen to swear as usual, or in five mi- 
nutes they would all be at the bottom, 
he yielded to the temptation, and said, 
< O, captain, if it will save us, fet 
them swear as they please!’ The 
men wrought as active as ever after 
this, and the ship came safe to port, 
but many a bitter reflection it was to 
him, poor man.” 

Andrew. And do you really thivk 
the fiddler was the cause of the storm ? 
` Old Woman. Do you think it is not 
& tempting of Providence to forget our 
duty in noisy music and revelry, when 
there is only a few planks between us 
and eternity ? It gives the Enemy 

wer over our bodies as by nature he 
has over our souls—it is awsome to 
look around and no to see so much asa 
rock to set a foot upon—the green 
sward is out of the question. 

Andrew. I-doubt if the Enemy, as 
you call him, has such power. 

Old Woman. And you, young man, 
are one of the wise in thcir gencration, 
who set, up doubts in place of belief. 
Do yon think Iam less shrewd, or more 
apt to be cheated, than my neighbour ? 
Y'et I have seen such things, and heard 
such truths from trust-worthy men, 
as I am amazed a doubt could remain 
in a Christian mind. 

Andrew. Do, good woman, tell us 
one of the sights you may have seen? 
^ The others joined in my request, and 
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the old woman told us the fe 
story, for the truth of which | 
vouched ;— . 
“* You must know I am a 
way woman, and never was p 


Rinns of Galloway until I follo 
son Tam, right sair nst n 


My husband's forebears had ` 
the Baldoon lands fer mon 
three nineteen years, and a nc 
of seven yeard; but we are 
forced to leave the land of our. 
through the fears of being beg 
our old age—blessed be God t 
ver was a begger counted kin w 
To be short, high rents and lov 
has forced us from the best co 
fear we will ever see again. 'I 
cumstance I mean to tell you | 
follows :—It was in the spring 
year, towards the latter end of 
my brother Joseph was lying 
of a fever, at the ferry-tówn o 
and I lenged mueh to see hin 
was told he was dying. ‘Will 
promised to nurse Tam until I 
run upto the ferry, as soon as 
unyoked the beast. I was sitting 
fire with Tam there npon m 
the sun glenting through the w 
and all wes still. I was wishing 
would soón come to let me awa 
looking often tothe door, when i 
ed slowly and without noise, ai 
stood before me upon the floor | 
seph. I said, ‘ Joseph, I am 
to see you better, after the news 
heard ; you have saved me the t 
as I was coming to see you.'— 
are too late, he said, then 
round, and went out at the d 
thought he had gone to the bac! 
knowe to William, who came | 
after, alone. I inquired for. 
—what he had done with hin 
looked wild at me, and said, * € 
are you wise ? Joseph, if he is 
that is all.—I have seen no 
this day upon the road, yet 
looked anxiously for word. In 
ment I felt overcome by fem 
both agreed it niust be his wra 
I durst not step out over the « 
and early next morning word c 
Baldoon, that he had died at tl 
time I saw him.” 

While she spoke we all d 
round her, and felt so eiry, eve 
was in a humour to tell some 
witch, fairy, or hob-goblin.—$ 
ferred to Tam, who gave he 
all the weight of his testimon 
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unforta turned the tables up- instead of to the bedside to 
on hi A two ludicrous stories make inquiry, suddenly left the 
of his own. Yet 1 will give them, as house, giving him a sign to follow her ; 


have nothing better to do, and 
may serve to illustrate the supersti- 
tions of my loved country. Iam not one 
of those who rejoice at the downfall of 
pular superstitions, if they serve to 
us in awe, and deter us from 
evil, by causing us to feel our immedi- 
ate need of the aid and countenance 
of God, to protect us against a power 
we dread, whether real or imaginary. 
There may be evil attending it, yet 
there is good to balance ; when there 
was more of local superstition in Scot- 
land, there was infinitely less of crime. 
But to proceed, and have a laugh at 
the farmer ; his stories dre as follows: 
* | was once sitting herding the sheep 
upon the Hawk Hill, near Barnbar- 
roch—it was in a summer afternoon. 
I saw a large company of ladies and 
gentlemen, most elegantly dressed, 
riding past upon horseback. I wou- 
dered. much who they could be. The 
were too well dressed for me t» thin 
of speaking to them. At length a small 
bsc aen) figure came past, ridi 
ata great pace. I ren to the road 
inquired who the company were, who 
had rode past a little before ; he stop- 
ped his horse, and said, ‘ It is the king 
and the queen of the fairies, and their 
train.'—‘ And where are they going ?' 
I asked.—‘ To the back of Burrulion to 
dine.'—' And who are you ?’—‘ I am 
their cook,’ he replied, ‘ and what is 
that to you ?’—-and away he rode. 

** A burst of laughter from the Irish- 
man at the farmer's story, in which 
he was joined by many present, made 
the farmer quite sulky and displeased. 
I saw in one moment his feelings were 
wounded by the laughter, and unless 
he was appeased, we could draw no 
more amusement from his belief in 
fairies. —Good humour was restored 
my relating the following story, whi 
was often told me by my mother in 
the same words. 

** At the Mill of Creich, parish of 
Sorbie, County of Wigton, lived a de- 
cent pious man, named Thomas Muir. 
His wife having been delivered safely 
of her first child, and done well for the 
first two days, he then became alarm- 
ed at the sudden change in her beha- 
viour. He bore it patiently for three 
days, but as she gave no indication of 
amendment, he went for the midwife 
who attended her. When she came, 


‘and as soon as they were outside of the 


house the midwife said, * What ie this 
you have brought me to see? that is 
not your wife; bave you allowed her 
to be taken awsy?’—Poor Thomas 
began to weep in a piteous manner, 
and bewail his wife, but the midwife 
said smartly, ‘Theevil is already done ; 
are you willing to win her back ?'— 
Poor Thomas replied, he would do 
anything.on earth to get back his wife. 
* Well then,’ said the woman, ‘ go inte 
the house, and put on as large a fire 
as you can, without endangering the 
house; the creature in the bed will be- 

in to complain of the smoke and hest. 
Do not mind her, and on no account 
tell her what you mean to do with it. 
Then steal out a four-footed stool, — 
but upon no account let her see you de 
this; then place it upon your head, 
the feet upmost, and go boldly to the 
bedside ; order her to leave the house 
and restore you your wife. She, in all 
probability, will not abide your coming 
to the ide ; if she does, threaten 
to throw her into the fire; but what- 
ever you do, be sure to keep the stool 
firm upon your head, or woe be te 

ou.’ 

** Poor Tom did as he was bid, and 
put on the fire, unmindful of the en- 
treaties of the fairy, and got out the 
stool unperceived, and entered with a 
quaking heart, with the stool upon his 
head, and in the boldest voice he could 
assume, ordered her out. She did not 
tarry until he reached the bedside, but 
went over his head in a flash of fire— 
split the stool in twain upon his head, 
and made a hole oyer the door 
which you might have put a boll of 
barley. The midwife came in, and 
after waiting for a few minutes to give 
the fairies time to bring back the wo- 
man, they went out to look for her. 
They looked long in vain, until they 
came to a large hole in the peat-stack, 
—and there they found her sitting 
cowring with a piece of blanket about 
her. The husband brought her into 
the house, and began to question her 
what she saw,—but she cried earnest- 
ly for a drink of water ; this the mid- 
wife ordered her not to get until ahe 
answered the questions. She said, she 
had seen only an old womsn, who 
held a child to her breasts, and order- 
ed Her to suckle it; but she knew it 
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sas not her own child, and held her 
Janda across ber bosom, and would 
not. The midwife said, had you 
given suck to the child, we could not 
ve got you back so easily. When 
questioned how long she had been 
eway,she said, about an hour or so; but 
after she got the drink of water, she had 
no more recollection of the matter." 
- ‘When 1 finished my story, there 
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was no inclination to lsug! 
seriousness came over all the 
and the farmer cast a look o 
at the Irishman, as much as 
laugh now if you can. Buj 
having stole upon us almost 
ved, we were forced to part fc 
sent, after making the Vet 
mise to relate his history the 
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Wr beg earnestly to solicit the at- 
tention of ALL who are likely to be 
galled upon to serve their country in 
the important character of jurymen, 
to a work* which has lately been pub- 
lished in London, by two professional 
gentlemen—a physician and a lawyer ; 
both of them men of most distinguish- 
ed talents and reputation. The sub- 
ject i» that science which the French 
writers call '* Medicine e; and 
which we, who may be said to have 
borrowed this science from the French, 
call * Medical Jurisprudence." It 
has been defined by the present au- 
tbors, ** that science by which medi- 
cine, and its colla branches are 
made subservient to the construction, 
elucidation, and administration of the 
laws ; and to the preservation of public 
"health." That part of the science 
which is described in the last clause of 
this definition, is in itself of high im- 
, and gentlemen likely to be 
summoned as demo , in cases where 
damages are demanded for nuisances, 
‘onght to be acquainted with all that 
Messrs Paris end Fonblanque have 
said concerning it. But the other is 
something of a still higher character. 
It embraces matters, in the right un- 
derstanding of which human life itself 
is every day involved ; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that he who, now 
that there is a plain and distinct Eng- 
lish treatise upon it (which there never 
was before), shall wilfully continue in 
a state of ignorance, and in that state 
sit as a judge upon the fate of a fel- 
low citizen, is chargeable with the most 
serious, and most culpable of indiscre- 
tions. . 
Take the ordi case of a trial for 
murder, by poi ; and let any 
one who has ever been present at a 
scene of the kind, reflect for a moment 
on what that scene presented. What 
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is more common than to |] 
doctors, or soi disant doctor 
one side, swearing that th 
was poisoned, and as man} 
of the trade swearing, five 
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. ture? And yet, who can, doubt that 
Drs Abercrombie, Thomson, and Ha- 
milton have all, and each, or one or 
other of them, ere now, listened with 
equally disrespectful feelings to the 
medical proseof the first barristers and 
judges of the conky i 
Were it possible that juries should 
be summoned to determine points 
pure law, no lawyer will hesitate to 
- aay, that jurymen ought, all of them, 
to become lawyers. And we can have 
no more hesitation about saying, that 
as juries are every day called upon to 
determine questions purely medical, 
chemical, &c. it would be most de- 
sirable that jurymen should endeavour 
to acquire, we do not say the know- 
ledge and skill of professional physi- 
cians and chemists, but certainly such 
an acquaintance with the elements and 
pliraseology of these sciences; as might 
enable them to attach distinct ideas 
to the words which they are to hear 
from the lips of medical and chemical 
witnesses. It is to the vague, indis- 
tinct, and dreamy state of mind pro- 
duced by the sudden infusion of a great 
mass of half understood words and 
facts ; it is to this alone that we can 
refer the gross und flagrant absurditics 
of certain famous verdicts in cases of 
poisoning, which will immediately 
suggest themselves to the mind of any 
professional n. We are quite sa- 
tisfled that the thing we have spoken 
of as desirable, is, to any extent at 
least, impossible. Nevertheless, every 
juryman who is in the habit of read- 
ing, ought to read Paris and Fon- 
blanque. Andcertainly, if such read- 
were to become common, we do 
not think it could fail to produce most 
admirable effects, both directly upon 
the minds of the jurymen themselves, 
and indirectly upon the minds of those 
professional persons who have occasion 


to open their mouths in their pre- 


sence. 

And the book has this great merit, 
that it is a most amusing as well as a 
most instructive and learned book. 
We venture to say, that no three vo- 
lumes containing such a mass of in- 
teresting information, delivered in such 
a clear, unaffected, and engaging style, 
have appeared for these many years 
past. It is very true, that the profes- 
sional student miust still make fre- 
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quent reference to Foderé, whose much 
more extensive work indeed will pro- 
bably hold its place for a full century 
toceme. But for all the great public 
of England, here is a book perfect and 
suflicient in itself—profound and ac- 
curate in science—skilful in illustra- 


tion—and elegant and in 
of language. We may add, that though 


it be the work of two authors of dif- 
ferent professions, they have contrived 
to blend themselves so thoroughly, 
that we suspect it would be no easy 
matter either for a lawyer or a physi- 
cian to say where the one handiwork 
commences and the other ends, in al- 
most any one section of the three vo- 
lumes. l 
We have no intention of reviewing 

Messrs Paris and Fonblanque in a 
monthly miscellany such as this. That 
will be done in the proper scientific 
ournals—but we have been much 
struck, in going over the work, with 
the propriety of doing what we can for 
the extent of its non-professional cir- 
culation, and we now do so by throw- 
ing together a few extracts relating to 
subjects, which, we are sure, no reader 
will consider as uninteresting — or as 
unsuitable to the unpretending place 
in which they are to make their ap- 

earance. We shall endeavour to se- 
ect passages of very various character, 
and, wo far as we can judge, containing 
new facts. The first we shall quote, 
presents us with the rationale of a 
iu trial by ordeal among the Hin- 

008. 


ts The trials by ordeal in tbe dark ages 
of modern Europe, when the decisions of 
the most important questions was abandon- 
ed to chance or to fraud, when carrying in 
the hand a piece of red hot iron, or plun- 
ging the arm in boiling water,” was deemed 
a test of innocence, and a painful or fraud. 


wning of a rude philosophy. Trials 
ordeal, as we — by Mr . 
hold a high renk in the institates of this 





g 


* Priests were among the earlier chemists, and it is asserted that they frequently instructed a 
is i less disintercsted 


of his innocence, or 
by which modern jugglers are still enabled to amuse amd fo at- 


motives, m some of those 
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. It spears that there are no less 
1e different modes of trial, but that 
r in which an idol has been washed, 
one by rice, are those which we 
lect as well calculated to illustrate 
'rvations which we shail venture tò 
The first of these trials consists in 
z the accused person to drink three 
's-of the water in which the images 
San and other deities have been 
; and if within fourteen days he has 
isposition, his crime is considered as 
In the other species of ordeal al- 
2, the persons suspected of theft are 
iade to chew a quantity of dried 
d to throw it upon some leaves or 
a tree ; they, from whose mouth it 
iry, or stained with blood, ate deem- 
ty, while those who are capable of 
2g it in a pulpy form, are at once 
aced innocent. When we reflect up- 
superstitious state of these people, 
the same time, consider the influ- 
uich the mind, under such circum- 
, is capable of producing upon the 
ns of the body, it is impossible not 
it that the ordeals above described 
able of assisting the ends of justice, 
leading to the detection of guilt. 
cused, conscious of his own inno- 
will fear no ill effects from the ma- 
tations, but will cheerfully acquiesce 
onleal; whereas the guilty n 
e mere uneasiness and dr 
ind, will, if narrowly watched, most 
ly discover some symptoms of bodi- 
sposition, before the expiration of 
iod of his probation. In the case of 
leal by rice, a result, in correspon- 
vith the justice of the case, may be 
nticipated on the soundest principle 
iology. There is perhaps no sccre- 
it is more immediately imfluenced by 
sions than that of saliva. The sight 
licious repast to a hungry man is not 
ffectual in exciting the salivary se- 
, than is the operation of fear and 
' in repressing and suspending it. 
‘eader be a medical practitioner, we 
im for an illustration to the feelings 
he experienced during his examina- 
fore the medical colleges ; and if he 
rrister, he may remember with what 
ied lip he gave utterance to his first 
.to the jury. Is it then unreason- 
believe that a person under the in- 
of conscious guilt, will be unable, 
ie dryness of his mouth, to surren- 
rice in that soft state, which an in- 
individual, with an undiminisbed 
of saliva, will so easily accom- 


Fodoré, in his great work, (vol. 
, 204,) details the horrible case 
or man at Rheims, who was ex- 
in the course of the last century 
2 supposed murder of his wife, 


9 
of his - 


016 
by stabbing or, stranglitig, and then 
earning her. She was much addicted 
to the use of spirituous liquors, and the 
husband to the last moment persisted 
in saying that he had entered the house 
in the evening after his work was done, 
and found nothing but cinders, and 
bones, and rags on the floor by the side 
of his barrel of eau-de-vie. Another 
story of precisely the same kind is told 
of one Millet in 1725. Messrs Paris 
and Fonblanque do not ge into-these 
details of their great master’s -work, 
but they agree with him—tst, that it 
is quite possible for persons to die of 
what has been called, (though rather 
inaccurately) spontaneous combustion ; 
and, 2dly, that all those who have so 
died,- have owed their fate to immo- 
derate indulgence in the use of spi- 
rits. They abridge from Fodoré in one 
of their notes the following appaling 
example—it happened in the vicinity 
of Florenee in 1776. 


** Don Gio Maria Bertholi having spent 
the day in travelling about the country, 
arrived in the evening at the house of his 
brother-in-law ; he immediately requested 
to be shewn to his destined apartment, 
where he had a handkerchief placed be- 
tween his shirt and shoulders, and being 
left alone, betook himself to his devotions. 
A few minutes had — ela when 
an extraordinary noise was from the 
apartment, and the cries of the unfortunate 
priest were particularly distinguished ; the 
people of the house hastily entering the 
room, found him extended on the floor, 
and surrounded by a light flame which re- 
ceded (4 measure) as they approached, and 
finally vanished. On the following morn- - 
ing, the — was examined by M. Bat. 
taglia, who found the integaments of the 
right arm almost entirely detached and 
greg i flesh ; from the shouklers 
to the thi e integuments wese equ 
iujured ; and on the right hand, the x 
most injured, mortification had already 
commenced, which notwithstanding imme- 
diate scarification rapidly extended itself. 
The patient complained of burning thirs 
was horribly convulsed, and was ex — 
by continual vomiting accompanied by fe- 
ver and deliriunt. On the fourth day, af- 
ter two hours of comatose insensibility, he 
expired ; during the whole period of his 
suffering, it was impossible to trace any 
symptomatic affection. A short time pre- 
vious to his disease, M. Battaglia observed 
with astonishment, that putrefaction had 
made so much progress that the body al. 
ready exhaled an insufferable odour, worms 
crawled from it on the bed, and the nails 
had become detached from the left hand. 

** The account given by the unhappy 
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t was, that he felt a stroke like the 
of a cudgel on the right hand, and at 
the same time he saw a lambent flame at- 
tach itself to his shirt, which was imme- 
diately reduced to ashes, his wristbands at 
the same time being utterly untouched. 
The handkerchief, which as before men- 
tioned, was placed between his shoulders 
and his shirt, was entire, and free from any 
trace of burning ; his breeches were equally 
uninjured; but though not a hair of his 
head was burnt, his coif was totally con- 
sumed. The weather on the night of the 
accident was calm, the air very pure; no 
empyreumatic or bituminous odour was 
ceived in the room, which was also free 
m smoke; there was no vestige of fire, 
except that the lamp, which had been full 
of oil, was found dry, and the wick redu- 
ced to cinder. 
` «* M. Fodoré — that ks — 
hydrogen, occasionally observed in church- 
yards, vanishes on tha approach of the ob- 
server, like the flame which consumed P. 
i; and as he, in common with 
others, has remarked that this gas is deve- 
in certain cases of disease, even in the 
liying body, he seems inclined to join M. 
Mere in attributing this species of sponta- 
neous combustion to the united action of 
hydrogen and electricity in the first in- 
stance, favoured by the accumulation of 
animal oil and the impregnation of spiri- 
tuous liquors." 
Our authors furnish the following 
(among other) circumstances, by which 
victims of this species of combus- 
tion are to be distinguisbed. 
« The extremities of the body, such as 
the feet and hands, have in general esca- 


P The fire has little injured, and some- 
' times not at all, those combustible things 
that were in eontact with the body when it 
was burning.® 

* The combustion of these bodies has 
left a residue of greasy and fetid ashes and 
fat, that were unctuous, and extremely of- 
fensive and penetrating." 

Both culprits and witnesses fre- 
gue simulate various physica] de- 
ects and incapacities. There is a great 
deal of most interesting matter as to 
the tricks of such persons, and the 
tests by which they may be exposed. 
As for example— 

** [nsanity has in all ages been feigned 
for the accomplishment of particular ob- 
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(Jame, 
jecta; we read of ite hagipg been thus si- 
mulated by Devid, Ulyesss, and Lucius 
Brutus ; observations which we have 
already made upon the subject of imputed 
insanity, will suggest to the medical inqai- 
rer a plan of examination most likely te 
lead to a just conclusion. In general the 
detection of such an impostor will not be 
difficult ; the feigned maniac never willingly 
books his examiner in the face, and if his eye 
can be the changes tn his countenance, 
on being accused, will be strongly indicative of 
his real stale of mind ; it is moreover very 
difficult to imitate the habits of a lunatic fer 
any length of time, and to forego sleep; 
an insane person generally sleeps but little, 
and talks much during the night, but the pre- 
tender, of he thinks he is not watched, will 
sleep, and only act kis part when he believes 
his conduct to be observed. 

** Somnolency. This ts a state of 
which the sturdy — has in 
instances assumed ; he pretends to be in 2 
state incapable of any muscular motion ; 
he is constantly in bed, retaining that pos- 
ture in which his limbe are placed, or may 
happen to fall; his great aim is to appear 
unconscious of the external world ; iv- 
teresting case of this kind related by Dr 
Hennan+ must be considered as the mas- 
ter-piece of imposture.. A person of the 
name of Drake, in the Royal African Corps, 
assumed an appearance of total fhsensibi- 
lity, under which he resisted every kind of 
treatment ; he resisted the shower bath as 
well as shocks of electricity ; but on a pro- 
posal being uttered in his presence to apply 
the actual cautery, his pulse rose ; and on 
i raga being e to remove him to 
Bethlem Hospital, an amendment soon 
manifested itself. 

tt Deafness and Dumbness.— Where the 
former of these maladies is alone simala- 
ted, the inspector will be able, with a Bt- 
tle address, to detect the imposture ; a sud- 
den noise will frequently betray the patient, 
and an instance of this kind is related by 
Ambrose Paré; we may also contrive to 
communicate in his presence some circum- 
stances in which he is greatly interested, 
"n the effect of the intelligence up- 
on his countenance, or u his pulse? 
Where dumbness only is feigned, we should 
remember that the powers of articulation 
never leave a person without some cause, 
which medical inquiry must discover. It 
has been a question whether the absence of 
the tongue should be considercd a sufficient 
reason for muteness ; although we cannot 
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lispate the valulity óf such a proof, it is 
SGT Go bus hak ción are Doia? 
rhere persons 


umbness have been singly simulated ; 
ippose a medical practitioner is called up- 


1 to examine a patient who declares him- 
if to labour the misfortune of con- 
mitai deafness, and. uent dumb. 


sa, what plan. of investigation is-he to 
wsue upon such an occasion ? It must be 
mitted that where this simulation is well 
rformed. it becomes extremely difficult 
detect it; but it requires so rhuch art 
d erance that few persons will be 
tnd capable of the deception: M. Sichard 
cceeded in the detection of a moat accom- 


graphy 3 by substituting for instance the 
or the g, which at once enabled the Abbé 
declare that it was impossible that he 
uld have been deaf and dumb from his 
th, because he wrote as we hear, and 
as in the case of the real deaf and dumb, 
we see. 
* Blindness._-In cases of alleged amau- 
8, the practitioner me pe relied 
n the couttactility of the pupil, as a 
of vision 3 but Richter asserts that no- 
g positive can be drawn from the mo- 
y or immobility of the iris, as some- 
s the one and sometimes the other oc- 
3 if, however, the pupil does not con- 
» we must think that the practitioner 
thorized in concluding as to the exist- 
of the disease. By unexpectedly re- 
ng the rays of the sun, by means of a 
j»r, upon the eye of the patient, we 
generally be able to diseover any de- 
on that may have been practised. 
re short-sightedness is pleaded as a 
alification, the truth may be easily 
iained by inspeetion. The Fren 
ed a very simple and ingenious mode 
itinguishing the feigned myopes who 
voured to escape theconscription laws ; 
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for instance, atid none but a myope, could 


upon the subject of the likenesses sub- 
fisting between di t individuals. In 
many cases the possession of an estate 
has been in a gteat measure determine - 
ed by a likeness.—As for example, our 
own great Douglas’ case, where Lord 
Mansfield decided in favour of the pres 
sent Lord Douglas, very much in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary resem- 
blance which he, and his brother 
Sholto, were proved to bear to Sir John 
Stewart and Lady Jane Douglas. “ If 
Sir John Stewart,” said he, “ was actor’ 
in the enlevement of Mignon and Seas 
ry's children, he, the most artless. of 
men, did in a few what the acu~ 
test genius could not have accomplish- 
ed in years: he found two children— 
the one the finished model of himself, 
the other the exact picture in minía- 
ture of Lady Jane. Nothing could 
be more convincing than that particu- 
lar case of two children ; and yet, if the 
reader turns to Fodoré, (vol. i.) he will 
find some most extraordinary histo. 


Mr Frank Douglas, a well-known man 
offashion in the last age, was very neare 
ly hanged for a highway ro . The 


Ylotorious Page happened to be brought 





deu has given an account of a Portagnese 

a » and he refers to a similar case recorded eight years before by of Saumar, 

he su was a boy, who had Jost his by gangrene, and yet toa n degree, wis 
the functions of it. A case of a similar nature, together with a reference to several 
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Hip a ppesred the bar. db the si 
, and a at the bar, w t- 
milarity between them struck every 
with astonishment. The prisoner, - 
man, an alibi, and the jury returned 
a of not guilty. We have frequent- 
prin the sigma parts of our work al- 
luded to case of Richard Coleman, a 
brewer's clerk, who was indicted at the as- 
sizes held at Kingston, in Surry, in March, 
1749, for the rape and murder of Sarah 
Green, on the 23d of J uly preceding, when 
* he was capitally convicted, and executed 
on Kennin Common, on the 12th of 
April, 1749. In this case, Coleman wes 
positively sworn to by Sarah Green, just 
before her death, as being one of the as- 
sailants. Two years after the execution of 
this unfortunate man, it was discovered 
that James Welch, Thomas Jones, and 
John Nicholls, were the persons who had 
tzeated Sarah Green in the inhuman man- 
ner which had occasioned her death. John 
Nicholls was admitted King’s evidence, and 
Welch and Jones were accordingly convic- 
ted and executed. Another case m which 
the identity of a was erron 
sworn to, was that of Mr James, a tailor, 
who was robbed on the Dulwich road, by 
the notorious gang of highwaymen that 
infested the environs of Londen, and * 
headed by a person named Cooper, w 
after a life of crime, suffered death for the 
murder of Saxby, near Dulwich. In this 
case, Mr James swore positively to two 
soldiers in the Guards, who were ing. 
ly tried for the offence, but fortunately ac. 
quitted. A short time after this event, the 
same gang robbed one Jackson, a farmer, 
in a lane near Croydon, for which robbery 
two farriers, named Skelton and Killet, 
were and being tried at the 
ensuing assizes for Surry, the latter was 
acquitted, but the former was convicted on 
She positive oath of the person robbed, and, 
4 innocent, suffered death! ! ! 

** Martin Clinch, bookseller, and James 
Mackley, printer, were tried at the Old 
Bailey, in 1797, before Mr Justice Grose, 
for the wilful murder of Syder Fryer, Esq. 
at the back of Islington ‘workhouse, and 
were convicted and executed. On this oc- 
casion the identity of the prisoners was po- 
sitively sworn to by Miss Ann Fryer, who 
was in company with hereousin, the deces- 
sed, at the time of the robbery and murder. 
Some years afterwards, Burton Wood, who 


may be hereafter identified? In a case 
which occurred in France, im 1909, of a 
shot in the night, it was stated that 
the flash of the pistol enabled the witness 
to identify the features of the assassio. The 
ility of the statement was referred te 
the physical class of the Institute, who re- 
— against it. Still, however, M. Fe- 
é, who relates the circumstances, is in- 
clined to believe, that, if the persons be at 
a small distance, and the night be dark, 
such an event is by no meane i 
(Med. Leg. t. i, p. 98.) The fe. Eng- 
fish case may be here i in illus. 
tration of the question. * John Haines was 
indicted, Jan. 12, 1799, for maliciously and 
feloniously shooting at H. Edwards, T. 
Jones, and T. Dowson, Bow-eteeet officers, 
on the highway. Edwards deposed, that, in 
consequence of several robberies having 
been committed near Hounslew, he, toge- 
ther with Jones and Dowson, were em 


bic v gr side of the chaise. 
was but from the flash of the pistol: 
-he could distinctly see that it waa a dark- 
brown horse, between 18 and 14 hands 


Long Acre. He also 


was executed on Kennington Common, and -coat. 


Timms, who suffered a similar fate at Read- 


ing, severally confessed at the gallows the - 
commission of the deed, for which Clinch . 


and Mackley had innocently suffered. To 
the above interesting cases we may add that 
of Robert and Daniel Perreau (twin bro- 
thers,) who were tried in 1775, and exe- 
cuted for a forgery upon Mr Adair. These 
persons so nearly resembled each other, 
that Mr Watson, a money scrivener, who 


changed, as to defeat every attempt to iden- 
tify him. Fodoré mentions the wing, 


These 
by art. The influence of mental anxiety 
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im — — is universally. that the meyemsnts which have been ob- 
acknowledged ee oe 

- € , loug travel, want, or woe,- - ceived as demonstrations of life, they merely 
Soom form that best we know ; arise from a degree of muscular irritability 

- F — a aS ame agn . which often lingers for many hours after 
$ A a " . 

- Ward toii cau roughen form and face, dissolution, and which, on its t ces- 
Aad want can quench the eye's bright grace, aation, may be even re-excited by the ap- 
Nor goes —— chan de 1e Heo plication of galvanic stimuli. 

: pi > i Canto I. .. * But there is a propensity in the human 

P E C Le T 

= we gre not following an ween credulity and fear there is an in- 
or plan in these secos but herent affinity and alliance ; and it may be 

merely glancing over the volumes and = ey wea asserted, that there is nothing of 

. noting what strikes usas likely-to which we have a greater instinctivehorror, + 


tify ordinary readers, we shall bon 


pass on to a subject, which, however 
we may despise all the zuge canoræ 
about trances, premature interments, 
and extraordinary resuscitations, must 
always command the most lively inte- 
reat—that of Suspended Animation. It 
is admirably treated by our authors. 
We have room only for what follows : 


** Amongst the different anecdotes which 
te popes ba i the freq day; a 
e ief in the frequency of livi 
interment, and in proof of the fallacy of those 
signs which are commonly received as the 
wnerring indications of death, we read of 
numerous instances where the knife of the 
anatomist has proved the means of resusci- 


tating the supposed corpse; Philippe Peu 
the celebrated French aa adem. 
aisi n case d & woman, upon whose 
eu corpse he proceeded to 

DA Tp 
sion the awful under which 
he The history of the unforta« 


nate Vesalius, physician to Philip II. of 
in, furnishes another instance, upon 
mich considerable stress has been laid ; 


upon dissecting a Spanish gentleman, it is 
said that on the the heart 
was found iteting ; for which he was 


brought before the inquisition, and would 
ptobably have suffered its most severe 
erc had not the king interceded in 
his behalf, snd obtained for him the privi- 
lege of expiating his offence by a pilgrim- 
age tothe Holy Land.® . -` 

- 4 M. Bruhier also relates a case, on the 
authority of M. PAbbé Menon, of a 
young woman who was restored the 
first incision of the anatomist's and 
lived many years afterwards. With respect 
to the instance of Vesalius we would make 
this general observation, which will proba- 
bly apply to moet of the cases on record ; 


than of any foree by which our voluntary 
exertions are totally repressed ; hence it is, 
as Cuvier has remarked, that the poetic 
" fictions best calculated to insure our sym- 
pathy, are those which represent sentient 
ings enclosed within immovable bodies ; 
the sighs of Clorinda issuing, with her 
blood, from the trunk of the cypress, as re« 
lated in the fable of Tasso, would arrest 
the fury of the most sa mortal ; and 
the sufferings which attended the confiue. 
ment of Ariel, by the witch Sycorax, within 
the rift of a cloven pine, are deacribed by 
Prospero as being of so pitiable a descrip- 
tion as to move the sympathy of the very 
beasts of the forest. J 


` Intoa 
Im 
- A 


cloven pine; wi 
'd, thou didst 


* Thou best know'st 
What torment I did find thée in : thy 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate 
Of ever-angry bears; it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn’d.’ : 

2 Tempest, Act I. Scene IT. 
** The author of the present chapter had 

once an ity of witnessing a most 

striking manifestation of the popular feel- 
ing to which he has just alluded ; a sailor, 
who had died suddenly on board a vessel 
in Mount's Bay, was sent on shore for in- 
terment on the same evening : this indecent 
haste in*consigning the yet warm corpse of 

a human being to the grave, excited a very 

strong and natural feeling in those to whom. 

the fact was communicated ; in a few hours 
the knowledge of the circumstance became 
general in the town of Penzance, and ima- 
ination, which, in eases that interest the 
celings, is always ready to colour each 
feature with the hue most congenial to the 
fancy, soon represented the case as one of 





breasts 


living interment, and by midnight the im- 
pression 


had produced sostrong an effect up- 





* In returning, the ship was cast away upon the island of Zante, where this unfortunate philosopher 


perished from hunger. 


t Horrible as it may appear, it was a custom in Persia, at the tim 
informed that Amestris, the wife of 
jn age, commanded fourteen Persian children of illustrious birth to 


alive; and this historian was 


eda Herodotus wrote, of bary- 
erxes, when she was - 
be interred alive, in honour of 


the deity whom they supposed to exist under the earth.—Polyhynmis, c. xiv. 
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on the credality of the town, that many hun. 
dred persons assembled at the house of the 
mayor, and insisted upon the disinterment: 
of the body ; the author, in his i 


capacity, was called upon to y the 
magistrates in the investigation, whieh was 
accomplished by torch light, amidst an im- 


mense concourse of people ; the body was. 
disinterred, when, it is almost n to 
add, that not the slightest mark was ob- 
served that could in the least sanction the 
popular belief so readily adopted, and en- 
thusiastically maintained. 

« Within the last few years a singular 
and unphilosophical work* has appeared 
from the pen of a legrned divine, which is 
well to cherish the public credu- 
lity upon the subject under discussion, and 
to excite many groundless alarms, as well 
as unjust ions, respecting the 
sibility of latent Jife; the reverend author, 
it must be confessed, has furnished a prac- 
tical proof of his talents in his favourite art 
of resuscitation, by recalling into life the nu- 
merous idle tales, and superstitious histo- 
ries, that we had hoped had long since been 
for ever consigned to the ‘tombs of all 
the Capulets.” 

“ The histories of persons having been 
buried alive, or recovered after apparent 
death, are not, however, confined to the an- 
nals of modern times ; we are informed by 
Diogenes Laertius that Empedocles acqui 
red great fame for restoring a woman, sup- 

to be dead, from a paroxysm of hys- 
teria ; and Pliny, in his Natural History, 
devotes a chapter to the subject, under the 
title of * De his qui elati revirerunt ;’ in 
which an interesting case is related of Ayi- 
gola, whose body was brought out and pla- 
ced on the funeral pile, the flames of which 
are said to have resuscitated the unhappy 
victim, but too late to allow it to be re. 
scued from its powers ; but such cases merely 
go to shew that the common observer may 
be deceived. We feel no hesitation in as- 
serting that it is physiologically impossible 
for a human being to remain more than a 
few minutes in such a state of asphyxia, as 
not to betray some sign by which a medi- 
‘eal observet ean at once ise the ex- 
$stence of vitality, for if the respiration be 
only suspended for a short interval, we may 
conclude that life has fled for ever; of all 
‘the acts of animal life this is by far the 
Most essential and indispensable ; breath 
and lift are very properly considered in the 
scriptures as convertible terms, and the 
same synonyn}, as far as we know, prevails 
in every language. However slow and 
feeble respiration may become by disease, 
yet it must always be perceptible, provided 
the naked breast and belly be exposed ; for 
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when the ‘intercostal museles act, the rie 


agitation of the $ 

— — ir 
condensing the aqueous 

breath, is supposed to denote 

of vespiration, although too feeble ta be 

cognised in any ather way. 


—————' By his gates of breath _ 
lies a ony feather, which stirs not. 
and wuightiews down 
*« With respect to the shove tests, it may 
be remarked, that an i able current 


of air may agitate the 
e the effects of respiration, while an 


simulate 

function, may sully the surface of a mirrer 
held befose tbe mouth ; on the other hand, 
we have learnt from experience that mir. 
rots have been applied to persons in a state 
of mere syncope, without being in the least 
tarnished. 


dered as furnishing 
tions of death. 


parece ar di pons ility of feeling the pul- 
—— fallible ' * 
as infallible means of decidi 

whether the individual be dead ; bat it is 
roved beyond all doubt, that a person may 
ive for several hours without its being 
possible to perceive the slightest movement 
in the parts just mentioned. It has bees 
thought also, says Orfila, that an indivi- 
dual was dead when he was cold, and that 
he still lived if the warmth of the body was 





a u A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, or that'State of the Frame under the Signs of Death, 


called Suspended Animation," By the Rev. Walter Whiter, Rector of Hardingham. 


io, 


Norwich, 1329. 
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eserved ; there is-perhapé no siga of eo 
value; the drowned who may be re. 


to 
iffness of death, and that which occurs 
during life, in certain diseases, For the 
following obseryations upon this subject, 
we acknow ourselves jndebted to the 
judicious treatise of Orfila. . 

** 1, Stiffness may be very considerable in 
a who has been frozen. who is not 
I and who may even be reeglled to 

ife. This stiffness cannot be confounded 
with that which is the inevitable result of 
death, because it is known that the body 
has been exposed to the action of severe 
cold, and shove all, because it is very go- 
neral ; in fact, the skin, breasts, the be]. 
ly, and all the organs may possess the 
eame rigidity as the muscles, a circumstance 
not in cadaverous stiffness, in 
which the muscles alone present any dee 
gree of resistance ; besides, when the skin 
of a frozen person is depressed, by pressing 
forcibly upon jt with the finger, a hollow 
is produced which is a long time in disap. 
pearing. When the position of a frozen 
limb is changed, a little noise is heard, 
caused by the rupture of particles of ice 
contained in the displaced part. 

* 2, The stiffness to which the late M; 
Nysten has given the name of convulsive, 
and which sometimes manifests itself in 
violent neryous diseases, may be easily 
distinguished from cadaverous stiffness ; 
when a limb is stiff in consequence of con- 
vulsions, &c., the greatest difficulty is ex- 
perienced in changing its direction, and 
when left, it immediately resumes its for- 
mer povition ; it is not the same in stiffness 
from death; the limb, the direction of 
which has been cbanged, does not return 
io is former position. 

** 8. The stiffness which occurs in certain 
forms of Syncope, can never be confounded 
with cadaverous stiffness ; for, in the for- 
mer case, the stiffness takes place imme- 
diately after the commencement of the dis- 
ease, and the trunk preserves a degree of 
warmth ; whereas the cadaverous stiffness 
is net observed until some time after death, 
aad when the bent of the body ia no longer 
evident to the senses. 

** If, from a cause which it is not always 
peesible to forésee, the individual who has 
been thought dead for a long time, be cold 
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RO of putrefaction 

— (rue the body ought not to be bu- 
ied hastily‘ Satius est adhiberi millies 

nimiam igentia m, quam scmel omilli 

necessariam." ”? i i 

The ever popular subject of ** Hang- 
ing” furnishes another highly meritoa 
rious chapter. 

The authors are of opinion, decided- 
ly 0, that the immediate cause of 
: tb, many ciae ye man, 

^ ffocation. re has been a great 
deal of dispute as to this matter among 
medical writers lately, and, if we may 
presume te offer an opinion, it is not 
yet settled. : Dr Paris admits, howe 
ever, that there are often other ine 
juries besides that of stopping the 

eath ; as, for example, Pressure om 
the Vesscls— which is thus discussed, 

* 1. Pressure on the Vesscls.— The red 
and livid hue of the face of killed 
by hanging, very naturally induced a be. 
lief that Apoplery® was the immediate 
eause of death ; whileit is evident that the 
pressure on the jugular veins must neges. 
sarily so prevent the return of blood to. the 
heart, as to produce an agcumulation in 
the vessels of the brain. Dr Hooper has a 
preparation of the brain of an executed 
Criminal, in which blood is seen extrava- 
sated among the membranes; and varjous 
other cases have oocurred, where dissection 
has clearly demonstrated E existenoe of 
those vascular congestions and sangpineous 
effusions, upon which apoplexy is supposed 
to depend; but this merely goes to prove 
that apoplexy occasionally takes place from 
hanging ; it does not establish the fact of 
its being the common cause of death on 
such occasions. Gregory made the follow. 
ing experiment to shew that it is tp the in. 

tercoption of air that death is to be attri. 
buted : After baying opened the trachea of 
a dog, He a slip knot round the neck, 
al ER ar uo , tho 
hanged, continued to live and respire, tl 
air was alternately admitted and easily ex, 
pelled through the small opening ; but ag 
soon as the constriction was made below 
the orifice, the animal perished. Mr Brodie 
hanged a dog, and as soon as it became in. 
sensible, the trachea was opened below the 
ligature, upon which he breathed, and his 
sensibility returned. 

** 2. Preseure on the Nervesof the Neck. 
—Although the pressure of a ligature on 
the nerves of the neck cannot be consider- 
ed as the immediate cause of death in hang- 





* This was the opinion of Boerhaave and Mo 
that the examination of the bodies of cxecu 
Plantes fot his lectures, has confirmed him in 


criminals formerly carried to him 
this idea, 


. M. Portal also coincides with them, and observes 
at the Jardin des 
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ing, yet Mr Brodie ha very judtly’obsere — sometimes discharged from the qumu. Tho 
fingers are usually bent, the nails blue, sad 


, ved, that if — recovers o — 
rect co uence of the strangulation, 

may probably suffer ftom the effects of the 
ligature upon the nerves afterwards. Mr 
Brodie passed a ligature under the trachea 
. of a Guinea-pig, and ticd it tight on the 
back of the neck with a knot; the animal 
was uneasy, but nevertheless breathed and 
moved about; at the end of fifteen minutes 
the ligature was removed ; on the follow- 
ing morning, however, the animal was 
found dead. On dissection no preterna- 
tural ap ces were diseovered in the 
brain, but the lungs were dark and turgid 
with blood, and presented an appearance 
similar to that which is observed after the 
division of the nerves of the eighth pair ; 
I do not, observes Mr Brodie (Manuscript 
Notes), positively conclude, from this ex- 
criment, that the animal died from dn in- 
jury inflicted upon the nerves of the eighth 
pair, but I think that such a conclusion is 
highly probable ; and it becomes an object 
of inquiry whether a patient having re- 
covered from hanging, may not, in some 
instances, die afterwards from the injury of 


the par vagum. 
3. Fracture of the Spine and Disloca« 
tion of the Neck.—The of a hanged 


— may —— take piace by the 
uxation of the cervical vertebrae, and the 
consequent injury of the spinal marrow 3 
. this effect will be more likely to happen in 
heavy. persons, and where the culprit suf- 
fers on a drop that precipitates him from a 
considerable height. Itis said that Louis 
discovered that of the two executioners in 
Paris and Lyons, one dispatched the cris 
minal condemned to be hanged by luxating 
the head on the neck, whilst those who pe- 
rished by the hands of the other were com- 
pletely strangled. 

** An animal, when first suspended, is 
observed to make repeated but ineffectual 
attempts toinspire ; violent convulsions of 
the whole body then ensue, but which are 
not to be considered as the indications of 
euffering, for they arise in consequence of 
the dark-coloured blood having reached the 
brain and spinal marrow ; and the animal 
at this period is necessarily insensible ; 
hanging does not occasion a painful death. 
. * The lips, nose, and all those parts in 
which the hue of the blood can be observed, 
exhibit a dark colour; the cpuntenance is 
distorted, the eyes protruded, and frequent- 
ly suffused with blood, the tongue is also 
forced out of the mouth, and sometimes 
wounded, although it has been observed 
that this phenomenon will entirely depend 
upon the position of the rope, for when 
i& presees above the thyroid gland, the 
tongue vill be pushed back, in consequence 
of a compression -upon the os hyoidcs, 
whereas, if the pressure be applied under 
the cricoid cartilage it will have the effect 
of thrusting out the tongue. Blood is 


the hends nearly closed ; and the whole 

physiognomy exhibits a highly characte- 

istic appearance. 

“But ; 

mor miis det 

Hi Mr —e* is nostrils stretch’d with strag. 

£ 

His hands abrosd dispisy’d, as ame that gyusyd 

And tugg'd for life, and was , 
er Henry VI. Pai. 40 uice as 

The master of our authors, M. Fo- 
DORE, is a great deal fuller as to this 
subject. It would ap that it has 
m & very common thing in France, 

r criminals to recover after being 
hanged ; and he has beenenabled, from 
their reports, to prove distinctly, that 
of ali desths there cannot be a more 
easy one than that of the gibbet. We 
make no a for turning to Fo- 
deré's work and translating a few pa- 

phs, which we wonder the Eng- 
lish authors before us did not embody 
in their own work. 

** CasaLrin, says M. Fodoré, “ af- 
firms, that he had been informed b 
several men who recovered their li 
after execution, that the moment the 
knot was fastened they fell into such 
& stupor, that they were sensible to 
nothing whatever of what followed. 
Wepfer, arang of a man and a wo- 
man who had also survived the gibbet, 
E s, that Lx nm remembered no- 

ing at all, and was in all respects 
like one that had suffered and revived 
from a stroke of apoplexy ; and that 
the man, who could tell something of 
what happened, aue: that he felt 
not the least pain noose was 
drawn, but remained entirely ived 
of sensation, just as if he been 
cast into a deep ” M 
also speaks of a man had not 
thoroughly hanged; and who told 
him, that ** for a moment he saw some 
blue lights dancing before his eyes, 
and then instantly lost all feeling and 
sense, the same as if he had been bu- 
ried in the profoundest slumbers.” 
Lord Bacon tells an anecdote about 
this matter, not less interesting tham 
singular. He knew, personally, a gen- 
tleman, who took & strong for 
ascertaining whether hanged men did 
or did not suffer a great deal, and who 
made the experiment on himself. Ha- 
ving put the cord round his neck, he 
leaped from off a low stool, which he 

thought he could easily recover 
j ; but the instant do- 
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privation of oll emae rendered this 
Ammpossible. It would have ended tra- 
ically, but that a friend came acci- 
entally into his room and cut him 
down ere it was too late. This strange 
curiosity satisfied him, however, that 
that species of death involves no pain 
whatever."—M. Fodoré goes on to tell 
a story of his own, in every part simi- 
lar to this of Lord Bacon's. A fel- 
Jow-student of his hung himself up 
one day after dinner, that he might 
satisfy his medical curiosity as to the 
fate of the pauvres pendus. Luckily, 
he too was cut down, and he told pre- 
cisely the same thing with the English 
gentleman.—** He had seen a glimpse 
of something dazzling, and been con- 
scious of absolutely nothing more." 

As tothe most likely means of recover- 
ing in such cases, our English authors 
agree with Fodoré, that everything hot 
and stimulating ought to be tried ; 
the body warmed, and ait introduced 
into the lungs. As for bleeding, that, 
in general cases of asphyxia, is use- 
less; but is absolutely necessary in 
hanging where blood has been forced 
into the brain. The jugular ought to 
be cut—and Fodoré tells a sad sto 
of a half-hanged monk, whoopened his 
eyes, and even spoke some words in a 
rough hoarse yoice, and who would, 
in all probability, have done well after 
hanging, but for the timidity of some 
of his reverend friends, that would not 
suffer him to be bled in the bold style 
the case required. 

Then comesthe great question which 
once so deeply interested our late wore 

thy friend Deacon Brodie. 


«C There can be no doubt but that by 
making an opening in the trachea, below 
the ligature, death might, in some cases, 
be ted, provided the neck werc not 
dislocated, nor the weight of the body very 
considerable. Richerand says, that a sur- 
geon of the imperial armies, whose vera» 
city cannot be questioned, assured him that 
he had saved the life of a soldier by per- 
forming the operation of tomy seme 
hours before he ona — d 
. * Dr Male* states, that it was tried on 
one Gordon, a butcher, who was executed 
at the Old Bailey in the early part of the 
last century ; the body having hung the 
usual time, was removed to a neighbouring 
house, where a surgeon waited to receive it, 
and enforce every means calculated to re- 
store. animation ; he opened his eyes, and 
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sighod, but soon expizel-; the want of suc,- 
ceas was attributed to his great weight ; but. 
we ORE that, if rus ststement be cor... 
rect.as to his opening his eyes and sighi 
the failure üst have depended anon want 
of skill in the operators. We have yet to’ 
notice those cases of spontaneous recovery’ 
which have taken place after execution, 
and which are too well authenticated to: 
admit of doubt ; upon this point we would 
— e, that n results by no means 
ilitate against the accuracy of the physi 
logical views which have been already pes. 
sented to our readers. Whenever such a 
recovery occurs, the strangulation has ne- 
ver been complete, and feeble motions of 
the heart have been preserved by imper- 
fect and occasional respirations, during the 
interval of suspension ; this may depend, 
in a great measure, upon the situation of 
the noose ; if placed at the side of the neck, 
it would be pulled tight by the weight of 
the body; but if at the back of the neck, 
it would be far otherwise. John Smith, 
who was executed at Tyburn on the 24th 
af December 1705, was cut down in con- 
sequence of the arrival of a reprieve, nearly 
fifteen minutes after he had been turned 
off, but is said to have been recovered by 
venesection and other means. Governor 
Wall was a long time in the act of dying, 
and it was subsequently discovered that 
this was owing to an ogsified portion of the 
trachea resisting the pressure of the rope. 
But the most extrao instance ef this 
kind, and one well authenticated, is that. 
of Margaret Dickson, of Musselburgh, 
who was tried and convicted in Edinburgh 
in the year 1728, for the murder of her 
child ; ker conviction was accomplished by 
the evidence of a medical n, who de. 
posed that the lungs of the child swam in 
water ; there were, however, strong rea-. 
sons to suspect the justness of the ver. 
dict, and the sequel of the story was wel] 
calculated io: cherish & superstitious be. 
lief on the occasion. A execution, 
her body was cut down, and delivered to 
her friends for the rites of interment; it 
was accordingly placed in a coffin, and 
sent in a cart to be buried at * Dative 
place, but the weather being sultry, the 
persons who had the body in charge stop- 
ped to drink, at a village called Pepper- 
mill, about two miles from Edinburgh ; 
while they were refreshing themselves, one 
of them perceived the lid of the coffin move, 
and uncovering it, the woman immediately 
sat up, and most of the spectators ran 
away with every sign of trepidation ; a per- 
son, however, who was in the public house 
immediately bled her, and in about an 
hour she was put to bed, and by the fol- 
lowing morning, was so far recovered as to 
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be able to walk to her own house,* after 
which she lived twenty-five years and had 
several children." 4 


We should spologize for introducing 
a story so familiar to ourselves as this 
of the famous ** half-hangit Maggie 
Dickson ;" but we fear the rising gene- 
yation are but moderately skilledin that 
and many other matters that interest- 
ed their fathers ; therefore, let Maggi 
Dickson pass, cum ceteris. Nod 

she will figure in alt. in some of Mr 
Odoherty's pow and expected 
** Hore Patibulane.” 

Of all the mass of subjects treated 
in these volumes, the most interest- 
ing, however, is that of the means 
for discovering whether such a person 
found desd lias been murdered by an- 
other's hand, and by whom. We ear- 
nestly recommend this branch of the 
work to the deep consideration of all 
magistrates. Sir Alexander Gordon 
discovered a murderer in Kirkcud- 
bright by the very same artful devices, 
the application of which has since been 
rhade familiar to all the world, by the 
author of Guy Mannering. We now 
proceed to quote a few detached frag- 
— from this part of our author's 


' * A very satisfactory instance of the 
same Kind 5 occurred to the author of the 
present work, during his residence in the 
county of Cornwall ; and he feels no incon- 
siderable satisfaction in reflecting upon the 
train of circumstances, through which he 
was enabled, by his evidence at the assizes 
of the county for 1814, to secure the con- 
viction of the rrorderer. The evidence was 
wholly circumstantial, and the relation of 
it is well calculated to illustrate the 

importance of the particular line of inves- 
tigation, which it is the objeet of the pre- 
sent chapter to elucidate. For these rea- 
sons he is induced to compile from his 
notes the following brief sketch of the case. 
A Cornish t, in attending 
. upon the light-house on the western coast, 
was found dead in a field near the public 
road leading from Penzance to the ** Land's 
End," on Sunday, December the 12th, 
1813; he was 1 in a dry diteh, with 
his stick at a little distance from him ; one 
of his shoes was down at the heel, and both 
were smeared with mud $ his pockets were 
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empty. - The body was taken to a public- 


ilful murder returned against some per- 
son or ns unknown. The body was 
afterwards buried, but a rumour havi 
arisen that the anatomical inspection hal 
not been sufficiently mirate and satisfac- 


» it was, by an order of the i 
—— and the author was desired es 


ired to 
assist in the further investi of the 
subject. Upon examining the body, which 
had not yet advanced so far in putrefaetion 


as to obliterate the traces of violence, o» wo 


the nails were visible ; the presentei 
the physiognomy of a strangled man. On 
the chest, bruises, evidently occasioned by 
the pressure of the assallant's knees, were 
also noticed. Upon dissection the brain 
was found excessively turgid with blood. 
The rest of the organs appeared in a per- 
fectly healthy, and natural condition. Iti 
worthy of remark, that the field in which 
the deceased was found, contained several 
shafts of abandoned mines ; upon visiting 
the spot the author observed tracks in the 
, as if it had been scraped, proceeding 
a direction from the hedge next the pub- 
lic road to that in the opposite part of the 
field, and under which the body was found ; 
near the former hedge also some 
of a glass bottle were discovered. Thede- 
ceased, it appeared, had been at Penzance 
for some medicine, and it was proved dmt 
he had left that town, on his way to the 
— with a phial in his pocket, 
alll these circumstances combined, placed 
the matter beyond conjecture. He 
evidently been strangled, probably at the 
spot where the pee fragments were found, 
whiclt were undoubtedly the remains of his 
phial, broken during the scuffle; besides, 
it would appear that he had been dragged 
along the field from this spot to the appo- 
site for marks denoting such an aet 
were visible on the grass, and this received 
farther confirmation from the condition in 
which the shoes of the deceased were found. 
-Who then committed the murder ? From 
the circumstance of its having been per. 
petrated in a field containing several old 
mines, without any attempt on the part of 
the villain to avail himself of the advantage 
which these caverns would have afforded 





* See Maclaurin's Crim. Ca. p. 71. where this cireumstance is alluded to. 


* By the Scottish law, in part founded on that of the Romans, a against whom the of 

the Court has been executed, can no more in füture, but s theneeforward totall ; and 
it is likewise held, that the marriage is dissolved by the execution of the convicted d party. 
Dickson then, having been convicted and execu above the king's advocate po 
secute no farther, but he filed a bill in the High Court of Justiciary agaist Sheriff, for omitting 
to fulfil the this reviv viet, , married her publiely a few days 
after her ; and she strenuously denied the crime for which she had suffered. 
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for the concealment of the dead body, the 
author was convinced that the perpetrator 
of the deed would be found in some stran- 
ger to the country, for such a one alone 


«ould be unacquainted with the mines to 
which we allude. The tion of this 
idea very naturally gave a ion to the 


line of inquiry. Were any suspicious stran- 
in Penzance or its neighbourhood ? 
Hea the deceased been seen in the society 
of any person unacquainted with the eoan- 
try ? He had been seen, it was diseovered, 
playing at cards in a public-house with 
some of the privates of the artillery station- 
ed in the Mount's Bay, amongst whom was 
a very powerful and athletic Irishman, of 
the name of Burns, who had lately landed, 
and immediately enlisted into the corps. 
Burns was accordingly arrested on suspi- 
cion, when the of the deceased con- 
taining thirty shillings was found on his 
person. He was, moreover, unable to shew 
where he was at the time the deceased left 
Penzance, in the evening ; and he was sub- 
—— recognised by two witnesses who 
on the road towards Land’s End. It is only 
= add that ke wag convicted and 
hanged ; it is not east satisfactory 
of this case hea state, that en — 
ing previous to his execution he 
to the author, that all the circumstances of 
tlie case occurred precisely as we have sta- 
ted, that he strang 
pocket-handkerehief, but that from the dif- 
ficulty of eompleting the act, he was com- 
to press his knees upon his chest.” 
Another of the same kind occurs a 
few pages lower down. 
t6 In Hargrave's State 'Trials* there isa 
very remarkable instance of a woman who 
was found in bed with her throat cut, and 
a knife sticking in the floor near her ; three 
of her relations were in an adjoining rooni, 
through which it was necessary to pass to 
the apartment of the deceased; the neigh- 
bours were alarmed, and the body was 
have destroyed herself but, from a part 
have f; but, from a parti- 
cular circumstance, they were suspected, 
and found guilty of the murder; for, on 
the eft hand was observed the bloody mark 


Hints to Jurymen. 


led his victim with a 
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of a left hand, which, of course, could not 
be that of the deceased. How often has the 
left hand+ of the murderer betrayed his 
deeds of blood !'* i 

The following is also 


ter. 

** In the year 1764, a citizen of Li 
was found shot, and his own pistol was dis- 
covered ilying near him ; from which cir- 
cumstance, together with that of no person 
having been seen to enter or leave the house 
of the deceased, it was concluded that he 
had d ed himself ; but on exami 
the ball, by which he had been killed, 
was found to have been too ever to 
ave entered that pistol ; in consequence of 
which, suspicion fell u the real mur- 
derers The wadding of the pistol has also 
in several instances offered the mesns of af- 
fixing the accusation on the guilty. The 
Lord Chancellor, in a debate in the House 
of Lords, in November 1820, quoted a 
very curious case, in which the wadding of 
the pistol was found to correspond with a 
torn letter in the possession of the mur- 
derer ?9 , 


We believe we have now exhausted 
our limits. We conclude with onee 
more calling upon all magistrates and 
jurymersi, to put themselves in pose 
session of a work, a close acquaintance 
with which is absolutely n for 
the former, and would be most desi- 
rable in "p latter. Will cds € 
pardon us for suggesting, that with a 
view to the country circulation in ge- 
neral, and the Scotch readers in par- 
ticular, their book would be much 
improved by the omission of all these 
long charters, &c. of the London me- 
dical bodies. Much better fill up the 
game spade ‘in the next edition with 
some more of M. Fodoré's facts. But 
indeed, we think, even after this book 
e translation of ns H poser ar in 
be very acceptable: an ima. 
gine some young man of intelligence 
might amuse himself advantageously 
with such a job during the summer 
months. | 


a te 
in the same 





tla the : APT Pata, who left-handed, it learly shown by the relative position of the de- 
cate Of Pa was was clear 
: and door from v ' 2 mes d exposed his pabon to the 





ecaned, the hich he was shot, that the mu have 
view of the deceased, uniess he fired with the left hand. The guilt of Patch was for some time dou 
ed, but Ove discovery of rigen. tert ens years ago, has supplied the only link 
which wee manting to make the evidence him complete. 
2s 
Vor. XIII. 4Q 
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CRITICISM. 


IT isan old maxim of ours, that ho- 
nest criticism does good to all parties 
concerned ; to the author, whom it in- 
structs ; to the public, whom it of 
course immeasurably delights ; and to 
the journal, which it inevitably raises 
into popularity. Of all this we have 
experience; and, therefore, we criti- 
cize in all directions, and in all, with 
honesty. We strike where the stroke 
is — and the business is then 
done ; we have no ill blood within us ; 
we scorn to lie in wait for i- 
ties of revenge; and we pledge our- 
selves, that not all the indignation and 
injury that can fester in any Whig, 
Northern or Southern, at this hour, 
would make us load our pen with an 
additional drop of ink in any Number 
ef our existence. On the other hand, 
dishonest criticism is bad for all par- 
it dius, fu the publie, vhom it 
it di ; for public, w it 
perverts; and for the journal, whose 
sale it rapidly sinks from a flourish- 
ing muster of ten or twelve thousand 
& quarter, down to & ly two 
thousand five hundred. For this rea- 
son, we have a lesson to give to the 
Edinburgh Review. Without fretti 
our readers with of ge 
malignity, wecome at once to the “Cri- 
ticism on Grattan's Speeches,” in the 
last Number of that sinking publica- 
tion. The Reviewer turns aside from 
the. fair and natural object of remark, 
the Speeches, to insult and throw into 
unwieldy ridicule, the extracts and 
fragments collected. by the editor from 
the ing literature of the day, as 
tributes to his father's memory. Now, 


to seek out for things of this kind for 
rebuke, things pelpably written at 
the moment, the influence of 


strong regret or admiration, almost in 
sight of a great man's deathbed, and 
to hunt them down by virulent criti- 
cism, is, we conceive, as idle, ungene- 
rous, agd personal an abuse of the cri- 
tical art as can be committed. The 
Editor simply says, ** they were insert- 
ed with a view to oblige those anxious 
friends and admirers of Mr Grattan 
from whom he received them.” This 
the Reviewer, in his candour, concludes 
—— been done by id — But 
e is pro in ev 
instance. Of the three writers to whom 
he principally alludes, Mr Hardy has 
been dead those five or six years. Sir 
G. Barrington has lived abroad still 


sending an extract of a volume which 
has been before the world those dosm 
years; and, in the third instance, ou 
which e 2 anot the Re- 
viewer is foamed out, we cer- 
tainly to know, that its re-putlication 
took place altogether without the wri- 
ter’s ledge or intention. And it 
will turn. out that ** those friends” 
were merely the relatives, &c. of the 
dead, who naturally had collected every 
thing that appeared in honour of his 
mem 


We tarn to the criticism, which ap- 


pears to us as disingenuous, as pover- 
ty-stricken, and as full of low, perso- 


nal irritation, as ci i that hes 
degraded the falling days of the Edin- 


burgh. The Reviewer first fractures 
the whole composition, takes a meta- 
phor from the top, places it beside an 
illustration from the bottom, and then 
foolishly askg where is the similitude ? 
On this principle, the most finished 
work that ever came from the pen 
ight be turned into absurdity. 


e writer, (speaking of the Frish 

aetna icis had said, in 
eevidently mu 

she animating nature of the ic el 


whether unnatural, we leave to our 
wt in England, v — 
** In England, we are a grave 
and steadily loving our public rights ; 
our value for them is chastened by long 
— &c. But in Ireland, = 
new. It was poverty starting into 
den wealth Tt * a desolate mind 
suddenly filled with and 
splendid imaginations—It was the 
breath of life breathed into the nes- 
trils of a human image, and awaking 
him to cast his eyes round a new cre- 
ation. This language is not exaggera- 
The enthusiasm, the rejoicing, 
the anoe publie rg on her pia 
possession of public rights, were - 
ond all language. e proceedings 
of the Brat few years after 1782, were 
like a continued triumph. The man 
who led the battle, the march " 


Grattan's popularity, as connected with 

the Owik ol 

Ireland. 

a The popular San grew disturb- 
it was a time of European per- 

nlovity. The firat advwaneen af Phe 








1823.) 
temples and thrones 


u & wave, were felt in the quiver- 
ings of the earth, and the overshadow- 
img of the air ; and far as Ireland was 
from the central shock, she was reach- 
— the general heave.” 

e believe that no similitude has 
been applied to the French Revolution 
more naturally or intelligibly than that 
of an earthquake. Yet on this passage 
the Reviewer poorly remarks, and is 
sarcastic by the help of Italics, 

** He likens the state of the world in 
1782 to the a of a convulsion 
which was to lift temples and thrones 

if like weeds upon a wave. 

vance was felt (it seems) in quiver- 
ings of the earth and overshadowings 
of the air. Moreover, far as Ireland 
was from the central shock, she was 
reached by the general heave.” Such 
is the pleasantry, and such the criti- 
cism ! I, Lictor, colliga manus, arbori 


infelici suspend 
` ‘The writer had said of Grattan's 
public efforts—'* The chief instrument 
of those successes was his eloquence. 
It had the first mark of genius, origi- 
nality. With Burke, Curran, and She- 
zidan for his contem ies, his sena- 
torial oratory had a aud counte- 
nance altogether its own. All defini- 
tions of the powers of those gifted men 
have grown commonplace, but with a 
portion of what made the splendour of 
each, he had a direction distinct and 
peculiar. He was not a satellite of the 
most illustrious among them ; but a 
MY d calito round its own or- 
it, an ightening its own region, 
undisturbed and — —— 
On this the Reviewer pours 
oat his whole exuberance of wit. ** But 
peradventure, this exquisite gentleman 
shall better succeed in gathering his 
similes from the heavens than from 
earthquakes, and in truth he has made 
a rare discovery of a new kind of hea- 
venly body, not finding any of the old 
ones suit his . * He was not 
asatellite of the most illustrious amo 
them, but a new star, sweeping ro 


itsownorbitand enlightening itaownre- his 


gion, undisturbed and unexhausted.’ " 

We give the Reviewer's Italics in 
this, as in the other instances. Now, 
we will ask, is he blockhead enough 
to mean that there are no other stars 
than fixed stars? Has he never heard 
of the M Star? In common 
parlance, every heavenly body but our 
satellite the moon, isa star, whether 
fixed or planetary. “‘ Moreover,” in 


Criticis L "HN. 
n ft, like weeds: 
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on Moore's and Byron's styles, it is 
said, ** They are both bright stars in 
the firmament of modern poetry, but 
as distant, and as much unlike, as Sa- 
turn and Mercury. Their rising may 
be at the same time, but they can 
never move in the same orb, nor meet 
— &c. 

e certainly do not altogether ap- 
prove of this last specimen of astrono- 
my ; and the meeting of Saturn and 
Mercury in one orb, was doubtless 
learned in the same volume where 
Moore found thata heliacal rising neant 
a rising before, not out of, the light of 
the superior luminary. The obvious 
truth 1s, that the Reviewer, determi- 
ned at all hazards to be bitter, was led 
into his blunder by his malignity. 

The writer, speaking of the pecu- 
liar excellence of Grattan’s oratory, 
its freedom from any admixture which 
might enfeeble its immediate impres- 
sion, —— habit of essay, Cur- 
ran's fantastic wit, &c.) says, “ The 
broad humour which impaired and 
drew down towards earth the loftiest 
imaginations of Sheridan, was never 
attempted by him. But, for those, he 

t keen, solid, vivid thought, in 
language condensed and close to its 
substance, shaped like the sheath to 
the sword.” 


the edge of the er's meaning ! ! 
The Reviewer is a booby, if he does not 
see that the point of comparison is sim- 
ply the closeness and aptitude of the ora- 
tor's phrase to his sentiment, —* Lan- 
close to its substance, shaped 
ike the sheath to a sword." If the 
Reviewer does see the point of compa- 
rison, he deserves a more contemptu- 
ous name. He himself uses the phrase 
of “ clothed in ." Does clo» 
thed, imply enveloped, embarrassed, 
isguised? He says, that '* Sheri- 
dan s loftiest gr panem were “ nof 
is best ;" and that every school-boy 
knows that they were a as distinct 
as ible from every thing like wit 
or humour." On the contrary, every 
school-boy knows, that Sheridan never 
made a h without a jest, and that 
he looked upon a laugh in the House as 
a success. The “ loftiest tmaginatiqns” 
are identical with *' — The 


man — Gub CR 
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needs desire a nobler epitaph, that, 
with rs supremely fitted to influ- 


ence the multitude, he restrained him- 


self from popular excitement. The 
Irish have habitual neities to 
ttan's ce- 


pu speaking, and Mr 
rity had still more strongly turned 
the powers of her ambitious minds to 
oratory. But he withdrew from the 
temptations of the hustings and the 
highway, to devote his mind under 
the only roof where public freedom 
can be worshipped without reproach 
and without fear. His place wasin the 


House of Mgr iai i 
We can discover in this 
Whie 
at! to 


matter enough to agonize an 
from Inverness to Scilly. 
ise a man for keeping aloof from. 
ing and ing for popularity 
. side by side with the Hunts of the 
earth, from mounting the scaffold at 
their mercy, being heard by their per- 
míssion, and extinguished by their 
contempt ! 'To tell professional Whigs 
that things of this order would have 
been scorned by Grattan, is gall and 
wormwood ; they have learned patriot- 
ism in enother school; they cannot 
recognize it but in low agitation, in 
paltry treacheries, in soliciting the 
fabbi vulgar adulation and inso- 
lent slander. Their patriotism is of the 
mire, and in the mire. l : 
We say that the only place where 
true freedom can be worshi , is 
under the roof of the House of Com- 
mons. The Reviewer objects to this 
worship under the roof; he may wor- 
ship over if he will. And as for bis 
wrath at the phrase of hustings and 
highway temptations tomoboratory, we 
can only refer him to the speeches in 
Westminster, &c. We suspect that a 
harangue in Palace- Yard is as much a 
kighway harangue, as a rob in Pa- 
lace- Y ard would be a highway robbery. 
That a Reviewer, professing a fair 
examination and disinterested judg- 
ment of a great work, should turn out 
of his way to nibble at notes and scraps 
from other publications of old dates— 
from their nature trivial and wapos 
rary, might seem surprising enough to 
us, if we were not accustomed to the 
ce, meanness, and obliquity of 
the modern Whig mind. In the pre- 
— — the miserable criticism 
ich we have ex » palpably takes 
reet in paltry ote Ihe Reviewer 
says, ‘ ‘There has been of late such a 
is in certain quarters to puff 
this writer, that when we meet him, it 
is impossible not to step and survey a 


C ft tye ` 


Drane, 
little whet we have been so impesta- 
nately called out to admire.” 

Here is the head and front of the 
writer's offending. * He is praised, 
therefore he be libelled,” is the 
worthy and fitting — i 
and applied to men of ities and 
conditions, who think that iggi 
differs from Jacobinism, only as tbe 
wish to revolt differs from j 
and the love of robbery from the thirst 
of blood. 

But let us see how this Aristarchus 
ean stand before verbal criticism ; and 
if a more slovenly, slipshod, ungram- 
matical fasciculus of sentences disfigure 
any pamphlet of the day, we give up all 
eur pretensions to the laurel. We find 
such phrases as these: “‘ Neither of 
the two most famous masters of the 
pest age took this pains!" This is not 
merely ungrammatical, but it is net 
convertible in any shape into . 
** To take pains" is the i 
—+to take ** this, or even pains, 
is the tongue ‘of the scullery and the 
Reviewer. 

** This ceremony was not perform- 
ed at the death of either Mr Fox, Mr 
Burke," &c. Either Mr Fox—a val- 
garism. Were there two? 

** Not finding any of the old one's 


suit his purpose '—a vulgerism. 

s We would fain take the liberty" 
—8 Y : 

t His best passages must needs suf- 
fer"—a Ld A 

“ The ter number of speeches 
are ily improved” —a v i 


* Names which now live no where 
else, but in these oot 

And in this style is an article writ- 
ten, which to talk of style. 
And it is in this shambling - 
that the speeches of a man like Grattan 
are to be criticized! The reputation 
of the Edinburgh Review for public 
principle has long perished. Strio- 
tures of this — ager an a 
tal to its critical name. We disdain to 
conjecture who the particular Reviewer 
may have been. Whether he links 
himself with | 
this side of — w vd sig 
aggregate meetings on er— whe- 
ther he feeds on the feuds of Paisley, 
or offers to—— No, we will call it 
abandon a royal client for a silk gown! 
In whatever shape of bitterness and 
disappeintment he stands, we will tell 
him that he is u ified for a critic, 
that he wants alike taste and temper, 
the accomplishments of a scholar, and 
the habits of & gentleman. 
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ODE ON MAY MORNING, M.DCCC.XXIIL BY ODONERTY. 
O May! O May! 
O le joli mois mone dr May! 


Proem. 
I. 

Turs is the season for the young and gay, 

The day of jollity, of mirth, and glee ; 
Because it is the very first of May— 
, (The year eighteen hundred, twenty-three :) 
This is the day that many a bard has chosen 

To hymn in rapture with poetic quill. 
Of late the gallant Cockneys by the dozen, 

The subject tribes of him of Hampstead- Hill, 
Have in its praise become exceeding boisterous, 
And, with Bohea inspired, done many a deed moet roysterous. 


Ir. 
They sing of “ valiant cowslips peering up,"* | 
| 


m” 


Of “ passionate daisies,” ** dandelions brave ;" 
, Of * out-blown primrose,” “ melting butter-cup ;” 
Of ** dillies (daffydown) sublime and grave ;" 
Of “ jet-peak'd pansies," (that they stole from Milton ;) 
Of ** Celadine," (that they from Wordsworth stole ;) 
Of “ stonecrop, yellower than cheese from Stilton ;" 
Of ** snow-drop, whitest creature of the whole ;"4 
As for the violet, it would take ten stanzas 
To say how it has felt all their extravaganzas. I 
| 
; 


III. 
Roses, of course, appear in blushing blow, 
But these your Peter Pastorals little prize, 


- 
as 
a. ao 


Because they see them in the realms of Bow, — 


Beaming in pots, and therefore half despise. 

' But grass, weeds, hay, and all such rural matters ; 
Oxen, and kine, clean water, genuine milk, 
Quite turn the brain of every bard that chatters 

In expressibles of yellow silk. 
Why so? I'll tell you more scientifico, 
OMNE, as Sages say, IGNOTUM PRO MAGNIFICO. 


IV. 
Therefore, “ a babbling on green fields” they keep. 
Ah me ! what sacrilege I here have done ! 
Could I, while talking of these silly sheep, 
Qnote what must call to mind DIVINE Sm Joan! 
Bombard of sack and wit ! your scenes of revel 
Lay to the eastward of old Temple-bar ; 
How you would laugh to scorn each washy devil 
Who now vents sonnets to fair Helenar, 
Cropful of tea, and muffins butter’d thickly, 
On the same ground where you drank fist to fist with Quickly. 





@ See Cockneys passim. Shelly, though he belonged to a different has also much of the same 


But commend me after all to poor Johnny Keats. Curst be that struck the blow! 
Cr be the Quarter 
f Whitest creature. See Barry Cornwall's last production. Speaking of a wench in bed— 
She lay dowi in hér sikan wart; 
WHITE CREATURE, dreaming till the golden dawn. 
Giri of Provence. 


Again I must refer to Johnny 79 waru. He calls a lady's breasts, 
Those WHITE DAINTIES, that lull children’s cries! 
And Jeffrey quoted this with approbation | ! 
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V. 
Yet shop breaks out in every thing they do ; 
One jot of Cockney-land they can’t abate us ; 
Praise they a garland? 'Tis * complete and new,® 
Like the last patent shaving apparatus. 
Must they describe a rill or dewy fountain, 
Behold 'tis “ crisp," like Mother Rupdie's paste. 
Have they to tell us of a cloud-capt mountain, 
"Tis “ draperled about in finest taste ;°’ 
And while we deem the poet an upholsterer, 
The Cockneys shout applause, and dub their bard a soul-stirrer. 


™ Vi 

One of them wrote a poem on the pot— 

(The pot! what pot?. Pray guess. Perhaps of beer. 
No, my good sir; you were esteemed a sot, 

Were you to puff such potent liquor here.) 
Tue Por or BasiL! There's a title! Marry, 

It smells most jauntily of the sweet south; 
And Bryan William Proctor Cornwall Barry, 

Opening bis sketchico-dramatic mouth, 
Sung to the thin-clad prentices most prettily, . 

A tale of far-off lowers—a tale of sunny Italy. 


VII. 
I too shal} sing upon this day of feast, 
Albeit no pastoral juvenile am I; 
An innocent lamb, “ to my ideas at least," t. 
Seems sweetest, most engaging, in a pie. 
The feather'd train, the theme of many a ditty, 
Appear to me most lovely on the dish ; 
Fish, in clear streamlets bathed, no doubt look pretty, 
But bathed in streams of Harvey be my fish ; 
And not a nosegay—trust me, I’m not joking— 
Smells to me half so sweet as rump or sirloin smoking. 


VIIL 
Yet I shall now forget each proper thought, 
And pay due honours to this lovely time ; 
Happy if any gentle spirit aught 
Of solace may derive from this my rhyme ; 
If purer currents of delicious feeling 
Shall flow through breasts congenial as they read ; 
If holier thoughts, through lovely bosoms stealing, 
Shall golden hopes or generous purpose breed. 
Listen, fair dames, soft smiles on me bestowing ! | 
I sing of dewy morns, bright noons, and evenings glowing. 
ö——e —⸗ —ñ — — CL CC EE 
è Vide Hunt, in person. 


t Pannucea Baucis 
Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocyma vernce 


Pers. Sat. V. 
quella 
Alto cantando ai dissoluti servi 
L’erbette. 
STELLUTI. 
** The Ferna, or home-bred slave, was the enfant gate of the family—rude, petulan dissobute : 
This is the m of discincius." erroe Ot £e * : pae 


I differ with him—I think it means loosely girt. Either will suit m purpose, There is much dif- 
of opinion as to the meaning of the passage. However, it will construe thus : 


Tattered Molly 
Sings forth her basil to the loosc-clad. prentice; 
For such verna may be translated, 
t Hunt—Hunt--Hunt—in the name of the eleven thousand virgins—Hunt. 
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I. 

“Tue sun shines bright, it is the morn of May,” 

The most renowned morning in the year! 
Quick! quick! arise, we lose th ime of day ; 

Long since, the dawn was hail'd by Chanticleer ; 
Bird, beast, and fish, have cast away their slumbers ; 

Loud hums the bee, wantoning flower to flower ; 
The fresh, warm air, seems living with the numbers 

Of happy insects, sporting for their hour. 
While all around is life in joyous motion, 
Should man alone withhol nature his devotion ? 


II. 
Haste—haste—put on (fear not the dandy's eye) 
Shirt, breeches, socks, boots, cravat, waistcoat, coat. 
Unwire the cork, let the loud soda fly, 
Gulp the carbonic with intrepid throat. 
Firm on your pate erect your patent Dando,* 
Grasp the stout cudgel in your vigorous fist ; 
Then marching forth, brisk as the briskest can do, 
Wander we rurally where'er we list ; 
While round us youths and maidens will be saying, 
There goes a pair of gentlemen, intent on Maymg. 


III. 
Tom !t store the hamper with abundant prog, 
The sleeping ducks, that perish'd in their youth, 
The ham, exsected from W ia h 
The pastry, grateful to esurient tooth ; 
Stow with them half-a-dozen of Madeira— 
London—East sd uoa ; 
Stingo divine! best comforter to cheer a 
Weary pedestrian, roaming from afar ; 
And then with tender thoughts, on this sweet morrow, 
We'll rove like youthful , touch'd with love's blissful sorrow. 


IV. 
Sweet is each object, both of sight and sound, 
— ‘er ear can — where'er = Vi A 
e blushing heavens—the dew-bespang 
The — that, alumbering, in the mild dawn lie: 
The new-come swallow, from the thatch resounding ; 
The lark, up-springing to salute the day ; 
The hawthorn hedge the verdant field surrounding 
With silver wreaths of — y gay; 
All—all around the glory and the splendour 
Of Nature fill the soul with thoughts sublime or tender. 


V. 
I'm getting devilish hu from my walk— 
Consider we have m d almost three miles— 
Though rural scenery, or pastoral talk 
The moments, in a certain sense, beguiles. 





* M. 


Dando, manufacturer of thas, or places for the skull; a man who al- 


ways advertises on our covers, and on that account must be a most excellent citizen, an 


and an orthodox pricker of felt. —C. N. 


Christian, ' 
+ A flunky, or valley-de-sham, whom I keep, in green livery, to stand in the rear of 
my patent lamp. i 
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Yet they can never still that clamorous member, 
That growling master of arts, as Persius sings,” 
Who, from chill January to chill December, 
His changes on but two small matters rings, 
Crying—Drink, Vittle—Vittle, Drink—Drink, Vittle— 
In tones more suasive far than those of Tom the little. 


VI. 

So, dearest friend, campanion of my way, 
Thou whom I love with true and constant breast, 

Let us from off the trodden highway stray, 
And in yon wood spread we our frugal feast. 

* Not I, b jing I" quoth he; ** before us proudly, 
The C Bottle its git een prone; 

The former seems in act of crowing loudly, 
Bidding us try the latter's sweet contents ; 

And I maintain the inside of a tavern 

Is quite as picturesque as wood or rocky cavern. 


VII. 
ec * His bill is raven black, and shines like jet, 
White are his nails, like silver to behold,  . 
Blue are his legs, and orient are his feet, 
His body glitters like the burnish'd gold.'t 
. From Glorious John I take this apt quotation, 
So let us hear no more of woody — 
An argument, when urged with moderation, 
So, yielding to my friend's well judged sug 
, yielding to my friend's well-ju guggestion, 
We to the Cock and Bottle went sans farther question. 
. VII. 
Of did the pasty to our carvers yield, 
The corkscrew oft up-drew the stubborn cork ; 
Hon docu eet pus ham the knives we wield ! T 
ow bend the ducklings ‘neath our vigorous fork !— 
Soft was the reana aid DAL was the morning, 
Such as Teung poets fancy when they love, 
And soon the calls of baser nature scorning, 
We let our souls to melting topics rove ; 
And mourn'd with Lovibond the sad mutation 
In this day's sports, and damned civilization. 


IX. , 
** No more,” seid we, '* in choral bands unite 
Her virgin votaries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May and leve’s mysterious rite, 
Brush the light dew-drop from the spangled lawa; . 
No more the Maypole's verdant height surrounding, 
To valeur's games the ambitious youth advance; 
No merry bells, and tabours sprightlier sounding,’ 
Wake the loud carol and the bounding dance,’ 
[C Dodaley, vol. iv. (see the whole fulyy, -.- 
Printed in 68, beneath the. "Tuly.l] . 


9," [The remaining verses, touchi princips on love, : , pugilism ili 
chivalry, gormandizing, sympathy, an —— we beg aA omit un- 
til a more convenient opportunity. We subjoin the last verse.—C. N.] 





^4 Magister ti : . s ue 1 ii 
— Pers. Pral. 
+ en. 


+ Dodsley's sign. See Miscellanies, vol. IV. p. 167. Ed. 1763. 
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Ode on May Morning, 1823. By Odoherty. 


* 


C. 

This is my hundredth verse—and so I end— 

To you, dear ****, I dedicate the lay, 
Happy, if while o'er the mild verse you bend, 

Your thoughts towards him who penn'd the stanzas stray ; 
Happier, if, while at tender fancies sighing, 

T'ouch'd by the simple pathos of iny song, 
A single sigh, on Cupid's pinions flying, 

Should 'scape for bim who loves you—deep—and long.— 
Meanwhile, Tom, pack the plates and empty bottles 
To breakfast hie we home, propped om our wearied wattles ! 


TirvaUS. |. 





POLITICS. 
(Continued from No. LXXVI.) 


I nave nearly done with Lord Grey. 
"The fragments of his speeches, which 
have been brought in contradiction of 
all his later theories, are decisive of ei- 
ther a want of sense, or a want of prin- 
ciple. Unanswerable time has put the 
stamp of madeqnacy, ignorance, and 
party spirit, upon his Lordship's name. 
All that he predicted of evil or good 
has tarned out the direct contrary of 
the prediction; and Lord Grey may 
now console himself in that popular 
contempt of Whiggism, which, by ex- 
iling him and his friends from office, 
has saved them from being at this hour 
— of —— — and 

roughout the world. 

I shall give but one more defi 
to his Lordship’s wisdom, and that 
shall be again from his own luckless 
authority. It is memorable as a dis- 
play of that paltry lubricity which 
sakes a Whig at once so hard to be 

at, and so contemptible. The 
whole bearing of Lord Grey’s opposi- 
tion, from 1808, had been against the 
Spanish war: no satire had seemed 
‘to him too severe for the absurdity 
which had allied us with Spain; no 
ridicule too contemptuous for the in- 
sanity of resistance to Napoleon—the 
invincible, the favoured of destiny, the 
ehild of Providence: no prognosties 
too for the rnin which was te 
flow back in œ deluge of bankruptcy 
and blood, on our self-willéd, rash, 
and profligate Administration. What 
must be the astonishment of any man, 
who looks upon public ession as 
anything more thaa a public cheat, to 
find Lord Grey suddenly the advocate 
of the Spanish war, and. not merely 
the advocate of the war, but the cla- 
mourer for the supply of hostilities on 

Vor. XIII. 


the largest scale—the hushunding and 
preserving system. divorced from his 
ordship's memory—all his ptognosticá 
and protests flung aside as party rags 
to make way for the new military 
wardrobe, in which his unaccustomed 
limbs were to figure in the front of the 
battle against Napoleon. I give his 
own words: i 
** The first question for their lord- 
— to — — whether or A 
e great objects of the campaign ha 
been realized? He contended. that they' 
had not been realized ; that, on the con- 
trary, there had been complete failure. 
' © Had not ministers been apprized 
that Lord Wellington was about un- 
dertaking great offensive operations ; 
and was it not their bounden duty to 
supply to him the means of executing 
them with effect and success? It beho- 
ved them, with a view to the impor- 
tanee of the issue of those operations, 
te have ded means of sup in 
case of partial failure, and of pushing 
his advantage after success. They were 
aware of the state of Europe, and must 
have known the effect that would have 
been produced at such a crisis, by a 
vigorous and decisive effort in the Pe- 
ntnsula. Looking to the state of Eu- 
tope—to the circumstances of the ac- 
tual campaign, the views and prospects 
of Lord Wellington, and to the conse- 
quences that would result from a grand 
and decisive operation in Spain at that 
moment, ministers were particularly 
bound to send out ample means to Lord 
Wellington, to enable him to carry his 
enterprizing projeets into effect, and to 
crown the operations he was underta- 
king with brilliant and unqualified sue- 
cess. This, he would maintain, was 
their duty, and it was incumbent on 
4R 
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their Lordships, when they considered 
the heavy consequences of their ha- 
ving failed in the performanée of it, to 
institute an inquiry into the cause of 
that failure.” 

I do not attempt to account for this 
extraordinary change in his Lordship’s 
tactics ; it is probably inexplicable on 
any supposition of political consisten-. 
cy, or maniy principle. Butit will be 
remembered, that at this period the 
Marquis Wellesley had seemed to vi- 
brate between the Opposition and the 
Ministry, and that a Whig had the 
example of Fox to encourage him in 


abandoning his principles for the sake . 


of securing a partizan. The Marquis 
Wellesle unequivocally declared. 
himself the friend of the Spanish war. 


He was an enthusiast in the cause ; 
and, with the natural habit of enthu- 
siasm, had 
men and graver measures with delay. 
"The Ministry were placed between 
those who would sacrifice all to the 
Peninsula, and those who would sa- 
erifice nothing. Lord Grey and the. 
Ex-Minister stood wide as the poles 
asunder. There was no hope of bring- 
ing the brother of Wellington to a 
compromise ;—the Whigs must yield, 
or the proselyte must be lost ; and the 
Whigs yielded with graceless and ready. 
submission. Lord Grey became at once 
the echo of Lord Wellesley. The Ex- 
_ Minister demanded more regiments, 
more ships, a larger subsily. 

voice of Whiggism fondly repeated the 
note, and was expostulatory atid in- 
dignant at second-hand. If this be 
not the solution of the, sudden pane- 
gyrics of Wellington—of the clamour 
or increased expenditure—of the de- 
pep of Ministerial inactivity— 
et à more satisfactory one be offered. 
But, before we turn with contempt 
and incredulity from its picture of 
meanness, we must remember that, 
upon the Queen’s trial, the Opposition 
were seen changing sides for a paltry 
political trick, and voting against them- 
selves to press e temporary and mise- 
rable manceuvre of party. But Lord 
Grey’s opinions had been repeated with 
& confidence too precipitate to allow of 
tbis march, without some 
precautions for covering hig retreat. 

‘* Neither had anything happened, 
which indueed him to repent of his 
opinions on the subject of the Spanish 
contest. It was his opinion, that the 
forts of the Spanish people could alone 
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enable them to withstand 
' whelming power. Those sentiments 


begun to charge graver, 


L June, 
that oter- 


he had uttered, under the supposition 
that 20 ofher power would stand up 
against the French Emperor, and that 
that Emperor would not depart from 
the unity of counsel and of action, by 
which (as the noble Marquis had sia- 
ted, ) the greatest successes of that ru- 
ler had been achieved.” 

Lord Grey here, it is observable, 
allows two opinions, both at 
5 — to Ma 
an opposed to maxims 

dà policy of Ministers was 
avowedly founded. The necessity fer 
British assistance had been continually 
vindicated, on the principle that Spain 
alone was not able to resist France ; 


wers of Europe. 
—— of the emptiness of Whig wis- 
— pasci um the battle of 
Spain, when Spain was compressed 
into Cadiz; Russia started from het 
sleep, roused by the insults of Nepo- 
leon, and, animated by the Briush 
victories—the bulletins of the battle of 
Salamapca were read in the Russian 
army the day before the battle ef Bo- 
rodino. The heart of Europe was. ence 
more filled with living blood and mar- 
tial fire; and the esuse of mankind 
was avenged. 

If all the absurdities, prejudices, and 
blindnesses of the haman understand- 
ing, were not comprehended in -the 
word party, would it not be matter of 
astonishment, that—in the year 1813, 
after the retreat from Moscow—after 
the — invasion of France— 
after the defeat of the French in every 
action in Spain—any man should be 
found, and, above all, in England, to 
utter the desponding and l 

that closed this ? 

“The exertions had failed, failed 
(he would repeat,) almost entirely us 
to their great objects, the French were 
left in possession of the best perta of 
Spain, and we had not advanced in aug 
degree, (considering the effect of the 
last campaign on the minds of the peo- 
ple of Spain,) £o the ac of 
our object. Such was the case, and it 
called loudly for inquiry.” — Debale of 
March 12, 1818.. Before this inquiry 
could be made, Wellington had pash- 
ed the French army over the Pyrenecs. 
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I give but one more extract from the 
Parliamentary records of this states- 
man’s eloquence, which, for its pusilla- 
nimity, poverty of English feeling, and 
abject prostitution of spirit tò Napoleon, 
would make the fittest inscription for 

. the grave of Whiggism. Napoleon had, 
oti the halt of the Allies in Germany, 
collected his gurrisóns, and fought the 
battles of Bautzen and Lutzen, both 
of them bloody, and neither of them 
decisive. The mighty strength of Aus- 
tria was still to be brought into the 
field, and ‘nothing but a premature 
peace could have saved the tyrant of 
Europe. What was the policy which 
Lord Grey had the meanness to con- 
ceive, and the folly to avow at this 

tperiod? After declaring that 
Napoleon ** had rendered’ his supre- 
macy in Germany more complete than 
ever, —a declaration refuted by fact 
almost at the moment it was pronoun- 
ced, this manly politician ventures to 
say, “ The spring, he thought, ought 
to have witnessed some atlempts at ne- 
gotiation. Had such an effort been 
made, the war might ———— 
been happily terminated. e situa- 
tion of Buonaparte was such, that it 
was likely he would not have refused to 
attend to moderate propositions, had 
fair offers been made, and terms be- 
neficial to every power in Europe 

might have been obtained. To the im- 

becility of ministers was to be ascri- 
bed the contrast between the present 
sttuation of France, and that which she 
exhibited at the close of the last cam- 
ign. With his noble friend, (Lord 
and,) he agreed that an opportu- 


x d been lost, never to be recalled !* 
bale of June 18, 1813. . 


- With this declaration hanging like 


& mill-stone round the necks of the 

— Lord and his Nd friend, I close 

my charges against the leader of Whig- 

gism. They are beyond all answer. 

They are reinforced by the evidence 

of a whole history of triumphs. There 

is not a spot, from Cadiz to the Py- 

renees, nor from Moscow to Paria, that 

does not send up its voice against the 

narrow, fluctuating, half-lunatic po- 

licy, that would have checked the arm 

of ry eat when her sword was al- 
ready hanging over the head of the 
universal enemy. Has Lord Grey or 
his noble friend ever walked in the 
Thuilleries, and could either of them 
look on the chambers of that myste- 
rious bloody tyranny which England 
expelled, without thanking fortune in 
their souls, that the British Parlia- 
ment had sense and honour enough to 
scorn the councilsof Whiggism? Must 
they not ask themselves, ** Had we been 
ministers, could this thing have been 
done? Could Europe have been re- 
stored, could England have been sa- 
ved ? Could France have been con- 
verted from a rapacious and lawless 
bend of robbery and murder, into a 
member of the civilized world? If we 
had refused our help to Spain, and 
paralyzed the rising resistance of Eu- 
tope by a hollow peace, could Na- 
poleon be now but the name of an 
exile, the French empire a phantom, 
aud England sitting h the safe, un- 
ambitious, and benevolent supremacy 
of the world !” 





. 


BUONAPARTE. 
; To Christopher North, Esg. 


- Tue public, my good Mr North, 
has lately been inundated with the 
Dicmorabilia of Napoleon, and the 
most trifling and minute sayings and 
habits of this extraordinary man have 
been received with a warm welcome. 
Amongst his many gifts appears to be 
the faculty of attaching persons about 
him, without much effort on his part ; 
to this end, no doubt, his t cele- 
brity mainly contributed. Those who 


admired him at a distance, increased 


that feeling with a sort of gravitating 


augmentation of intensity, as they ap- 


proached him; and those who had 
formed a different idea of his charac- 
ter, and had imaged him in their 


minds as truly diabolical, seemed sur- 

rised to find him unaccoutred with 

orns and tail, and thus the tide of 
their opinions flowed in an opposite di- 
rection with greater force from the sup- 
posed injustice of their first thoughts ; 
and all perhaps felt a gratification in 
the liberal sentiment of paying homage 
to fallen greatness. 

Mr Warden first presented to the 
public his offering of incense to the 
prostrate Dagon, in the narrative he 
gave of the particulars of the vo 
Next, Dr O Meara sets up the idol of 
bis devotion on his pedestal for the 
worship of the world, whilst he de- 
lights his own mind by coarsely vitu- 
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ting his superiors on account of ha- 
Kas vigilantly done their duty. The 
detnerits of this gentleman's perform- 
ance, and his own shameful duplicity, 
have been so ably exposed in the Quar- 
terly Review, that it is quite syperflu- 
ous to dwell any longer on that sub- 
ject. Las Cases, with. all the vanity 
.and versatility of his country, after 
emigrating in the cause of Louis, and 
then devoting himself to the seryice of 
the Ex-Emperor, has lastly given his 
collection of Buonapartiana for the edi» 
fication of mankind, the exaltation of 
the fame of his hero, and for the emo- 
lument of Count Las Cases. It must 
be allowed that this last historiogra- 
pher writes more like a gentleman than 
the comptroller of Napoleon’s non-na- 
turals; and though he cordially hates 
and strongly censures those persons who 
perform their duty in ensuring the de- 
tention of this important captive, yet 
there is no vulgar and malicious bitter- 
ness in his gall, which so strongly 
tinctures the physician’s fecal effu- 
sions. He probably relates faithfully 
what he hears from bis oracle, who 
gladly takes the opportunity of spread- 
ing abroad his philanthropic senti- 
ments, and at the same fime swallows 
them himself with the most implicit 
credence ; nor does he receive with a 
less fervent faith every assertion which 
the Morning eoa e and other o 
position papers throw out against the 
Opinions and designs of de British 
abinet. A strong tendency to be- 
lieve is, indeed, required to gulp down 
some of the good Count’s own narra- 
.tives. The following anecdotes are 
—— intended merely as amusing 
ctions of fancy for the benefit of the 
French nation at our expense. He 
tells us, that one of the Miss’ Bal- 
combs, the grown-up daughters of 
Napoleon’s host, at the Briars, where 
he resided whilst Longwood was pre- 
ing for his reception, is said to have 
asked the Emperor, (having just been 
reading Florian's ee wieder Ge- 
neral Gaston de Foix had accompanied 
his campaigns, and if his Majesty was 


satisfied with his services? An Eng- 


lishman, in the same company, who 
had read and admired Madame Co- 
tin's romance of Mathilde, (the ad- 
ventures of which are suppoaed to haye 
ni ned in the — Richard Cœur 

e Lion,) inquired v avely whe- 
ther the i ni whose character 80 
much pleased him, was still living? 


Buonaparte. 


of sim 
is that told of a Frenchman at a Pari- 
sian dinner, asking Sir. Thos. Robin- 
son, at that time the English Ambas- 
sador, whose figure was rather singu- 
lar—‘‘ Etes vous, Monsieur, par hazard, 
ce fameux Robinson dont Phistoire a 
tant i 
and thip 


tainly endowed with physical powers 
of no i y kind, as — mental 
energies ; but we are a little staggered 
Wien wc hear from his faithful Acb- 
ates, that he once rode from Valladolid 
to Burgos, being a distance of thirty- 
five Spanish leagues, without stirra 
in five hours and a half—being at 
rate of nearly seven leagues per hour ; 
It must be observed, too, that the Spa- 
nish league is longer than the French ; 
I believe nearly equal te four English 
miles. Impassive as the mind and 
body of this wonderful being were, toa 
bigh degree, we cennot easily conceivea 
mortal frame capable —— the 
continued successions of such a course, 
at the speed of twenty-eight miles an 
hour! But the moral qualities of Na- 
poleon are more worthy our consider. 
ation. If we were to form our judg- 
ment of these from the picture drawn 
by these flattering artists, whose pa- 
lettes we know are supplied with co- 
lours mixed up by tbe subject him- 
self, we should form in our minds a 
beau ideal, which, if embodied, would 
scarcely be recognized by those who 
are best acquainted with the original. 
Should these representations cur- 
rent in the world as genuine likeness- 
es, a very different effect would be pro- 
duced from what Shakespeare's An- 
thony declares to be the usual course 
of things, instead of finding that 
The evil which men do lives after them, 
geri go is oft interred with their bones. 
the dark colouring of Buona- 
parte's character is, like certain culi- 
nary vegetables, blanched since be has 
been covered by the earth, and be now 
shines with unspotted whiteness,—s 
model of amiable virtue and practical 
benevolence. He is held up as a gis- 
ring proof of the cruel ingratitude of 
mankind, and particularly of the ran- 
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eour of the rulers of the British na- 
tion, who have rewarded with banish- 
ment and captivity, the man who la- 
boured, during his whole life, with no 
other view than to give the universal 
human family the inestimable benefits 
of the best possible government—that 
is, in one word, the blessing of being 
subject to his sway. 
To remind the world, in some de- 
gree, of the true amount of this obli- 
ation, bringing back to their recol- 
tion some things which the pane- 
ists of Napoleon have wrapped in 
oblivion, Mr — History of the 
War in the Peninsula is very ppily 
timed. This work takes a rapid, but 
clear and comprehenaive, view, of the 
French Revolution, theeffccts of which 


were nowhere more manifestly dis- 


layed than in the conduct of the 
rench towards Spain. Switzerland 
and other countries have acutely felt 
the influence of the interference of re- 
publican and imperial France ; but 
from the single example of Spain, the 
whole system may be well understood 
—ex uno disce omnes. In the detail of 
the French transactions with Charles, 
Ferdinand, and the Spanish nation, 
the genius and principles of Napoleon, 
and many of his distinguished gene- 
rals, are pourtrayed with great accu- 
and spirit. 'l'o the pages of this 
elaborate historian, who, though par- 
tial to the merits of the Spanish cha- 
racter, candidly relates their errors, 
whilst he celebrates their persevering 
fortitude, I earnestly exhort all the 
readers of Messrs O'Meara and Las 
Cases to have recourse. If they have 


deeply imbibed the lessons of Napo-. 


leonic philanthropy, let them take a 
due proportion of this antidote to the 
ison. Then will their visual nerves 
purged with the Laureaje's “eu- 
hrasy and rue," and they will see the 
Fmperial Exile on his rock in bis true 
colours. He will appear, not the vic- 
tim of barbarous policy, as his apolo- 
gists would represent him, but as ex- 
iating nnder a discipline sufficient] 
umane, the enormous crimes whic 
bis insatiable ambition had tra- 
ted. In this seclusion, to which the re- 
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pose of mankind made it necessary to 
consign him, no attempt at punish- 
ment—no intention of aggravating the 
pus of his situation can be perceived 
y the candid observer ; on the con- 
trary, every attention was paid to his 
comfort consistent with the t ob- 
ject of the security of his detention. 
here shall we find in the rccords of 
BUT another example of a man who 
had done so much mischief—of an 
usurper who had fallen from such a 
height, who was so mildly treated by 
a victorious enemy ? According to the 
old fable, we are all accustomed to 
keep our own faults in that end of the 
wallet which hangs out of our own 
sight; but if Napoleon could really 
have been ed, as he tells the 
San his dicta, € he had 
reached, and possessed, the supreme 
elevation of sovereign power ** without 
a crime," it is the most notorious in- 
stance of self-deception which has ever 
blinded the moral sense of' poor hu- 
man nature, Candour will make al- 
lowances for the intoxication of a man, 
on whom fortune had lavished her 
favours with unexempled profusion ; 
but whilst we do justice to his talents, 
admiring the grandeur of his plans, 
the victories he gained, and the works 
which he accomplished, let us not be 
dazzled by his astonishing success, by 
bis shining abilities, or the splendour. 
of his achievements, so as to prevent 
our seeing his injustice, his rapacity, 
and utter want of principle. 

I will conclude this recommenda- 
tion to the of Mr Southey’s 
valuable work, by copying a sort of 
epigram which I remember having 
seen since the Ex-Emperor's return 
from Elba. I believe it was never in 
print, and its only merit would be de- 
rived from its adaptation to the mo- 
ment. I will, however, venture to send 
it as applicable to the present subject. 
* Aimez-vous la violette," was 
watch- word of the partizans of Buona- 
parte just before the period of his me- 
morable evasion. The countersign to 
be pronounced by the initiated was, 
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e reviendra au printems.” 


BOTANICAL EXPLANATION OF THE VIOLET BEING THE EMBLEM OF 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


` Wur is the sweet and modest violet made 
Symbol of proud Napoleon's iron sway ? 
Mild flower, whose fragrance loves the secret shad, 
And hides its beauty from tho gaze of day. 
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Can jarrin ites like these combine ?—ah ! 
Now midst the várious violets mark I one 

Which suits the case-— THE VIOLA CANINA, 
Whose ucentless blossoms brave the noon-tide sun. 


"T was his, indeed, to ** bite and play the dog,” 
And tear, and worry every prostrate nation — 

Without one feeling which might haply elog, 
His fierce propensities to viola-tion ! 


am, 
Mr North's very faithful servant, 





LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
No. VIII. 


** J ask'd of Time, for whom those temples rose, 
That prostrate by his hand in silence lie. 
His lips disdain'd the — to disclose, 
And, borne on swifter wing, he hurried by !— 
* These broken columns whose ?' I ask'd of Fame: 
(Her kindling breath gives life to work sublime,) 
With downcast looks of mingled grief and shame, 
She heav'd th’ uncertain sigh, followed Time. 
Wrapt in amazement, o'er the mouldering pile, 
I saw Oblivion pass, with giant stride ; 
And while his visage wore Pride’s scornful smile, 
* Haply thou knowest, then tell me whose,’ I cried, 
* Whose these vast domes that even in ruin shine ?’ 





* I reck not whose,’ he said ; 


Tne beauty of a Magazine is, that 
it thrusts knowledge into a man’s face 
and makes him wise whether he will 
or not. There are many hundred books, 
containing descriptions of Rome, to get 
at which the will is first to be exerted, 
and then the pocket ; “oo it n that 
a great many persons, who would give 
their eyes nt to see the Roman 
fuins, never take the trouble to look 
for them in books, nor even in the 
prints of Piranesi. But what is a bore 
in quarto, is agreeable in the columns 
of a favourite Journal. Besides, most 
writers on the subject have underts- 
ken to guide, more than to describe, 
and so demand the presence of their 
readers on the spot, instead of attempt- 
ing to give an idea of the scene, to the 
many who must n ily be ever 
absent. To these many, prints should 
he the most satisfactory source of in- 
formation ; yet, certainly, he that ne- 
ver looked at Piranesi, has a much 
truer idea of the remains of ancient 
Rome, than he who has pored over 
that artist’s lying engravings. Piranesi 
first sketches the arch or column, and 
then puts a speck of a man at its foot, 
in ir to indicate the height of the 
ruin. How much, in this way, his di- 


“they now are mine !' " 

ANOX. 
mensions are to be relied on, may be 
judged from his print of the Arch of 
Severus, in the Velabrum, to pass un- 
der which a man must stoop, while in 
Piranesi, the arch (if it can be called 
one) would measure twenty times the 
height of the pigmies at its With 
the exception of the Coloseum, the 
chief thing that astonishes a foreigner 
in Rowe, is the pettiness and crowd- 
edness of its ruins, end the narrow 
scale on which ayung was buik. 
You read a catalogue of three or four 
hundred edificesin Nardini, andare told 
that they were all in the Forum. Now, 
the Roman Forum conteined, about 
the length, and about half the breadth 
of one of our London squares ; so that 
without even allowing any room or 
open for their assem- 
blies, it is difficult to find ground- 
room for so many buildings. Time, 
however, has left us the means of 
{odsing :—there is a pretty little round 

ildjng. on the banks of the ‘Tiber, 
about the size of a watch-box, al- 
though surrounded by Corinthian co- 
lumns ; this was the temple of Vesta. 
The pretended temple-of Romulus is 
not larger ; while that over the Clitum- 
nus you might put in your pocket. 
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he famous Mamertino prison, which 
allust deseribes i such pompous lan- 
uage, is a square building of a few 
xt. There are the remains of three 
amples on the declivity of the Capi- 


ol, evidently distinct, that might be 


il enclosed within the area of a mo- 
lern church of inferior dimensions. 
Chrough the triumphal arches more 
chan one cart could not pass at a time. 
** The difficulty of squeezing the 
twenty elephants and the four stags 
a-breast of Aurelian's car, into the 
space between the arch of Severus and 
e supposed Temple of Concord, was 
not likely to be surmounted by any 
discoveries of the soil." So far from 
being surmounted, that.the real Tem- 
ple of Concord, or at least some tem- 
ple or other, has been found to have 
stood so near the arch of Severus, that 
two elephants a-breast could not have 
- Most of the descriptions of the 

atin writers, in fact, were on a scale 

of h exaggeration ; which, how- 


ever, falling on the ears of the all-rich 
and all-powerful emperors, certain! 
produced immense fabrics, of whi 


the Coloseum remains a stupendous 
example. But as to others, the brick- 
baths of Dioclesian and Caracalla, what 
are they more than a modern street in 
ruins, save that pap bii built by the 
one lord of many siaves, and this by 
the united of many freemen. 
To read in the poets of the declining 
empire, descriptions of the temple of 
the Capitaline Jupiter, and its infe- 
rior fanes, what an immense idea must 
— ! Bat — is the whole site, 
as it is by substructions, not 
more than sufficient for a modern 
church. There are some unaccount- 
able contradictions in the taste of the 
old Romans—it was at oncé petty and 
colossal; the former was the natural, 
the latter superinduced by the over- 
grown power of the emperors, and 
their consequent craving for excite- 
ment, which found vent in cutting off 
pe and placing one stone upon 
another 


* Another enemy to the beautiful, 
and even to the sublime, was that co- 
lossal taste which arose in the empire, 
and gave an unnatural expansion to all 
the works of art. In architecture it 
produced Nero's golden house and 
Adrian's villa; in hydraulics, it pro- 
jected the Claudian emissary, and Cali- 
pus Baian bridge; in sculpture, it 

left at the Capitol such heads and 
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feet as betray the emperor's contempt 
for tbe dimcnsious of man ; in — 
it swelled out into the hyperboles of 
Lucan and Statius. This exaggerated 
spirit spread even to the games. Nero 
drove ten horses yoked a-breast to his 
car, and double that number appears 
on an ancient stone." —FonsvTH. 
This colossal taste was confined to 
the publiely visible, and to out-of- 
doors. The internal arrangement even 
of palaces was on a narrow scale ; and, 
except the public rooms of the baths, 
there is scarce an apartment of re- 
ble size. At Tivoli, in Hadrian's 
villa, of so many miles in extent, it is 
but the enclosed courts and gardens 
that filled up the space; the library,. 
the rooms of the philosophers, &c. &c. 
so gorgeously described, are still to be 
seen in ruins, and were originally of 
narrow dimensions. At Pompeii, the 
bed-room of the Proconsul Pansa is 
‘ten feet by twelve. Their taste in de- 
corations was the same ; the of 
stueco and painting are all diminutive. 
In the narrow and lofty rooms exca- 
vatel under the baths of Titus, be- 
longing to that emperor, to Mæcenas, 
or whom you will, but certainly to æ 
of rank, the roof is thirty- 
three Roman feet in height, yet the 
inted ornaments are too small everi 
& closet or a cabinet. The figures 
never exceed half a foot in length, and 
the painted franie-work around con: 
tains all the colours of the rainbow in 
the space of an inch. This could not 
have been the case with the Grecians, 
if what we read about Zeuxis and 
others, has the least shadow of truth. 
In respect of the arts, the Romans 
were most likely to the Greciana what 
the Flemings, and indeed we ourselves, 
at present are to the Italians, and en- 
deavoured to excel in minuteness those 
whom they could not rival on a grand 
scale. 

But to the Forum—whither if we 
would proceed from the modern city, 
we first mount the Capitoline Hill or 
Campidaglio, by an inclined plane or 
stepless stair of Michael Angelo’s for, 
mation. This is adorned at bottom 
by basalt lions, of Egyptian manufac- 
ture, which, in obedience to the vil- 
lainous taste that converts the king of 
animals into a water-spout, squirt each 
its little stream. e top of the, 
stair is adorned with ancient statues of 
Castor and Pollux, with their steeds ; 
and in the same line with them are 
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arranged thè supposed trophies of Ma- 
rius after his Cimbrian victories, old 
statues of Constantine, and the first 
milestone of the Appian way in the 
time of Vespasian. summit of 
the ascent introduces you into the mo- 
dern square of the Campidaglio, three 
sides of which are surrounded by pub- 
lie buildings, after the designs of Mi- 
chael Angelo, elegant enough in them- 
selves, but very — their po- 
sition. In the midst stands the famous 
ze statae of Marcus Aurelius on 
orseback, the only equestrian statue 
left of ancient Rome. The classic res- 
der is aware that the Capitoline Hill 
ia a long ridge, or rather two hills join- 
ed together. The modern square or pi- 
azza of the Campidaglio occupies the 


neck of inferior height that joins them; - 


ie was of old called the Intermontium. 
The position of the ridge is from north- 
east to south-west ; the summit north 
of the Jntermontium, was the site of 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
now that of the Franciscan convent and 
chureh of Ara Cali—the other and 
more extensive end of the ridge, was 
the arx, or citadel, containing, amongst 
ether well-known spote, the Tarpeian 
rock, from whence malefactors were 
flang into the Campus Martius, and 
to which from tbe side of the Forum 
they mounted of old by an hundred 
steps. This summit is now, for the 
most part, covered by the Caffarelli 
palace, and by filthy cabins. If curious, 
the visitor is led up through a filthy 
cabin to have a view of what they eall 
the Tarpeian rock ; if thj» was per- 
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pendieular, and not intereepted : by 
gardens and houses, the fall would be 
quite sufficient for its old break-nesk 
purpose, notwithstanding all the ex- 
clamations of travellers upon its no- 
thingness. But this spot, however it 
may be on the roek, is eertsinly not 
near the identical place of tbe male- 
factor's leap, as if he fell from this, he 
would fall into the Velabrwne, whereas 
we know that it was into the Castrus 
they were thrown—-most likely, wheee 
now is the Ghe/to, or Jew's quarter. 
Having thus taken a view of 

Capitoline ridge, we return te the In- 
termontium, or modern square, end de- 
scend the other side of the hill into 
the Forum. On the live Capitolizo 
of old, we know stood many temples, 
and although the descent itself has 
nearly disappeared from the Gilling up 
of the Forum, yet here are ruins and 
columns in abundance to pat in exer- 
cise our powers of conjecture The 

of the modern Senator of Rome 
(that title pj bris by one who 
is a kind of Chief Justice, ) fronts 
the inclined plane by which we moust- 
ed to the Campidaglio ; its rear, ef 
course, looks to the Forum. The 
foundation of this rear, evidently an- 
cient, and built of large masses of Al- 
ban stone, first attracts our attention. 
Kt is the remains of the Tebylerium, 
built by Lutatius Catulus, who was 
Consul of Rome in the year 614. The 
inscription, from which we learn this, 
was long — and by many wri- 
ters copicd and recorded :. 


Q. LVTATIVS. Q. F. Q. N. CATVLUS. COS. SVBSTRVCTIONEM 
ET. TABVLARIVM. S. 8. FACIENDVM 


. This was called Tabularium, from 
the Tables of the Law, which were 
there preserved. It was burned in the 
Vitellian fire, but as the Alban stone 
does not calcine, & great part was, and 
is still, preserved, and its Doric portico 
étill serves as a stable for the Roman 
Senator. 

On the declivity between the Tabu- 
— and — oo — the — 
of two temples, distinguished mere by. 
the difference of their architecture: 


COERAVIT. 


than by Pe ce between them. One 
of them s to the right of the Ta- 
bularium, and consists of a portico 
supported by six Ionic columns, which, 
owing both perhaps to original pores- 
ty of execution, and te the friable que- 
lity of the granite, are sadly out of 
proportion. The front, which is at 
right angles with the Tuabwlarium, 
shows the following inscription, black- 
ened by fire and time, on the frieze: 


SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS 
INCENDIO. CONSVMP'TV M. RESTITVIT. 


This has been censidered for eentu- 
ries, and with very probable reasons, 
to be the famous ‘iemple of Concord, 


iw which Cicero assembled the senate. 

If the traveller chance to buy the 

Abate Fea’s Guide to Rome, he will 
20 
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uncovering, ithin these few 
arda of the Clivus Ca itolinus it stood, 
the exact site is difficult to decide. 
Vasi and Nibby appear to me to have 
the best of the argument, of which, 
however, they are not the original ad- 
vancera. Nibdby’s book en the Forum 
is clear and convincing, and he cere 
tainly makes his hypothesis square 
edmirably with the remains of lems. 
y preserved in the museum of 
Campidaglio. His chart, too, of 
the Roman Forum, is the most satis- 
factory, and it may here be added, that 
the plan of the Forum in “ Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century,” is quite 
false—the Via sacra, for instance, be- 
ing quite miagiven. 

‘Lhe remains of the other temple I 
spoke of, are three columns, with their 
base and entablature, all of highly f- 
dished Corinthian, having the letters 
ESTITVER in the broken front of the 
frieze. It is agreed on by all antiqua- 
— that these bel to — 

of Jupiter Tonans, erected ue 
gustus in gratitade for his having nar« 
sowly escaped a thunder-bolt in Can- 
tabria. It appears from Suetonius, 
that Jupiter Capitolinus became jea- 
lous of his namesake Tonans for ta- 
Staliad or das negent tothe poet 
complained of the to ous 
monarch im s dream: On — 
frieze of the temple are represen 
numerous instruments of sacrifice used 
of old—the ; the culter, &c. 
which form vata fevourije — 
bardering ‘for apartments smong 
modern Romans. These columns, when 
excavated, were much out of the per- 
pendicular, but have been since sup- 
pe and the base rebuilt. When 
Venuti drew these columns, they were 
‘but a few feet apparent abore the soil, 
a6 that even the Tabularium must have 
been neárly covered iu his days. It is 
needless to describe the mere founda- 
tions and vestiges of ruins lately exca- 
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pone descent, and which are averred 
o be the only true remains of the 
Temple of Concord. 

I have before described the Tabula- 
rium fronting the Forum, whieh it will 


mediately in front of it, and between 
the paths that descend from the Piazes 
di Cempidaglio or Intermontium on 
both sides of it. The path towards the 
north-east is the Clivus 4sgli, which 
as you descand, the Tabularium and 
the above-deacribed Temples are on 

our right, the Mamertine or Tullian 
Prison on 


the arch of Septimius Severus. This, 


beasts abreast forming double or treble 
rank at the moment when the passage 
Of the arch required it. 

The Tullian or Mamertine prisen, 
the situation of which 1 have descri» 
bed, now stands beneath the little 
church of St Pietro en Carcere—aa it 
was here the Romans assert that St 
Peter was imprisoned. Not only in- 
deed do they assert this, but even shew 
a rude impression of his face on the 
wall, against which it was knocked by 
the guards, and the granite, like wax, 
it seems, reosived the impression. A 
little well also is shewn in the prison, 
which sprung up at the command of 
the Apostle to enable him to christen 
his guards, the future martyrs, Pro- 
cessus and Martinianus. The old en- 
trance to this prison looked towards 
the Forum, and was approached by the 
Gemonian stairs, the ancieut Bridge o£ 
Sighs. It is now shut up, the en 
and front of the modern chyrch being 
on the other side, and easily distin- 
guished by the crowd of kneeling vo⸗ 
taries, who, especially at vesper hour, 
erowid before it. An inscription still 
exista : ° 


C. VIBIVS. C. F. M. COCCEIVS. NERVA. $. C. 
But farther on the Forum I'll not enereash at present. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, &c. OP THE HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAKD. 
BY W. GRANT STEWART. 


: Tr a time was, when our ancestors 
felt uneasy at the appearance of their 
northern neighbours among them, we 
think the period not far distant when 
the reading part of the community 


at least, shall feel y tmcomfort- 
able at the continual display—not of 
the Highlander himself, bat of the 


‘name of his country, in the windows 
of our booksellers. For the last twen- 
ty years, one half of the publications 
from the Scottish press has been no- 
thing else than “ Tales," “ Tours,” 
se Letters,” < Deseriptions,” and 
“ Sketches" of the Highlands and 
their inhabitants; although any one 
who takes the trouble to look into 
these productions, will find the coun- 
and customs of the Gael nearly as 
faithfally represented there,.as a High- 
land Chieftain in the person of ** Vich 
Ian Alderman," of tartan memory. 
' Attached, as we have always beer, 
. 'to the land of ** hills, glens, and he- 
roes," we think we cannot shew this 
attachment better, than by directing 
the attention of our readers to what 
ts of infinitely more importance to 
Highlanders themselves, than any ac- 
count of their superstitions and fol- 
dies. Their courage, fidelity, hospita- 
lity, and all the other g 
‘they possess, have had full justice don 
to them by most of our popular wri- 
ters ; but unfortunately the privations 
and disadvantages under which id 
Pri 


labour have been little noticed. 
is & prominent feature in the character 


of the Highlander, and where his af- 
‘fairs come under the observation of 
"strangers, he will sacrifice mfich to 
‘outward appearances. In this way we 
see a neatness in the hamlets adjacent 
tp the great Highland roads, for which 
we shall in vain look in less-frequent- 
ed parts of the country ; and thus it is, 
that stage-coach travellers know so 
little of the-veal state of the Highlands 
or the inhabitants. 
Others there are, however, who have 
made the Highlands the object of ob- 
servation, and who were not thus ig- 
norant ; but their works were written 
with a view to the public taste, and i$ 
was not to be expected they should 


qualities - 


contain much that would either ho 
their Highland cousins, or disgust thei 
readers. We find, indeed, occasional 
bursts of indignation at flagrant in- 
stances of oppression ; but we have not 
met with any serious endeavour, in all 
the works on the Highlands, to call the 
attention of the country to the misers- 
ble state of the domestic comforts of 
the inhabitants. It is true, poverty 
= — bad m for novels ; 
an we quarrel unreasona 
with: anthers for their silence on Li 
topics. But the same excuse will not 
avail others for their backwardness and 
neglect in this respect— we mean High- 
land proprietors, and the members of 
the several Highland and Celtic Socie- 
ties with which the country at present 
swarms. If, among thespurioas “‘ brats” 
i — its oe eae the Hk. 
elass that respecta = i 
land Society of Seothand, we would be 
apprehensive of the credit our asser- 
tion might obtain, (considering the 
large sums annuallv distributed by it 
throughout the Highlands), should we 
accuse these societies of inattention to 
the welfare of that part of the country. 
But this is our charge, and we hope to 
be able to prove it. 

It ís true,‘ no doubt, that competi- 
tions have been instituted in 
districts for the improvement of 

and egricultural produce ; and the pre- 
miums there distributed may have in- 
duced some individuals to buy or rear 
a few superior cattle, to be shewn at 
the competition ; and also to bestow: 
more than usual attention on the cal- 
ture of a field of turnips—but did they 
not do so in every instance at a ruinous 
expense, and- was not every prize fol- 
lowed by an increase of 10 or 90 pet 
eent on the rent of the successful com- 
petitor? Weask then, have these boast- 
ed competitions in the slightest 
rendered the habitation of the High- 
lander more comfortable — his food 
more nourishing, or his clothing more 
impervious to the winter blast? On 
the contrary, has not the condition of 
the deere for the last twenty 
years been -daily beeoming worse, in 
exact proportion as the value of the 





* Edinburgh, 1823, 12mo. Constable and Co. 
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woduce of their land has increased. 
Chese are the blessed effects of compe- 
itions. At the present day, we know 
arms yielding from £150 to £400 of 
ent, without a housesufficient to afford 
olerable shelter to the possessor and 
is family in inclement weather— 
vhere the rain no sooner falls from 
ieaven, than it finds its way to the in- 
iermost recess of the miserable hut, 
nd where sunshine without will pro- 
‘ure no remission of the t//-ta/ with- 
n,—-in the bed and at the fire-side,—~ 
ill the turf-covered roof slowly dreeps 
ts contents. And when a fire is kin- 
lled, the ** house" appears like a lime- 
aln, smoke issuing fram every crevice, 
ill not only the family is forced out, 
erhaps in a winter night, but even 
he cattle in the adjoining byre, roar 
or release from the Pandemonium. 
dence a collection of pitchy soot on the 
lothes and furniture—hence the dis- 
ase, once so.characteristic of all Scots- 
nen, but now confined exclusively to 
he poor Highlander, and hence the 
withered nd smoke-coloured counte- 
Jance that distinguishes Aim in all as- 
xemblages of the people. l 
It is in vain to reply to this, Why 
not build to themselves better habita- 
tions ? Furst, because it is the proprie- 
or's, and not the tenant's, duty to do 
so. And how does a Highland proprie- 
tor go about it? When a tenant enters 
‘0 a new possession, all the crazy huts 
ind fenees on the premises are valued, 
but not made sufficient, to him; and 
these he is taken bound to keep.in good 
repair. To this end he props and 
thatches them month after month, till 
they resemble the patched garment of 
a beggar ; but after all, their natural 
Jecay causes a deficiency at the termi- 
nation of bis possession ; ‘and for this 
tear and wear, as if not compensated 
for in the yearly rent, his generous 
chief distresses him to the very blan- 
kets on his bed.* And, second, use 
1 tenant seldom has any encourage- 
ment to lay out money in building, as 
his tenure is often no other than his 
landlord's pleasure ; in which case, so 
far from being remunerated for im- 
provements, he would, on the contrary, 
be obliged, at his removal, to-make up 
any deficiency- in. the buildings erected 
ul his own expense. 
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— — common High- 
corresponds with his dwelling— 
poor, mean, and unpalatable. Potatoes 
and milk three times a-day, is very 
common even among the middle class 
of tenants ; and a piece dried brary ham 
is no luxury. We are aware 
that this sounds incredibly, contrasted 
with the “ routh of. excellent cakes, 
delicate scones, new-laid eggs, savour 
ry butter, delicious honey, and ge- 
nuine mountain dew," of which we 
read so much, and of the setual exp 
istence of which some of our r 
as well as ourselves, have had substan» 
tial proof. In the Laird's house, —at 
the Manse,—and perhaps in the house 
ofthe Laird's bzother, thesegood things 
certainly do abound ; and even at the 
table of the lower classes, stranger will 
fare sumptuously, But how often have 
our hearts been pained to see the hos- 
pitable good wife furnish out an enter- 
tainment like this, well knowing that 
the family must fare scantily for a time 
thereafter! $ 
. Seeing, then, that such is the actual 
state of things in the Highlands, wé 
would earnestly recommend, to those 
who have the means, an attempt to 
better the condition of the inhabitants. 
This, however, cannot be done by the 
assembling of tbemselves annually in 
the “ cities of the plains," dressed out 
in an absurd imitation of the moun- 
tain garb, ! 

*! to revel life away, 
In guilty pleasures our poor means must 

pay.” 

As ee will it avail d riora 
Gaelic poems among a people who 
not port. but food ; and equally inef- 
fectual will be the quixotical expedi- 
tions of holy men to subdue the spirits 
of the rock and flood, and preach to the 
heathen Highlander the Gospel of Je- 
sus for the first time / 
t Even ministers hae been kenn'd, in holy 


A rousin’ whid at times 6o vend, an’ nail’t 
wi’ scripture." 

Instead of these, and other like wise 

exploits, we would advise Highland 

proprietors, as they would avoid me- 

riting the sarcasm of the poet— 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or dis- 


content, 
Being, end, aim, religion. rent, rent, rent, 





* Since this article was put in types, we have seen some of those strenuous support- 


ers of Highland Societies and Competitions, 
half a year before the expiry of the period for w 


mures dris de effects of their tenants 


the rent was claimable ! 
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to allbpt a more libera! policy toward 
their tenants. Because the leopard will 
eooner change his spots, than a High- 
lander voluntarily leave his native glen, 
let not this tempt the avarice of the 
Laird yearly to increase his rents, till 
the substance of his tenants is eaten up, 
and poverty forces them to become 
€ bondsmen” to our citizens, or die beg- 
gars in a foreign land. For why do this, 
and then re-let their possessions at the 
same, — ata — rent, 
toas ting stranger, who, havin 
first — a ddr. mansion to te 
erected, where he entertains the pro- 
prietor with wine at dinner,—bustles 
about like a demi-god for a season, and 
then sends his name to the Gazette, — 
leaving the credulous landlord minus à 
year’s rent, and the expense of the 
mansion, now useless from its magni- 
fleence. 
It shews a lamentably short-sighted 
p in our Highland landlords, to 
thus anxious to get quit of the ns- 

tive race. We are old enough to recol- 
lect several large tracts of the High- 
lands tenanted by South-country gra- 
siers, where, at the t day, not 
one of their descendants is to be found 
possessing the lands of his father. We 
aver, without fear of contradiction, 
that the c of sloth, ignorance, 
and backwardness to improvement, 
brought against the Highlanders, are, 
in most instances, false; a 
we maintain, that not only are the 
Highlanders fully as industrious, but 
that they in fact render the wilds they 
inhabit more productive to the pro- 
prietors, than any other class of tenants 
that could be substituted in their place. 
We repeat it then, let the Highlanders 
have the same encouragement as atran- 
gers—let their possessions be rendered 
secure, and their habitations made com- 
fortable, and we shall then see them 
exhibiting an appearance very different 
from their present mean and wretched 
condition ; and e themselves 
will profit by the alteration. We dee 
test cant, but we cannot help remind. 
ing proprietors of what they seem an- 
xious to forget, —that to whom much is 

iven, of him much will be required. 

f, in the distribution of the things of 
this world, Providence has given them 
dominion over their fellow-creatures, 
let them not suppose they can abuse 
that dominion with impunity. The 
question to be hereafter , wi 
be, not How mucli and silver hast 
thou forced out of barren acres? but, 
How hast thou improved the opportu- 
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nities of —— thy fellow-men 
which thy master did give thee? 

These observations have assumed 2 
totally different complexion from what 
we at the outset intended, and their 
length precludes almost any remark 
on the work before us. But this is 
now of less consequence, as the public 
have already formed the resolution to 
which we meant to have advised them 
on its first ap nce; namely, such 
us have had the misfortune to take it 
up once, never to do so again ; 
those that have hitherto neglected it, 
to do so for ever. 


~ Weagree, however, with MrS., that 
notwithstanding the light which hss 
lately been thrown on the character of 


the Scottish Highlander, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Mrs — E us Colonel 
Stewart, ** a complete and systematic 
account of the Highland superstitions 
is still a desideratum in our national 
literature.” But we fear the pre- 
pent — will not go far towards 
supplying this defect ; and, consider- 
ing the opportunities Mr Stewart eu- 
joyed, and with the example of the 
authors just mentioned before him, 
we do think he might have given us 
something superior to this absurd col- 
lection of nursery tales. With the sub- 
&titution of some other uncouth 


for the Gaelic, we are persuaded t all 
we have here as the ** Superstitions of 


theHighlands," might, with equal pro- 
priety, have been called the Supersti- 
tions of New Holland ; for we should 
as soon have discovered. our grand- 
fathers metamorphosed into Prince's- 


Street Dandies, as ized the stories 
with which they delighted our youth 


in the ** Translations’ of Mr Stewart. 
In the selection of his stories, too, Mr 
Stewart displays a woful want both 
ef taste an judgment, and the style 
is the very worst he could have adopt- 
ed. The last, indeed, might do well 
enough to excite a smile at a sturdy 
Highlander, who should, at the im 


ting day, maintain ut reality 
the machinery of his superstition ; 

i had been to 
ent, but now 


and if Mr S.s object 
ridicule the once 
discarded, belief of his countrymen in 
supernatural dgency, and amase the 
reader at their expense, we might per- 
haps have thought more favourably of 
his work. But, considering it as an 
account of the Superstitions of the 
Highlands, we denounce it a worthless 
and miserably defective production. 
As, however, we ere pleased with its 
modest size and moderate price. we 
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hall give a quotation or two, as speci 
nens of what it contains. The follow- 
ng isa description of the ghosts of the 
iden time:— 

<: Unlike the present » green, worm- 
aten effigies, that sid em Ak stelk about 
mar premises, and, like the cameleon, feed 
tpon the air, the ancient race of Highland 
shosts were a set of stout, lusty, sociable 
"hosts, * as tall as a pine, and as broad as 
| house.” Differing widely in his habits 
rom those of his posterity, the ghost of 
ntiquity would enter the habitation of the 
nan, deséant a lee-long night upon the 
iews of the times, until iy — 
or supper was prepared, when this pattern 
f — and good living would invite 
timself to the table, and de as much jus- 
ice to a bicker of Highland crowdie, as his 
arthly contemporaries. Indeed, if all tales 
6 true, many centuries are not 
ince those social practices of the ghosts of 
he day proved an eminent pest to society. 
With voracious appetites, those greedy gor- 
nandizers were in the habit of visiting the 
iumble hamlets, where superabundance of 
tore Em resided, and of — from 
he grasp of a atarvin en em 
arballoted to their suppor.” 

Of the ghost's solicitude, in his 
* post-existent state," for the repose 
f the departed soul, several instances 
ave come to our knowledge within 
hese few years. One gentleman, of 
Mr Stewart's own clan, to whom his 
riend in the nether world lately sent 
lis compliments, with a nomination 
is his administrator in law, resides at 
7 ——, about six miles west from Blair 
Athole, to whom we would refer Mr S. 
or more correct information on the 
ubject, in the event of a second edi- 
ion of his work. 

We had thought ourselves perfect 
depts in all theamusements of à New- 
'ear's morning, but we are now con- 
‘inced the inhabitants of Strathdoun 
an instruct us in more things than 
ne, of which neither we nor our readers 
ver dreamt. Witness the following 
rrocess of fumigation, which it requires 
ll our belief to credit any rational be- 
ng would submit to at that joyous 
eason :—~ 


“ The first course (sprinkling of holy 
rater) being thus served, the second is 
bout to be administered—preliminary to 
thich, it is necessary to stuff all the ere- 
ices and windows in the house, even to 
1e key-hole. This done, piles of juni 
re kindled into a conflagration, in the dif- 
rent ents in the house. Rising 
ı fantastic curls, the fumes of the blazing 
iniper spread along the roof, and gradually 
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condense themselves into an ue cloud, 
filling the apartment with an odoriferous 


fumigation, altogether overpowering. Pe- 
netrating into the inmost reccsses of the 
tient's system, (for patients they may 
e called,) it brings on an incessant shower 
of hiccupping, sneezing, wheezing, and 
hing, highly demonstrative of its ex- 
pectorating qualities. But it not unfre. 
quently happens, that young and theaght- - 
less urchins, not relishing such physic, and 
unmindful of the impoitant benefits they 
reap from it, diversify the scene by cries of 
suffocation and the like, which never fail 
to call forth from the more reflecting part 
of the family, if able to speak, a very 
severe reproof. Well knowing, however, 
that the more intense the ** smuchdan,” 
the more propitious ; the high-priest, with 
dreeping eyes and distorted month, con- 
tinues his operations, ess of the 
feelings of his flock, until he considere the 
dose fully sufficient ; upon whieh he opene 
the vent and the other cfevices, to it 
the genial fluid, to reeover the spirits of the 
exhausted patients. He then te 
gratify the horses, cattle, and other bestial 
stock in the town, with the same entertain. 
ment in their turn.” 


In the chapter on “ weddings,” Mr 
S. has omitted the ceremony of creel- 
tng the bridegroom. Indelicate as this 
pastime may appear to our southern 
neighbours, the time is not long put 
when it was very common, and is 
not yet altogether laid aside. Early 
on the morning after marriage, some 
young men, intimate acquaintances of 
the bridegroom, provide themselves 
with a wicker-basket full of stones, 
and take their station outside the door 
of the married couple's apartment. 
Here they await the coming forth of 
the bridegroom, who for this day at 
least must perform the ceremony of 
ablution in a running brook. This 
he generally attempts by a dart past 
his fendnele and should the stream 
be at a distance, the chase thither ig 
often amusing. Not unfrequene 
however, he eludes his wary frien 
by making his escape by the win- 
dow; and we have oftener thah once 
seen him find his way through the 
roof, to avoid this friendly greeting. 
But should all attempts fail, and the 
luckless wight be caught, the creel is 
then fastened firmly on his back, where 
it remains till the bride appears, and 
declares that she has no cause of com- 
plaint against him, upon which she is 
allowed to take it-off. Let our bride- 
grooms ong Vno. eus and 

mb 
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MY DEAR MB NORTH, 
Ir has always appeared to me asa 
singular fact, not very easily referable 
£o any principle, (supposing it well 
founded), that the literature of Scot- 
land should have taken such a direc- 
tion to the history of the progress of 
society ;—80 curious and so inquisitive 
an eye turned inward on itself, and 
to record its movements, At one 
period, and that not very remote, there 
was hardly one among our literary 
men, who had not essayed this sub- 
ject; and when I mention the names of 
Kames, Monboddo, Fergusson, Stew. 
art, and Millar, I but state the strength 
of the adyanced guard, and leave a host 
of distinguished philosophers in the 
walk behind. I confess myself under 
the influence of this feeling, and am 
constantly inclined to look with inte- 
rest on anything peculiar in the so- 
ciety in which I am placed, as well as 
on the usages which may have result- 
ed from it, or been themselves the 
causes of it. In my slight dealings and 
occasional intercourse with the shop- 
keepers of London, 1 am led to believe 
that they are of a different mould from 
those at home, and in some respects, I 
think, better. In Scotland, the class of 
whom I speak have scarcely yet be- 
come a separate caste ; they feel, as it 
were, an apology for their profession 
necessary ; and whenever they have rea- 
lized what, in their verymoderate views, 
may be considered an independence, 
they eagerly recollect, and greedily 
cling to their connexion, however re- 
mote, with any reapectable family from 
which they may have sprung origingl- 
ly, as the stock on which to found their 
own consequence in their early retire- 
ment. It is this feeling, so general 
that it escapes observation, which ope- 
rates so powerfully in moderating their 
ambition with respect to fortune. The 
class of whom I speak have their wishes 
as steadily directed to this ultimate se- 
clusion from business, and look to it 
with the same eagerness, as the eastern 
minister of whom we read, who re- 
tired every day from the toils of of- 
fice, to solace himself with his pipe, 
and array himself in his shepherd’s 
weeds, to remind him of his first con- 
dition. 
In Scotland, we have too recently 
escaped from a feudal state of society, 


to have fully and naturally aequired 
the air and gait of a ial peo- 
le. In many a house, a target or a 
Dos eword is to be found 
which has seen the of the 
re Fifteen, or the more memorable 
orty-five; and our early efforts to 
preserve the independence and purity 
of a National Church, with the share 
suet, b i peculiar — it gives to 

e people themselves in the manage- 
ment of it, would altogether tend te 
produce a raciness of ter, (if I 
may use the phrase), even greater then 
that imputed to the ** Land of Hills 
and Lekea.” These remote causes may 
not always be felt, or even acknow- 
ledged, in every case ; but it would be 
rash, on that account, to dispute their 
influence. 

Who has not seen the rich and lux- 
urious effects of the day-light stream- 
ing through the painted or stained win- 
dow ;—the exquisite glare it imperts 
to everything it rests on ; guid tetigit, 

uod non ornavit ; —how it alters their 
colour, in some instances, and gives to 
them a third, which, like the neutral- 
ized substances of chemistry, is nei- 
ther like the basis, nor the agent ope- 
rating on it! Yet, amid all this en- 
chantment, all this voluptuousness of 
enjoyment to the eye and to the fancy, 
the mitred priest or canonized worthy, 
whose glowing form dims the window, 
is not himself transmitted into the in- 
terior ; his influence is only felt in the 
colours in which he is embodied. 

I will even venture to say, that the 
keenness which is said to mark the 
Scottish character, in what relates to 
their transactions, and which at first 
sight would seem the least apologetical 
part of it, may admit of explanation at 

east, from their national circum- 
stances. We have always remarked, 
that a countryman, on coming to town, 
made, or tried to make, a harder bar- 
gain than any inhabitant would ven- 
ture on, and this as much from the 
fear of being over-reached on account 
of his ignorance, as that any advane. 
tage he could derive from his cheapen- 
ing, would to him be tively 
a greater benefit, than to those in a 
superior rank of life. As it is with 


_ individuals, so it is with nations. As 


8 comm country, we are still far 
behind our moge wealthy neighbours; 
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we are newer, and more ardènt in our 
'areer, and try to compensate by assi- 
luity, the advantages we cannot yet 
‘ommand. We are like racers, who 
rave lost time in starting from the 
r»ost, and press forward to save our 
listance. fe 
In London you recognize, for the 
irst time, the aaa the hereditary 
‘radesman ; whose wedlth, in man 
cases, might suffice to grace the ran 
f a baronet, and who yet waits pa- 
dently at his counter, to serve the 
lightest demands, and all the while 
'egulating the most extended concerns 
Xf his business. His ideas certainly 
lo not travel far at any tine, beyond 
she even tenor of his occupation, and 
0 quit it is out of the question. His 
‘orefathers were all of the same class $ 
Xs descendants have no chance of 
yuitting it; he is but one in a world 
xf shopkeepers ; and his only means of 
listinction lie, not in abandoning, but 
n remaining in it. In short, so large 
s the class, so hopeless the chance of 
rassing its bounds, that when the 
London tradesman looks above, around, 
ind beyond him, he sees nothing but 
‘ellow-citizens of his own rank, dnd 
he therefore glides the more quietly 
‘hrough what may almost appear his 
oredestined range. So vast is the field 
n which he toils, that he is confident 
‘hat the most trifling retail, if suffi- 
'iently extended, may raise his fortune ; 
aence, he i$ punctual and civil to his 
‘ustomers, to a degree that would be 
'eckoned servile in Scotland ; because 
there, from the more limited extent 
of their occupations, the same favours 
sould seldom lead to the same splendid 
‘esults. At this moment I see, from 
ny window, a tradesman (as he is 
here called) carrying a basket of ve- 
zetables to some purchaser, perhaps 
10t exceeding the value of a sixpence, 
ind whose pas and appearance, in 
very respect, save the Clean white 
ipron, would otherwise indieate with 
As : gentleman of. a very respectable 
rank. 

I think even a very casual surv 
nelines us to admit, thet the Engli 
face is one of higher polish than ours; 
yreater softness and roundness in the 
jutline, and a more educated and in- 
tellectual expression; even when the 
individual may possess but little in 
his character to justify the appearance 
x expectation of it. The training of 
the mind-exercises an influence over 
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the body, which, though it may be 
very unintelligible, may yet be very 
true. Oür countrymen have been put 
ning-pot of sdcidty, 
and have not yet acquired the full 
lish ef the process ; it wil? be well 
if they do hot lose something of their 
natural strength of character it. 
The soft round face of our southern 
brethren betokens ease, the reign of 
quiet passion, and the habit of con- 
trolling it; ours possesses sti, per- 
haps, too many traces of the turbulent 
= from —— more Te- 
eently emerged, of the impetuous 
fewer expression, which marks a 
more primitive people. 

The more generous living of the 
lower and middle , seldom fails 
to arrest the notice of the northern 
stranger, as a thing indicating a differ- 
ent state of society. ° 
- The foaming tankard meets his eye 
in almost every quarter; and at every 
hour ; it never quite the stage, but 
keeps its part as the representative of 

living. The | qooque boy plies 

is incessaht round from morning till 
night; at one time, collecting ‘his 
bright cool-looking jugs; at another, 
supplying his hearty customers. Every 
where else he has seen it considered as 
a luxury, here he finds it among the 
list of neccssaries. John Bull consi- 
ders his porter as a kind of national 
concern, alike of importance to the in« 
dividual as to the political constitution 
of Old England. I confess, this familiar 
and general use of it appears to me a 
degradation of my favourite beverage, 
and, to you, Mr North, I will confess 
it, has perplexed me not a little. To 
me, who was always famed among my 
acquaintances for having it of the best 
quality, a bad dinner seldom came 
without its apology to my friend; by 
the ise of a bottle of it ; and then 
what a field for vaunting its excellence 
lay open to me, before I produced it ! 

But now all is gone; all my enjoy- 
ment, physical and intellectual, at my 
seanty board, has henceforth vanish- 
ed! How can I introduce that asa 
luxury, which I now have learned is 
no luxury ? or dwell on the excelling 
qualities of a liquor, which I 
butin common with a million of greasy 
mouths in London ? 

: "The inconvenience of people, im all 
directions, carrying burthens on their 
shoulders on the pavé, is a‘ grievance 
very generally felt, and, to an eye from 
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= country, appears not a little singu- 


The first impression is, thet the 
lice of the metropolis is not of that 
excellence which is generally assigned 
to it, and iva this, like other matters 
of imperfect knowledge, possesses its 
importance under the shelter of the 
old maxim of the “ omne ignotum ee 
magnifico s” and, in short, that 
eause in any town in the country such 
a nuisance would not be tolerated, 
such towns have therefore a more vi- 
gilant survéillance. A little more cool- 
ness enables us to lay our own conve- 
nience out of question, and to see that 
the overburthened porter could nat 
pass along the street crowded with car- 
riages, frequently locked together, so 
as to require great dexterity to un- 
lock them y and the fact that it is so, 
impresses on us a still convic- 
tion of the immensity of that popula- 
tion, of the extent of that commerce, 
of the ——— avocations, 
whether of p or of business, 
which so com y fill the public way 
8s to cause this nuisance to be over- 
looked by s vigilant police, and even 
tolerated by ourselves who suffer moat 
from it. 

The huge drays of London, with 
four horses of the most powerful kind 

oked to them, too frequently inter- 
with.our progress, to it of 
their escaping our notice. I am almost 
inclined to look an them as a feature 
of that nationality which may be de- 
tected in so many other points of view, 
and exhibiting on the part of their 
owners a proud contempt of economy, 
as lordly in its principle, as that of the 
finest ** Set out in England." 

Now aud then an incident of a dif- 
ferent kind to that last noticed ob- 
structs our way, and secures our cour- 
tesy by an appeal to very different feel- 
i every crowded street or 
quarter we meet a funeral ; the 
borne on shoulders, and covered with 
@ black pall, turned up at the corner 
to — the coffin, and with 
white silk to denote the youth of the 
deceased. If a female, it is followed 
by a small train of the same sex, in 
mourning-habits, with a large veil or 
hood covering the whole person, which 
gives a kind of foreign or Spanish look 
to the ; and is very proba- 
bly a remnant of the ceremonies of the 
air zs Catholic church, with a few 
nuns in attendance, to ** breathe 
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the prayer to Heaven, and say Ameo.” 
T think the cloak worn by tO 


imprudent to 
neglect, or to exhibit uncalled for. 
From the perishing quality of the 
bricks, of which the metropolis is built, 
we feel the want of that venerable 
character which we ize in cities 
of far inferior interest, but—built of 
stone ; and commemorating, by their 
durability, the events with which they 
may be connected, w of 


historical or local value. We pud 


in 
hasgained our assent tothe ineffaceable 
character of murtherous stains. If 
London had been swept from the 
ound by a catastrophe similar te 
oscow, and risen afresh by the en- 
terprizing spirit of its inhabitants with- 
in the last century, it could not have 
afresher look. The smoky atmosphere 
which surrounds it, is in this respect 
an advantage ; it begrimes the bricks, 
to be sure, but it abates a little of the 
yesterday look of the scene. Even the 
Occasional intermixture of buildi 
confessedly venerable, does not alter 
this impression, although they certain- 
ly produce an agreeable sentiment, like 

at excited, by meeting at times a 
p old gentleman in the company of 

is younger friends. 

What relates to ourselves is chiefly 
the ri of the future, when, like 
Macbeth, we try to look into the mir- 
ror of the hereafter. But, of the 
past we think collectively, and look at 
mankind either as a whole, or as sepa- 
rated into portions, of which we form a 
part in our national relations ; and the 
architecture of a country, exhibiting 
the characters of different eras, be- 
comes, in this view of the subject,.so 
many notches on the Time-post of its 
history. For these reasons, I never fail 
to regret the absence of stone in Lon- 
don, which has deprived it of so much 
that would ore have rendered is 
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ivaluable, not only to the tutored eye 
the antiquary, but to the most care- 
ss observer, 

Few capitals have witnessed so many 
orms, still fewer have owned so many 
iasters, of different races, and of cha- 
wcters so strongly marked, as would 
ave been sufficient to have left their 
— on * puis — — 

their age, if t a 
iaterial fried as va to receive as to 
eepit. We should then have had the 
ngular spectacle of Saxon and Nor- 
ian our capital, even 
y contrast with our modern and richer 
'Ssidences, as the city of Moscow was 
dd to have delighted by the blending 
f the Asiatic with the European cha- 
scter. I could well believe that the 
roud reign of Elizabeth would not 
ave away without contributin 
snare ing whi uter — 
e -wrought nation ings, 
hich the glories of her administra- 
on were so well calculated to excite 
nd to cherish. The gloom and aus- 
rity of Cromwell's day, would not 
ave passed away without leaving its 
and-writing on our walls; and we 
light have now posee rhaps in 
1e same street, the gay and licentious 
haracteristics of the age of Charles the 
econd, in the luxurious and decorated 
iansions of the minions of his Court. 
or all these reasons, I never discover 
1 my rambles, a cyphered stone, or 
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rude image of the olden time sunk Into 
themodern brick-wall, but it calls forth 


my fpes a bein symptomatic of 
something I have lost, Th this case, the 
antiquary has the advantage over me: ` 
he rejoices in having discovered that 
which is still visible; with more ca- 
iclousness I deplore the venerable 
abric of which this slender memorial 
once perhaps formed a part, and now 
remains to mark its former site. To 
me, therefore, the bas-relief in New- 
gate-street, representing an armed 
chief, although modern, but marking 
the spot where stood the house of the 
Earls of Warwick, is a matter of no 
ordinary excitement, and it has scarcely 
time to dissipate, before a similar train 
of associations is called forth by a little 
Bacchus riding triumphantly in front 
of one of the houses in a lane a little 
farther on. But I fear I dwell too lon 
on the inferiority of brick as a material 
for building; bat let them ridicule who 
may, I am almost tempted to think 
that each of the materials in use for 
— is severally fitted and oma 
nial to forms of government v if- 
ferent, —the Monarchical and Demo- 
cratical ; the stone seems best fitted to 
p support, and familiarize us to 
ereditary distinctions ; while the for- 
mer leaves little to mark the past, and 
gives nothing to the eye save the indi- 
vidual existences of' ephemeral rulers, 





REMARKS ON THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Sz, 
Several months have elapsed since 
ventured to call the attention of your 
eaders to a subject which has now 
ecome sufficiently familiar to all of 
nem who are in the habit of seeing the 
ewspapers of this part of the coun- 
ry, * Tue New Hion Scuoor.”— 
ndeed I am almost afraid, so much 
as been said and written about this 
jatter, that many p le are sick of 
he very sound of ** High School.” 
levertheless, I hope you will allow 
ie one or two of your columns even 
ow. You may — upon it that 
utterly despise all the sarcasms in 
rhich certain gentlemen, or perhaps 
nly * gentlemen of the press,” in- 
ulged themselves, in consequence of 
1y former publication. I am at least 
g“ — and at least as ** dis- 
aterested,” as any of my assailgnts 
Vor. XIII. 


can be; for, I not only do not in any 
way depend upen either of the parties 
who things in Edinburgh— 
but, tosay the truth, Iam notinclined to. 
place implicit dependance upon either 
of them ; and as for “interest,” I oera 
tainly am most deeply interested in 
this question ; but I am so only be- 
cause I regard it as a great public ques- 
tion, involving public interests at least 
as important as any question that has 
in my time agitated the public mind 
of this place. 

Since I wrote my former letter, thia 
business has assumed a totally differ- 
ent shape. Then I hoped that a little 
temperate consideration might have 
induced those who set the scheme of 
the New School a-foot—to drop their 
scheme altogether. But now this is, 
I believe, quite hopeless. The paper 
war, which has been so yjgorously car- 
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I.have no desire to make — to thedisinterested and unfettered citi- 
winded commentaries here. Every- sens of the place ;—and I confess, that, 
body is perfectly aware, that all the provided it receive di oned. consi- 


details of the plan of — thus 
lauded, are at this day faithfully ad- 
hered to; that the achool is taught 
and i now, exactly as it was 
in Mr Pillans's time, and by a Rector 
possessed, though no Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, of attainments probably not 
much inferior to those of Mr Pillans; 
and it requires no great perspicacity to 
observe, that the “ 683 boys" of 1822, 
correspond, with tolerable exactness, to 
the ** tiearly 700 boys" of 1812. Ima 
safely leave these things to be snee 
at by Messrs Jeffrey and Co.; and to 
becalmly considered by the disinterest- 
ed public of Edinburgh. 

ere remains one argument more— 
that deduced from the inconvenient si- 
tuation of the present High School. 
I perfectly agree with the Contributors 
lere. The public feel, and have long 
felt, that the old School is in an ab- 
. surd part of the town; and, what is 
rhore, the Magistrates have admitted 
all this, and announced their intention 
of immediately removing the School to 
another situation ; of founding a new 
and more extensive building, some- 
where within the easy reach of all 
those who have complained of the ex- 
isting state of things. 

Having done this—having formed 
and announced this resolution, and, I 
believe I may add, having already 
made considerable progress in the ar- 
rangements requisite for carrying it 


into effect—What is it, I ask, that 


the Magistrates have neglected, and 
tbat we had a right to expect from 
them? They tell us that we are to 
have a central High School, and that 
immediately. Are we to desert them 
at the very moment when they have 
adopted and annonnced this plan, at the 
very moment when they are labourin 
to bring it into immediate execution 
Are we to abandon them—and to al- 
low the establishment where we and 
our fathers were educated to be de- 
graded and nullifled, at the very mo- 
ment when these gentlemen are exert- 
ing every energy for what they honest- 
ly conceive tobe a great E purpose, 
and when the only intelligible com- 
plaint that has been made concerni 
the establishment that has flourish 
for só many ages under their direction, 
is in the very act of being removed b 
their zeal? This isthe question which 


&m anxious to put plainly, and as it is, 


deration, I have little doubt as to tbe 
answer which all such persons will 
to it. 

I have read every line that has been 
penne about this affair, and as yet I 

ve found nothing like the real his- 
tory of it—and what everybody se- 
customed to live in a certain sort of 
society, knows to be the real history 
of it. Shall I venture, not to write 
this true history, for that is out of the 
question, but to hint it ? i 

First, then, the leading Whigs of 
Edinburgh are parties to the great 
combination into which the Whigs 
have entered for the purpose of draw- 
ing into iggish management the 
education of the youth of Britain. This 
is a scheme which they have been, and 
are now, driving at with unceasing zeal 
here—and everywhere. It may be 
in Scotland and in England—it may 
be heard in the speeches in the House 
of Commons—end it may be deteeted 
in the £racasserées of the meanest vil- 


— Some of the leadin Whigs of 
Edinb h set a-foot ———— the 


not accustomed 
to scrutinize the proceedings af this 
place and its different parties, ) may be 
taken in by the array of Tory names 
at the head of lists, committees, &c. 
But I know, and well do the 
Tory Contributors themselves know, 
how the matter really stands. Very 
many of them know, that they gave 
in to this plan, after it was started by 
their opponents, from a mixture of the 
following motives—dread that their 
opponents Tiles in having the 
chief school of Edinburgh and of Scot- 
land entirely under their control— 
dread that their opponents might ac« 
quire a certain sort of popularity by 
standing alone as the patrons of what 
ez facie might be taken for a great and 
necessary ap ea A osi ee of 
missing an opportunity o ibiti 
tbeir own talents in the and thre 
ving art of conciliation! Exceptions, 
of course, there are. Many are too 
high-spirited to have acted in this or 
in any matter from such motives—end 
sóme are too stupid to have under- 
stood anything about the matter at all. 
But I am tolerably coufident, that what 
I have said, will find its echo in a very 
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odly array of eontributorial can- 


iences. 
3d, The leading Whigs of Edin- 
irgh are, like all the leading Whigs 


erywhere, just the reverse of what 
ey pretend to be—in es and 
all exterior bumbugs the friends of 
berty and equality, but really and in 
eir ts, the most bigotted and in- 
lerant of aristocrats. It was partly 
ieir plan from — to have 
1 aristocratical —and they too 
a vetheir arts of conciliation ; and it 
as upon private and underhand fiat- 
towards the avowed aristocratical 
clings of many of their political ene- 
lies, that they relied as the surest 
leans of ing the of this 
tribution for a new High School— 
ad they succeeded in this. In all 
leir phs, and of course in all 
reir public a of every kind, 
hey have most carefully 
gainst avowing anything of the aris- 
xratical p of their . But in 
rivate it has not been so with them ; 
ar less with those whom they have 
ajoled into copartnership with them. 
‘speak boldly what I know to be the 
ruth—I repeat what I have heard 
VITH MY OWN EARS, from men too 
onest to conceal anything of their 
wn motives, and too limited in un- 
— to comprehend the true 
lrift, or at least to see the full extent, 
f the designs of others. I say it is the 
ruth, ei t num- 
rer of these Contributors, who are ap- 
waling as a body To THE PUBLIC, and 
alling for 7 
onfidence, 
he habit of avowing that their ob- 
ect was to have A GENTEEL Hic 
ScHoot—and to hold, by in 
‘ees, &c. the children of ordinary 
Xebeians at arm's length. People 
nay frown, bluste» and be indig- 
rant as mueh as they please, I as- 
ert that what I have now said is the 
plain and ya d truth—and I assert 
aotbing bat what I can prove. To use 
the classical phraseology of Mr Joseph 
Hume, “ let them their change 
"ind the Magistr had th 
And the ates had the great 
merit of sceing through this part of 
the scheme, if not from the beginning, 
at least from an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings. When they once did see 
thr this, do uni up their minds 
they their minds—end, 
I confess, that if it were for nothing 
but the stand they have had the firm- 
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7 d public 
havo —— in ^ 


shall, consider them ss having estae 

aad copes of tha grat Lady 
res t 

of their idis clave: — 


t+ The obvious result of having one school 
for the New Town, and another for the 


have strongly felt, that one peculiar and 
important advantage, which hes hitherto at- 
tended the system of public education in 
Edinburgh, has been the common education 
of boys of all ranks and conditions. Almost 
every man, who has risen to eminence in public 
life in Scotland, has been educated at the High 
School ; and many of the most distinguished 
and illustrious of the Scottish nobility have 
also there received their education. The 
Council are persuaded that therearenumbers 
of the inhabitants who will acknowledge the 
advantages which they have derived tn after 
with individuals of higher rank and station, 
formed in attendance at the High School. 
And, on the other hand, the Council feel well 
assured, that the most eminent in station, and 
the most illustrious in birth, of those who have 


early youth, into immediate end friendly 
contact with boys in a different rank of life 
themselves. 
** In order, however, to insure these im- 
portant advantages, connected with the ori- 
ginal character and system of the High 
School, it is essential that the expense of 
education in it should be kept at the pre- 
sent moderate rate, and that no addition 
should be made in the name of entry-mo- 
ney at the commencement of each session, 
as would have been absolutely n 
had the intended new school been . 
** It is expected that this object will be at- 
tained in the institution of a central school, 
not only by the sale of the present build- 
ng and gtound belonging to it, which are 
uable, but also by large contributions 
from the public ; as, from what ts already 
aeceftained, it is confidently hoped that an 
appeal will not be made tn vain to the pa- 
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ding none from attaining a liberal education, 
raises the general tone of i jon and 
intellect, and elicits talent in a humble 
sphere, and puts it in the power of ail ranks 
to build their after fortunes and respectability 
on that foundation laid in early life, an ori- 
ginal deficiency in which can never be sub- 


sequently compensated. l 
The language of this is as clear as its 
sentiment is true and manly. People 
are accustomed to liear the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh talked of as & set of 
sneaking time-servers—Tory toad-eat- 
ers—tools—and I know not what. But 
here is a real question—the only ques- 
tion worth speaking of that has occur- 
red in our time; and what has their 
conduct been? Although not a few of 
the nominal heads of the 
which they are sneered at as the blind 
instruments, were, no matter through 
what combination of motives or of 
circumstances, arrayed against them— 
although the solemn imbeciles of that 
party were to a man enlisted in the 
work of prosing them down—they 
were not overawed—they were not de- 
ceived. They saw what was really at 
the bottom of the scheme—they de- 


tected the secret springs that had set. 


all this operose —— in motion, 
and they, men individually of humble 
rank, but, without exception, plain ho- 
nest citizens of Edinburgh, were re- 
solved to make their stand. They saw 
that the interests, not of Edinburgh 
only, but of all Scotland, were attack- 
ed, and they nobly fulfilled the duty 
which their officis! situation, as guar- 
dians of the rights of the community, 
imposed upon them. They said from 
the beginning—If there is to be divi- 
sion here—if there are to be a Patri- 
cian and a Plebeian High School—if 
vanity, and worse than vanity, is to 
have this triumph, at least we shail 
not be the persons to forward these 
— schemes. They preferred, in a 
word, the gratitude of posterity to the 
empty and insidious flatteries which 
a lordly crowd of their contemporaries 
were willing to lavish upon them. But 
I am confident they will, ere long, 
find themselves gainers far beyond 
what they had dreamed of—I am 
confident that they will find TRE 
Pus»Lic, even of their own time, on 
their si nd witness that honest 
ebullition of public teeling which forms 
the surest sequel and the severest 
nishment of detected artifice. 
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June, 


- I earnestly hope that the honest 
people of this town will, ere long, take 
this business out of the hands of lead- 
ing men and paragraph-mongers, and 
make it a concern of their own. I 
earnestly hope that the citizens of 
Edinburgh will pause, when they are 
ut in ion of the plain 
faet—that a deliberate attack upon the 
great body of the le of Scotland, 
and their dearest and proudest interests, 
has heen made—and that it rests with 
themselves, and with themselves alone, 
to decide whether this attack shall, or 
shall not, be crowned with the inju- 
rious success that is its sole object. 

I shall make no apology for conclu- 
ding this letter with quoting part of 
certain resolutions, which, when ori- 
ginally moved in the Town Coun 
were negatived by 18 to 4, but whi 


— their effect—the same things 
ing virtually embodied in the reso- 


lutions of the 12th of March, when it 
was carried by the glorious and over- 
whelming — 921 to 6, that, 
cost what it might, the magistracy o 
Edinburgh would not patronize the F4 
vision of the studious youths of Edin- 
burgh into two separate classes. I omit 
one, which a minor of the 
business, and transcribe 


graphs, which, in my opinion, exhaust 


the question as far as the public at 
are concerned in its decision. 
‘These resolutions are as follows: 


** J. That the erection of another High 
School must be injurious to the interests 
of education in this city, because, from 
very miuute inquiry, it appears that the 
whole number of boys who are taught La- 
tin in Edinburgh, does not much exceed at 
this time one thousand, which number 
being altogether inadequate to support in 
a respectable manner so many ers as 
two schools would require, it must neces- 
sarily follow, that these situations will fall 
into inferior hands. 

** II. That the erection of another High 
School cannot be countenanced by the Town 
Council, without immediately injuring, to 
a very great extent, the incomes of the ex- 
isting teachers ; and that, as these 
accepted the situations they now in 
the complete reliance that their emoluments 
would never be reduced by any act of their 
patrons, the proposed a: ents can- 
not be gone into without inferring the 
breach of contracts, in every point of view, 
of the most serious character, and entered 
into long before any of the present nego- 
tiations occurred. 

** HIT. That over and above all these 
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considerations,the proposed scheme is found- 
ed upoñ views and notions which the Town 
Council ought, on grounds of a far more 
important nature still, to DISCOUNTENANCE 
and DISAVOW. That the effect evidently is 
to create g separation between the different 
classes the community, THEREBY DE- 
STROYING WHAT HAS HITHERTO BEEN ONE 
OF THE PROUDEST CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, and 
attended with consequences of the most be- 
neficial kind, both to persons of all ranks 
individually, and to THE GENERAL CHA- 
RACTER OF THE NATION; and that if 
any doubt could have been formerly en- 
tertained about the real effect of the scheme, 
the late uncautious proposal to make the 
fees of the New School so much higher 
than those of the old one, must have made 
it evident to every one. 
<+ Lastly, That the whole of these evils 
may be avoided, and at the same time 
everything like just cause of complaint, on 
the part of the gentlemen with whom the 
scheme originated, may be removed, by 
THE ERECTION OF ONE SCHOOL IN 
SOME CENTRAL SITUATION CONVE- 
NIENT FOR ALL THE INHABITANTS.” 


Let the Magistrates do forthwith 
what they promise in the conclusion 
of these resolutions—let them give us 
A PLAN such as we can all comprehend 
—]Jet them shew us that they are will- 
ing to advance all the money they 
are enabled to part with for the com- 
pletion of this plan—and let-them then 
tell us distinctly that the plan, if it 
fails, fails only because the Scottish 

blic refuse to supply the deficiency. 

am, indeed, most confident, that, in 
such circumstances, an appeal cannot 
he made in vain, to the liberality and 
the patriotism of a people, whose chief 
honour, and, I hope, pride, lie in the 
perhaps unequalled diffusion of edu- 
cation—and that has long found, in 
the equal terms on which this educa- 
tion is received, the best check against 
the absurd prejudices of aristocrati- 
cal feeling on the one hand, and the 
noblest means of elevating the tone 
of popular feeling and character on 
the other. 

Should this subject continue to re- 

quire discussion, I shall perhaps tres- 
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pass again upon your ind ce— 
and in the meantime remain, &c. &c. 


: Avus EDINENSIS. 


Heriot Row, - 
June 21, 1823. 

P. S. I have just seen another news- 
paper article, in which, appa- 


rently written with candour and tem- 
perateness, what I conceive to be a 
most ruinous view of the subject is 
taken. The argument here is, that 
since the Contributors are to have their 
own School, and are to have it in the 
New Town; therefore, the Magis- 
trates ought to keep their School where 
it is—in the Old Town. This, as it 
seems to me, would be the very per- 
fection of absurdity. The reasons on 
"which the Magistrates have mainly 
rested their objection to the new schéme 
all along, a — Hm s 
impropriety and danger of splitti e 
youth ef Edinburgh into ie sd 
distinct classes. Now, as the Magis- 
trates themselves have expressed it in 
a paragraph already quoted—thil be- 
paration is ‘ the obvious result of“ha~ 
ving one School for the New Town, 
and another for the Old.” 
My opinion most certainly is, that 
the Magistrates ought to place the Con- 
tributors and their genteel School en- 
tirely out of view—and discharge their 
duty to the public, by erecting the 
High School of Edinburgh in that si- 
tuation which they deem most conve- 
nient for the whole public of Edin- 
burgh, without asking or caring how 
many fashionable establishments are 
erected in different quarters of the 
metropolis. The public of Edinburgh 
have a right to have rue High School 
of Edinburgh,— the establishment 
which they honour, and which nobody 
dares openly revile—placed where its 
advantages are most accessible to the 
greatest number of individuals likely 
to seek — — there. ' sg 
private e please their vanity i 
they lav: a iind :—but let the Ma- 
gistrates continue to please their own 
consciences, and no fear but they will 
please the public.  - 2 
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Noctes Sinibrostamat.. 


No. IX. 


XPH A'EN ZYMIIOZIO KYAIKON IIEPINIZZOMENAON 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOIIOTAZBIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
* NOT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
* Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE." 
a — — of the hearty old yon * 

nd a motto to fo our Noctes. 

— P C. N. ap. Ambr. 


ODOHERTY. 
Make your mind easy, my old poet, about it. They stand no more in need 
of your assistance, than a seventy-four wants to be towed through the Bay ef 
Biscay by a six-oared yawl. 


NORTH. 
There would be no harm, however, in saying, that Quentin Durward is a 
splendid book ? 
ODOHERTY. 


And as little good. Why need you hold your farthing candle to the sun? 
—Hang it, an, neet deal in axioms. I was truly sorry to see you in your 
last Number so anxious to shew up the Vicompte Soligny as an ass, when every- 
body saw his measureless ears, pricked up in proud defiance, affronting the 
day light. 

BULLER. 


We punsters of Rhedycina are indignant with the Great Magician for missing 
& capital pan: and aking a one. You remember what Louis says to 
Tristan L'Hermite when he js confined, and wishes to have the astrologer 


hanged—that pun about finis. 


TICKLER. 
Yes; here’s the —“‘ Tristan, thou hast done many an act of brave 
justice—finis—I should have said funus coronat opus." 
BULLER. 


Read it, meo periculo, funis coronat opus. “ We must crown the busines 
by a rope."—Isn't it more professional ? 
NORTH. 
. Decidedly, a much better pun.—Is it yours? 
MULLION. 


Has Durward been dramatized yet ? 


NORTH. 
I don't know ; but I suppose it has. Terry would have but little labour on 
ripe. for many of the scenes are dramatic enough for the stage even as 
are. 


MULLION. 
The defiance of Creveceeur, for instance.— There need not be a word added 
or diminished there. 
TICKLER. ` 


That certainly is a magnificent scene—a model for all deflances. 
ODOHERTY. 
Could not we get up a thing of the kind here, in our own way ? 


NORTH. 
How ! What the deuce have we to do with such things ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Why, then, I'll tell you, my ancient biscuit-biter. As soon as Constable's 
new ahop is finally se — — masons, tilers, slaters, carpen- 
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s, joiners, upholsterers, paperers, and all that fry, bowled out clean, there 
to be a high dinner given toall the men of bles 22d yellow.—Jeffrey in ptr- 
na in 5 Cc . 


NORTH. ‘ 
Well, what then? 
MULLION. E 
I suppose that when the Reviewers are mustered, Odoherty wishes them to 
e peppered. 
NORTH. 
Knit him up to the stanchions for that pes It is beyond question the worst 
‘have heard since the days of Harry Erskine. Perge, Signifer. 
ODOHERTY. ; 
‘Would not it be a good thing for you to defy him then and there, when 
surrounded by the host of the ungodly? 
TICKLER, 
Who would be the ambassador ? 
i l ODOHERTY. . 
My own mother's son ; and you should be herald, being a man of inches. 
I should not dress exactly á la Crevecceur ;—but, hand me. the first volume 
of Quentin, and I shall follow it as close as possible. © ` — 
NORTH. 


Here, most worthy legate. 
ODOHERTY. :[ Reading Quentin Durward, vol. i. p. 205, with a slight 
deviation from the words of the tert. 
Would not this read grandly in future ages, © nsign and Adjatant Mor- 
gan Odoherty, a tenowned and undaunted warrior— l 
MULLION. (4side.) 
Over a tumbler of punch. 
l UDOHERTY. 

- Entered the apartment, dressed in a military frock-coat, thickly : 1, 
black stock, Cossack trowsers, Wellington boots, and steel spurs. Aroun n 
neck, and over bis close-buttoned coat, hung a broad black ribbon, at the 
end of which dangled a quizzing glass. A handsome page—” l 


HOGG. 
Wha the deel will he be? 
ODOHERTY. 

— interrupt me.— A handsome page, James Hogg, Esg. Shepherd of 

ttri ns PP ⸗ * 

HOGG. 
Hear till him ! Me a page to a stickit Ensign f 
, ODOHERTY. i 

** Bore his hat behind him. A herald precéded him, bearing his card, which 
he held under the nose of Francis; while the ambassador himself paused in 
the middle of the hall, as if te give present time-——” 

TICKLER. 

What, by the way, did the Great Unknown mean by such a phrase as 

«C present time"? -` E 
MULLION. 
Perhaps, because the business was no past time. 
NORTH (springs up in 4 Page.) 

By Jupiter Ammon, Mullion, another such pun, and I will fine you a bum- 

per of magnesia water ! 
ODOHERTY. 

Asif to give present time to admire his lofty look, commanding stature, 

and the modest assurance which marked the country of bis birth.” © 


OMNES. 

Hear, hear, hear! 

ODOHERTY. 

Well, Fl skip on to the defiance at once. Turn to 213. (4 rust- 
—— ts heard.) *'' Hearken, Francis J Ping of Blue and 
Yellow—Hearken, scribes and balaamites, whe na | present-—Hearken, 
al uy — oe men—end thou, Timothy Tickler, mele proclamation 

OL. . 4 
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after me—I, M Odoherty, of the barony of Iffa and west, sud 
the parish of Knockmandowny, late Ensign and Adjutant of rfr rinm 
Majesty's Tipperary regiment of — and Fellow of the Royal, 

logical, Antiquarian, Auxiliary Bible, and Celtic Societies of Edinburgh ; in the 
name of the most puissant chief, her, — — 
Blackwood's and the Methoilist Magazines ; of Humbug, of Quiz, Puf- 
fery, Cutug, and Slashandhsckaway ; Prince Paramount of the Gentlemen 
of the Press, Lord of the Magaziners, and Regent of the Reviewers ; Mallet 
of Whiggery, and Castigator of Cockaigne ; Count Palatin of the Periodicals : 
Marquis of the Holy Poker; Baron of Balaam and Blarney, and Knight of the 
most stinging Order of the Nettle, do give you, King of Blue Y'ellow, 
openly to ai ee having refused to remedy the various griefs, wrongs, 
and offences, done and wrought by you, or by and through your aid, sugges- 
tion, and instigation, against the said Chief, and his loving subjects, the zu- 
thors in particular, and the Tory people in general, of this realm, he, by my 


` mouth, renounces all belief in —— assery, pronounces you absurd and trashy, 


bets you sixpence, that he e critic and as a man. ‘There, my 
tester is posted in evidence of what i 
OMNES (with enthusiasm.) 
Hear him ! hear him ! hear him! 
i ODOHERTY. 

Let me go on, for I think the remainder would be applicable. “ So saying, 
he plucked the sixpence from the bottom of his breeches pocket, and flung it 
down on the floor of the ball. S 

** Until this last climax of the bet, there had been a deep silence in the Whig 
a ent during this extraordinary scene ; but no sooner had the jingle of 

tester, when cast down, been echoed by the deep voice of Timotheus, the 
Blackwoodian herald, with the ejaculation, * Vive de Buchanan " than 
there was a general tumult ; while Brougham, Sydney Smyth, Leslie, and 
one or two others, whose coats, whole at the elbows, authorized the sus- 
picion, that they could sport the coin, fumbled in their pockets for where- 
withal to cover the sixpence ; the seven young men exclaimed, ** No bet with 
, Butcher! Bubble, bubble! Comes he here to insult the King of the Li- 
Bar de Kise appeased the tumult, by exclaim voice agreeabl 
But ing s tumult, by iming, in a voice com- 
of the musie of an English coachee, grafted upon a genuine Embro’ 
» '* Silence, my lieges! Cover not the bet, for you would lose 
blunt ; Christopher is too rum a customer for me.” 
HOGG. í 
Od, man, that’s the vera way advocate Jeffrey speaks. 
TICKLER. 

It would be a fine subject for a picture. I shall suggest it to Allan, when 1 
see him next. 

MULLION. 


It could be called ** The Defiance of Doherty.” 
ble you for the vowel my friend- Odoherty if you please—I ha 
T trou ou owel, , if you ve 
no notion of anybody’s being alliterative at my expense. d 
TICKLER. 
Yes, it would be a grand historical painting. The stuck-pig stare of the 
man himeelf—the scowling fury of Brougham—the — -up nose of 
Mercurial Parson—the jobbernowl gape of “ our fat friend”—the senti- 
mental visage of the “ Modern Pygmalion” —the epileptical frenzy of the half- 
human countenance of the ——-, and the helpless innocence of the seven young 
men, would be truly awful and sublime, while the magnificence of the Odo- 


herty— 
ODOHERTY. 
The stateliness of the Tickler —— 
TICKLER. 


And the beauty of the Hogg, would afford a fine foreground. 
BULLER. 
Mian should lose no time. If he does not do it at once, as I ati off for Lon- 


1 
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don to-morrow, I shal to that other ; t master of the sublime 
— shal] speak grea George 


“NORTH... 
There is another defiance in the third volume, where De la Marck sends 
Mioaugrabbin to the Duke of Burgundy. 
MULLION. 


If you copy that defiance, send Hogg as ambassador, for he has the best title 
to be Rouge Sanglier. ` 


I wish, doctor, ye would let H E dne What for are ye aye hanling z me 
intil your havers, by the lug and the horn ?—1 dinna like it. 


ODOHERTY. 
What ! surly? 


It’s no decent to be aye meddling wi "folks personalities. I'm sure as this 
time the whole set o' you might hae mair sense. Ye ken what » hae — 
by your personalities. 

NORTH. 


A decreet o' Court, Jamie, as Leddy Grippy would have said. 
TICKLER. 
Softly on that score. 
What do you mean? 
 TICKLER. - 
Have you not heard the news? Why, the old woman is still alive. . 


HOGG. 


Godsake ! —— 


NORTH. 


. ODOHERTY. 

xe: — — town too. Galt was taken in by the 
jeu d'esprit in the y paper, announcing e m 
"nd justly regretted. — 


TICKLER. 
I see by the twinkle of North's eye that he was at the en of the story. | 
MULLION. 
What story? 
TICKLER. 
Óf'her death.—The notice — a hoax, they sy, got up in the 
back shop. : 


"That naebody need misdout—mony a a “hoax and ither black jobs hae been 
clecket there. 


ODOHERTY. 
The Chaldee, Jamie. 
TICKLER. 


eddy means — Sha lip dis diodes at deo Gisasead 
— — 
HOGG. 


And I'll lay the wad o’ a crown, that she'll no fake a farthing ; but Ca y an Bor aå 
tell us a’ about it—Man, this is capital.—I'll obligate Ebony to 
extra number—en extra number — his scores for Christopher s 
LER. 
Do, Captain, let's have it.—Sure. * are all alike ona i in whatever 
affects the general concern ? 
ODOHERTY. 
The fact is, that Gui dil kot ed ane tow cs wil an a all and I 
advised him to kill the old hen off. 
BULLER. s 
And you cleared the way by the premature notice of her death, did you ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Just so—but had the facetious paragraph which I prepared to contradict the 
melancholy intelligence, been inserted in p anth s Classical Journal, it 
would have dried all eyes in the happiest style imaginable. 
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MULIAQN, - 
And why did it not appear? ^ -` 


ODQHERTY. 

. I took it myself to the office, but with al] the taste and discrimination which 
distinguishes the management of that weekly obituary of taste and fine wri- 
ting, the communication was declined, unless the Editor might be permitted 
to announce that it was “ from a correspondent," L should, however, add, that 
the refusal was couched in the politest manner possible. 


BULLER. 
, Fuaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 
MULLION. 
O yes—the — Editors have of late grown so cursedly conscientious, 
that no ordinary consideration will induce them to insert the rgost indirect puff 
possible, upon their own responsibility, save to — marae — 
Enter a Devil with a proof-sheet, which ts to Odokertg— 
p MUI rnc Ue Fass ee) NS 
HOGG. 
Eh ! Captain—are ye sae far forrit already wi’ your novelle? 
TICKLAB. ! 
How! Odoberty—are you really then at press with "* Tue Wzsr Coox- 


gay?” 
HoGG, ( Taking hold of the progf-sheet and looking at it. 
"Deed is he—an as I’m ud to be saved, he haga’ Galt’s folka. There’: 
Doctor and Mrs Pringle at the very head o' the chapter—the seventeenth chapter. 


OMNES. 
Read, read, Hogg ! "" 
ODOHERTY. 
There—take it. 
Hoa, ( Heads.) 5 
^ The General Assembly,"—that's the name o' this chapter. 
i ODOHERTY. 


No eneers at the institutions of the country—I revere the General Assembly 
~- — the Kings Commissioner—I admire the table and triumphant 
arches thereof—I laud the procession—I Jove the Moderator’s cocked-hat and 
breakfest—But proceed, Jamie— | 


l HOGG, (Reads) A 

** Doctor Pringle and the Mistress took up their first a at Leith, in the 
Exchange Hotel, one of the quietest houses for persons and families of sedate 
and clerical habits, in the whole country—for having brought in their own 
page the distance from Edinburgh was of no consequence, though Mrs pe, 

ily grudged the high shilling toll on Leith Walk, and thought the 
of Ediubro great extortioners for exacting so much."— Odd, Captain, ye we- 
gered that ye would write a book about the West in Galt’s style—Nea, this is 
no ae bit like it. 

OMNES. 


Proceed ! Proceed ! 
noe, ( Reads.) 


** Sir Andrew Wylie had promised to take tea with them—and Andrew 
Pringle had also engaged himself, at his mother's earnest entreaties, to be pre- 
sent, in order to help his worthy father and her to entertain the little Baronet. 
The Count and Countess Milani, alias Mr and Mrs Goldenball, had returned 
froma their matrimonial exeursion to the North, and the Doctar——” This, 
Captain, will never do. 

OQNOHERTY. 

Turn ever to the tea-making—there you will find, I flatter myself, seme 
smack of the original." 

- — —— er a ex Aa ee reads.) T 

«J ne'er,” said Doctor Pringle, '* ca t it within e possibility, 
that after the sore trials Mrs Oswald had come — —" ? 
TICKLER. 

Mrs Oswald! Who the denga is she ?—J remember no such person in any 

of Gal's works. 
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QDOBERTY. 
* Margaret Lyndsay !" The Doctor was speaking of her. 
TICELKR. 
, What has she to de in your work, Odoherty ? 


— ODOHERTY. 
on, Hogg. 

d y HOGG, ( Reads.) P 
** Y ne'er,” said Doctor Pringle, ** could bae thought it within a possibility, 
that after the sore trials Mrs Oswald had come — she would have beea 
80 soon persuaded by Mr MacTaggart to change her life.” : ; 

** She took him in her advanced years for a bein down-seat," said Sir An» 
UA ay." replied Mrs Pringle, “ 

Ay, ay,” repli ringle, ** nane o' your over us, sweet-]i 
pit nea for pui qe MacTaggart—Mrs Oswald that was T'i ne'er deny 
she didna meet wi’ an affliction, but we hae a’ had our calamities.” 

* It's a very just observe, said the Doctor; “ and though me and Mrs 
Pringle there haye lived long together in a state o’ very pleasant felicity for 
mouy a day and year, yet, if it be the Lord's will to take me to himself first, I 
w think it no ain in her to marry again ;” and he added, looking tenderly 
to the Mistress, ‘‘ but, deed, Jenny, my dear, I wouldna like to see t." 


OMNES. 
Bravo, Captain ! 
ODOHERTY. 
Yes—I think you must allow that pathetic touch to be Galt to the back- 


^ 


HOGG. 


Ye may like, Captain ; but. it’s nae mair like his way, than the 


as 
' baukie —ã— the peacock.— What say ye til’t, Christopher ? 


NORTH. 
I have m icions. Confess at once, in.—Throw yourself .on our 
mercy.—A. —— that Galt assisted you with the General Assembly chap- 


ter. 
| BULLER. . 
Veniat manus auxilio, que sit mihi—— 
TICKLER, 


But joking apart. Is Galt really the author of these books? 
BULLER. 
I have heard—— 
OMNES. (In amazement.) 
What have you beard ? 
Eater AmMBROSE. 
AMBROSE, 
Mr North, a lady would speak with you. | 


NORTH. 
Me! "Tis too early in the night.— What like is she? - 


AMBROAE. 
** Rather oldish.” 
ODOHERTY. l 
What, Kit—does the taste of your loyalty go that length ?—But shew the 
gentlewoman in. [Brit Ambrose. 


i MULLION. 
. A lady inquiring for a gentleman at Ambrose's between eleven and twelve! 


TICKLER. 

You never told us, North, of your marriage? But murder will out, you see. 
Enter Mas Nort! " 
Eater AMBROSE, shewing in LEDDY Gnip2Y. 
omnes. (All rising.) 
Mrs Walkinshaw ! 
THE LEDDY. 
That's my name, for want of a better. 
NORTH. 

A glass for Mrs Walkinshaw. 
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THE LEDDY. 
Whilk’s Mr North? 


l HOGG. E 
Yon's him—ye might hae kent him by the powdered wig, and the green 
THE LEDDY. 

Hae ye mre een, Mr North, that ye canna thole the light, or is't only be- 
cause ye ken that ye darena look me in the face—but if yell no face me, yell 
nraybe hae to face far waur—for I'll be as plain as I'm pesant a Mr 
North—This night I will hae justice done, or the morn's moming Ill maybe 
gar you claw whare it's no yeuky—Gentlemen—for nobody should be bird- 
mouthed in a case of sig panos pl pannel you for a jury atween me and Mr 
North, there sitting, and ye sall be, in the words of law and gospel, a covenant 
and jurisdiction in the great thing between us. 

s NORTH. 

I know nothing about it—I know no about it—if you have any busi- 
ness with me, call again. This is neither a fit time nor place. 

d put "of. pos in the Hebrew tongue 

Warna ye art an ty of a fama 08a, | 3 
and on the language pture ? 


NORTH. 

I don't understand you, madam. Whatever I am responsible for, these gen- 
tlemen are equally responsible. 
THE LEDDY. 

Then ye're a’ conjoint and colleague for a cessio bonorum, to help one an- 


OMNES. 
All! 
I be bold io d what way doowa prenne. of your’ wu 
Ma 80 as 
of discretion desire our help? 


THE LEDDY. 


camna here for pastime—but on a salacious case and question ; in short, I'm 


ODOHERTY. 

The devil ! What has Jeffrey done to you? 

THE LEDDY. 

Done !—what hae ye done to him, that he has in a manner washed his hands 
clean o' Mr North, and a’ his conrexions—the whilk decision and verdict, on 
his pert, obligates me to come here myself—in propria persona—end form of 
peuper. 

NORTH. 


Well, and what is it that you want? 

Heh, Mr North! but — I rede you to keep ony sme’ 
share of temper that ye yl hae: Ye ge y as 
I was sa having hed a comfable wi’ Mr Jamphrey, and earing, as I 


, there where he sits, hiding his face like an ill-doer, as he knows 
he is to me and mine—But no to summer and winter—in shart, gentlemen, 
art 


was dead, 
though the malice was softened, as Mr Jamphrey said, by the much 
and justly regretted —Now, is it not a most injurious.and damageous thing, to 


put forth a re Kind against d tiving and life-like woman—for, 
— poe Sac d in the jaws o' death—thinking o' making his last 
and testament, wherein he was mindit to leave and bequeath unto me a 
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handsome legacy in free gratis gift, as a testimony of his great regard, and the 
love he er de deor thn abe vere el i f 
was dead, or ony sympathizing relation then and there t were to give 
him a newspaper to read, containing thet int 
sing that he was thereby moved to score me out of hi — ct this 
life—would not I have sustained a great damage—and could not I thereupon - 
constitute a ground of action, and raise a salacious ples, to — — 
loss, detriment, and disappointment ? 
NORTR. 
Madam !—you cannot us to deliver an opinion upon a case, to which 
it would appear we are y to be parties. 
THE LEDDY. 
No—but I'll be content if ye'll just ey with me for the felony. 
’ NORT 
We can never, gentlemen, 
, a lady to go into court. 
OMNES. 
Certainly not, we shall agree to her terms at once. 
THE LEDDY. 
Then, Mr North, are ye willing to confess a fault towards me ? 
NORTH. 
I throw myself at your merciful feet. - 
THE LEDDY. 


Ye hear that, gentlemen ; he confesses that he has been guilty of raising a 
fama clamosa against me. 


He has; he has confessed, 
THE LEDDY. 


And he said ye were ilk and a alike concernt and guilty, art and des 
linquent and culprit in the case. - i 
OMNES. . 
We did, we freely own it ; We io — this matter, and, like 
him, we cast ourselves at your mercifal feet. 
ODOHERTY. 


And we hope your Leddyship will spare us in the kicking. 
vill do that: yeli And ine very gentle. 
I wi : yell find me 
í — (ride to North.) 
Agree to anything, Kit, to get ri 
THE LEDDY. 


— Captain Odoherty, ye hae acknowledged yoursel as guilty as Me. 
orth. 


ODOHERTY, ( Astonished.) 
What is she after now ? 
THE LEDDY. - 


d — to witness, for I will produce the ane against the other im court, 
r e have acknowledged yourselves guilty, with Mr North, in. the 
etriment of a fama clamosa on me. Noo, though I'm content with a ' 
— of a hundred pounds, and a hundred pounds for cost frae Mr North, 
t I hereby give you notice, in due form of law, that I intend forthwith, un- 
satisfied in the interim, — an action against yaa all isi a l 
and excepting Mr North, w I have having estime 
n damage W Bve üben pool have t ald down te the uttar- 
Excunt omnes, in the greatest panic and consternation. 


OMNES. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

‘Inthe pes Memoir of Centtal India, Sir Richard Phillips bas a New Edition 
with the Hi and Copious IHusirations of his ** Eesays on the Proximate Causes 
«f the past end prat Condition of shat of the Phenomena of the Universe,” in the 


Country. In two vols. 8vo. With an Ori- 
ginal Map, recently constrücted, Tables of 
the Revenue, Population, &c. a Geological 
Report, and Comprehensive Index. By Sir 
John Malcolm, G.C.B. &c. 

The Rev. Henry Oard has in the presa, 

a Life of Bishop Burnet, drawn from pa- 

partly preserved in the Library of the 

ritish Museum, and partly in the Arch- 
ives of one or two noble families. 

Mr Bloomfield, author of the ** Farmer's 
Boy,” has a Drama in the press, entitled 
Hazlewood Hall. 

Mr Lendseet is abomt to publish, Sa- 
bean Researches, in a series of Essays, ad~ 
dressed to distinguished antiquaries ; illus- 


trated with Engravings of Babylonian cy- 
linders, and other inedited Monuments of 
Antiquity. 


A Familiar Introduction 2 
hy, is preparing for publication, ih 
EA octavo, including en Explanation of 
the principle and use of the common and 
refisetive Ganiometers ; illastrated by four 
hundred Wood Cuts. By J. H. Brooke, 
F. R. 8. 
Mr Prescot, author of the “ Inverted 


Scheme of icus," has in the press, 
the Second k of his System of the 
World, mathematically dem 


on 
the Foundation of the First Chaptet of 
Genesis. 

Shortly will be published, some Account 
of the Public Life of the late Lieutenant 
General Sir George Prevost, Bart. ; parti- 
cularly of his Services in the Canadas, tn. 
cluding a Reply te the Strictures on his 
Military Character, contained in an Article 
n the Quarterly Review fot October, 

822, 

A Letter from Mrs Jane Townley to the 

Editor of uhe Council of Ten, is now in the 


press. . 
The Duke of Mercia, the Lamentation 


of Ireland, and other Poems, by Sir Au- 


brey de Vere Hunt, are announced for 
publication. 

Mr Meikleham hes nearly ready for 
publication, s Practical Treatise on the 
various Modes of Heating Buildings, by 
Steam, Hot Air, Stoves, and Open Fires, 
with Introductory Observations on the 
combustion of fuel, on the contrivances for 
burning smoke, and other subjects con- 
— with hu economy and distribution 

eat; with Explanatory Engravings. 

Exterior Views of the "Theatres of fon 
don and its Suburbs, with a Descriptive 


Account of each Theatre, will soon ap- 
pear. 


press. - 


Mr Francis Howel is preparing a New 
Translation of the Characters of Thes. 
phrastus, with the Greek text, notes, e 

Mr Tredgold is about to publish an 
Essay on the Principles and Practice of 


Heating by Steam. 
The Rev. J. Kenrick is engaged upon a 
Translation from the German, with ad- 
‘ditions, of Professor 'T'rumpt's Grammar of 
the Latin Language. 
Mr J. E. Daniel has neavly ready for 
press, a Volume of Meteorological 
ys. 
In a short time will be published, ia 
three vols. The Wandering Hermit. By 


the author of the Hermit in 
Captain A. Cruise has in the ^ a 
Journal of a Ten Months’ Resi in 


New Zealand, in otre octavo volume. 

The East Indian Calculator, or "ples 
fot assisting Computation of Betta, Inte- 
rest, Commission, Rent, Wages, &c. in 
Indian Money. By J. 

Mr J. B. Williams, of Shrewsbury, is 
— — the Life of Philip Beny, 
rom origina! papers. 

— — 
press, a work enti i 
versations of Eminent Statesmen and Li- 
— Men, Ancient and Modern.” 

Elements of a new Arithmetical Nota- 
tion, in some respects anklogous to that of 
Decimals, by Mr Taylor the Platonist, 
will soon appear. 

The Rev. R. Warner has announced a 
work, entitled, ** Illustrations, Historical, 
Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of the 
Novels of the Aathor of Waverley ; with 
Criticisms, general and perticular.” 

Humorous Pieces, entitled ** Mirth for 
Midsummer, Merriment for Michaelmas, 
Cheerfulness for Christmas, and Langhter 


in the latter of 1892, 
and ae eee months of 1523, with aa 
Account of the removal of the Court from 
Madrid to Seville, and general Notices of 
the Manners, Customs, Costume, and 
Music of the Country. By Michael Quin, 


Esq. 

p? Outline of Hints for the Political 
Organization and Moral: Tracing of the 
Human Race. By Dr Robert Jackson. 

15 
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An Antidote to the Poison of Scepticism, 
by the Rev. George Wilkins, author of 
the ** History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” is in the press. 

In a few days will be published, Histo- 
vical View of the Literature of the South 
af Europe. By M. de Sismondi. Trans- 
lated from the Original, with Notes. By 
‘Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

. Shortly will be published, an Essay on 
Human Liberty. By the late Isaac Mil- 
» À. S. Dean of Car- 
lisle, President of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Lucasian Professor of Ma- 
thematics in that University. 

The Rev. James Bean has in the press, 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


78. 
a Second Edition of his Sermons, entitled 
*€ Parochial Instruction.” 

Flora. Domestica, or the Poetical Flower 
Garden. : 

In the press, and will be pub- 
lished, Copious Notices of the Vast Obii- 
gations due from British Christians to the 
early Arminians, for correct Views of Di- 
vine Truth, and of Civil and Religious 
Freedom. By James Nichols. 1 vol. Svo, 

A plea in behalf of a Christian — 
for a Christian Education of its Youth, 
addressed to various Classes of Society. 
Abridged from the larger Work of the Rev. 
George Monro, M.A. Vicar of Letterken- 
ny, Ireland, in the year 1711, 


EDINBURGH. 


` Speedily will be published, the Second 
Edition, corrected, of the Life of Andrew 
Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scot- 
Iand, during the latter part of the Sixteenth 
and beginning of the Seventeenth Century. 
With an Appendix, consisting of Original 
Papers. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Mi- 
hister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Bev. An- 
drew Thomson, M. A. The Second Edition, 
post 8vo, is in the press. 

Mr W. H. Lizars is in progress with the 
Engraving of a Series of Pic ue Views 
of Edinburgh, to be published in Monthly 
Numbers ; containing Three Views in each. 
Royal 4to. size. Engraved in his best line 
manner. No. I. will on the lst 
July, and will contain a View of Edinburgh 
from St Anthony's Well; a View of Edin- 
burgh from Canonmills ; and a View of 
Edinburgh Castle from the Site of the West 
Port. 

The Picturesque Antiquities of the Ro. 
man Province of Narbonne, from Original 
Drawings, by a Gentleman lately resident 
in that country, will shortly appear. The 
Engravings will be executed by Mr Lizars, 


in the best line manner ; and the work will 
be completed in 18 Monthly Numbers. 
Royal 4to. 

The Bachelor's Wife. Post 8vo. 

A Short Treatise on British Singing 
Birds, with Coloured Engravings, by Mr 
P. Syme, will soon appear. 

Love, a Sketch ; and the Songs of Love. 

By J- C. Denovan. 
. Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions; or, an Attempt to, trace such Illu- 
sions to their Physical Causes. By Samuel 
Hibbert, M.D. F.R.S.E. 12mo. 

Preparing for publication, a New Edi- 
tion of Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bi- 
shops; with a Life of the Author; and a 
Continuation of the Work, down to the 
present time. By the Rev. Dr Russell, 
Leith. 8vo. 16s. to subscribers, or on royal 
Peper? £1, 5s. 

e Sweepings of my Study. Rost 8vo. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, in 1 vel. 8vo. An Account of the, 
American Baptist Mission to the Burman, 
Empire. Ina Series of Letters. Addressed 
to a Gentleman in London. By Ann H. 
Judson. | 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


HIOGRAFHY. 

Parts V. and VL of Count Las Cases’ 
Journal of the Private Life and Conversa- 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon at Saint 
Helena. 
` Memoirs of William Hayley, i; the 
Friend and Biographer of Cowper. Written 
by himself. 

. Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. 
By George Tomline, D. D. Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. Third edition. 
` The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. By Robert Sou- 
they, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. L.1, &. 
Vor. XIII. 


BOTANY. 
A Synoptical Compend of British Bo. 
tany, arranged after the Linnean System, 
containing the Essential. characters. 
Onpa by John Galpine, A.L.S. Se- 
n 


cond Edition, with considerable Additions. 
10s. 6d. 
CLASSICS. 


Tocquot’s Latin Scholar’s Guide, being 
a Key to Clarke and Turner’s Exercises, 
The Fourth edition. 
EDUCATION. 
An Examination of the Principles on 
which the — Foreign School 
4 
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Society is Established, the nature of the 
Education it — the extent of its 
operations, and the sup to which it is 
entitled. By William Williams. 
s; FINE ARTS. 
Wales, engraved in the best line manner 
by Edward Finden, from Drawings by 
— Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
-R.S 


The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Indscapes from Nature; in Water Co- 
lours. By Francis Nicholson. With Plates. 
4to. Second edition, much improved. L.1, 
On. 

The Painter and Varnisher's Guide ; 
or, a Treatise, both in Theory and Prac- 
tice, on the Art of making and applying 
Varnishes ; on the different kinds of Paint- 
img. By P. F. Tingry, Professor of Che- 
mistry, Natural History, and Mineralogy, 
ih the Academy of (teneva. Second edition, 
corrected and improved by a Practical Che- 
mist. I vol. 8vo. Plates. 12s. 

The Letter of Introduction; from a 
Painting by David Wilkie, Esq, R.A. 
Engraved by Jobn Burnet ; 134 inches 
wide, by 184 high. Prints, 21s. Proofs, 
42s. i 

` Rat Catching. From a Painting of Ed- 

win Landseer, Engraved by John Land- 
seer, Engraver to the King, and F.R.S. 
Size 164 inches long, by 13} high. Prints, 
10s. 6d. Proofs, 14s. 

Eight Views of Rome, Drawn and Etch- 
ed. By James Hakewell. 4to, price 10s. 
6d. Imperial 4to, 12s. 6d. India, 15s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 

The Geography, History, and Statistics 
of America and the West Indies; exhi- 
biting a Correct Account of the Discovery, 
Settlement, and Progress of the various 
Kingdoms, States, and Provinces of the 
Western Hemisphere, to the year 1822. 
By H. C. Carey and J. Lea, of Philadel- 
phla Reprinted with considerable Addi- 
tions relative to the New States of South 
America, &c. 

A Statistical, Political, Mineralogical, 
and Modern Map of Italy; containing all 
the Post Roads, . Post Stations, Distances 
of Posts and Cross Roads ; together with 
the New Boundaries, according to the 
latest Treatises ; dedicated to the Emperor 
of Austria. By J. A. Orgiazzi. Thesize 
of the Map is 46 inches by 27. 15s. 

HISTORY. 

Secret Memoirs of the Sufferings and 
Captivity of the Royal Family of France 
im the Tp together with an Account 
of the Flight to Varennes; both by the 
Duchess.of Angouleme. With Historical 
: and Biographical Notes, by the Transla- 

tor. 


The History of the Reign of George the 
Third. By Robert Bisset, LL.D., Author 
of the Life of Burke, &c. &c. A new edi. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


June, 
tion, completed to the death of the late 
King, in six volumes, Svo. L.3, 3a. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Maxims of Heakh; or, an Hasy 
on Indigestion. By R. Squirrell, M. D. 


Eleventh edition. 
The Hospital Pupil By James Parkin- 
sen. Second edition. 6s. 


An Exposition of the Principles of Pa- 
thology, and of the Treatment of Diseases. 
By Daniel Pring, M.D. 14s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Sketch of the History and Influence of 
the Press in British India; contaiming 
Remarks on the Effects of a Free — 
Subsidiary Alliances; on the Delays - 
Office ; on Superstitign ; on the Admini- 
stration of Justice ; ing; and on 
Agriculture. Also, on the Dangers of a 
Free Press, and the Licentiousness o£ a 
—— By Leicester Stanhope. Sve. 


Essay on Liberalism ; being an Exami- 
nation of the Nature and Ten of the 
Liberal Opinions, with a View of the State 
i cure on the Continent of Eurepe. 

B. 

' Description of the Universal 
for Day and Night Signals. By C. W. 
Pasley, Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, 
and F.R.S. 2s. 

Five Letters addressed to the Rev. G. 
Wilkins, Vicar of St. Mary's, Notting- 
ham ; containing Strictures on. some parts 
of the first Volume of a Work 
** Body and Soul” By the Rev. J. H. 
Browne. 

Objections to the proposed Alterations 
of the Law relating to Principle and F. 
tor. By Roger Winter, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

Prosecutions of Infidel 
briefly vindicated, in a Letter to David 
Ricardo, Esq. M. P. By the Rev. W. B. 
Whitehead, A. M., Vicar of. T wiverton, 
Somerset. Price 2s. 6d. 


Impressment : an Attempt to wh 
& should, and how it could. be A otished. 


. By Lieut. R. Standish Haly, R.N. 1s. 6d. 


. Brief Remarks on Scriptural Notices, 
respecting -Bondmen, and a Plan for the 
gradual Manumission of Slaves, without 
violation of public faith, or infringement 
— ts. Leviticus, ch. 25, v. 45. 


8vo. ; 
" Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit; or, 
Mirth for the Parlour. 7s. 

The Footman's Di , and Butler's 
Remembrancer ; or, the Advice of Oncesi- 
mus to his young Friends. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, &c. &c. on Prison Labour. By 
John Headlam, M.A. 2x 

Heraldic Anomalies; oz, Rank Confu- 
&ion in our Orders of Precedence. With 
Disquisitions, Meral, Philosophical, and 


P e 
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Society. t Matters not a 
Svo. 20s. 


Thoughts and Details on the High and 
Low Prices of the last Thirty Years.— Part 
IL. On the Effect of War.—III. On the 
Effect of tbe Seasons. — IV. Table of the 

. Prices of various Commodities from 1782 
to 1822, with Statements af Quantities, 
preceded by some General Remarks. By 

-Themas Tooke, Esg. F.R.S. 8vo. 

The Annual Subscription Charities and 
Public Societies in London ; 5s. 6d. 

. A of Ancient Institutions, Cus- 
toms, and Inventions ; selected and abridg- 
ed from the Beytrage zur Geschiente der 
. Exfindungen of Professor Beckmann, of the 

. University of Gottmges. With various 
— Additions. 2 vols. 15s. 

; Cambridge Tart, Epigrammatic and 

3 Satiric Poetical Effusions, &c. &c. Dainty 
Morsels served up by Cantabs, on various oc- 
casions, dedicated to the Members of the 
"University of Cambridge. By Socius. 66. 6d. 

Parochial Psalmody ; being a Selection 
of the most approved Psalm Tunes, newly 
harmonized for four Voices; adapted to 
the authorized Versions of the Psalms, and 

' arranged as an Annual Course for the Use 
of Cà ions. By T. Greatorex. 

. A Description of the Tread-Mill, with 
Observations on its Management. 4s. 

. A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the 
mature and interpretation of Unsoundness 
af Mind and Imbecility of Intellect. By 
John Haslam, M. D. 1s. 6d. 

New Ideas on Population; with Re. 
amasks oh the Theories of Malthus and God- 
win. By Alexander H. Everett. 

Remarks on the Necessity of Conform- 
ing to Order, with respect to Clerical Vest- 
ments, and on the present dilapi State 
of many Country Churches. In two Let- 
ters. By the Rev. John N. Shipton, B.D. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Vathek. By Mr Beckford, with a Fron- 
tispiece, engraved by Charles Warren, 
from a drawing by R. Westall, R.A. 

Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes in the 
Emerald Isle. By R. M. Roche, Author 
of the Children of the Abbey, &c. 4 vols. 

SV oman's Riddle, or England for Ever. 
By Ann of Swanson. 5 v 

Adele, or the Tomb of my Mother. By 
Paul ight, &e. 4 vols. 

Banker's Daughters of Bristol. By Ro- 
salia St Clair, &e. 4 vols. 

: POETRY. 

| The Last Constantine. A Poem. With 
other Poems. By Mrs Hemans. 

The Second Volume of Specimens of the 
Russian Poets. Translated by John Bow- 
ring, F.L.S. With Preliminary Remarks 
d Biographical Notices. 8s. 

An Ode to France. By John Mitchell 

Gethsemane, a Poem; founded on the 
Messiah of K} By the Authoress 


e. of ** The Enchanted Plants,” &e. 2vols, Se. 


Moniky List of New Publications. 


tar 
Miseeflanics on' Varlons Sub 


jecte, in 
"es and Verse. By William Hett, M.A. 
Inward By Porter, 

Poems on Scripture Subjects. —'* The 

of Isaac" Elijah" (Second 

Edition, —* The Famine' of Samaria,” &e. 
By Mrs W. C. Bousfield. 
POLITICS. 

The S of the Viscount de Chatean- 
briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, deli- 
vered in the Chamber of Peers on Wed- 
nesday, the 30th of April, 1823. 4 

A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Canning on the Principle and Administra- 
tion of the English Poor Laws. By a Se- 
É Vestryman of the Parish of Putney. 


The Case of Ireland in 1823 : an Argu- 
ment for the R of the Union between 
that Great Britain. By the 
Author ef “ The Answer to Mr Peel’s 
ani en the Catholic Question in 1817.” 


Questions in Political Economy, Poli. 
tics, Morals, Metaphysics, Polite Litera, 
ture, and other Branches of Knowledge ; 
‘for Discussion, Literary Societies, or for 
Private Study; with Remarks under each 
Question, Original ahd Sdlettéd. "By'the . 
Auther of on the Formation end 
Publication of Opinions. Syp. 2 vols. 
10s. Gd. — 

Recent Scenes and Occurrences in Ire. 
ea een ME 

The Neutrality of England. 

An Examination of the Principles of the 
Slave Registry Bill, and of the Means of 


Emancipation, pru the Authors of 
the Bill. By G. W. J. F.RS. Co 
Jonial Agent for Barbadoes. 


The English Constitution Produced and 

Liustrated. By John Cartwright. 
THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to the New Testament. By . 
Sir John David Michaelis, late. Professor 
in the University of Gottingen, &c. Trans» 
lated from the fourth edition of the Ger- 
man; and considerably augmented with 
Notes. By the Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, 
D. D. F. R.S. 6 vols. £3, 3s. Fourth 


The State of the Metropolis; or, thè 
Importance of a Revival of Religion in 
London. By the Rev. James H. Stewart, 
M.A. 6d. 

Second Series of Oriental Literature, ap- 
plied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; especially with Reference to Anti- 
quities, Traditions, and Manners ; collect- 
ed from the moet celebrated Writers and 
Travellers, ancient and modern. Designed 
as a Sequel to Oriental Customs. By the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, A. M. 

Prayers and Offices of Devotion, for Fa- 
milies and particular Persons, upon most 
Occasions. By Benjamin Jenks, late Rec. 


‘728 
tor of Harley, Shropshise, und Chaplain to 
the Earl of Bradford. Altered and impro- 
vel by the Rev. C. Simeon, Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Thirtieth edi- 
tion i 


A Sermon preached to the English Con- 

tion, assembled at Rome, Sunday, 

Sth April, 1828, for the benefit of the 

Primitive Church of the Vandois, or An- 

cient Albigenses and Waldenses. By the 
Rev. Lewis Way, A. M. 1s. 6d. 

Volume II. of Sermons, Doctrinal, Prac- 
tical, and Occasional. By the Rev. W. 
Snowden. 

An Attempt to Tilustrate the Book of 
‘Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. George Holden, 
M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St 
John. Part the Third. 
Parish Church, and at St Margaret’s Cha- 
— the Parish of Walcet, Bath, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, in 
the Year 1823, with Notes. By Charles 
Abel Moysey, D. D. Archdeacon of Bath, 
and Rector of Walcot. This Part finishes 
a Courseof Eighteen Lectures on important 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
jene of Doctrine and Practice, taken from 


Delivered at the : 


Taens, 


to St — which 
may be had separately at Ge. art, or 
— at 1&6. in boards. 

Dissertations Introductory to the Stndy 
and Right Understanding of the Language, 
Strueture, and Contents of the Apocalypse. 
By Alexander Tilloch, LL. D. &c. &c. 


&c. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from Riga to the Crimea, by 
Way of Kiev; with some Account of the 
Colonization, and of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Colonists of New Russia. To 
which is added, a Second Edition of Notes 
relating to the Cram Tartars. By Mary 
Holderness. In Svo. Illustrated with co. 
loured Plates, of Costumes, &c. Price 10s. 
6d. in boarde. 

Maris; or, a Shandean Journey of a 
Young Lady through Flanders and France, 
DEMONS 1832. By my Uncle 
The Sixth and concluding Volume ef 
Dr Clarke's Travels. 4to. £3, 13s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


Reginald Dalton. By the author of “ Va- 
Yerius,” and ** Adam Blair." 3 vols. Post 
Svo. £1, lie. 6d. 

Rich and Poor. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Medern Practical Cookery, Pastry, Con- 
fectionery, Pickling, and Preserving ; with 
other useful Receipts and Directions. By 
Mrs Nourse, Teacher ef these Arts, Edin- 
burgh. !lustrated with Copperplates. A 
"New Edition. i2mo. bs. bound. 

A Selection of Hymns, for Di- 
vine Worship. By the Rev. Christopher 
Anderson. The Second Edition. 18mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Petticoat Tales. Containing, 1. Dora. 
2. Constantia.—3. The Miller of Calder. — 
4 Frances Colville.—5. Flirtations of a 
Fortnight.—6 .Sambo, the Slave.—7. Ter- 
ni. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultu- 
ral Society. No. Xl. Se. 

The Common-Place Book of British 
uy Lead Dara King of Scots, 
enry arnley, a 

Tragedy. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

History of Suli and Parga. From the 

eri of C. Gherardini of Milan. i2mo. 
s. 6d. 

A Sermon, Preached before the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christian 
Know June 6, 1822. By the Rev. 
W. A. Thomson, one ef the Ministers of 
Perth. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Essays on various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral; the Practical Application of 
their Principles to the State of Man in So. 
ciety, particularly the Lower Orders ; and 
connecting them with what ought to com 
stitute their Duties as Citizens, Subjects, 
and Christians. Bya Layman. 3 vels. 
$vo. £1, lis. 6d. 


12mo. 7s. d ` 

Memoirs of the Rev. John Blackadder, 

Minister of Troqueer. Compiled from un. 

lished Manuscripts? and Memoirs of 

is Life and Ministry, written by himeslf. 

And containing Illustrations ef the Epis- 

Persecution, from the Restoration to 

the death of Charles II. ; with an Appes- 

dix, giving a short Account of the History 

and Siege of the Bass, &c. By Andrew 
Crichton. 12mo. 8s. 

The Scottish Pulpit; a Collection of 
Sermons by Eminent of de 
Ghurch of Scotland. Edited by the Rev. 
Robert Gillon. 8vo. 10s. 6d, . 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Miniature Edition, in 10 vols. 18mo. 
Vignette Titles, £3, 3s. or with Ten Pistes, 
after designs by Smirke, £3, 13s. Gd. 
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EDINBURGH.—June 11. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 33s. Gd. | 1st,...28s. Od: | Ist,......24s. Od. | Ist,......19s. 6d. 
2d, ...30s. Od."| 2d, ...268. Od. | 2d,......20s. Od. | 2d,......188. Od. 
3d, ..26s. Od. | 3d, ...226. 6d. | 3d,......18s. 6d. | 3d, .....17s. Od. 


Average, £1, 10s. 4d. 7-12ths. 
Tuesday, June 10. 


Beef (171 oz. per 1b.) Os. 4d. toOs. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 84d. to Os. 9d. 
Mutton . . . . Os. 5d. toOs. Jd. | New Potatoes (28 lb.) Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . . . . Os. 5d. toOs. 8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 3d. to Os. Od 
Pork . . + « «+ Os. Od. toOs. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 20s. Od, 
Lamb, per quarter. 3s. Od. to3s. Gd. Ditto, per b. . ls Od. to Is. Sd. 
Tallpw, per stone . 6s. 6d. to7s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . Os 8d. to Os. Od. 
: HADDINGTON.—June 13. 
Wheat. Barley... Oats. Pease. ` Beans. 


Ist, ....31e. Sd. | Ist, ....30s. 0d, | 1st; ...23s. 6d. | 1st, ... 19s. Od. | Ist, '... 19s. 6d. 

"2d, ...-30s. 6d. 1 2d, ....27s. 6d. | 2d,.....20s. Od. | 2d, ... 1Bs. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. 

3d, v» 208. ed. 3d, «ess 258. Od. 3d, tee 1/8« 0d. 3d, . ose 16s. Od. 3d, eee 16s. 0d. 
Average, £1 : 9s. 11d. 10-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Weck 

























ended June 7. 
Wheat, 61s. 7d.—Barley, 34s. 3d.—Oats, 27s. 1d.— Rye, 37s. Gd, — Beans, 34s. lld.—Pense, 37s. là 
London, Cor — June 7. A Liverpool, June i 
[X s. the e d 
Wheat, red, old 48 to 6l Mape, new 28 tw heat, 70 Tb. Amer. p. 196 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 52to 56/White 34to 3&|Eng. Old =E Ete 9 gisweet, U.S. — Oto— 0 
Superfine ditto 58 to 61|Ditto, . 41to 45 New «i= Oto — 0 Do. inbound 28 0to 30 0 
Ditto, new.-. 46 to — — 6 Foreign .. 4 to 5 OSourdo.. 20 0to 22, 0 
White, new . 52 to G7|Ditto, old . 36 to 37) Water ford ä to 7 6 Ustmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 54to ick ditto, new 28 to 32 Limerick — Oto — Oj English 27 Oto33 9 
Superfine dittó 65 to old . .-30to 55 Drogheda 7 Oto 7 §Scotel.. 27-0 to 33 
Ditto; new . . 48 to- « 22 to 3A| Dublin — Üto — 6lrish . . . 9650to21 8 
Rye . . a . Sito » 24to ?6/5cotceh . 8 Eto 9 3|Bran,p.21lb. 1 1 to 1 2 
i . %8 to 31\Poland ditto . 24 to 77 irish Old. 7 Oto 7 9 Butt i 
Fine ditto . . 32 to di . 28 to 29| Barley, per 60 Ibe. utter, Beef, &c. 
Superfine ditto 36 to Potato ditto e -24 to 27 rng. a 4 6 to 5 0 Butter,p.ewt, 8. d. Sa €. 
Malt. . . . 50to ditto . . 27to 3E Seoteh . . 4 Gto 4 Belfast, new B9 0 to 90 Q 
Fine. e e s 55 to h . e 29 to 30. Irish . . 4 0 to 4 Newry = 0 to — 0 
Hog Pesse - 84 to per sack 50 to PA rm per 15 ib. . [Waterford . 84 0 to 85 0 
» e « lto it$o, seconds- 46 tọ SijEng.new 5 2to S GiCork,pic. 2d, 84 00085 0 
See Irish do.. 3 1to 8 3d dry 75 Oto —Qg 
as a x s. fall me do. 5 4to — ^ Mag "| p. tierce, 
a ye, perar 3T 0 to — Mess 83 0 
Must. White, . 11 to 12 pseed . 32 to 56 0 MBit per b. 8 Oto 8 10 D Eanna 012 x 
— Brown, new 9 to 15 yp rr E Middling 7 6to 8 Pork: p. bl.— 0 to — 0 
Tares, per beh. 7 to 9 © » 46 to 54 0 nean, pera. Mess 52 0to 540 
: 30 to 34 Grass, . 16 to 32 Ü English .56 0039 O|\— Middl. . 48 Oto 50 0 
T bsh. 8to 9 ! e+ 28to34 Ü Irish . . 35 Dto 37 OlBacon, p. "et 
— Red & green — to 0 Oj|Clover, red cwt.18 to 3% (| | Rapeseed, p.l. -— to —  O|short mids. 4? 0 to 43 0 
— Yellow, — to 0 + + S0to 45 ÜlPease.grey?7. 01032 Odes . . 380 to 400 
Caraway, cwt. 54 to 60 - 10 to 14 0. —White .40. 049 48 O|Hams, dry, 55 0 to 56 0 
» per qr. 43 to 48 © 6to14 Flour, English, Green = . 32 0 to 84:0 
per last, £2 | p *40lb.fine44 040 48 OjlLard,rd.p.e.14 0 to 450 
| rish, 2ds 42 0to*4; 0| Tong ue,p. fir.-0to —0 
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Palermo, 1144. Lisbon, 61. Oporto, 514. : Rio Janeiro, 40.: Bahia, —. Dubln, 
9j per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. . 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox —Foteign gold, in bara, £3: 17: 64: New 
Doubloons, £3:15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 10d]. 


' 





PRICES CURRENT, May 10- 


3 
| 
E 
5 





SUGAR, Muse. ° LETTH. GLASGOW. 

B. P. Dry Brown, ewt: | 57 to 69 | 54 æ | 55 6 | 54 s 

Mid. good, and fine mid. * & | 59 65 61 73 58 73 

Powder ditto, . 100 110 - — = — ] 104 u 

’ Single ditto, e a 92 204 -y p ae ax a3 

8 Lumps, . « « 90 98 =p e ye ax &g $98 

Large ditto, e e 9 . ° 88 90 e —p =» Ld =z — 

pay nal Lumpi, e 9 85 52 -— -— -— -— a we 

MOLASSES, Britit, cwt. | 50 31 | 96 sni- — | 9 z | 
amaica, . cw : 

Ord. and fine ord. | 90 110 ~ 82 * 86 105 

Mid. , and fine mid. | 199 115 332 | n$ |. } bá ae 

Dutch and very = _ 65 90 50 90 = -— 
Otd. finie => e» | 102 116 94 1 ae =. 
Mid. and fne mid.} — — | 120 132 | 112 196 — — 

R » nd . 122 zn — on 190 — - 
mento Bond) . . jp = — — 9i » |-— = 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gail. » ^as = . 230d $e 34. | slid 3d BUR ri 
E co 7. A 28 $5]| — -æ | = — |15 21 
Whisky, . ° 6 7 6 10 es. — [d eus -— -— 

WINES, 

Claret, lat Growths, hhd. | 40 55 = — mum æ | & £50 

Red, 32 4| = men Ms —_ | 29 54 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. | £10 110 | ~- — | £909 —-— | £9 Ô 916 
Honduras, ©: + « à oe =~ om ong, 9 100 0 21$ 19. 
Campeschy, =... 6 -|- — | 100 10 5 | 1r ó 30 

FUSTIC, Jansen, . . 7 8 | = =m 90910 | 11 O 1110 

eee @ 9 @ 9 11 - -— il o 11 10 14 0 15 10 

INDIGO, Caracens | lis Od 190 | — — 9 6 10 6 10 6 11 0 

Ditto Oak, oe o o oœ 29 35 — = — baan = -— 

Christiansand (áut. paid.) | 2 2 2 7 P— e Pee es eek es 

Mowdures y, > 10 4686 010 Oil 011 1 0 915 16 9 

St , di .| 1628/18 26 17 11t| — — 

TAR, can, ix. | 1 20 | 13 14.| 34 6 Wet 150 13 © 
p © o o œa o e Q 19 20 = -— 21 6 = 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 58 — | 40 49 | s6 60 | 30o = 
HEMP, Riga eee. 45 46 mz exu =n — Prd o 30 e 
` e. e 46 Li 4l '-—— emm 46 =~ = D d 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 65 — a — — | £7 - 
teh, * * . e e rm 2 n -— — -— a 55 6s 

MATS, Archangel, e oœ 95 100 — — — a PERI á 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt | — 16 — — - . = 17 0 — 
—— Peatl, .| 54 58 — — = — H p 
Montreal, ditto, . . 50 52 — a» 48 9 = 6 -— a= 

Pot, o e 52 = 51 osn z 45 0 Lnd 0 Ld -— 

OIL, Whale  . tua. 23 = A — — = — — 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 7 Ti 8 8 06€ 07 0 

ling, e e € 5 6i 5 si 040 4 285 % 

COTTONS Bewed Georg : : 0 000 8 o el o rig 1 

NE. -—— oun 9 

Sen Island, fine, - . m Z| imielisis| ón as 

od, ; = € 10153 1011Q|-— - 

Demerara and — c= 0 98 011 010 1 0 09 on 

West India, . e — — 08 0 O 6& 0 8 a 8 8 10 

Pernambuen, . = -— @ 118 12) 103 1 0 14 à 9 

- =~ | OAC OI 0 10113 ' 10 Ll 
. * 
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Mxrronoroercat TABLE, extracted from the — kept at Rilutgh in (he 
Observatory, Calton-hilt. 


—— are made twice every dey, at nine o'eloek, forenoon, ai 
He Banc UN in the first column, is 


re i 
*e 


N -B.— The 
noon.—The second = 
"Thermotaeter. 


— S 
taken by the Register 












| Attach. 
Ther. [Barom] Ther. | Wind. 






















































































































M.44 Fair, with MLA 29.550) WLS Chile, hea 
May l { A, 51 cee T — May 11 Ux 41 | JAF: m INW. ra hail, ^ 
Misty LX. 10B5| M. [Fair, wit M. B85 My Dull, with 
2 ila. 48 "isal. 50 ) Cole: bunsh., mild. 181[5. 47 | .685[A.51 f£ | A W* fsh: rain, 
(|[M,358 |] .153)M.58 Fair, with IM.394| .595/|M.53 Dull, fr.da 
5 lash | 1564. 56 f Coe |sunshine. 191 [A750 .515|A, 33} | E in night 
a fM .197|M.53 } ja, |Fair, with ep f M-39 | .475/M.50 | I. Very dull, 
(JA. 45 [29,998 A. 54 f [EDI Isunsh., cold. i A.46 | :474|A.49 f |^" rain night. 
36 i M.5 A M.AL EIL i 
s (N36 Tue zh Cole, |Ditto. ni(i | saaa hE fei ; 
|M.43 | G3GM. zi Sunshine, eg f |M.59 | .507|M.52 SE. Aftern. than. 
al slight shra. == q |A. 50 29214. 53 /S with h. rain. 
à Fair foren. =f [M.39 ‘ M.51 |... Foren. sh 
5 [rain aftern. 231 hi 52 43. A. 53 j |Cble. fair after." 
Dan foren. | s( Diet | HOMES) nne, [paier 
Fair foren. as f |M.46 M. 56) SE. Rain morn, 
rain aftern, = A, 55 “329 1.555 fair day. 
{ clear aftern. 
I 
M. Foggy morn. 
. SIMAN] :581|M.Se «E 
M. 17441 -Bi MD [a Dull morn. 
EE rw — A 2j "m heav.s i 5|- vir 565|W* [clear day, 
M.371 [29.253 rost morn, |M.43 | -S94 M5 Dull foren, 
n i Aran | -346) A. 51 NW. —— 501 rwr | 810 vs W. Euan, oilers 
M.35 | -555 M-55 Y |a Sh. hail forn. M45 | -973| M.BA sunash, 
15 { A. AT | 362A. 54 NW. sunsh. after. xi AOL] .990A/65 J| V 
b qg f [MAS -513|M.36 aw | 
rw 200A. 54 f] 


Average of Rain, 2.651 inches. 





ALPHABBTICAL List or ENGLISH. ergo tole announced betwoen the 20th. 


of April and the 20th of May, 1823, extracted from the Londen Gazette. 
blett, J. Bucklersbury, fustian-rüanufacturer. Fowler, D. 
A =i : alo-dealez. Pox, J. peser t prie Kent-road, poulterer. 
Alloway, J. and J. Bedminster, Somersetahire, cunts — ap se . 


. Li draper. mod : 
Bandeira, 7 EH “Cheat Winehester-street, mer. Grove, Ù. and H. Wilkinsen, repo iroumon- 
chant. 


Halford, 3 J. Soi opo n, Worcester- 


R. Great . — J- Great " Pertland-strest, plumber. 
Beadmore, J. Ashby-de-le-Zouch, ter. Haswell, J. F. Fox-and-Hounds yard, Curtain- 
Beckett, E. Crawford prim road, — 

d ter. . Bristo e 

Beak, H. Bathampton, Somersetshire, mealman. W. jun. Wood-streets 
Bigh, W.C. m > oT e son manufacture. 

Bowman, P. A. Arundel, tanner. Hewi . Whitchureh Shropehise, furrier. 
Bradle * R. Bromley, Kent, victualler. Hiekman, W. and D. Timothy, Leioester-equare, 
Broom, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, buildage hosiers. 

Brown, G. New Bond-street, oilman. Howarth, E. o iiia : 
Buckle, T. Leeds, merchant. Inne, J. and J. ; , alo 


Burton, C. Bristol, grocer. 
Burn, G. Maidstone, pastry-cook. 


Burges, E. and J. Gate, Portsmouth, brewers. sterer. 
Burry, t um — — grocer. Jeferis, J. Dove-cottage, Lisson-green, ink-manu- 
Carter, T. H. Minories, » 
Cullingham, H. Kensington, carpenter. » T. — Norris, Lancashire, brewer, 
Davies, E. High-ctrest, Borough, hatter. r. Orange, ndsey, tannet- .. / 
Denison, H. Liv , Inoney-scri vencr. Joseph, M. J. Fos-o court, Nicholas-lane, 
Dickenson, IL. R- tile Grosvenor-street, Grote 
Dodd, E. Manchester p. T. Oxford-street, linen-draper 

E Maneter palate. cet, habei: SD, d. Gloume-ckrect, Chalna, &chool-book« 


t. 
Evans, D, nes drapon (y Bomer, W- jun, Sonthampton, , printer. 
Fleet, F. A , cgrn-dealer, . 
Wowle, 4, a brewer, Lowe, S reum TN scri venere 


TIR 
ucas, C. Kennington, dealer. 

b" — Ww. H. and S. Hamilton, Newman- 
ea Oxford-street, stationers. 

Milburn, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen-dra- 

mlddieton, J. New 'Totbilketreet, Westminster, 

Murrell, W. Skinner-street, Snow-hill, Skinner- 


chols, J. Fenchingfield, Essex, tanner. 
Nino taffordshire, coal-master. 


Tuan 
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[Juse, 
Skinner, W - Bradninch, Devoiuhire, seege-saalar, 
Sprent, J. —— bale : 
— —— Little Chelsea, Haen- 
ayka F. T. Bath Easton, Someraef, clothier. 


Manchester, tes-dealer 
— X and W. Walker. Wol Wolverhampton, 
Titteston, J. Wilmington-equare, Spe-fieids, sur- 
n 


scrivener. 
Won: — — boot and shoe ma- 





ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, annouficed between the Ist and 
31st May, 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


inG 
Fortand, Robert, —— and agent lasgow. 


at en tpe parish ue b aisi A 
William, merchant 
Khi wood and 


DIVIDENDS. 





Reid, James, merchant and in Aberdeen. Pattison, John, and Co. manufacturers in Giat- 
pom nenm in ee gow, and cotton-spinners at Bridgeton ; a divi- 
Shaw, William, flax. rg diy une 
Warres, George, jun. A curer in Pultaey Town, te, Thomas, late merchant in Edinburgh; a 
final dividend after 3d July. 
Wiuon, Robert, merchant and jeweller in Glas- . 
gow. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
Brevet Bt. Lt. CoL Fearon, fron 31F. Lt. 6F. — Copt. pureh. vice 
—— E — — Ae. 
. 9 . e 
ial — 
__— Molesworth, Cape Corps, do. do» —— Des. 1822 
2 Dr. Gds. R. G. Craufurd, Cor. ray ae ines Ens. Watson, Lt. do. 
C. rd, ret. Apr. 1823 H. 8. La Roche, vice O'Neil 
4 Bt. Lt. Col. Ross. Lt. Col by purch. 14 Nov. 
Sher 15-May A. Donald, do. by purch. vice Wat. 
Capt. Hutton, Maj. by purch. do. 25 
i do. 17 Lt. Clunie, Adj. vice Evans, res. Adj. 
Col. Fane, Lt. by do. ly 24 Aps. 1825 
Ogle, F. Cor. by purch. 18 Senior, by view 
do. Montgomery, ret. Ape. 1833 
$ Dr. J. ie, Cor. by purch. vice Lind- 2% Maj. Gen. Sir J. W. Gordon, Bt. 
Li » 51 F. s dur Md gr aa ug E. Cowan, sui 
, > APh VPT Sept 1822 25 R. ? Ens. by pureh. v 
—— C Westen s, La by purs 50 Lt. Sulliv. vice Machel. dend 
. Hon. Capt. 
3 vice f , ret. ` 18 Dec. ind 18 Nov. 1892 
10 Cor. B » Le purch. vice Ens. , da. 
Fari of Yarmouth, apo Corps c. W ; 
Mar. 1823 32 F. D. H Ens. by m vice 
G. L. L. » Cor. by purch. do» Power, 38 F. 17 Ape. 1835 
13 Cor. Ellis, Lt. vice Brown, dead 38 , F. Lt. by parech. 
MMC IS E 4 UAE: 
Coldst. G. Bt Maj. Wedderburn, C t and Lt. Ene Sturt. LC by purch. n 
e rourn, Cap 
puroh. erby, ret. J. D. Forbes, Ene. do. 
Son sas 17 Apr. 1823 43 be Che La. vine Seung dad 
Ens. and Lt. Short, Lt. and tg 15 May 
Lt and Cs Beaufoy, Adjut. vice 43 Hon. O. Upton, Ke. — 
on. «f. 
Wedderburn — = m Codrington, a On. . 94 Apr. 
Lt by us vice Short EX i — 17 Nov. 1823 
Capt. by purch. vice B iy Loughborough, C. 
— 17 Ape, un 





R. W. Fosky, Ens. vice Grant, Sead 

Dawson, Oo Tiea M'Intyre 

ee Vico Puchan; eR Ad): 
?W 1. R- Cape, Sparks, from h. p. R. African 


o Pas Apr. 1822 
Cape C. y , Lt. CoL 15 L5 May, 1823 


Earl KA Yarmouth, from 10 Dr. 


do. 
Cor. S m 15 Dr. * by 
8 May 


Cor. by purch. do. 


St John, 


Inf. 


ureh. 
R.Af.CoLC. M. Meara, Ens. vice Edwards, y^ 
Royal Artillery. 
Ist Lt. Ses from h. p. 1st Lt. vice 
_ Willis, h. 3 Ayr. 1893 
y, from h. p. 1st Lt. 
"vie Doyle, hn 1 May 
Hospital Staff. 
T. R. Picton, Hosp. As. to the Forces 
10 Oct. 1822 
pom As. Simoens, from h. p. do. 
vice Cannon, h. p. 25 Apr 1823 
ae atkos, from h. p. do 
vice Muir prom. do. 
Garrison. 
Weeks, h p f ue Fenc. 
own Maj. vice 
Town Ma) of cay EU Feb. 1823 
Exchanges. 
Bt. Col. L'Estrange, from 7 F. with Lt. Col. Fes- 


A Unatt. 
Lt. Col. Maclainc, from 14 F. with Bt. Col. Ed- 
Dashwood, from 5 F, Gds. with Lt. Col 


Elphinstone, h. p. 4 W. I. B 





Capt. Savage, from 1 Dr. with Capt. Grove, 69 F. 

— Jones , from 14 Dr. with Cape Hon. Q. An- 
son, ‘ 

—— Sir W., H. Se hom P T WiU: Cape 
St ln h. Rf. th 
Lamley, h. p. Port. 

Vor. XIV. 


'Enssgn Tucker 
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E. T. Smith, Ens.by 17 Ap. 1825 Ld. Churchill, from 85 F. with Gupt. Forster, 
48 Lord C. J. F.R Ens. E Ut , 
vice Tucker, cancelled May Lough , from Cape C. with Capt. 
57 Cor. — from 2 Dr. Lt. Molesworthy, h. ) Dr. 
re. 10 Apr. Lieut. Smitb tb, from! Dr. G with Lieut. Clarke, 
, 50 F. 25 Oct. 1822 | — from 1 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
65 Dumas, Lt. Col. Skinner, h. p. 24 Dr. 
ilnes, ret. 1 May, 1823  —— Pigou, from i Di G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Capt. Chitterbuck, Maj. by h. do. — h. 
Lt. Warren, Capt. by purch. do. "Pom 4] 4Dr. with Lieut, Fitzmaurice, 
Ens —* t. by purch. do. 65 F. 
C. , by purch. do. — Robison, from 4 Dr. with Lieut. Cochrane, 
u rc sda — gum, from 13 Dr with Lieut. Manners, 
. eu 
67 Ena, Halott from 25 F. Lt. by urch. 
vice Candy, prom. Apr. — Hutchinson, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
13 Nov. 1823 — Gray bom 17 F. with Let SE 14 As 
— nm do. by purch. vice Hore,  — Smith, from — ^u rec. diff. eut. H 
23 Mar. 1823 C. Gray, h. p. 53 
Ed. | Brannan, Lt. vice Cassidy TOR 7» 6 FI! from 52 mF. with Lieut. Mountatin, h. 
ov. 
W. Child, Ens. do. Car. Webster, f from 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Cor- 
- Maj. Jahnston, Qua. Mast. vice net Brown, E 0 Dr, 
dead, 3 May, 1953 Ens. Gage. from 5 F. with Cornet Finch, h. p. 
Lt. Blair, from h. p. Paym. 
fold, dead 15 do. Paym, Banks, from 16 F. with Capt. Ford, be p 
68 Serj. Maj. Duff, Adj. and Ens. vies d Reti 
desd Resignations an irements. 
t. LJ 
81 B t Maj. Wardrop, Maj. ee Lieut.-G oper 
ir erbert Taylor, K.C.B. F. 
Lient.-Ca]. gun , Colds. Gds. 
ol. vice Sir J. W. —— 31 bs Major Williams, 7 Dr. 
f « James, 67 F. 
91 st G. M'Intyre, Lt. vice Smith, Abbey, Ceylon Regt. 





Captain King, 4 Dr. G. 
Bowen, 40 F. 
—— Gordon, 45 F. 
— Williams, 49 F. 
M*Lachlan, 57 F. 
East, 58 F.” 

— — Richards, 66 F. 
— — Hligh, Colds. Gda, 
Sandys, 6 F. 

—— Raynaford, 14 F. 
Montgomery, 18 F. 
Campbell, 39 F. 
Lieut. Fergusson, 4 Dr. 
Ferrier, 57 F. 
Gore, l Life (ENEM 
Cam 89 


























Mast. Nicholson, 1st Lancashire Mil. 
Keane, South Mayo Militia. 
Hosp.-Assistant J. Stuart. 

Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. — W. 1. R. 


Deaths. 

General Grenville, Colonel of 25 F. ye — 
ADT. "n 
Lieut.-General Deare, East India Comp. Mervioe, 
London, 5 Mar. 1823 

Lieut.-Gen. Husey, E. I. C. Serv. London, 

29 Mar. 1835 
inti iui OE ae C.B. Fast India 


16 Aug. 1822 
Eu x S. 3 myth, Frederickston, New 





37 Mar. 1823 
Major Walker 5 Dr. G. Dublin, 16 Mar. 1625 
Lieut.-Col. Robison, 24 F. at sea, on from 











Davey, h. p. R. — 2 and. 1823 
"Major Campbell, ey, Be of 39 F. T 
a7 T Apr. 1823 
y 


~ Halford 59 F. 
—— Bayley, R. Marines. 
cepi ba »h. p. 44 P. Booterstown, Co. of 


— Irwin, h. p. 48 F. Sens, France, 24 Aug. 1822 
— Sinclair, h. p. 133 F. $2 Oct. do. 
4Y 
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Capt. Galloup, h. p. Dilloh's Regt. vey hak: 1988 
—— Williams, UO op boeri [De Dorte on 


— onum 
—— Machel), Or 
— Innes, late of 6 R. Vet. Bn. Montross; 


29 Apr. 1823 
—— Cooke, h. pm ier 
Lieut. Brown, 15 

Darling, 24 F. Kempster, Bengal, 





2 Oct. 1822 
——— Greene, 54 F. Madras, 96 Nov, do 
— Dowman, 36 F. 


——— Hopkins, late 5 Vet. Bn. Kilkenny, et 
~ Don. Cameron, 9 Vet. Bn. 


— —— Austin, h. p. 10 F. Marown, Isle of Man 


—— Rainsford, b. p. 37 F. Kinsale, 23 Feb. do. 
— Thomson, h. p. 97 F. Dust Mar 
—— Montgomery, h. p. 98 F. Jamaica ` 

S 16 Dec. 








1821 
— H wood, h. 1 Gar. Bn. 
= E Sos rob. 1825 
— Campbell, h. p. York Fus. 2 Feb. 
— Ww. A Brown, 15 Dr. , 4 Oct. 1822 
—- Sweeney, 28 F. Corfu. 12 Feb. 1823 
Strange, 42 F. 
—— Twin , 44 F. Fort William — 
17 Nov. 1822 
Mussen, h. E 3 Dr. late of 6 Dr. 
Ensign Smith, 85 5 Apr. 1882 
—M Curtis, 8 F. Culamos, Ionian Isl. 
28 Dec. 1822 
~ Grant, 91 F. Jamaics, 13 Feb. 1825 


—— Lewin, late 4 Vet. Bn. Town ga I Que- 


bec, 

—— Thomas, 5 Vet. Ba. Outland, near PY- 
mouth, Dart 
— Hurst, h. p. 66 P. 4 Mar. 
cae I P Nee same o 

QURSIPINEEVDRS IS 9 : ova 
— 8 Nov. 1892 
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[ June, 


za O NOLIT en Dose, CMa 
ov. 





Conolly, b. p- 60 F 
Adjut. —— k^ (F. Bangalore, 12 Dee. 1822 








Houpital- Assist. Donaldson, Isle de Lose, 


Barrack- Master White, — 


26 Der. 

Ad tant England, ie sages a Local 
u e 

ilitia, 7 Mas. 


— Moris abe 2 Dr. G. 7 do. 


b. p. "i9 Dr. Gorleston, Suffolk, 
24 Nov. 1822 


— a. —— Mar. 1823 
did MI INO Ius 


Medical Grieves, h. P. Paris 
Phys. M h. — 13 Mar. 1335 
Surg. Major ret. pey [Jj 1 F . G. Lon- 

















don, 1 Apr. 
Staff Surg. Morel, h. p. (Dep. lnapec. by Brew.) 
Pim! 25 do. 
Hall, h. p. Dromore, oj Daa. 


S Hamilton, ret. full DIY 
td Lnd 23 Feb. laces 
Staff Assist. — ae, ee 14 Mar. 
Assist. Surg. Owen, 87 F 

Stockdale, h. p. — Na 


Monk, a ni Master. St John's, North Amerie 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


April 2 I; Al ai the Lady Ca- 
e-sur-Mer, 

haina Caroline Brickne ll, daughter of the Earl 

of Portmore, of a daughter, 

23. At the Manse of Cavers, Mrs Strachan of 8 

son. 


— At Kirkaldy, Mrs George Millar, of a daugh- 


28. At Londonderry, the Lady of ME Str 
uim Williams, the 13th regiment of 
a 
30. At Belmaduthy House, the ges 
of a daughter. 


8 20D. 
— At No. 31, Heriot Row, Mrs James Wedder- 
burn, of a daughter 
— At Lathrisk, Mrs Johnston, of a son, 
e At Aberdour Manse, Mrs Bryce, of a daugh- 
9. At Leith, Mrs George Bell, of a son. 
— P Holmes House, Lady of James Fair- 
lie, Esq. of Holmes, of a son and heir, 
*. Atthe house of his Royal Highness the Duke 
* ye edad Bushy Park, Countess of Errol, 
of a son. 
— In Duke Street, Mrs Paul, of a daughter. 
— At Castle Fraser, Mrs Colonel Fraser, of a 


daughter 

$ At Stirling, Mrs Dr Small, of a son. 

5. At Lochmalony, Mrs Horsbrugh, of a son. 

1. in Stafford Street, Mrs Rennie of a son. 

— At Erracht, the Lady of Lieut.-Colonel Ca- 
meron, a of the Rifle Brigade, C. B. and K. 8t. A. 

& 200. 

8. In Bernard Street, Leith, Mrs Harrower, of 
a daughter. 


— At No, 10, Gayfield Square, Mrs Paterson, 
10. "In South Hanover Street, Mrs Sidey, of a 


hter 
11. At No. 15, Forth Street, Mrs Fisher, of a 
OTS. ts Oraa Street Mrs Brown, of a daughter. 
n a 
15. In Reid's Court, Canongate, Mrs John Ro- 


— t. — Lomdon, the Lad 
. in 
of Michael Bruce, Esq. of a son. E 


19. A Wi, t the Lady af Archibald Montgo- 


a Ac AC INO. al, fci Pho Mu Ge 
Brown, of a son. 


chibald Bruce, of a 

22. At Haselbu — the Lady of 
the Rev. Weever Salter of a daughter. 

— At Brockhouse, parish of Stow, Mrs William 
Lees, of a son. 

23. At No. ?, Jamaica Street, North Leith, Mrs 
Robertson Scott, of a son. 

— In n Gayfield Place, Mrs Carmichael, of a 


Ad Ruchill, Mrs Hamilton Dundas, of a 


daughter, 

— At Clontarf, near Dublin, the Lady of the 
Hon. James Stewart, of a sou. 
— A e lous the tady o of William 

. of Inverugie, of a 

— At the Royal Hotel, Edin the Lady of 
the Marquis De Riario Sforza, of a 

31. At the Pars , Teston, the Lady of the 
Won, and Rev, Fran 'Noel, of a daughter. 





1823.7] 


Lo At Limeriek, the of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Dick, 


C, B. 42d, or Royal Highlanders, of 


twins. 
— At No. 96, Charlotte Square, the Lady of 


Major Riddell, of a daughter. 


MABRIAGES. 

i Assistent surgeon, Companya service, à 
son ° s ce, 
Marianne Geraud, o —— of Dr Geraud. 

April $2, 1825. At Inverness, John Anderson, 
¥uq. W. S. to Elizabeth, only daughter of Alex. 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Woodside Commissary of In- 
verner. 

25. At Glasgow, Alex. Maclauchlan, . of 
Auchintroig, to Margen, eldest daughter of Mr 


James H artenstarry. 
ry-la-bonne Church, London, Mr 


May 9. At 
James M'Neill, to Miss Manar: Dudgeon. 
10. At Dublin, William Oram, of 
hter of John 


the Royal Scots ,to Anne, 

Bail, Kia of Shannon, in the county of Do 
ket, Esq late of the 15th Light’ Dragos "to 
ett, Esq. t Dragoons, 
Mary, youngest io ad of the late Rev. James 
Young, minister of Legertwood, in the same 


county. 

a Andrew Dickeson, Esq. of London, to Miss 

Mary James, of Edinburgb. 

— to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
n » to es 

Mr Evan Macpherson, late of the Customs, Lon- 


3. At Edinburgh, Mr Francis Bruce, coach- 
maker, to MATTIC nee of Mr Ed- 
28. At Devonshire House, London, Earl Gow- 
Marquia of — Lady 


Barclay, ° of Templand, to Mary 
Ren Dente of the Rev. Dr Barclay, 
minister of Kettle. 


DEATHS. 


At Calcutta, Mr David Brodie, of 
Taylor and Co., son of the late Mr 


j 
F 


John Brodie, Dysart. 

Dee. 20. At Canton, Alexander Hay, Esq. an 
officer on board the Thomas Coutts East Ladia 
man, fourth son of Robert Hay, of S 

Jan. 2, 1825. At Calcutta, the Hon. Francis 
"ramis eme REL 


2 


At Caleutta, James Jameson, Esq. Secre- 
tary to the Medical Board of Calcutta, son of the 
Rev. John Jameson, D.D. Edinburgh. 
March 14. At Madeira, Mr George Stevenson 
Gibb, writer, Glasgow. 
27. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, North 
Major-General Straeey 


Smith, 
Lieutenant-Governor of that province. 
, Mrs Gray, wife of 
ray, Royal Marine Forcea 
, Mrs Hunter of Gien- 


carse. 

8, At Rome, the Rev. Thomas St Clair Aber- 
cromby of Glassaugh. 

12. At Wick, Mr Daniel Miller, surgeon. 

19. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lieut.-Colonel P. 
Waterbouse, Major of the 81st regiment, in which 
be bad served 22 years. 

20. In London, Dowager Lady Gardner, relict 
of Admiral Lord Gardner. 

22. At Barney-hill, the seat of Peter Sandilands, 
Esq. of East Barns, Miss Mary Ramsay. 

— At Nairne, John Gunn, Esq. Shet!ff-substi- 
tute of that count: 

23. At New York, Jessamine, wife of Mr Joseph 
Nelson, and daughter of George Sim, Esq. late of 
Aberdcen. 
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$4. At Doonholn, John Hunter, Esq. of Bon- 
nytown, W. S. ! 

— At Oatfleld, near Cambietown, John Smith 
M*'Eachemrn, only child of Colin M‘Kacharn, Esq. 
BT —— Mi le, widow of i 

— At TS y wi the 
Rev. William Dryadale. oo i 

— At w, Mrs Smith, reliet of the Rev. 
John Smith, Dunfermline. 


25. In Tenterden Street, London, the Dowager 


Viscountess T 
26. At Galston , the Rev. Dr Smith. 
Rev. Edward 


$7. At Jersey, the v 
d, and Rector 9t 


LL. D. Dean of that 
Heliers, 

— At Stoney-hill House, Musbefburgh, Fran- 
cis Anderson, . Writer to the S 

— At Broughton Place, Mrs Burns, wife of Mr 
Walter Burns, upholsterer. : 

— Mrs Lindsay, wife of Mr Lindsay, of the 
High School. 

— At Dalkeith, Mrs Chalmers, relict of James 

27. At — Mrs — Nate ot 

28. At his brother's house, at Hampstead, near ` 
London, Mr James Little, second son of the late 
Mr William Little of Barrascrofts, near Lang- 
holm, Dumfries-ehire. 


28, At Netherhouse, Leshmagow, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Peat, Che of his Majesty's service. 
— At Albie, Dumfriesshire, John Blacklock, 


asi aches, pe tony Er tat 
egiment son 
Commissioner J n 


aeksaon. 
— At Edinburgh, Lieut. John Gourlay, of the 
9 


Hussey 16. 
Frag Cy — Hill, the Hon. Lady 
le, daughter of the late Right Hon. John 


51. At Prestoniee, near Bolton, Lancashire, Mr 
John Todd, manufacturer. i 


May IA vk — in the —— Pak, 
London w e heen ranger for man 
Lord William Gardon. , 


tonvile, 
of the late John Cumming, Esq. 
— Athis seat Hill Hall, Essex, in his 78th year; 
Sic William Symth, Bart. 
~ At the house of Mr William Wood, George 


Street, Mr William Pitt Goldsworthy, youngest 
son of Goldsworthy of Ackworth House, 
ere 

— Jane, » daughter of John Ker- 
mack, Esq. W, S. Albany Street. 

2. At his father's house, James's Square, Archi- 
bald M'Lean Scott, 20, son of Mr William 


Scott, of the Bill Chasiben 
— ar nee AAR, I0 eee hid ogo; 


after an illness of two months, Right Hon, 
Mrs Devid Steuart, of Steu- 
ered, in the Bik year of hi age 
s . 
surviving son of the late Archibald Oen ai, oy 
of Edinburgh. 


3. At Dumfries, James Crichton „of Friar’s 
Dumfries-shire. — 


— In Gayfield-equare, Agnes, youngest daugh- 
— Heme i ' 


y ; 
— Mrs Muir, wife of Mr John Muir, brewer, 
North Back of Ca: te. 


— At Gardwald, Dumfriesshire, John Moffat, 


4. At Brae House of Touch, Mrs Frances Gallo- 
way, wife of Mr James Macdonald, and on the 


14th, Frances, their infant daughter and only 
ehild. 


a [n London, aged 51, Sir Robert ill, 


5. At Kelso, Walter Alexander, Esq. formerly 
of the South Fencibles, and afterwards Captain of 
the Edinburgh Militia. 

5. At his seat in West Lothian, Colonel Gillon 
of Wallhouse. ' 

— At his house, Young Street, Charlotte 
Square, Mr Walter Lamb, upholsterer. 


- 9 


Juv, 
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5. At Northumberland S Christian — At Edinburgh, Elisabeth Edgar, , youngest 
ie daughter of John Gisssford ter of the late Mr James Milne, tanner. 
. W.B. 19. At Portobello, Mrs Begbie, widow of Alex. 
At his house, head of Pleasance, aged 29, Mr — Begbie, Esq. late of Hendon, Middlesex. 
David Samuel, — At 68, Northumberland ror Coan uke 
7. At Edin Mr John Storie Bow, young- Mrs Mary Campbell, widow of Captain j 
est son of Mr R . Cam Castieton. 


Bow. 
— At his howe Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, 


Mr Caw, printer. 
, ~ At h, Mrs Johnston, wife of Mr 
James Johnston, 

9, At Leith, Mrs Wataon, wife of John Watson, 
Jus. Sei and on the 14th, George, their infant 


soto. At No. 7, Lynedoch Place Crawford 
14, daughter of e Mo Andrew 


~ At Edinburgh, Mn Sm widow of John 


yth, Esq. of 
— At Fordel uare, Fife, Mrs Reid, widow 
of the late Rev. J hn Reid, Churnside ; Berwick- 


ll. At the Manse of Glensheal, agod i5 me 
Rev. John Macrae, 46 years minister of that pa- 


== At St Ninlan's, Captain Campbell, 
33d regiment of foot. — 


cond Beauchamp, Viscount Elmley, 
roa Beauchamp of 
— At Hatton Mains, Th 


Hon. the Earl of Morton, at Dal 
— eldest daughter of Sir J. A. Gordon, 


tobacconist. 
14. At his house, Gayfieid Square, Patrick 
Commandant 


of the 2d R iment of Edinburgh Local Militis. 
Lieut.-Colonel James Stopford. 
bank, Wilhelmina, in her 7th year, 
daughter, and on the 20th, John, in his 4th year, 
son or William Turnbull, ag, © 

18. At — Mr Alex. Nicoll, of the Gram- 


mar School of that city. 
E Bt No. 10, = field » Mrs Patterson. 
5 ames owan, Esq. Captain 
ru) niim arkshire Militia. 
nig At house, Lauriston Place, Thomas 
Bell, Esq. late of Nether Horsburgh. 


MA AL Coleman Stier London, Mr Asthony 


Hall, solici 
— At Boulogne-sur-Mer Wm. Burd, 
xWi-H pr oF te ia 


there. 
$3. At his house, No. 10, Parl Square, 
Edinburgh, on the 25d ult. Mr John Derupater, 


— At Brom George, son of Sir Devid 
Wedderburn iu 


Navy, youngest s 


#7, AW Place, Leith Links, Jane, 
VEM Mr Peter Lamb, ofthe 


od. At Muttonhole, Elizabeth, eldest dsughter 
of Mr James Mann, vintner. 
— At Bath, on the 29th ult. 


Agnes, daughter 
of Hugh of Calder Bank. 
it Wa, cda SC. Morte, 
Bari- At Kelso, Colonel Stephen Bloomfield, of 
venta Fark Plate, London, the Dowager 
Dowager Lady 


— Park Place, London 


Lately. At Am 


Westmoreland, Mr Green, 
‘he peat the Lakes in that county 


berland. 
navy At Paris, Captain C. S. White, of the ropal 
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